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PREFACE 

TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


The  favour  of  the  pnblic  has  made  a  Second  Edition  of  this 
work  necessary  within  so  short  a  period  of  its  original  publication, 
that  the  Author  has  not  felt  it  desirable  to  attempt  any  large 
additions  or  alterations.  He  has  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the 
amending  of  such  small  errors  as  the  sagacity  of  critics  or  the 
kindness  of  friends  has  pointed  out  To  such  friends  and  critics 
he  begs  hereby  to  express  his  warm  acknowledgments,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  request  a  continuance  of  their  fEtvours.  He 
hopes  they  will  feel,  with  Aristotle,  that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  help  towards  the  improvement  and  completion  in  detail 
of  a  scheme  that  has  been  even  tolerably  well  sketched."  In  a 
few  of  the  Essays — asEssays  VL  and  VILof  the  First  Volume- 
something  beyond  verbal  alteration  has  been  made,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  light  thrown  on  the  history  by  inscriptions 
not  decyphered  when  the  First  Edition  of  the  work  was  pub- 
lished A  few  illustrations  are  also  new;  but  otherwise  the 
work  will  be  found  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  edition  of 
1858-60. 

Oxford^  December,  1861. 


PREFACE 

TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  this  work  was  first  promised  to 
the  public.  It  was  then  stated  that  its  object  would  be  at  once 
to  present  the  English  reader  with  a  correct  yet  free  translation, 
and  to  collect  and  methodise  for  the  student  the  chief  illustra- 
tions of  the  author,  which  modem  learning  and  research  had  up 
to  that  time  accumulated.  The  promise  thus  made  might  without 
much  diflSculty  have  been  redeemed  within  the  space  of  two  or 
three  years.  Parallel,  however,  with  the  progress  of  the  work, 
which  was  commenced  at  once,  i  series  of  fresh  discoveries 
continued  for  several  years  to  be  made — more  especially  on 
points  connected  with  the  ethnography  of  the  East,  and  the 
history,  geography,  and  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria — the 
results  of  which  it  seemed  desirable  to  incorporate,  at  whatever 
cost  of  time  and  laboui*.  Great  portions  of  the  present  volume 
had  thus,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  rewritten.  This  circumstance, 
and  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  from 
England  during  three  years  out  of  the  seven,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  deemed  suflScient  apology  for  the  delay  that  has  occurred  in 
the  publication. 

Some  apology  may  also  seem  to  be  required  for  the  project  of 
a  new  translation.  When  this  work  was  designed,  Herodotus 
already  existed  in  our  language  in  five  or  six  different  versions. 
Besides  literal  translations  intended  merely  for  the  use  of  students, 
Littlebury  in  1737,  Beloe  in  1791,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  in  1829, 
had  given  "the  Father  of  History  "  an  English  dress  designed 
to  recommend  him  to  the  general  reader.  The  defects  of  the 
two  former  of  these  works — defects  arising  in  part  from  the  low 
state  of  Greek  scholarship  at  the  time  when  they  were  written, 
in  part  from  the  incompetency  of  the  writers— precluded  of 
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necessity  their  adoption,  even  as  the  basis  of  a  new  English 
Herodotus.  The  translation  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  is  of  a  higher 
order,  and  had  it  been  more  accurate,  would  have  left  little  to 
desiderate.  The  present  translator  was  not,  however,  aware  of 
its  existence  until  after  he  had  completed  his  task,  or  he  would 
have  been  inclined,  if  permitted,  to  have  adopted,  with  certain 
changes,  Mr.  Taylor's  version.  It  is  hoped  that  the  public  may 
derive  some  degree  of  advantage  firom  this  redundancy  of  labour 
in  the  same  field,  and  may  find  the  present  work  a  more  exact, 
if  not  a  more  spirited,  representation  of  the  Greek  author. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  respects  in  which  the  present 
translation  does  not  lay  claim  to  strict  accuracy.  Occasional 
passages  offensive  to  modem  delicacy  have  been  retrenched,  and 
others  have  been  modified  by  the  alteration  of  a  few  phrases. 
In  the  orthography  of  names,  moreover,  and  in  the  rendering  of 
the  appellations  of  the  Greek  deities,  the  Latinised  forms,  with 
which  our  ear  is  most  familiar,  have  been  adopted  in  preference 
to  the  closer  and  more  literal  representation  of  the  words,  which 
has  recently  obtained  the  sanction  of  some  very  eminent  writers. 
In  a  work  intended  for  jgeneral  reading,  it  was  thought  that 
unfamiliar  forms  were  to  be  eschewed ;  and  that  accuracy  in  such 
matters,  although  perhaps  more  scholar-like,  would  be  dearly 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  harshness  and  repulsiveness. 

It  has  not  been  considered  desirable  to  encumber  the  text  with 
a  great  multitude  of  foot-notes.  The  principal  lines  of  inquiry 
opened  up  by  the  historian  have  been  followed  out  in  "  Essays," 
which  are  placed  separately  at  the  end  of  the  several  "  Books  " 
into  which  the  history  is  divided.  In  the  running  comment  upon 
the  text  which  the  foot-notes  furnish,  while  it  is  hoped  that  no 
really  important  illustration  of  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  from 
classical  writers  of  authority  has  been  omitted,  the  main  endea- 
vour has  been  to  confine  such  comment  within  reasonable  com- 
pass, and  to  avoid  the  mistake  into  which  Larcher  and  Bahr 
have  fallen,  of  overlaying  the  text  with  the  commentary.  K  the 
principle  here  indicated  is  anywhere  infringed,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  infringement  arises^ from  a  press  of  modem  matter  not 
previously  brought  to  bear  upon  the  author,  and  of  a  character 
which  seemed  to  require  juxtaposition  with  his  statements. 
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The  Editor  cannot  lay  this  instalment  of  his  work  before  the 
public  without  at  once  recording  his  obligations  to  the  kindness 
of  several  friends.  His  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
the  Eector  and  Fellows  of  Exeter  College  for  the  free  use  of 
their  valuable  library;  to  Dr.  Bandinel,  librarian  of  the  Bodleian, 
and  the  Bev.  H.  0.  Coxe,  sub-librarian  of  the  same,  for  much 
attention  and  courtesy ;  to  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn,  for  kind 
directions  as  to  German  sources  of  illustration ;  to  Dr.  Scott, 
Master  of  Balliol,  for  assistance  on  difiScult  points  of  scholarship ; 
and  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  of  this  University,  for  many  useful 
hints  upon  subjects  connected  with  ethnology  and  comparative 
philology.  Chiefly,  however,  he  has  to  thank  his  two  colleagues. 
Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  and  Sir  Grardner  Wilkinson,  for  their  in- 
valuable assistance.  The  share  which  these  writers  have  taken 
in  the  work  is  very  insufficiently  represented  by  the  attachment 
of  their  initials  to  the  notes  and  essays  actually  contributed  by 
them.  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  especially  has  exercised  a  general 
supervision  over  the  Oriental  portion  of  the  comment;  and 
although  he  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  for 
any  statements  but  those  to  which  his  initials  are  affixed,  he  has 
in  fact  lent  his  aid  throughout  in  all  that  concerns  the  geography, 
ethnography,  and  history  of  the  Eastern  nations.  It  was  the 
promise  of  this  assistance  which  alone  emboldened  the  Editor  to 
undertake  a  work  of  such  pretension  as  the  full  illustration  from 
the  best  sources,  ancient  and  modem,  of  so  discursive  a  writer  as 
Herodotus.  It  will  be,  he  feels,  the  advantage  derived  from  the 
free  bestowal  of  the  assistance  which  will  lend  to  the  work  itself 
its  principal  and  most  permanent  interest 

Ostfordf  January  Ist,  1858. 
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p.  227  of  2iid  Edition,  c  177,  end  of  note  >»  column  2nd,  Book  II.,  vol.  ii.,  (tfter  the  wrds 
<*  and  on  ch.  8,  Book  III.,**  add^  **  The  use  of  aeren  aa  a  oonventional  nomber  is  shown 
in  1  Sam.  ii.  5 :  *  So  that  the  barren  woman  hath  borne  seven.'  **  Again,  in  Matt, 
xviii.  22 :  **  I  aay  not  unto  thee,  until  seven  times:  but,  until  seventy  times  seven." 

P.  269,  Appendix  to  Book  II.,  line  28,  on  the  toorcb  **  Wax  tablets,"  add  note,  *<  *  A.s 
Homer  mentions  writing  on' a  folding  tablet,  it  is  evident  that  ihe  use  of  letters  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  in  his  time. 

n4ftw9  94  fu¥  AvjcfiirSe,  ir^pcr  8'tfyc  trfifupra  Avyp^, 
rpi^  iw  iripcuci  VTvrr^  $vfi6^6pa  iroAA^ — //.  vi.  169. 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  a  people  so  well  acquainted  with  the  *  works  of  the  Sidonians ' 
should  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  alphabet  in  the  age  of  Homer,  as  some  have 
supposed ;  and  Cadmus,  or  '  the  East,'  was  reported  to  have  taught  the  Greeks  that 
secret  before  the  Trojan  War." 

P.  417,  c.  115,  note  7,  Book  III.,  Ist  odumn,  15-16  line  from  bottom  of  the  page,  for 
**  Arabic  Kcadeer  ;  but  the  notion  that  it  was  a  British  word  is  at  once  disproved  b j 
Kasttra  signifying  *  tin '  in  Sanscrit ;"  put  **  Arabic  Kasdeer  ;  and  Kasttra  signifies 
'  tin '  in  Sanscrit." 

lb.  2nd  column,  12th  line,  for  **  from  Britain.  It  is  however  probable,  from  its  being 
known  by  the  Sanscrit  name  Kastira,  that  it  went  at  a  very  remote  period  from  the 
Maky  Islands  to  India  and  Central  Asia;  and  Ezekiel  mentions  tm,"  put  **from 
Britain.  How  did  it  obtain  the  name  of  Kaatira  in  Sanscrit,  and  how  did  the  tin 
itself  find  its  way  into  that  part  of  Asia?  Did  it  go  from  Phoenicia?  It  was  not 
called  Kasttra  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  where  alone  and  in  Banca  tin  abounds  iu 
Asia ;  and  the  distance  thence  to  the  abode  of  the  Arians  was  greater  than  from  Sjrria. 
Ezekiel  mentions  tin." 

lb,  line  19,  for  **  which  was  probably  the  sameTarshish  on  the  Indian  Ocean,"  put  "  which 
was  the  Tarshiah,  or  Tartessus,  of  Spain,  and  not  that  on  the  Indian  Ocean." 

rb.  line  35,  for  **  in  the  Periplus  among  the  "  put  *•  in  the  Periplus  of  Arrian  among  the." 

Piace  the  Plan  of  Heliopolis  in  the  text  of  vol.  ii.  at  page  8. 

„     the  Plan  of  Bubostis  at  page  88. 

„     the  PUm  of  Sals  at  page  218. 


HERODOTUS. 


Tit  face  p.  1 . 


ON  THE 


LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  HERODOTUS. 


CHAPTEB    I. 

OUTUNE  OF  THE  LIFE  .OF  HERODOTUS. 

Impossibility  of  writing  a  complete  life  of  Herodotus.  His  time,  as  determined 
from  his  History.  Date  of  his  birth,  as  fixed  by  ancient  writers,  B.C.  484. 
His  birthplace  —  Halicamassus.  His  parents,  Lyxes  and  Rhoco  —  their  means 
and  station.  A  branch  of  his  family  settled  in  Chios,  probably.  His  educa- 
tion, and  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature.  His  travels,  their  extent  and 
completeness.  Their  probable  date  and  starting-point.  Circumstances  of  his 
life,  according  to  Suidas  and  other  writers.  Political  adventures  —  their  truth 
questioned.  Residence  at  Samoa  —  doubtful.  Removal  to  Athens.  Recita- 
tion of  his  work  there.  Reward  assigned  him.  Alleged  recitations  in  other 
Greek  cities.  The  pretended  recitation  at  Oljmpia.  Thucydides  and  Hero- 
dotus. Herodotus  and  Sophocles.  Men  of  note  whom  Herodotus  would 
meet  at  Athens.  Reasons  for  his  leaving  it.  Colonisation  of  Thurium.  Men 
of  note  among  the  early  colonists.  The  History  of  Herodotus  retouched,  but 
not  originally  composed,  at  Thurium.  Some  large  portions  may  have  been 
written  there  ;  and  his  History  of  Assyria.  State  of  Thurium  during  his 
residence.  Time  and  place  of  his  death.  Herodotus  probably  immarried : 
his  heir  Plesirrhoiis.     His  great  work  left  unfinished  at  his  decease. 

A  RECENT  writer  has  truly  observed,  that  to  attempt  a  complete 
or  connected  life  of  Herodotus  from  the  insufficient  stocky  of 
materials  at  our  disposal,  is  merely  to  indulge  the  imagination, 
and  to  construct  in  lieu  of  history  "  a  pleasant  form  of  bio- 
graphical romance."*  The  data  are  so  few — they  rest  upon 
such  late  and  slight  authority;  they  are  so  improbable  or  so 
contradictory,  that  to  compile  them  into  a  biography  is  like 
building  a  house  of  cards,  which  the  first  breath  of  criticism  will 
blow  to  the  ground.  Still  certain  points  may  be  approximately 
fixed ;  and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  person  of  our  author  is 
such,  that  all  would  feel  the  present  work  incomplete,  if  it 
omitted  to  bring  together  the  few  facts  which  may  be  gathered. 


^  See  Colonel  Mure's    Critical  His-    has  since  been  written,  in  two  volumes,  by 
toiy  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of    Mr.  Wheeler. 
Qreece,  vol.  iv.  p.  243.    The  romance 
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2  TIME  OF  HERODOTUS.  Life  and 

either  from  the  writings  of  Herodotus  himself  or  from  other 
authorities  of  weight,  concerning  the  individual  history  of  the 
man  with  whose  productions  we  are  about  to  be  engaged.  The 
subjoined  sketch  is  therefore  given,  not  as  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  concerning  the  author  which  the  work  of  Hero- 
dotus naturally  excites,  but  as  preferable  to  absolute  silence 
upon  a  subject  of  so  much  interest. 

The  time  at  which  Herodotus  lived  and  wrote  may  be  deter- 
mined within  certain  limits  from  his  History.  On  the  one  hand 
it  appears  that  he  conversed  with  at  least  one  person  who  had 
.been  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  great  events  of  the  Persian 
war ;  ^  on  the  other,  that  he  outlived  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  struggle,  and  was  acquainted  with  several  cir- 
cumstances which  happened  in  the  earlier  portion  of  it^  He 
must  therefore  have  floimshed  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and 
must  have  written  portions  of  his  history  at  least  as  late  as  b.c. 
430.*  His  birth  would  thus  fall  naturally  into  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  century,  and  he  would  have  belonged  to  the  genera- 
tion which  came  next  in  succession  to  that  of  the  conquerors  of 
Salamis.* 

These  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Herodotus  him- 
self, are  in  close  accordance  with  those  more  minute  and  definite 
statements  which  the  earliest  and  best  authorities  i^ake  with 
regard  to  the  exact  time  at  which  he  was  bom.  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  who  as  an  antiquarian  of  great  research  and  a 


'  See  Book  ix.  ch.  16.  (ill.  160)  ;  and  a  cruel  deed  committed 

^  He  mentions  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  Amestris  in  her  old  age  (tU.  114). 

by  name  in  two  places  (vii.  137,  ix.  73),  Ho  also  speaks  in  one  place  (vi.  98)  of 

and    notices    distinctly    the    following  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  who  died  b.c. 

events  in  it : —  425,  apparently  as  if  it  was  over.     Ue 

1.  The  attack  on  Platan  by  the  The-  may  therefore  have  given  touches  to 

bans,  with  which  it  commenced  his  history  as  late  as  B.C.  424.      The 

(vii.  233).  passages  which  have  been  imagined  to 

2.  The  betrayal  of  Nicolaiia  and  A ne-  point  to  a  still  later  date  (i.  130,   iii. 

ristus,  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  15,  and  ix.  73)  have  been  misunder> 

and  of  Aristeus,  the  Corinthian,  stood  or  misapplied.      Their  true  mean- 

into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  ing  is  considered  in  the  footnotes  upon 

by  Sitalces  (vii.  137).  them. 

3.  The   ravaging   of   Attica    by  the        ^  Many  incidental  notices  confirm  this. 

Peloponnesians  in  one  of  the  Herodotus  conversed  in  Sparta  with  a 
earlier  years  of  the  war  (ix.  73).  certain  Archias,  a  grandson  of  an  Archiaa 
He  may  also  covertly  allude  to  the  war  who  fell  in  Samoa  about  b.c.  525  (iii. 
in  the  following  places:  v.  93,  and  55).  Ue  was  also  acquainted  with  a 
vi.  98.  steward  of  Ariapeithes,  the  Scythian 
■*  Herodotus  mentions  one  or  two  king,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Sit- 
even  ts  which  may  have  occurred  about  alces,  the  ally  of  Athens  in  the  year  d.c. 
B.C.  425,  as  the  desertion  of  Zopyrus,  430.  He  travelled  in  Egypt  later  than 
aou    of  Megabyzus,   to  the  Athenians  B.C.  462  (iii.  12). 


WRrriNos.  HIS  BIRTH-PLACE.  3 

fellow-conntrymaii  of  onr  author,  is  entitled  to  be  heard  with 
special  attention  on  such  a  point,  tells  us  that  his  birth  took 
place  "a  little  before  the  Persian  war."^  Pamphila,  the  only 
ancient  writer  who  ventures  to  fix  the  exact  year  of  his  nativity, 
confirms  Dionysius,  and  makes  a  statement  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  birth  of  Herodotus  preceded  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes  by  four  years.^  The  value  of  this  testimony  has  been 
called  in  question;  but  even  those  who  do  not  regard  it  as 
authoritative  admit,  that  it  may  well  be  adopted  as  in  harmony 
with  all  that  is  known  upon  the  subject.,  and  "at  least  a  near 
approximation  to  the  truth."  ^  It  may  be  concluded  therefore 
that  Herodotus  was  bom  in  or  about  the  year  B.C.  484. 

Concerning  the  birth-placa  of  the  historian  no  reasonable 
doubt  has  ever  been  entertained  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times.  The  Pseudo-Plutarch  indeed,  in  the  tract  wherein  he 
has  raked  together  every  charge  that  malice  and  folly  combined 
could  contrive  against  our  author,  intimates  a  suspicion  that  he 
had  falsely  claimed  the  honour  of  having  Halicarnassus  for  his 
birth-place.'  But  Plutarch  himself  is  a  witness  against  the 
writer  who  has  filched  his  name,^  and  his  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  Dionysius,^  by  Strabo,^  by  Lucian,*  and  by  Suidas.*  The 
testimony  of  Herodotus,  which  would  of  itself  be  conclusive  were 
it  certain,  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  quotation  of  Aristotle, 
which  substitutes  at  the  commencement  of  the  history  the  word 
"Thurian"  for  "Halicarnassian."*  Apart,  however,  from  this, 
the  all  but  universal  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  the  harmony 
of  their  witness  with  the  attention  given  to  Halicarnassus  and 
its  affairs  in  the  history,  and  the  epitaph  which  appears  to  have 

•  Jtididum  de  Thucyd.  (c.  5,  vol.  vi.  "  several  necessary  points  of  histori- 
p.  820).  The  words  used  are — 'Hp<$-  cal  information."  (ray  ItrropiKStv  ovk 
loTM  y€w6fityos  6\ly<f  wportpoy  r&v  hxlya  kvayKoua,  Bibl.  Cod.  175,  p. 
ncM-iKwr.                           N  389.)     That  Pamphila  was  a  careful  and 

*  Ap.  Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Attic,  xv.  23.  laborious  student  of  history  seems  cer- 
"  Hellanicus  initio  belli  Peloponnesiaci  tain  from  her  having  made  an  Epitome 
foisse  quinque  et  sexaginta  annos  natus  of  Ctesias  (see  Suidas). 

▼idetur  ;  Herodotus  tres  et  quinqnaginta  ;  •  De  Malign.  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  868  A. 

Thucydides  quadraginta."     (See  Miiller,  The  writers  who,  like  Duris  (Fr.  57), 

IWm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  521.)  and  the   Emperor  Julian    (ap.   Suid.), 

•See  Mure,  p.  254.     Pamphila  seems  simply  call   Herodotus    "a  Thurian," 

moken  of  somewhat  too  slightingly  when  need  not  mean  to  question  his  Halicar- 

ne  is  called  "  an  obscure  female  writer  nassian  origin. 

of  the  Roman  period."    The  frequent  ^  De  Exilio,  ii.  p.  604  r. 

quotation    of   her  writings   by  Aulus  ^  Jud.  de  Thucyd.  1.  s.  c. 

GelUus  and  Diogenes  Laertius  is  a  proof  '  xiv.  p.  939.               ♦  Vol.  iv.  p.  116. 

that  she  was  far  from  obscure,    Photius,  *  S.  v.  'Hp^Soro;. 

too,   whose  extensive  reading   adds  a  *  Rhet.  iii.  9.    See  note '  to  Book  i. 

value  to  his  criticism,  speaks  favourably  ch.  i. 
of  her  work,  and  especially  as  containing 

b2 


4  PARENTS  AND  FAMILY.  Lifb  aot 

been  engraved  upon  the  historian's  tomb  at  Thurimn,'  form  a 
body  of  proof  the  weight  of  which  is  irresistible. 

Of  the  parents  and  family  of  Herodotus  but  little  can  be  said 
to  be  known.  We  are  here  reduced  almost  entirely  to  the 
authority  of  Smdas,  a  learned  but  not  very  careful  compiler  of 
the  eleventh  century,  to  whose  unconfirmed  assertions  the  least 
possible  weight  must  be  considered  to  attach.  He  tells  us  in 
the  brief  sketch  which  he  has  left  of  our  autlior,  that  he  was 
bom  of  "  illustrious  "  parents  ^  in  the  city  of  Halicamassus,  his 
father's  name  being  Ljxes,  and  his  mother's,  Dryo,  or  Ehoeo ;  • 
that  he  had  a  brother  Theodore ;  and  that  he  was  cousin  or 
nephew  of  Panyasis,  the  epic  poet.  To  the  last  of  these  state- 
ments very  little  credit  is  due,  since  Suidas  confesses  that  his 
authorities  were  not  agreed  through  which  of  the  parents  of 
Herodotus  the  connexion  was  to  be  traced,^  and  the  temptation 
to  create  such  a  relationship  must  have  been  great  to  the  writers 
of  fictitious  letters  and  biographies  under  the  empire.  But  the 
name  of  his  father  is  confirmed  by  the  epitaph  preserved  in 
Stephen,^  and  the  station  of  his  parents  by  the  indications  of 
wealth  which  the  high  eduwition  of  our  author,  and  his  abundant 
means  for  frequent  and  distant  travel,  manifestly  furnish.  The 
other  statements  of  Suidas  acquire,  by  their  connexion  with 
these,  some  degree  of  credibility ;  and  the  very  obscurity  and 
unimjwrtance  of  the  names  may  induce  us  to  accept  them  as 
real,  since  no  motive  can  be  assigned  for  their  invention.  Hero- 
dotus may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  son  of  Lyxes  and 
Khoeo,^  persons  of  good  means  and  station  in  the  city  of  Hali- 
camassus.   That  he  had  a  brother  Theodore  is  also  probable. 


'  The  epitaph,   which  is  given  both  placed  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Ana- 

by  Stephen    (ad   voc.   eo^oios)  and  by  lecta  (Epig.    533,   p.   263),  consists  of 

the   Scholiast  on  Aristophanes   (Nub.  four  lines  of  elegiac  verse,  and  runs  aa 

331),  did  not  indeed  mention  Halicar-  follows  : — 

nassus,  but  implied  it  by  speaUng  of  .Up6«oro.  Av^««,,v1^T««6m^i«c<^u^KT». 

the  historian  as  "  sorung  from  a  Donan  ~i««<k  opxa**?*  iomptV  rtfrirtunv' 

land  " — AvpUiav  warpris  /SAeurrjJvr*  &iro.  ^tupUtav  waTpiyv  /SAaoroiT*  oiro,  rwy  op*  avKirnr 

8  *Ho6BoT05,  A^iov  Kol  Apvovs,  'AKiKop'         **"'**>»'  vir^'^^po^^y  BovfMv  i<rx€  ndrprip. 

mur<rcvs,  rwy  iwi^ay&y,  koI   HtK^hy        ^  It  seems  certain   that  the  double 

iaxfltcios  Qt6BMpoy,   Suidas  ad  voc.  'Hp(^  form  of  the  name  arises  from  a  comip- 

5oTos.  tion  of  the  text  of  Suidas.     Bahr  (Com- 

•  See  Suidas  ad  voc.  Uayveuris,  mcnt.  de  Vit&  et  Scriptis  Herod.  §  2) 

*  Some  said  that  the  father  of  Panyar  proposes  to  regard  the  form  Dryo  as  the 
Bis,  whom  they  called  Polyarchus,  was  true  one.  But  since  Dryo  is  an  unknown 
brother  to  Lyxes,  the  father  of  Hero-  name,  whereas  Rhooo  belonged  certainly 
dotus  ;  others  that  Khcco,  our  author's  to  the  mythic  history  of  the  neighbour- 
mother,  was  the  epic  poet's  sister,  hood  (see  ApoU.  Hhod.  ap.  Parthen. 
(Soid.  1. 1.  c.)  £rot.  c.  1),  the  latter  has  clearly  the 

'^e   q[»itaph,    which   Bninck    has  better  claim  to  be  preferred. 


Wmtings.    relations  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  CfflOS— EDUCATION.    5 

It  has  been  thought  that  Herodotus  must  have  had  relations  of 
rank  and  importance  settled  in  the  island  of  Chios.*  In  speak- 
ing of  an  embassy  sent  by  a  portion  of  the  Chians  to  the  Greeks 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  he  mentions,  without 
any  apparent  necessity,  and  with  special  emphasis,  a  single 
name — ^that  of  a  certain  "Herodotus,  the  soa  of  Basileides."* 
This  man,  it  is  supposed,  must  have  been  a  relative,  whom 
family  aflfiection  or  family  pride  induced  the  historian  to  com- 
memorate ;  and  if  so,  it  is  certain  from  his  position  as  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  a  conspiracy,  and  afterwards  as  ambassador  from  his 
countrymen,  that  he  must  have  been  a  personage  of  distinction — 
a  conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  way  in  which  Herodotus 
introduces  his  name,  as  if  he  were  previously  not  unknown  to 
his  readers.* 

This  is  a  point,  however,  of  minor  consequence,  since  it  is  not 
needed  to  prove  what  is  really  important — ^the  wealth  and  con- 
sideration of  the  family  to  which  our  author  belonged. 

The  education  of  Herodotus  is  to  be  judged  oT  from  his  work. 
No  particulars  of  it  have  come  down  to  us.  Indeed,  the  whole 
subject  of  Greek  education  before  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Sophists  is  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  obscurity.  That  the 
three  standard  branches  of  instruction  recognised  among  the 
Athenians  of  the  time  of  Socrates — gfammar,  gymnastic  train- 
ing, and  music — were  regarded  throughout  all  Greece,  and  from 
a  very  early  date,  as  the  essential  elements  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion is  likely  enougli ;  ^  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
demonstrated.  Herodotus,  it  may,  however,  be  supposed,  fol- 
lowed the  course  common  in  later  times — attended  tlie  grammar- 
school  where  he  learnt  to  read  and  write,  frequented  the 
palaBstra  where  he  went  through  the  exercises,  and  received 
instruction  from  the  professional  harper  or  flute-player,  who 
conveyed  to  him  the  rudiments  of  music.     But  these  things 

*  Col.  Mure  accidentally  says  *  *  Samos"  Dorian  states  the  first  branch  (ypdfifiara) 

for  Chios,  and  speaks  of  Herodotus  the  was  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  omitted 

son  of  BaJsileides  as  a  SanUan  (vol.  iv.  p.  (Miiller,  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  328,  £.  T.  ; 

253).  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  526). 

^  Herod,  viii.  132.  But  Colonel  Mure  has  shown  that  this 

^  TSfy    KoX    *Hp6ioros    6    BcuriXriiBtu  imputation  is  unfoimded  (Remarks  on 

^y.    When  a  new  character  is  intro-  two  Appendices  to  Grote's  History,  p.  1 

daced,  and  Herodotus  does  not  consider  et    seqq.).      The    three    branches    are 

him  already  known,  he  commonly  omits  recognised  by  Ephorus  as  obtaining  from 

the  article.     (See  vi.  127,  where  none  an  early  time  in  Crete  (Fr.  64,  Miiller, 

of  the  suitors  of   Agarista    have    the  vol.  i.  p.  251),  and  Plato  seems  to  regard 

article    except    M^gacles,    the    son    of  them  as  universally  agreed  upon  (Aicib. 

AlcmsBon.)  i.  p.  106  e;  Amat.  p.   132;  Theag.  p. 

7  Some  writers  have  maintained  that  in  122 ;  Protag.  pp.  325  e  and  326  a.b)  . 


6  HOMERIC  STUDIES.  Lifb  aot 

formed  a  very  slight  part  of  that  education,  which  was  necessary 
to  place  a  Greek  of  the  upper  ranks  on  a  level,  intellectually, 
witli  those  who  in  Athens  and  elsewhere  gave  the  tone  to 
society,  and  were  regarded  as  finished  gentlemen.    A  knowledge 
of  literature,  and  especially  of  poetry — above  all  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  classie  writings  of  Homer,  was  the  one 
great  requisite ;  ®  to  which  might  be  added  a  familiarity  with 
philosophical  systems,  and  a  certain  amount  of  rhetorical  dex- 
terity.    Herodotus,  as  his  writings  show,  was  most  thoroughly 
accomplished  in  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  three 
things.     He  has  drunk  at  the  Homeric  cistern  till  his  whole 
being  is  impregnated  vnth  the  influence  thence  derived.     In 
the  scheme  and  plan  of  his  work,  in  the  arrangement  and  order 
of  ite  parts,  in  the  tone  and  character  of  the  thoughts,  in  ten 
thousand   little  expressions  and  words,  the  Homeric  student 
appears ;  ®  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  two  great  poems  of  ancient 
Greece  are  at  least  as  familiar  to  him  as  Shakspeare  to  the 
modem  educated  Englishman.     Nor  has  this  intimate  know- 
ledge been  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  other  reading.    There  is 
«    scarcely  a  poet  of  any  eminence  anterior  to  his  day  with  wliose 
works  he  has  not  shown  himself  acquainted.     Hesiod,  Olen, 
Musteus,  Archilochus,  the  authors  of  the  Cj^ria  and  the  Epigoni, 
Alcaeus,   Sappho,   Solon,  JEsop^  Aristeas,   Simonides  of  Ceos, 
Phr3aiichus,  jiEschylus,  Pindar,^  are  quoted,  or  referred  to,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  he  possessed  a  close  acquaintance 
with  their  writings.    Prose  composition  had  but  commenced  a 
very  short  time  before  the  date  of  his  history.^    Yet  even  here 


^  See  Plat.  Rep.   BookB  ii.  and  iii.»  from  Sophoclefl   (L  32,  ii.  35,  and  iiL 

Protag.  1.  8.  c.  119),  see  notes  ad  loc.    The  only  poeta 

•  See  J  tiger,  Disp.  Herod,  p.  5  ;  Biihr,  of  eminence  anterior  to  his  time,  with 

De  Vit&  et  Script.  Herod.  §  3  ;  Mure,  whom  Herodotus   does  not  show  any 

Yol.  iv.  pp.  515-G,   and  especially  the  acquaintance,  are  Callinus  of  EphesuB, 

Taluable  collection  of  passages  in  his  TyrtsRus,  Simonides  of  Amorgus,  Sten* 

Appendix,  pp.  551-2.     Dahlmann  has,  sichorus,  Epimenides,  and  Epicharmus. 

curiously  enough,  omitted  this  point.  He  notices  Anacreon  (iii.  121)  and  Lasus 

'  Hesiod,  ii.  53,  iv.  32  ;  Olen,  iv.  35;  of  Hermion^  (vii.  6),  but  without  any 

MussBUS,  vii.  6,  viii.  90,  iz.  43 ;  Archi-  mention  of  their  writings.     Expressions 

lochus,  i.  12;  the  author  of  the  Cypria,  like  that  at  the  beginning  of  vi.    52 

iL  117  (compare  L  155) ;  of  the  Epigoni,  {\aK(^aiii6vioi  dfioKoyloyrts  ovBtvl  irot- 

iv.  82;  Alcseus,  v.  95;  Sappho,  ii.  135;  i^rn;  indicate  the  confidence  which  he 

Solon,  ▼.  113;  .^op,  ii.  134;  Aristeas,  feels  in  his  complete  acquaintance  at  least 

iv.   13  ;   Simonides,  v.   lo2,  vii.  228  ;  with   all  the    cyclic   and   genealogical 

Phrynichus,  vi.  21;  ^schylus*  ii.  156;  poets.     (Compare  ii.  53  and  120.) 

Pindar,  iii.  38.     Note  also  the  quota-  ^  With  Pherecydes  of  Syros  (ab.  B.C. 

tions  from  less  well-known   poets,    as  550),  according  to  the  common  tradi- 

Bacis,  viii.  20,  77,  96,  ix.  43,  and  Lysis-  tion;  but  at  any  rate  not  earlier  than  the 

tratuB,  viii.  96.      With  regard  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.     (See 

supposed   to    be    plagiarisms  Mure,  vol.  iv.  p.  51.) 
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we  find  an  acquaintance  indicated  with  a  number  of  writers, 
seldom  distinctly  named,  but  the  contents  of  whose  works  are 
well  known  and  familictrly  dealt  with.'  Hecatseus  especially, 
who  must  be  considered  as  his  special  predecessor  in  the  literary 
commonwealth,  is  quoted  openly,  or  tacitly  glanced  at  in  several 
passages  ;*  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  was  a  single 
work  of  importance  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature 
accessible  to  him,  with  the  contents  of  which  he  was  not  fiiirly 
acquainted. 

Such  an  amount  of  literary  knowledge  implies  a  prolonged 
and  careful  self-education,  and  is  the  more  remarkable  in  the 
case  of  one  whose  active  and  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  seems  to 
have  led  him  at  an  early  age  to  engage  in  travels,  the  extent  of 
which,  combined  with  their  leisurely  character,  clearly  shows 
that  a  long  term  of  years  must  liave  been  so  occupied.  The 
quantum  of  travel  has  indeed  been  generally  exaggerated;^  but 
after  every  deduction  is  made  that  judicious  criticism  suggests 
as  proper,  there  still  remains,  in  the  distance  between  the  ex- 
treme limit8  reached,  and  in  the  fulness  of  the  information 
gained,  unmistakeable  evidence' of  a  vast  amount  of  time  spent 
in  the  occupation.  Herodotus  undoubtedly  visited  Babylon,* 
Ardericca  near  Susa,^  the  remoter  parts  of  Egypt,®  Scythia,* 
Colchis,^*^  Thrace,^^  Cyrene,^^  Zante,^^  Dodona,^^  and  Magna 
Grsecia ;  ** — ^thus  covering  with  his  travels  a  space  of  thirty-one 
degrees  of  longitude  (above  1700  miles)  from  east  to  west,  and 
of  twenty-four  of  latitude  (1660  miles)  from  north  to  south. 


'See  the  following  passages: — ii.  15,  has  Tentured  to  regard  it  in  this  light 

16,  20,  22,  and  vi.  55.  in  every  place  where  it  occurs.     It  has 

*  Openly,  ii.  143,  and  vi.  137;  tacitly,  never  been  supposed,  for  instance,  that 

ii.  21,  23,  and  iv.  36.  Herodotus   reached  the  banks   of  the 

'  It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  draw  a  Oarus,  and  saw  the  forts,  said  to  have ' 

distinct    line  between  the  manner  of  been  erected  by  Darius,  "whose  ruins 

speaking  which    shows    Herodotus    to  were  still  remaining  in  his  day"  (iv. 

luive  seen  what  he  describes,  and  that  124).    Something  more  then  is  required 

which    merely  indicates   that   he  had  than  this  expression.    I  have  regarded 

heard  what  he .  relates  from  professed  as  necessary  to  prove  presence  either  a 

eye-witnesses.     Most  writers  on  the  sub-  distinct  assertion  to  that  effect,  or  the 

ject  have  accepted  as  proof  of  the  pre-  mention  of  some  littie  point,  which  only 

lence  of  Herodotus  on  the  spot  a  mention  an  eye-witness  would  have  noticed,  and 

of  anything  as  "  continuing  to  his  time."  which  one  who  received  the  account 

Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  from  an  eye-witness  would,  even  if  told, 

vittted  Camicus  in  Sicily  (Dahlmann,  not  be  likely  to  have  remembered, — as 

p.  40,  E.  T. ;  Heyse  de  Herod.  Vit.  et  the  position  of  Ladic^*s  statue  in  the 

Itin.  p.  139;  Bahr,  vol.  iv.  p.  397);  and  temple  of  Venus  at  Cyrdne  (iL  181). 
by  some  that  he  reached  Bactria  (Mure,         «  i.  181-3.         7  yi.  1 19.         ^  u.  29. 
iv.  p   247;  Jager,  Disput.  Herod,  p.  20).         •  iv.  81.  w  ij,  104.         "  iv.  90. 

But  the  expression  relied  on  does  not        ^  ii.  181.  "  iv.  195.        **  iL  52. 

in  itself  imply  presence,  and  no  writer        "  iv.  15,  v.  45. 


8  KNOWLEDGE  OF  EGYPT.  Lite  ani> 

Within  these  limits  moreover  his  knowledge  is  for  the  most  part 
close  and  accurate.  He  has  not  merely  paid  a  hasty  visit  to 
the  countries,  but  has  examined  them  leisurely,  and  is  familiar 
with  their  scenery,  their  cities  small  and  large,  their  various 
wonders,  their  temples  and  other  buildings,  and  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  their  inhabitants.  The  fulness  and  minute- 
,  hess  of  his  information  is  even  more  remarkable  than  its  wide 
^  range,  though  it  has  attracted  less  observation.  In  Egj'pt,  for 
instance,  he  has  not  contented  himself  with  a  single  voyage  up 
and  down  the  Nile,  like  the  modem  tourist,  but  has  evidently 
passed  months,  if  not  years,  in  examining  the  various  objects 
of  interest  He  has  personally  inspected,  besides  the  great 
capital  cities  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis,  where  his 
materials  for  the  history  of  Egypt  were  chiefly  collected,*  the 
comparatively  unimportant  towns  of  Sais,^  Bubastis,^  Buto,* 
Papremis,**  Chemmis,®  Crocodilopolis,^  and  Elephantine.*  Ho 
has  explored  the  lake  Moeris,^  the  labyrinth,**^  the  line  of  the 
canal  leading  into  the  Arabian  Gulf  from  the  Nile,"  the  borders 
of  Egypt  towards  the  Sinaitic  desert,"  and  portions  of  the  tract, 
which  he  calls  Arabia,  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Arabian  Gulf  or  Bed  Sea."  He  is  completely  f«  miliar  with  the 
various  branches  into  which  the  Nile  divides  before  reaching  the 
sea,**  and  with  the  course  followed  by  the  traveller  at  different 
seasons.**  He  knows  intimately  the  entire  broad  region  of  the 
Delta,**^  as  well  as  the  extreme  limits  of  Egypt  beyond  it,  both 
eastward*^  and  westward.*^  Again,  in  Asia  Slinor,  his  native 
country,  he  knows  well,  besides  Caria,*®  where  he  was  bom, 
Lydia,  with  its  rich  plains  ^^  and  great  capital  city,  Sardis;^* 
Mysia,"  the  Troas,^  the  cities  upon  the  Hellespont,^  Procon- 
nesus,^  Cyzicus,^®  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  BosiJioms,-^  the 
'  north  coast ;  ^  and  again,  on  the  south,  Cilicia,  with  its  two 
regions,  the  flat,^'  and  the  mountainous;^  Lycia,^*  Caunus,^^ 
Ephesus,^  the  mouths  of  the  Ma}ander,  Scamauder,  and  Cay- 
strus  rivers,^  and  something  of  the  interior,  at  least  along  the 

^  ii.  3.               "  ii.  28,  130,  169.  &c.  »»  iv.  14.          «  Ibid.          *7  iy.  86. 

'  ii.  137.         *•  ii.  75,  155.        *  iii.  12.  » Ibid.    Comp.  i.  7t>,  ii.  104,  &c.     On 

•ii.  91.             7ii.  148.            •  ii.  29.  his  visit  to  Colchis,  Herodotus  would 

»  ii.  149.                          ^^  ii.  148.  neccssaiily  pass  aloug  the  whole  of  this 

"  ii.  158,  159.                "  iii.  5,  12.  coast.     He  appears  to  have  gone  ashore 

..  ..  —      «  -_j  ^rt            14  J.   jy  occasionally— at  the  mouth  of  the  Par- 

k'2-QA.  ifri*  flioniiia     ii     1 H J.  •    of   T'1l<^n^ioA'..l^     :»     o/> 

76. 
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line   of  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,^  which  he  most 
probably  followed  in  his  journey  to  and  from   Babylon.      In 
Greece  Proper  he  has  visited,  besides  the  great  cities  of  Athens,^ 
Sparta,^  and  Thebes,*  the  sanctuaries  at  Delphi,*  Dod6na,^  and 
Abae  in  Phocis ;  ^  the  battle-fields  of  Thermopylae,®  Plataea,®  and 
3Iarathon ;  ^*^    Arcadia,"    Elis,^^    Argolis,^^  the   promontory   of 
Taenarum,^*   the   isthmus  of  Corinth,^*  the  pass   of  Tempe,^^ 
Creston  in  Chalcidice,"  Byzantium,^'*  Athos,^^  and  (apparently) 
the  entire  route  followed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  on  its  march 
from  Sestos  to  Athens.^^    In  the  Levant  he  has  evidently  madfe 
himself  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  more  important  islands. 
With  Samos  he  is  completely  familiar  ;^^  and  he  has  visited 
besides,  Rhodes,^^  Cyprus,^  Delos,-*  Paros,^*   Thasos,^^   Samo- 
tliTace,^^  and  probably  Crete,^^  Cythera,^  and  Egina.^    Else- 
where his  travels   have,  no  doubt,  less   of  this   character   of 
completeness.     He  knows  little  more  of  Scythia  than  its  coast 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  Dnieper ;   he  has  not 
penetrated  very  far  into  Thrace ;  his  knowledge  of  Syria  and 
PhcBnicia  may  have  been  gained  from  once  or  twice  coasting 
along  their  shores ;  ^^  east  of  the  Halys  his  observations  are  con- 
fined to  a  single  route  ;  in  Africa,  setting  aside  Egj-pt,  he  shows 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  any  place  but  Cyrene  ;  and  west 
of  Greece,  he  can  only  be  proved  to  have  visited  the  cities  of 
Crotona,  Thurii,  and  Metapontum.^^ 

'  The  description  of  the  route  (v.  52)  iv.  p.  396;  Dahlmann,  p.  43 ;  Mure,  iv. 

appears  to  me  that  of  an  eye-witnesa.  p.  246,  &cO. 

If  Herodotus  visited  Babylon,  which  I  ^i  ij.  is2,  iii.  47,  54,  60,  142,  iv.  88, 

regard  as  certain,    he  would  naturally  152,  vi.  14,  &c.            ^a  jj.  ig'j,  iii.  47. 

follow  it  as  far  as  the  cross-road  which  «  v.  114.                 ^4   ji^  170^  ^j  gg^ 

led  from  Agbatana  to  that  city,  issuing  ^  vi.  134.        »  ii.  44.        "^  ii.  51. 

midoubtedly  from  Mount  Zagros  by  the  ^  iii.  59.         »  i.  105.        »  v.  83,  88. 

paw  of  Holwan.      The  Greeks  of  his  ^^  Landing  of  course  from  time    to 

time  sometimes   reached    Babylon    by  time,  as  at  Tyre  (ii.  44),  at  the  Nahr 

CToeaingfrom  the  Mediterranean  to  the  el  Kelb  (ii.  106),  and  perhaps  at  Gaza 

Euphrates,   and    then   descending    the  or  Cadytis  (iii.  5). 

river  in  a  boat  (i.  185),  but  Herodotus  *•  Heyse  is  the  writer  who  has  exag- 

)'           does  not  appear  to  have  taken  this  route,  gerated  most  grossly  the  extent  of  our 

J               '  V.  77.            >  iii.  55.            *  i.  52.  author's  travels.      He  regards  him  as 

'                '  i'  U,  19,  25,  50,  &c.          •  ii.  52.  *  having  visited  not  only  Agbatana  (which 

!                ^yiii.27.  "viii.  198-200,  218,  225,  &c.  is  a  common  opinion),  but  Acamania 

'ix.  15,  19,  25,  51,  &c.  and  ^tolia,  the  lUyrian  ApoUonia,  the 

"  71. 102,  111,112.  Veneti,  Thera,  Siphnus,  Euboea,  Sicyon, 

"  i-  66,  vi.  74,  127.  and  most  parts  of  Sicily  (see  his  inau- 

"  »▼.  30,  vii.  170.                   *'  vi.  77.  gural  dissertation  '  De  Herodoti  VitA  et 

**!•  24.        »  viii.  121.       "  vii.  129.  Itineribus,'  Berlin,  1827).     The  grounds 

^  i.  57.        w  iv,  87,           w  vii.  22.  which  he  deems  sufficient  are  often  ab- 

,*Thi8  appears  from  the  manner  of  surdly   slight.      Buhr    adopts    Heyse's 

^  <WriptionB,  as  well  as  from  their  views,  except  where  they  are  most  ex- 

8«»«nd  fidelity.    It  has  been  perceived  travagant  (vol.  iv.  pp.  391-7).      Dahl- 

by  almost  all  the  commentators  (Bahr,  mann  is  somewhat  more  moderate.   Col. 


10  CENTRAL  STARTING-POINT.  Lub  akd 

It  18  not  possible  to  determine  absolutely  the  questions,  which 
have  been  mooted,  concerning  the  time  when,  and^the  centre, 
or  centres,  from  which  these  travels  were  undertaken.  An 
opinion,  however,  has  been  already  expressed  that  they  were 
commenced  at  an  early  age.  The  vigour  and  freshness  of  youth 
is  the  time  when  travel  is  best  enjoyed  and  most  easily  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  only  hints  derivable  from  Herodotus  himself 
concerning  the  date  of  any  of  his  journeys,  are  in  accordance 
with  the  notion,  that  at  least  the  more  distant  and  important  of 
them  belong  to  his  earlier  rather  than  his  later  years.  If  any- 
thing is  certain  with  respect  to  the  events  of  our  author's  career, 
it  is  that  his  home  during  the  first  half  of  his  life  was  in  Asia 
Minor,  during  the  last  in  Magna  Groecia.  Now,  the  slightest 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  former  place,  and  not  the 
latter,  Halicamassus  (or  possibly  Samos),  and  not  Thurium,  is 
the  natural  centre  whence  his  various  lines  of  travel  radiate. 
One  of  the  most  curious  facts  patent  upon  the  face  of  his  history 
is  the  absence  of  any  personal  acquaintance,  or  indeed  of  any 
exact  knowledge,  of  upper  Italy,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Carthage — 
the  countries  most  accessible  to  a  traveller  whose  starting-point 
was  Thurium.  It  seems  as  if,  on  taking  up  his  residence  at  that 
town  in  about  his  fortietli  year,  the  cntei-prising  traveller  had 
subsided  into  the  quiet  student  and  recluse  writer.^  To  descend 
to  particulars,  it  is  clear  that  his  visit  to  Egypt,^  with  which 
some  of  his  other  journeys  are  necessarily  connected,^  took  place 
after  the  revolt  of  Inarus  (b.c.  4G0) ;  for  he  states  that  he  saw 
the  skulls  of  those  who  were  slain  in  the  great  battle  of  Papre- 
mis  by  which  Inarus  established  himself;  *  and  yet  it  could  not 
have  been  long  after,  or  he  would  scarcely  have  been  received 
with  so  much  cordiality,  and  allowed  such  free  access  to  the 
Egyptian  temples  and  records.  There  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  his  visit  fell  within  the  period — six  years,  from  B.C. 


Mure*a  Bummary  (vol.  iv.  pp.  246-8)  is  '  Col.  Mure  supposes  (vol.  iv.  p.  247 

judicious,  though  scanty.      The    only  that  he  may  have  visited  Egypt  repeat 

points  in  it  from  which  I  should  dissent,  ediy,  but  of  this  there  Ib  no  trace  in  the 

are  the  statementsthat  Herodotus  **pe()e-  History.    Kather  the  perpetual  use  of 

trated  to  Ecbatana,"  and  "  possibly  to  the  aorist  tense  (4\0^y — irpawSfiiiVf  iu 

parts  of  Bactria''  (p.  247).  3  ;  l^tay,  ii.  V2;  itvydffSriv — iyey^firiP,  ii. 

1  It  is  not  meant  that  he  did  not  write  19;  ^A0»v,  ii.  29  ;  et  passim;  gives  the 

before  this  time,  or  travel  after  it;  but  contrary  impression, 

that    after    he  came  to    Thurium    he  *  Those  to  Tyre  and   Thasos,  which 

travelled  very  little,  probably  only  in  he  undertook  in  order  to  investigate  the 

Magna  Orsecia,   and    once   to  Athens,  age  of  Hercules  (ii.  44). 

occupying  himself  almost   entirely  in  ^  iii.  12. 
literature. 
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'^SO  to  B.a  455,  inclusively — during  which  the  Athenian  armies 

"^eie  in  possession  of  the  country,*  when  gratitude  to  their  deli- 

^^Ters  would  have  led  the  Egyptians  to  receive  any  Greek  who 

"^^aited  them  with  open  arms,  and  to  treat  him  with  a  friendli-* 

^^68  and  fSamiliarity   very  unlike   their  ordinary  jealousy  of 

*<>teigners.     His  Egyptian  travels  would  thus  fall  between  his 

Wenty-fourth  and  his  twenty-ninth  year,  occupying  perhaps 

Nearly  the  whole  of  that  period ;  while  his  journeys  to  Tyre  and       * 

Thasos  would  follow   sliortly  after.     A   single  touch  in  the 

Scythian  researches  indicates  a  period  hut  little  removed  from 

this  for  the  visit  of  our  author  to  Scythia.    He  speaks  of  having 

gathered  certain  facts  from  the  mouth  of  Timnes,  "  the  steward 

rf  Ariapeithes."  •    This  expression   indicates  that  Ariapeithes 

was  then  living.    But  if  Ariapeithes  immediately  succeeded 

Idanthyrsus,  as  is  probable,'  he  can  scarcely  have  outlived  b.o. 

450,  sixty  years  at  least  from  the  accession  of  his  predecessor. 

Probably  lierefore  Herodotus  was  in  Scythia  before  that  date. 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  the  few  facts  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  on  better  or  worse  authority,  with  regard  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  author's  life.  Suidas  relates^  that  he  was 
forced  to  fly  from  Halicamassus  to  Samos  by  the  tyranny  of 
Lygdamis,  the  grandson  of  Artemisia,  who  had  put  his  uncle  (or 
cousin)  Panyasis  to  death ;  that  in  Samos  he  adopted  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  wrote  his  history;  that  after  a  time  he  returned 
and  took  the  lead  in  an  insurrection  whereby  Halicamassus 
obtained  her  freedom,  and  Lygdamis  was  driven  out ;  that  then, 
findJTig  himself  disliked  by  the  other  citizens,  he  quitted  his  y 
eoimtiy,  and  joined  in  the  Athenian  colonisation  of  Thurium,  at 
which  place  he  died  and  was  buried.  Of  these  statements  the 
omly  ones  confirmed  by  other  writers  are  the  removal  of  our 
author  to  Thurium  at  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  or  soon 
afterwards,  and  his  death  and  burial  at  the  same  place.  The 
former  is  a  point  on  which  all  are  fully  agreed ;  *  but  the  latter 
is  much  controverted.^ 

With  regard  to  the  political  episode,  which,  if  true,  would  be 
the  most  notable  adventure  in  our  author's  whole  career,  the 


•  Thucyd.  i.  109:  iiepdrow  rris  Aiy^        ^  Sub  voo.  'Hp6^oros. 

'A^muoi,     There  is  one  passage,        »  See   Strab.   xiv.  p.   939 ;   Plut.  de 


.  bow«ver  (iii.  91),  which  may  seem  to  Exil.   ii.  p.   604  f.  ;    Steph.   Byz.   ad 

implj  that  his  visit  to  Efl;ypt  was  after  voc.    eo{if}ioi ;    Plin.    H.    N.    xii.    4 ; 

the  Persian  authority  had  been  restored.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  331. 

•  iv.  76.  *  Vide  wSrk,  p.  27; 

7  See  note  to  Book  iv.  ch.  80. 
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slender  authority  of  Suidas  cannot  be  held  to  establish  it  against 
the  absolute  silence  on  so  remarkable  a  matter  of  all  former 
writers.  Undoubtedly  it  may  be  true,  but  this  is  the  utmost 
.that  can  be  said  in  its  favour.  Probability  leans  decidedly  the 
other  way.  If  Herodotus  had  been  a  tyrannicide,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  no  orator  or  panegyrist  should  ever  have  noticed 
the  fact.  If  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  such  deadly  hostility  with 
the  royal  family  of  his  native  town,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined 
that  he  would  have  expressed  himself  quite  so  warmly  ^  towards 
the  chief  glory  of  that  family,  Artemisia.  The  tale  seems  blun- 
deringly contrived  to  account  for  certain  circumstances  connected 
with  our  author  which  were  thought  to  require  explanation, 
namely,  why  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect ;  why  he  treated  at 
such  disproportionate  length  of  the  affairs  of  Samos ; '  why  he 
spoke  so  strongly  on  the  advantages  of  constitutional  over 
despotic  government ;  *  and  why  he  quitted  his  native  land  and 
retired  to  Thurium.  The  foundation  for  the  tale  was  found  in 
the  last  line  of  his  epitaph,  and,  possibly,  in  the  facts  of  Hali- 
carnassian  history ;  but  the  epitaph  was  misconstrued,  and  the 
history  garbled  by  the  intrusion  into  it  without  warrant  of  our 
author's  name.  We  may  gather  from  the  epitaph,  which  may 
well  be  received  as  genuine,*  that  no  political  motive  caused  his 
retirement  from  Halicamassus,  but  that  he  fled  from  ridicule  ® — 
ridicule  drawn  down,  it  may  be  conjectured,  by  the  over- 
credulous  tone  of  his  history,  which  would  little  suit  the  rising 
generation  of  shrewd  and  practical  free-thinkers.  The  transfer 
of  residence  to  Samos  is  most  likely  a  fiction.  It  is  not  required 
to  account  for  his  adoption  of  the  Ionic  dialect,  since  that  was 
the  form  of  language  already  consecrated  to  prose  composition ;  ^ 
and  if  he  wrote  at  all  he  could  not  fail  to  use  the  character  of 
speech  which  the  prose  writers  of  his  day  had  one  and  all  pre- 
ferred as  best  adapted  to  their  branch  of  literature.     Neither  is 


*  See  especially  Book  vii.  ch.  99,  and  while  the  traditions  respecting  his  change 
Book  viii.  chs.  87  and  101.  of   abode    were    still    fresh    in    men's 

8  Book  iii.  chs.  39-59,  120-128,   139-  memories. 

149.  ®  M«/ioj  (which  is  the  word  used  in 

*  V.  66,  78.  the  epitaph)    is    not    mere   "ill-will," 

*  By  "genuine"  I  do  not  mean  con-  "dislike,"  or  "envy,"  but  distinctly 
temporary.  The  expression,  *l6Zos  "  ridicule."  It  is  a  rare  word  in  the 
kpx^^^^  lo^oplris  irp{nuyiy,  would  not  early  writers,  and  would  not  have  been 
naturally  have  been  used  for  some  time  used  where  fidfii^is  suited  the  verse 
after  the  death  of  Herodotus.  But  I  equally  well,  unless  intended  in  its 
should  suppose  the  verses  to  have  been  peculiar  signification. 

actually  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  within  '  See  Mure's  Literature  of  Greece,  vol. 

one  or  two  generations  of  his  death,  iv.  p.  114. 
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it  implied  in  anything  which  he  himself  says  of  the  island ;  for 
his  acquaintance  with  its  buildings  and  localities  is  not  greater 
than  might  have  been  acquired  by  one  or  two  leisurely  visits, 
and  the  length  at  which  he  treats  the  history  may  be  accounted 
for  on  moral  grounds.® 

Herodotus  probably  continued  to  reside  at  Halicarnassus, 
taking  long  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  historical  and  geogra- 
phical inquiry,  till  towards  the  year  B.C.  447,  when,  being  about 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and  having  brought  his  work  to  a 
certain  degree  of  completeness,  though  one  far  short  of  that 
which  it  reached  iSnally,  he  removed  to  Greece  Proper,  and  took 
tip  his  abode  at  Athens.  Halicamassus,  it  would  appear,  had 
shortly  before  cast  off  her  tyrants  and  joined  the  Athenian 
confederacy,*  so  that  the  young  author  would  be  welcomed  for 
his  countr)''s  sake  no  less  than  for  his  own.  Athens  had  just 
begun  to  decline  from  the  zenith  of  her  prosperity.  After 
having  been  for  ten  years  sole  mistress  of  central  Greece  from 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth  to  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  she  had,  not 
without  certain  preliminary  disasters,  received  at  Coronea  a 
blow,  which  at  once'  reduced  her  to  her  former  limits,  and 
threatened  to  have  yet  more  serious  consequences.  The  year 
B.C.  446  was  one  of  gloom  and  sad  expectation.  Revolt 
threatened  from  various  quarters,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  the 
five  yeetrs'  truce  would  expire,  and  a  Peloponnesian  invasion 
might  be  expected.  It  was  in  this  year,  if  we  may  believe 
Eusebius,^  that  a  decree  passed  the  Athenian  assembly,  whereby 
a  reward  was  assigned  to  Herodotus  on  account  of  his  great  his- 
torical work,  which  he  had  read  publicly  to  the  Athenians.^ 
The  Pseudo-Plutarch,^  though  himself  discrediting  the  story, 
adds  some  further  particulars,  which  he  quotes  from  DyUlus,  an 
Athenian  historian  of  good  repute  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  This  writer  declared  that  the  decree  on  the  occa- 
sion was  moved  by  Anytus,  and  that  the  sum  voted  as  a  gift 
was  ten  talents  (above  2400Z.). 
•   According  to  the  common  report,  it  was  not  at  Athens  alone 


B  Vide  infr&,  ch.  iii.  p.  78.  '  The   reading   may  have   been,    aa 

9  See  Dahlmann's  Life  of  Herodotus,  Scaliger  (ad  Euseb.)  suggested,  a  single 

ch.  i.  §  3.    We  are  not  obliged  to  reject  sustained  recitation  at  the  great  Pana- 

either  the  fact  or  the  date  of  Lygdamis's  thenaio  festival;  but  I  should  rather 

overthrow,  because  we  question  the  part  suppose  a  series  of  more  private  exhibi- 

aasigned  to  Herodotus  in  the  transaction,  tions. 

^  Chron.  Can.  Pars  iL  p.  339  ;   01.        ^  De  Malign.  Herod,  ii.  p.  862  a. 
83.4. 
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that  Herodotus  made  his  work  known  by  recitation.  He  is 
represented  by  some  writers  as  a  sort  of  prose  rhapsodist  travel- 
ling from  place  to  place,  and  offering  to  each  state  at  a  price  a 
niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame.  The  Pseudo-Plutarch  brings  him 
to  Thebes,*  and  Dio  Chrysostom  to  Corinth,^  in  this  capacity ; 
but  the  latter  tale  is  apparently  unknown  to  the  great  collector 
of  slanders.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  these  calum- 
nious fictions,  invented  by  those  whose  self-love  was  wounded  by 
our  author  s  candour,  deserve  no  manner  of  credit.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  impossible  that  Herodotus  may  have  recited  his  work 
at  other  places  besides  Athens ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
did  so.  His  work  was  not  one  to  gain  him  reward  or  good-will 
generally;  and  Thebes,  a  place  fixed  upon  by  the  Pseudo- 
Plutarch,  was  one  of  the  last  where  he  could  expect  to  be 
received  with  favour. 

In  addition  to  these  tales  there  has  come  down  to  us  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  another  and  more  important  recital, 
which  Herodotus  is  supposed  to  have  made  before  collected 
Greece  at  the  great  Olympian  festival.  This  story,  which  has 
attracted  more  attention  than  it  merits,  rests  upon  the  two  low 
authorities  of  Lucian  and  Suidas.*  It  is  full  of  inconsistencies 
and  improbabilities,'  was  unknown  to  the  earlier  writers,®  and  is 
even  contradicted  by  another  version  of  the  matter  which  ob- 
tained sufficient  currency  to  give  rise  to  a  proverb.  According 
to  an  ancient  grammarian,  men  who  failed  to  accomplish  their 
designs  were  likened  in  ordinary  speech  to  "  Herodotus  and  his 
shade;"  the  explanation  being  that  Herodotus  had  wished  to 
recite  his  history  at  Olympia,  but  had  delayed  from  day  to  day 
in  hopes  of  a  cloudy  sky,  till  tlie  assembly  dispersed  without  his 

*  De  Malign.  Herod,  ii.  p.  864  d.  to  their  city.  (See  its  conclusion,  voL  iv. 

*  Orat.  xxxTii.   p.   456.     Marcellinus    p.  12.'i,  ed.  Hemsterhuis.) 

(Vit.  Thucyd.  p.  x.)  has  evidently  heard  ^  Herodotus  is  represented  as  coming 

the  same  story.  straight  from  Caria  to  Olympia,  with  his 

'  Lucian,  who  lived  six  centuries  after  Nine  Muses  all  complete,  as  determining 

Herodotus,  and  is  the  first  writer  that  not  to  recite  at  Athens  or  anywhere  else 

mentions  the  Olympian  recitation,  was  a  but  at  the  Great  Games,  as  reading  his 

freethiuking  rhetorician  and  philosopher,  entire  history  at  a  stretch  to  the  whole 

very  ignorant  of  history,  and  quite  above  assemblage,  ^md  as  carrying  off  unani- 

feeling  any  scruple  about  perverting  or  mous  applause ! 

inventing  it.     His  disregard  of  truth  has  ^  As  Pliny  and  the  Pseudo-Plutarch, 

been  copiously  exhibited  by  Dahlmann  who  both  make  statements  incompatible 

(  Life  of  Herod,  ch.  ii.  §  4) .   His  piece  en-  with  Lucian's  story :  Pliny,  that  the  work 

titled 'A etion  or  Herodotus' was  written  was  first  composed  at    Thurium;  the 

for  a  Macedonian  audience,  not  likely  to  Pseudo -Plutarch,  that  its  whole  object 

be  very  critical,  on  whom  he  might  ex-  was  detraction,  and  that  it  was  written 

pect  to  palm  easily  a  tale  so  turned  as  to  not  to  gain  fame,  but  to  gratify  a  malig- 

involve  a  compliment  both  to  them  and  nant  spirit. 
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having  effected  his  purpose.*  This  version  of  the  story  has  at 
once  more  internal  probability  and  more  external  support  than 
the  other,  for  the  proverb  must  certainly  have  been  in  common 
use ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Herodotus  can  ever 
have  seriously  contemplated  such  an  exhibition,  for  the  whole 
tone  of  the  work — ^its  candour,  its  calmness,  its  unsparing  expo- 
sure of  the  weakness,  pettiness,  and  want  %(  patriotism  generally 
prevalent  through  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war — 
unfitted  it  for  recitation  before  a  mixed  audience,  like  that  at 
Olympia,  composed  of  Greeks  gathered  from  all  quarters.  The 
reasons  which  render  improbable  a  recitation  at  Thebes  or 
Corinth,  tell  with  tenfold  force  against  an  Olympian  reading, 
which  might  have  pleased  the  Athenians,  Eginetans,  and  Pla- 
tseans  present,  but  would  have  infinitely  disgusted  all  the  other 
hearers. 

With  the  pretended  recitation  at  Olympia  is  usually^  con- 
nected another  story,  which  need  not,  however,  be  discarded 
with  it,  since  it  has  an  independent  basis.  Olorus,  with  his 
young  son  Thucydides,  is  represented  as  present  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  moved  to  tears  by  the 
recital.  Herodotus,  remarking  it,  turned  to  Olorus,  who  was 
standing  near  his  son,  and  said :  "  Olorus,  thy  son's  soul  yearns 
after  knowledge."  These  details,  it  is  plain,  suit  better  a  private 
reading  to  an  audience  of  friends  at  Athens  than  a  public  reci- 
tation to  the  vast  concourse  at  Olympia,  where  the  emotion  of 
an  individual  would  scarcely  have  attracted  notice.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  MarceUinus,  who  seems  to  be  the  original 
source  from  which  later  writers  drew,^  neither  fixes  the  scene  of 
the  event  at  Olympia,  nor  says  anything  of  the  age  of  Thucy- 
dides. The  anecdote  may,  therefore,  without  violence  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  time  when  Herodotus  was  making  his  work  known 
at  Athens ;  and  we  may  accept  it,  so  far  at  least  as  to  believe 
that  Thucydides,  then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,^  became 
acquainted  with  our  author  through  his  recitations  at  that  place, 
and  derived  from  that  circumstance  the  impulse  which  led  him 
to  turn  his  ovm  thoughts  to  historical  composition. 


9  In  Montfaucon'a  Bibliothec.  Coisl.  but  from  his  style  and  from  the  authors 

Cod.  clxxviL  p.  609,  as  I  learn  from  a  he  quotes,  I  should  incline  to  regard  him 

note  of  CoL  Mure's  (yoI.  iv.  p.  261^.    .  as  anterior  to  Photius.     Suidas  copies 

*  By  Suidas    (sub  voc.   eowitw8i5ijj),  Photius,  with  improvements;  Photius, 

Photius  (Bibliothec.  Cod.  Iz.  ad  fin.  p.  I  think,  drew  from  Marcellinus. 
59),  and  Taetzes  (Cbil.  i.  19).  'If  we  accept  the  statement  of  Pam- 

3  The  date  of  Marcellinus  is  uncertain,  phila  (Frag.  7) . 
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It  is  probable  that  Herodotus  about  the  same  time  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  poet  Sophocles.  Six  years  later  it  seems 
certain  that  the  great  tragedian  wTote  a  poem  in  his  honour,  the 
opening  words  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Plutarch ;  *  and 
three  years  before  he  wrote  it  Herodotus  had  quitted  Athens  for 
Thurium.  The  acquaintance  is  thus  almost  necessarily  deter- 
mined to  the  space  between  b.c.  447,  when  Herodotus  seems  to 
have  transferred  his  abode  to  Athens,  and  B.C.  443,  when  he 
removed  to  Italy.  Sophocles  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
reputation.  He  had  gained  his  first  tragic*  prize  twenty-one 
years  earlier,  in  b.c.  4G8 ;  and  for  ten  years,  since  the  death  of 
iEschylus,  liad  been  almost  without  a  rival.  A  little  later  than 
the  departure  of  Herodotus  for  Thurium  he  exhibited  his 
tragedy  of  the  Antigone,*  in  which  a  thought  occurs  which 
seems  borrowed  from  our  author;^  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  he  held  the  liighest  office  in  the  state,  being  chosen 
Strategus  together  with  Pericles  in  the  year  of  the  Samian 
expedition  (b.c.  440). 

If,  then,  an  intimacy  sprang  up  at  this  date  between  the  poet 
and  the  historian,  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter  was  intro- 
duced during  his  stay  at  Athens  to  that  remarkable  galaxy  of 
intellectual  lights  which  was  then  assembled  in  that  city.  The 
stately  Pericles,  his  clever  rival  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Mele- 
sias,  the  fascinating  Aspasia,  the  haughty  and  eloquent  Antipho, 
the  scientific  musician  Damon,  the  divine  Phidias,  Protagoras 
the  subtle  disputant,  Zeno  the  inventor  of  logic,  the  jovial  yet 
bitter  Cratinus,  the  gay  Crates,  Euripides,  the  master  of  pathos, 
Sophocles,  the  most  classic  even  of  tlie  ancients,  with  a  host  of 
minor  worthies,  fojmed  a  combination  ^  which  even  at  Athens 
was  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled.     The  rank  of  Herodotus  in  his 


♦  See  his  treatise,  "  An  seni  gerenda  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  7),  before  I  suppose  the 
sit  respublica?  " — Op.,  vol.  ii.  p.  785,  b.  visit  of  Herodotus  to  have  commenced. 
The  words  quoted  are :  He  returned  some  years  afterwards,  but 

'03i}K  'H(to66Ttf  Tcv^cv  So^okA^?  crcW  Stv  it  is  uncertain  when.     Gorgias  may  have 

n«VT'  iwi  ircKi^Koira been  in  Athens  during  our  author's  stay. 

As  Sophocles  was  bom  in  the  year  b.c.  at  least  if  he  really  conversed  with  Peri- 

495,  the  poem  must  have  been  written  cles.   (Philostrat.  Vit. Sophist,  i.ix.  §1.) 

B.C.  440.  Ion   of  Chios,    the   tragedian  AchicuB, 

*  Probably  in  B.C.  441,  as  his  election  Euphorion  the  son  of  ^Eschylus,  Stesim- 
to  the  office  of  Stratus  in  the  following  brotus  the  biographer,  the  architect 
year  was  considered  to  have  been  the  Hippodamus,  and  the  artists  Alcamenes, 
consequence  of  the  admiration  which  the  Agoracritus,  Callimachus,  Callicrates, 
play  excited.  (Axistoph.  Byzant.  ad  Ictinus,  Mnesicles,  would  be  among  the 
Soph.  Ant.  prasf.)  lesser  luminaries  of  the  time  and  scene. 

•  See  note  to  llerod.  iii.  119.  Socrates  was    grown  up,   but  perhaps 
'  Anaxagoras  left  Athens  in  B.C.  450  acaroely  known. 
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own  country  was  perhaps  enough  to  give  him  free  access  to  the 
liighest  society  which  Athens  could  furnish ;  but  if  not,  as  the 
friend  of  Sophocles  and  Olorus,®  men  of  the  most  exalted  posi- 
tion, he  would  be  readily  received  into  the  first  circles.  Here, 
then,  he  would  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  most  cultivated 
minds,  the  highest  intellects  of  his  age.  In  Asia  Minor  he  had 
perhaps  known  Panyasis,  the  epic  poet  (his  relative,  according 
to  Suidas) ;  Melissus  the  philosopher,  who  defended  Samos 
against  P  ricles;  Chcerilus,*  who  sang  of  the  Persian  war;  and 
possibly  Hellanicus,  Charon,  Xanthus  Lydus,  and  Damastes ;  but 
these  were  in  no  case  minds  of  the  first  order,  and  they  were 
scattered  among  the  Asiatic  cities  from  Halicarnassus  to  Lamp- 
sacus.  At  Athens  he  would  for  the  first  time  find  congregated 
an  intellectual  world,  and  see  genius  of  the  highest  kind  in  all 
its  shapes  and  aspects.  The  effect  would  be  like  that  which 
the  young  American  author  experiences  when  he  comes  with 
good  introductions  to  London.  He  would  feel  that  here  was ' 
the  real  heart  of  the  Hellenic  body, — the  true  centre,  at  least, 
of  literary  Hellas, — ^the  world  whose  taste  he  must  consult,. 
whose  approval  was  fame,  whose  censure  was  condemnation, 
whose  contempt  was  oblivion.  He  would  find  his  spirit  roused, 
and  his  whole  nature  braced,  to  strain  every  nerve,  in  order  to 
maintain  his  place  in  the  literary  phalanx  which  had  admitted 
Lim  into  its  ranks.  He  would  see  imperfections  in  his  work 
unobserved  before,  and  would  resolve  to  make  it,  so  far  as  his 
powers  went,  perfect.  He  would  look  at  the  masterpieces  in 
every  kind  which  surrounded  him,  and  say,  "  My  work,  too, 
shall  be  in  its  kind  a  masterpiece."  To  this  perhaps  we  owe 
the  wonderful  elaboration,  carried  on  for  twenty  years  after  his 
visit  to  Athens,  which,  as  much  as  anything  else,  has  given  to 
the  History  of  Herodotus  its  surpassing  and  never-failing  charm. 
It  is  not  diflScult  to  imagine  the  reasons  which  may  have 
induced  our  author,  in  spite  of  the  fascinations  of  its  society,  to 
quit  Athens,  and  become  a  settler  in  one  of  her  colonial  depend- 
encies. At  Athens  he  could  have  no  citizenship ;  ^  and  to  the 
Greek  not  bent  on  money-making,  or  absorbed  in  philosophy,  to 
be  without  political  rights,  to  have  no  share  in  what  formed  the 


*  The  anecdote  concemiDg  Thucydidea  but  to  freedmen.  (Andoc.  de  Red.  c.  22, 
implies  that  OloniB  was  already  known  p.  86,  30;  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  &c.) 
to  Herodotus.  But  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  was  fur 

9  Suidas  ad  voc.  Xoiplkos,  greater  in  the  time  of  Pericles.    And  the 

*  In  later  timea  the  citizenship  was  trouble  and  expense  (Demosth.  c.  Neser. 
granted  lavishly^  not  only  to  foreigners  p.  13i9,  20)  would  deter  many. 
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daily  life  and  occupied  the  constant  thoughts  of  all  around  him, 
was  intolerable.  '^  Man  is  not  a  man  unless  he  is  a  citizen/' 
said  Aristotle ;  *  and  the  feeling  thus  expressed  was  common  to 
the  Greek  nation.  Besides,  Athens,  like  every  capital,  was  an 
expensive  place  to  live  in ;  and  the  wealth  which  had  made  a 
iigure  at  Halicamassus  would,  even  if  it  were  not  dissipated,  have 
scarcely  given  a  living  there.  The  acceptance  by  Herodotus  of 
a  sum  of  money  from  the  Athenian  people  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  his  means  were  now  low.  They  may  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  cost  of  his  long  journeys,  or  have  suffered  from 
his  leaving  Halicamassus.  At  any  rate  his  circumstances  may 
well  have  been  such  as  to  lead  him  gladly  to  embrace  the  invi- 
tation which  Athens  now  offered  to  adventurers  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  whereby  he  would  acquire  at  her  hands  a  parcel  of 
land  {KKripov)y  which  would  place  him  above  want,  and  a  new 
right  of  citizenship.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  B.C.  443,  when 
he  had  just  passed  his  fortieth  year,  Herodotus,  according  to 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  writers,^  joined  the'  colonists 
whom  Pericles  was  now  sending  out  to  Italy,  and  became  one  of 
the  first  settlers  at  Thurium. 

The  settlement  was  made  under  circumstances  which  were 
somewhat  peculiar.  Sybaris,  one  of  the  Acha?an  colonies  in 
Magna  Gra}cia,  after  attaining  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  pros- 
perity,* had  been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Crotoniats  (b.c. 
010).  The  inhabitants  who  escaped  fled  to  Laiis  and  Scidrus,* 
places  previously  belonging  to  them,  and  made  no  effort  to 
recover  their  former  home.  But  fifty-eight  years  afterwards 
(B.C.  452)  their  children  and  grandchildren,  having  obtained 
some  foreign  assistance,  reoccupied  the  site  of  the  old  city, 
which  soon  rose  from  its  ruins. '  Upon  this  the  jealousy  of  Cro- 
tona  was  once  more  aroused,  and  again  she  took  arms  and 
expelled  the  Sybarites  from  their  town.  They  did  not  how- 
ever now  submit,  but  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece  to  beg  for 
assistance  against  their  enemies.  Pericles  received  the  envoys 
with  warmth,  procured  a  decree  of  the  people  in  their  favour, 
and  sent  out  the  colony  in  which  Herodotus  participated.    It 


s  Pol.  i.  1.  into  the  field  agaiDst  Crotona  300,000 

*  See  Strd}.  xiv.  p.  939.  Plutarch  de  men  (vi.  p.  378).  Scymnus  Chius  gives 
Exil.  vol.  ii.  p.  G04,  F.  Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  the  number  of  her  full  citizens  as  100,000 
4.    Suidas  ad  voc.  'Kp6loroi,  &c.  (ver.  344).   Diodorus  agrees  with  Strabo 

*  Strabo  says  that  four  of  the  Italian  (xii.  9). 

nations  were  suljectto  Sybaris;  that  she  *  See  Herod.  tL  21. 
ruled  o  V  er  t  weuty-hve  cities,  and  brought 
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was  composed  of  Greeks  from  all  quarters,  and  placed  mider 
the  direction  of  a  certain  Lampon,  who  was  thought  to  possess 
prophetic  powers.'  The  new  colonists  were  to  unite  with  the 
old  Sybarites,  and  a  single  city  was  to  be  built,  in  which  all 
were  to  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges.  The  colony  left 
Athens  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  443,^  and  established  itself  without 
any  opposition  from  the  Crotoniats.  A  town  was  built  near, 
but  not  on,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  and  was  called 
Thurium,  from  a  spring  in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  planned  by  Hippodamus,  the  architect  of  the  Pireeus,  who 
laid  it  out  in  a  number  of  straight  streets,  with  others  crossing 
them  at  right  angles,  a  style  of  building  which  afterwards  went 
by  his  name.®  It  was  scarcely  finished  when  dissensions  broke 
out  between  the  new-comers  and  the  ancient  Sybarites,  the 
latter  of  whom  are  accused  of  advancing  absurd  claims  to  a  pre- 
eminence over  the  foreign  colonists.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
arms,  with  a  result  most  disastrous  to  those  whose  arrogance 
had  provoked  it.  The  Sybarites  were  worsted,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  Diodorus,  well  nigh  exterminated ;  •  and  the  victorious 
foreigners,  having  strengthened  themselves  by  receiving  fresh 
immigrants,  proceeded  to  order  their  polity  on  a  plan  copied 
apparently  from  the  arrangements  which  prevailed  at  Athens. 
They  divided  themselves  into  ten  tribes,  named  from  the  prin- 
cipal races  of  which  the  colony  was  composed,*  and  while  model- 
ling in  all  probability  their  political  institutions  on  the  Athenian 
type,  adopted  for  the  standard  of  their  jurisprudence  the  legal 
code  of  Charondas.^    Under  these  circumstances  they  became 


'  Scbol.  Aristoph.  At.  521;  Plut.vit.  speaks  of  expulsion  rather  than  extermi- 
Pericl.  c.  6 ;  Polit.  Pneced.  vol.  ii.  p.  812,  nation.  Diodoi-us  allows  that  a  certain 
D. ;  Suid.  ad  toc.  Bovpiofidprus.  Diodorus  number  escaped  ( xii.  22,  sub  fin.).  These 
(xiL  10)  makes  Lampon  and  Xenocritus  are  perhaps  the  Sybarites  of  whom  Hero- 
joint  lc£adei8.  dotus  speaks  (v.  44). 

^  Diiidorus  places  its  establishment  in  ^  The  tribes  were  as  foUows :   three 

the  year  B.C.  446  (xii.  9).  The  date  com*  Peloponnesian,   named    Areas,   AchaoB, 

monly  given  is  b.c.  444;  but  Clinton  has  Elea ;  three  from  central  Greece,  Boeotia, 

shown  satis&otorily  that  the  colony  was  Amphictyonis,   Doris;    and  four    from 

really  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  443.  Athens  and  her  dependencies,  las,  Athe- 

(F.  U.  voL  iL  p.  58,  01.  84.  2.)  nals,  Euboeis,  Nesiotis.    An  organisation 

'  CfL  Arist.  Pol.  vii.  10;  Hesych.  Lex.  of  this  kind,  proceeding  upon  ethnic  dif- 

in  TOC.  'lirwo9dfjMv  v4finais,  and  Photius,  ference,  was  more  common  in   Dorian 

Ac|.  Svroy.  p.  111.    For  the  wplication  than  in  Ionian  states.     (See  Herod,  iy. 

of  the  style  to  Thurium,  see  Diod.  Sic.  161,  and  v.  68.) 

xii.  10,  ad  fin.  '  Diodorus   (1.    s.   c.)  imagines  that 

9  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  11.    Aristotle  in  his  Charondas  actually   legislated  for  the 

brief    notice   (Pol.   y.    2,    2vfiap7rat —  Thurians,  being  one  of   the  citizens: 

vAcercicTcDK  A^tovrrcf  its  irip€r€pas  r^s  rhv    (kptirroy    rhv     (1.   rAy)    iv  ircu8c(f 

X^fof  i^httirov)  agrees,  except  that  he  Bavfia{6fityov     {\,  $avfjLa{ofi4iww)   ftoKi* 
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rapidly  a  flourisbing  people,  until  in  the  year  b.c.  412,  after  the 
ikilure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  they  revolted  from  their 
mother  city,  and  expelled  all  the  Athenian  colonists.^ 

Among  the  settlers  who  accompanied  Herodotus  from  Athens 
are  some  names  to  which  a  special  interest  attaches.  Hippo- 
damus,  the  philosopher  and  the  architect  of  the  Piraeus,*  Lysias 
the  orator,  then  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  with  his  brother 
Polemarchus,*  the  friend  of  Socrates,®  are  the  most  famous. 
The  last  two  were  sons  of  Cephalus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  whom 
Pericles  had  persuaded  to  settle  at  Athens,'  the  gentle  old  man 
in  whose  house  Plato  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  great  dialogue, 
the  Kepublic.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Protagoras  may  have 
been,  if  not  among  the  first  settlers,  yet  among  the  early 
visitants;  for  some  accounts  made  the  Thurians  derive  their 
laws  from  him.®  Empedocles,  too,  the  philosopher  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  is  stated  by  a  contemporary  writer  ^  to  have  visited  Thu- 
rium  very  shortly  after  its  foundation ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  made  it  Ids  abode  until  his  death.  Thus  the  new  colony 
had  its  fair  share  of  the  intellect  of  Greece;  and  Herodotus 
would  not  be  without  some  kindred  spirits  to  admire  and  appre- 
ciate him. 

At  Thurium  Herodotus  would  seem  to  have  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  elaboration  of  his  work.  It  has  been 
asserted  in  ancient  ^  and  strongly  argued  in  modem  ^  times,  that 


r&v  XapdtvZav,  So  the  Scholiast  on 
Plato  (p.  193,  Ruhnk.),  and  Valeriiu 
Maximua  (vi.  5,  §  4).  But  he  was  really  a 
native  of  Catano,  and  lived  two  centuries 
earlier.  (See  Hermann's  Pol.  Antiq.  of 
Greece,  §89.)  The  Thurians  only  adopted 
his  code,  as  did  so  many  of  the  Italiot 
and  Siceliot  towns  (Anst.  Pol.  ii.  9; 
Heraclid.  Pont,  xxv.),  and  even  the  re- 
mote city  of  Mazaca  in  Cappadocia 
(^Strab.  xii.  p.  782). 

2  Diouys.  Hal.  Lys.  sub  init.  vol.  v. 
p.  45:5,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Plutarch,  vit.  X. 
Orat.  §  8.     (Op.  ii.  p.  835,  D.) 

^  See  Photius  and  Hesychius,  ad 
voce.  'Iinro3c(fu)u  i^^/Aijeris,  and  'Imro- 
Sa/Acia  kyopa.  For  his  philosophy,  see 
Aristotle  (Pol.  ii.  5)  and  StobsBus  (Flo- 
rilegium,  vol.  iii.  p.  338,  T.  103,  26). 
Photius  calls  Hippodamus  "  a  metereo- 
loger." 

*  Plutarch,  vit.  X.  Orat.  (1.  s.  c); 
Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  262,  p.  1463.  Dionysius 
(1.  s.  c.)  makes  him  accompanied  by  two 
of  his  brothers. 


•  Plat.  Rep.  book  i.  §  1.,  et  seoq. 

^  So  Lysias  himself  declares  (Orat.  c. 
Eratosth.  p.  12o,  26). 

*  Heraclid.  Pont.  ap.  Diog.  Laert. 
ix.  50. 

•  Glaucus  of  Rhegium  (Fragm.  6), 
reported  by  ApoUodorus  (Fr.  87).  The 
anonymous  life  of  Thucydides,  usually 
prefixed  to  his  work,  speaks  of  that 
writer  as  having  been  at  Thurium — 
which  is  called  Sybaris— between  its 
foundation  and  B.C.  422.  But  this  au- 
thority is  of  very  little  weight.  Other 
celebrities  among  the  early  Thurians  are 
Tidias,  the  Syracusan,  the  inventor  of 
rhetoric  (Phot.  Bibl.  loc.  s.  cit.;  Cic.  de 
Invent,  ii.  2,  &c.),  and  Cleandridas,  the 
father  of  Gylippus  (Thucyd.  vi.  104; 
Antioch.  Fr.  12). 

1  Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  "Urbis  nostra 
trecentesimo  decimo  anno  ....  auctor 
ille  (Herodotus)  historiam  eam  condidit 
Thuriis  in  Italic." 

*  See  Dahlmann's  life  of  Herodotus, 
ch.  iU.  §  2. 
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his  history  was  there  first  composed  and  published.  But  the 
assertion,  as  it  stands,  is  absurd;^  and  the  arguments  adduced 
in  support  of  it  are  not  such  as  to  command  assent.  .It  is 
proved  that  there  are  portions  of  the  work  which  seem  written 
in  southern  Italy,*  and  that  there  are  others  which  could  not 
have  been  composed  till  long  after  the  time  when  Herodotus  is 
said  to  have  settled  at  Thurium.*  But  those  who  urge  these 
places  as  conclusive  omit  to  remark  that  from  their  parenthetic 
character  they  are  exactly  such  passages  as  a  writer  employed 
for  many  years  in  finishing  and  retouching  his  composition 
might  conveniently  have  added  to  the  original  text  That 
this  is  in  every  case  the  appearance  they  present,  a  glance 
at  the  passages  themselves  will  show.*  They  can  always 
be  omitted  not  only  without  detriment,  but  sometimes  with 
manifest  advantage,  to  the  sense  and  connexion  of  the  sen- 
tences.' This  fact  is  a  strong  indication  that  they  are  no  part 
of  the  original  work,  but  insertions  made  by  the  author  as  points 
bearing  upon  his  history  came  to  his  knowledge.  Dahlmann 
indeed  rejects  altogether  the  notion  of 't;wo  editions  of  Herodotus, 
because  no  ancient  writer  is  found  expressly  to  mention  them ;  * 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  view  which  best  explains  all  the  pheno- 


'  Since  it  makes  Herodotus  write  his 
whole  history  m  one  year. 

*  As  iv.  15,  and  99,  and  vi.  127. 
Dahlmaon  adds  iii.  136-S,  and  t.  44-5; 
but  these  passages  may  just  as  well  have 
been  written  in  Asia.  It  is  admitted 
that  Herodotus  '*may  have  compre- 
hended Italy  in  the  plan  of  his  early  tra- 
vel*," so  that  "accurate  knowledge"  of 
the  localities,  supposing  that  it  appeared 
(which  may  be  questioned),  would  not 
prove  the  passages  to  have  been  written 
in  Italy, 

*  The  foUowing  are  the  only  passages 
of  which  this  can  be  said  with  any  cer- 
tainty :  iii.  160,  ad  fin.;  v.  77,  ad  fin. ; 
vii.  114,  ad  fin. ;  133-7,  and 233,  ad  fin.; 
and  ix.  73,  ad  fin.  Dahlmann  would  add 
ir.  SO,  where  Sitalces  is  mentioned  as  a 
inan  idready  known;  y.  93,  where  Hip- 
pias  is  made  to  speak  of  the  calamities 
which  the  Corinthians  would  sufier  at 
the  hands  of  Athens;  vi.  98,  where  he 
thinks  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  is  spoken 
of  as  past;  vii.  151,  where  there  is  a  re- 
ference to  the  embassy  of  Callias;  iii.  15, 
where  Am3^rt8eu8  is  spoken  of  as  dead; 
and  L  130,  where  there  is  a  mention  of  a 
Hedian  revolt,  which  he  supposes  to  be 


that  from  Darius  Nothus.  With  regard 
to  the  last  two  passages  he  is  completely 
mistaken,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  notes 
ad  loc.  The  others  are  doubtful.  Sital- 
ces, who  gradually  built  up  a  great  power 
(Diod.  Sic.  xii.  50),  may  have  been  well 
known  to  the  Greeks  long  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Corinth  had  suffered  considerably  at  the 
hands  of  Athens  by  B.C.  457  (see  Thucyd. 
i.  105-6).  In  vi.  98,  it  is  not  necessarily 
implied  that  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  is 
past.  And  the  embassy  of  Callias  was 
not  in  B.C.  431,  but  in  B.c.  449.  (See 
note  ad  he,) 

•  In  iii.  160,  the  parenthetic  portion 
is  from  ZMT^pov  5i  ro{nov  to  the  end. 
In  V.  77,  from  Zaovs  Z\  koX  rointtv  to 
the  end  of  the  inscription.  In  vii. 
114,  from  TltptriKhv  to  Karop^atrowrav, 
In  vii.  133-7,  from  5  ti  ih  roitri '  ABripaloiffi 
to  iwdifttfii  8i  ^irl  rhy  irp^cpoy  \6yov. 
In  vii.  233,  from  rov  rhv  iraiSa  to  the 
end.  And  in  ix.  73,  from  otru  Hffrt  to 
ikiroffx^(f9ai. 

7  This  is  most  striking  in  the  last- 
mentioned  passage,  where  the  nexus  is 
peculiarly  awkward. 

«  Life  of  Herodotus,  page  34,  E.  T. 
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mena.*  In  the  book  itself,  besides  the  indication  abeady  men- 
tioned, which  is  ahnost  tantamount  to  a  proof,  there  are  various 
passages  which,  either  singly  or  in  connexion  with  those  clearly 
written  in  Italy,  imply  the  existence  of  two  forms  of  the  work, 
an  earlier  and  a  later  one,  and  from  two  of  these  passages  we 
may  even  gather  that  tlie  work  was  published  in  its  earlier 
shape.  The  enumeration  of  the  Ionian  and  ^olian  cities  in 
the  first  book  is  such  as  would  be  natural  to  a  man  writing  at 
Halicarnassus,  but  not  to  an  inhabitant  of  Italy.^  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  enumeration  of  the  Satrapies.^  Again,  the 
description  of  the  road  between  Olympia  and  Athens,'  as  that 
which  led  "from  Athens  to  Pisa,"  and  not  "from  Pisa  to 
Athens,"  is  indicative  of  one  who  dwells  east  and  not  west  of* 
Greece.  Moreover,  the  declaration  in  the  fourth- book — "  addi- 
tions are  what  my  work  always  from  the  very  first  affected"* — 
is  only  intelligible  on  the  hypothesis  above  adopted.  And, 
finally,  we  have  in  two  passages  a  plain  proof,  not  only  of  two 
periods  and  places  of  composition,  but  likewise  of  a  double  pub- 
lication. In  describing  the  first  expedition  of  Mardonius  against 
Greece,  Herodotus  turns  aside  from  his  narrative  to  remark 
that  at  this  point  he  "  has  a  marvel  to  relate,  which  will  greatly 
surprise  those  Greeks^  who  cannot  believe  that  Qtanes  advised 
the  seven  conspirators  to  make  Persia  a  commonwealth;"* 
whereby  he  shows  that,  on  the  first  publication  of  his  work,  the 
account  given  in  the  third  book  of  a  debate  among  the  con- 
spirators as  to  the  proper  form  of  government  to  establish  in 
Persia,  had  provoked  criticism,  and  that  many  had  rejected  it 
as  incredible.  He  therefore  seeks  to  remove  their  scruples  by 
noticing  a  fact,  wliich  in  his  first  edition  he  had  probably 
omitted,  as  not  very  important^  and  quite  unconnected  with  his 
main  subject  in  the  place  (which  is  the  warlike  expedition  of 
Mardonius),  namely,  that  Mardonius  at  this  time  put  down  the 


'  It  is  allowed  to  some  extent  by  Col.  Caria ;  a  European  Greek  would  have 

Mure.    (Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  "iryB.)  commenced  with  the  Hellespont. 

1  Herodotus  not  only  takes  the  Ionian  *  ii.  7. 

cities  in  regular  order  from  south  to  ^  Ch.  30.  UpoffBvicat  has  been  generally 

north  (i.  142),  but  proceeds  from  them  translated  '* digressions,"  or  "episodes.** 

to  the  southern  ^olians  (ch.  149),  and  But  its  most  propter  sense  is  "additions, 

from  them  to  the  .^olians  of  the  Troas  supplements."      It  may  even  have  this 

(ch.  151).    Looking  at  Asia  Minor  from  meaning  in  Arist.  Ilhet.  i.  1,  §  3;  a  pas- 

the  west,  a  Greek,  accustomed  to  coast-  sage  which  has  been  considered  to  justify 

ing  voyages,  would  have  followed  the  the  other  rendering.     (See  Liddell  and 

reverse  order.  Scott's  Lexicon,  ad  voc.  irpoaB^Kri,) 

s  Cf.  iii.  90.     Herodotus  begins  with  *  Herod,  vi.  43. 
the  satrapy  which  contained  louia  and 
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Greek  despots.  He  also  in  the  third  book,  on  beginning  his 
narrative  of  the  debate,  makes  a  reference  to  the  same  objectors, 
which  he  does  in  a  few  words,  inserted  probably  in  lieu  of  what 
he  had  at  first  \mtten.*  Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  book  itself; 
and  we  may  add  to  it  the  fact  that,  while  some  writers  spoke 
confidently  of  the  work  as  composed  in  Italy,'  others  as  dis- 
tinctly asserted  that  it  was  written  in  Asia ;  *  and,  further — a 
fact  to  be  hereafter  noticed  • — that  there  were  from  very  early 
times  *  two  readings  of  a  most  important  passage  in  the  book, 
namely,  its  opening  sentence,  which  is  best  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  both  proceeded  equally  from  the  pen  of  the  author. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  besides  retouching  his  narrative  from 
time,  to  time,  and  interweaving  into  it  such  subsequent  events 
as  seemed  in  any  way  to  illustrate  its  course  or  tenor,  Hero- 
dotus may  have  composed  at  Thurium  some  considerable  por- 
tions of  his  work  ;  for  iostance,  the  second  and  fourth  books,  or 
the  greater  part  of  them.^  He  may  likewise  have  considerably 
enlarged  the  other  books,  by  the  addition  of  those  long  paren- 
theses which  are  for  ever  occurring,  whereby  the  general  line  of 
the  relation  is  broken  in  upon,  not  always  in  a  manner  that  is 
quite  agreeable.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  passages  of  this  kind 
which  every  reader's  memory  will  without  difficulty  supply; 
they  form  in  general  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  each  book, 
and  added  to  the  second  and  fourth  books  would  amount  to  not 
much  less  than  one-half  of  the  History. 

At  the  same  time  he  no  doubt  composed  that  separate  work 
the  existence  of  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to 
deny^ — his  History  of  Assyria.  The  grounds  for  believing  that 
this  book  was  written  and  published  will  be  given  in  a  note 
on  the  text,*  and  need  not  be  anticipated  here.  That  it  was  a 
treatise  of  some  considerable  size  and  pretension  is  probable 
from  the  very  fact  that  it  was  detached  from  his  main  history. 


'  Herod,  iii.  80.    In  the  first  edition  I  '  The  whole  of  the  second  book,  with 

should  conjecture  that  the  words  ran :  the  exception  of  the  first  chapter,  may 

Ktd  ^Acxtfijcroy  K6yoi  roiofSc.      'Ordyris  have  been  composed  at  this  time,  the 

fi^r  Mkwt,  K.T.K,  opening  of  the  third  book  being  remo- 

^  Pliny,  1.  8.  c.  delled  after  the  second  was  written.     In 

'  Suidas  ad  yoc.  'Hp^Soror.    Lucian.  the  fourth  book,  the  account  of  the  ex- 
Herod,  vol.  iv.  p.  116.  pedition  of  Darius  (chs.  1  -4 ;  83-144)  may 

*  See  note  to  book  1.  ch.  1.  have  been  original,  and  the  rest  added 

>  At  least  M  early  as  the  reign  ofTra-  at  I'hurium. 

j.-m.  See  Plutarch,  de  Exil.  (p.  604,  F.) :  *  See  Dahlmann's  Life  of  Herodotus, 

rh  9k  *Hpo96Tov  'AKiKopysurffims  lirropiris  pp.  16H-8,  E.  T.;  Biihr,  Not.  ad  Herod. 

iw6iti^is    fiS*,    iroKKol    f/ktraypd^ovffiv,  i.  106;  Mure.Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.p».270. 

'Hpoi^ov  Qovphu.  ^  See  note  to  book  i.  ch.  1U6. 
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and  published  separately.*  It  must,  one  would  think,  at  least 
have  exceeded  in  bulk  the  account  of  Egypt,  which  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  second  book,  or  it  would  naturally  have  formed  an 
episode  to  the  main  narrative,  in  the  place  where  we  instinct- 
ively look  for  it,®  and  where  its  omission  causes  a  want  of 
harmony  in  the  general  plan  of  the  History,  And  it  may  have 
been  very  considerably  longer  than  the  Egyptian  section.  With 
these  literary  labours  in  hand,  it  is  no  wonder  if  Herodotus, 
having  reached  the  period  of  middle  life,  when  the  fatigues  of 
travel  begin  to  be  more  sensibly  felt,  and  being  moreover 
entangled  in  somewhat  difficult  domestic  politics,  laid  aside  his 
wandering  habits,  and  was  contented  to  remain  at  Thurium 
without  even  exploring  to  any  great  extent  the  countries  to 
which  his  new  position  gave  him  an  easy  access/  There  is  no 
trace  of  his  having  journeyed  further  during  these  years  than 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Metapontum  and  Crotona,  except  in  a 
single  instance.  He  must  have  paid  a  visit  to  Athens  at  least 
as  late  as  B.C.  436,  and  probably  some  years  later ;  for  he  saw 
the  magnificent  Propyleea,®  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  construc- 
tions of  Pericles,  which  was  not  commenced  till  B.C.  436,  nor 
finished  till  five  years  afterwards.®  Perhaps  this  visit  was 
delayed  till  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  it  may  have  been  by  its  means  that  Herodotus  became  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  little  events  belonging  to  the  first 
and  second  years  of  the  war,^  of  which  it  is  unlikely  that  more 
than  vague  rumours  would  have  reached  him  at  Thurium. 

^  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  could  properly  have  come  into  the  extant 

Assyrian  History  was  ever  intended  for  work  of  Herodotus— the  absorption  of 

a  separate  work,  and  suggested  that  it  Assyria  by  Media,  and  of  Babylonia  by 

may  have  been  meant  only  for  one  of  Persia — the  reader  is  referred   to  the 

the  larger  episodes  in  which  our  author  Assyrian  History  for  information.    To 

was  wont  to  indulge.     (See  Dahlmann,  me  this  is  couclusiTe  evidence  that  it 

p.  168;  Bahr,  1.  s.  c;   Mure,  p.  271.)  was  always  intended  to  have  been  (as  in- 

But  if  Ro,  where  was  it  to  have  come  in  I  deed  I  believe  that  in  fact  it  was)  a  sepa- 

Bahr  (following  Jager,  Disp.  Herod,  p.  rate  work. 

229)  suggests  for  its  place  the  end  of  the        *  The  natural  place,  according  to  the 

third  book,  where  the  revolt  and  reduc-  notions  of  Assyrian  history  entertained 

tion  of  Babylon  are  related.     But  this  is  by  oiur  author,  would  have  been  book  i. 

contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  the  other  ch.  1 84,  where  he  is  forced  to  speak  of 

lengthy  episodes,  and  to  the  pervading  certain  persons  who  doubtless  figured  in 

idea  of  the  work.     The  right  by  which  it  conspicuously.     He  did  not  make  any 

such  episodes  come  in  at  all,  is  their  con-  distinction  between  Assyrian  and  Baby- 

nexion  with  the  increasing  greatness  of  Ionian  history, 
the  Persian  empire;  and  they  therefore        '  Supra,  p.  10.        *  Herod,  v.  77. 
occur  at  the  point  where  the  Persian  em-        •  Harpocrat.  ad.  voc.  OporvAoia  ravra, 

pire  first  absorbs  or  attempts  to  absorb  Philoch.  Fr.  98. 

each  country.   (See  i.  95,  142,  171,  178;        '  As.  1.  the  attack  upon  Thebes  (vii. 

ii.  2;  iii.  2(»;  iv.  5;  v.  3.)     In  the  only  233),  where  he  knowsthenimiberof  tlie 

two  places  where  the  Assyrian  History  assailants,  the  important  part  taken  by 
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The  state  of  Thurium,  while  it  was  the  abode  of  Herodotus, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  perpetual  trouble  and  disquiet. 
The  first  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  were  spent,  as 
has  been  already  shown,^  in  a  bloody  feud  between  the  new 
comers  and  the  ancient  inhabitants — the  Sybarites.  Soon 
aften^'ards  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Thurians  and  the  people 
of  Tarentum,  which  was  carried  on  both  by  land  and  sea,  with 
varied  success,  and  which  probably  continued  during  a  space  of 
several  years.^  A  little  later,  as  the  Peloponnesian  struggle 
approached,  an  internal  dispute  seems  to  have  arisen  among 
the  citizens  themselves  as  to  the  side  which  they  should  espouse 
in  the  approaching  contest*  The  true  controversy  was  thinly 
veiled  under  the  show  of  a  doubt  about  the  person  and  state 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  founders  of  the  city.  From 
the  first  the  Peloponnesian  element  in  the  population  had  been 
considerable,  and  now  this  section  of  the  inhabitants  put  forward 
pretensions  to  the  first  place  in  the  colony.  The  horrors  of 
civil  war  were  for  the  present  avoided  by  an  appeal  to  the 
common  oracle  of  both  races,  which  skilfully  eluded  the  diflS- 
culty,  and  staved  oflf  the  threatened  crisis,  by  declaring  that 
Apollo  himself,  and  none  other,  was  to  be  accounted  the  founder. 
But  the  struggle  of  parties,  in  however  subdued  a  form,  must 
have  continued,  and  we  find  marked  traces  of  it  about  the 
period  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  Thurium  first  wavers 
between  the  two  belligerents,*  then  joins  Athens,  banishing 
those  who  oppose  the  measure,®  and  finally,  after  the  Athenian 
disasters,  expels  three  hundred  of  its  citizens  for  the  crime  of 
Atticism^  and  becomes  an  ally  of  the  opposite  side.^ 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Herodotus  lived  to  see  all  these 
vicissitudes.     The  place  and  time  of  his  death  are  matters  of 


EurymachuB,   and   his    fate    (compare  though  not  mentioned  by  him\  I  should 

Thucvd.  ii.  2,  and  5,  ad  fin.);  2.  the  be-  incline  also  to  assign  the  flight  of  Zopy- 

trayal  of  the  Peloponnesian  ambassadors  rus  (iii.  160,  ad  fin.)  to  the  same  period 

to  the  Athenians  by  Sitalces  (vii.  137),  (b.C.  431  or  430).    No  little  events  are  re- 

where  he  has  the  names  of  three,  the  lated  of  a  later  (JUite, 

place  where  they  were  seized,  and  the        ^  Page  19. 

fjEbct  of  their  being  brought  to  Athens        *  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  23.     The  description, 

for  punishment:  with  an  allusion  also  although  placed  under  one  year,  seems 

to  the  cause  of  the  exasperation  of  the  applicable  to  a  longer  period.     (Smiro- 

Athenians  against  them  {%s  cTac  htXUas  Xf/AoOvrev  —  irr6p9ovv  —  iroXA^s    Mf^X^^ 

rohs  4k  Tipv'yBos;  comp.  Thucyd.  ii.  67,  Koi  itKpofioXiirfio^s.)    Compare  Antioch. 

ad  fin.);  and,  3.  the  sparing  of  Decelea,  Fr.  12. 

when  the  country  between  Brilessus  and        *  Ibid.  xii.  35. 

Fames  was  ravaged  by  Archidamus  (ix.        •  Thucyd.  vi.  104.        •  Ibid.  vii.  33. 

73;  the  fact  is  quite  compatible  with        ^  Dionys.  Hal.  Lys.  iv.  p.  453. 

the  statements  of  Thucydides,  IL  23, 
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controversy.  Some  writers  of  great  eminence  have  thought  it 
l)lain  from  his  work  that  he  must  not  only  have  been  alive*  but 
have  been  still  engaged  in  its  composition,  at  least  as  late  as  his 
seventy-seventh  year.®  One  tradition  even  prolongs  his  life  to 
the  year  b.c.  394,^  when  his  age  would  have  been  ninety.  Of 
the  place  of  his  death  three  accounts  are  given ;  according  to 
one  he  died  at  Pella  in  Macedonia ;  ^  according  to  another,  at 
Athens  ;*  while  a  third  placed  his  decease  at  Thurium.^  When 
the  evidence  is  so  conflicting,  it  is  impossible  that  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  it  can  be  more  than  conjecturaL  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  Herodotus 
really  enjoyed  the  length  of  life  which  has  been  commonly 
assigned  to  him.  There  is  no  passage  in  his  writings  of  which 
we  can  say  that  it  must  certainly  have  been  written  later  than 
B.C.  430.*  There  are  a  few  which  may  have  been  composed 
about  B.C.  425  or  424,^  but  none  which,  rightly  understood,  give 
the  slightest  indication  of  any  later  date.®  The  work  of  Hero- 
dotus, therefore,  contains  no  sign  that  he  outlived  his  sixtieth 
year,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is 
I  in  favour  of  his  having  died  at  Thurium  when  he  was  about 
'  sixtyJ    His  tomb  was  shown  in  the  market-place  of  that  city ; 


*  See  Dahlmann's  Life  of  Herodotus, 
ch.  iii.  §  1,  ad  fin. ;  Mure*8  Literature  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  App.  G. ;  and  Dr.  Schmitz's 
article  in  Smith's  Biographical  Diction- 
ary, vol.  ii.  p.  432. 

*  Suidas  (ad  voc.  'EXAciwicoi)  makes 
Herodotus  visit  the  court  of  Amyntas  IL, 
king  of  Macedon,  who  only  mounted  the 
throne  in  b.c.  394.  (^See  Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol.  ii.  App.  ch.  4.) 

*  Suidas  (ad  voc.  'Hp61ioros)  reports 
this  tradition,  but  expresses  his  disbe- 
lief of  it.       . 

*  Marcellin.  in  vit.  Thuycd.  p.  ix. 

*  This  was  the  view  of  Suidas,  who 
says:  Els  rh  Bo^pioyj  ii.irotKi(6fi(y6y  ^h 
'A^^o/wv,  i&f\oyr^s  ^\Btt  koku  rtXtv- 
riiffas  ivl  rris  i-yopas  r40awTai, 

*  It  cannot  be  proved  that  any  event 
recorded  by  Herodotus  is  more  recent 
than  the  betrayal  of  the  Spartan,  and 
Corinthian  ambassadors  into  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians  (Herod,  vii.  133-7), 
which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  B.c. 
430.     (Thucyd.  ii.  67.) 

*  As  the  cruel  deed  committed  by 
Amestris  in  hrr  old  aye  (vii.  114),  which, 
however,  cannot  be  determined  within 
a  space  of  10  or  15  years  ;  the  desertion 
of  ZopyruB  to  the  Athenians  (iii.  160, 


ad  fin.),  which  was  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (Ctes.  Exc. 
§  43);  and  the  apparent  mention  of  that 
reign  as  past  (vi.  98),  which  would  be 
decisive,  if  it  distinctly  asserted  what  it 
is  supposed  to  imply. 

•  The  passages  alleged  by  Dahlmann 
(i.  130;  iii.  15;  and  ix.  73)  are  explained 
in  the  notes  ad  loc, 

'  The  negative  evidence  derived  from 
the  absence  from  his  g^reat  work  of 
touches  clearly  marking  a  later  date,  is 
an  argument  of  great  importance,  when 
it  is  observed  how  frequent  and  con- 
tinuous such  touches  are  up  to  a  parti- 
cular period.  The  complete  silence  with 
regard  to  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which, 
if  it  had  passed  before  his  eyes,  must 
have  appeared  to  him  the  most  maportaut 
event  of  his  time,  seems  to  show  that  at 
least  he  did  not  outlive  B.C.  415.  Had 
he  witnessed  the  struggle,  he  would 
almost  certainly  have  made  some  allu- 
sion to  it.  Had  he  seen  its  close,  he 
could  not  have  made  the  assertion  in 
book  vii.  ch.  170,  that  a  certain  slaughter 
of  Tarentines  and  Rhegines  was  the 
greatest  which  ever  befel  the  Greeks. 
Had  he  been  still  living  when  Thurium 
joined  the  Peloponnesian  side  in  B.C. 
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and  there  probably  was  the  epitaph  quoted  by  ancient  writers. 
The  story  of  his  having  been  buried  with  Thucydides  at  Athens 
is  absurd  upon  its  face.  It  might  suit  the  romance  writers  to 
give  the  two  great  historians  a  single  tomb ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  unlikely  than  such  a  happy  conjunction.  Thucydides, 
moreover,  was  buried  in  the  family  burial-place  of  the  Cimonidse, 
where  "it  was  not  lawful  to  inter  a  stranger."®  How  then 
should  Herodotus  have  rested  within  its  precincts  ?  unless  it  be 
said  that  he  too  was  of  the  Cimonian  family,  which  no  ancient 
writer  asserts.  The  legend  of  Ids  death  at  Pella  belongs  to  the 
very  improbable  tale  of  his  having  enjoyed,  in  company  with 
Hellanicus  and  Euripides,*  the  hospitality  of  Amyntas  II.,  king 
of  Maeedon,  who  ascended  the  throne  B.o.  394,  when  Herodotus 
would  have  been  ninety !  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  historian  died  at  Thurium  (shortly  after  his  return  from 
a  yisit  paid  to  Athens  in  about  the  year  B.C.  430  or  429),  at  an 
age  little,  if  at  all,  exceeding  sixty.^  He  would  thus  have 
escaped  the  troubles  which  afficted  his  adopted  country  during 
the  later  portion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  have  been  spared 
the  pain  of  seeing  the  state  of  which  he  was  a  citizen  enrol 
herself  among  the  enemies  of  his  loved  and  admired  Athens. 

No  author  tells  us  anything  of  the  domestic  life  of  Herodotus. 
If  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  a  conjecture  from  this  silence,  it 
seems  fiftir  to  suppose  that  he  was  unmarried.  His  estimate  of 
the  female  character  is  not  high  ;^nd  his  roving  propensities  in 
his  earlier  days  would  have  interposed  a  bar  to  matrimony  at 
the  time  of  life  when  men  commonly  enter  on  it.  That  he 
died  childless  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  position  in  which  he 
is  made  to  stand  to  a  certain  Plesirrhoiis,  who  is  said  to  have 
inherited  all  his  property,  and  to  have  brought  out  his  work 


412,  he  would  have  heen  banished  with  ciously  remarks  that  the  peculiarities 

IfjBiaa,  and  would  then  probably  never  insisted  on  may  "  with  better  reason  be 

have  been  known  as  "  the  Thurian."  regarded  as  reflecting  the  mind  of  the 

>  Marcellinua  proves  the  family  con-  man  than  the  time  of  life  at  which  he 
nezion  of  Thucydides  with  the  Cimonida  wrote.  The  author  of  a  narrative  treat- 
by  the  fact  of  his  tomb  being  among  the  ing  at  similar  length,  and  in  equally 
furfiftara  Kifi^vta  ( Vit.  Thucyd.  p.  ix.) : —  popular  vein,  the  more  interesting  vicis- 
^iwos  yiuf  o^<lt,  ne  says,  4k€i  Bdirrrrai*  situdes  of  a  national  history,  will  usually 

•  Suidas  ad  voc.  *E\Kd¥iKos.  be  found,"   he  observes,    '*  where  the 

>  It  has  been  argued  that  the  general  notices  of  his  life  are  scanty  or  fabulous, 
tone  and  character  of  our  author's  work  taking  his  place  in  the  traditions  of  hii$ 
prove  him  to  have  composed  it  in  old  country,  aud  in  the  fancy  of  his  readers, 
age  (Dahlmann,  p.  37,  £.  T.;  Jager,  as  an  aged  man/'  (Literature  of  Qreecc, 
I>i8p.  Herod,  p.  16;  B&hr,  de  Vit.  et  vol.  iv.  p.  517.) 

Script.  Herod.  §  4);  but  Col.  Mure  judi-  ^  Compare  i.  4  and  8;  ii.  Ill,  &o. 
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after  his  death.^  These  statements  rest,  it  must  be  admitted, 
on  authority  of  the  least  trustworthy  kind ;  but  it  seems  rash  to 
reject  them  as  worthless.  They  have  no  internal  improbability ; 
and  it  is  in  tlieir  favour  that  they  are  not*  such  as  it  would  have 
been  worth  any  man's  while  to  invent. 

The  great  work  of  Herodotus,  to  which  he  had  devoted  so 
many  years,  was  not  perhaps  regarded  by  him  as  altogether 
complete  at  his  decease.  He  was  continually  adding  touches  to 
it,  as  events  came  to  his  knowledge  which  seemed  to  him  in  any 
way  to  illustrate  or  confirm  his  narrative.  In  one  place,  itself 
perhaps  among  the  latest  additions  to  the  history,*  he  promises 
to  relate  an  occurrence,  for  which  we  look  in  vain  through  the 
remaining  pages.  This  may  be  a  mere  inadvertence,  parallel  to 
that  which  has  permitted  the  repetition  of  a  foolish  tale  about 
the  priestesses  of  Pedasa,  with  a  variation  in  the  story  which 
reads  like  a  contradiction.*^  But  it  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  a  trace  of  incompleteness,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the 
true  account,  the  author  haviug  designed  to  introduce  the 
sequel  of  the  narrative  at  a  later  point  in  his  history,  but  having 
died  before  proceeding  so  far.  If  Jiis  decease  occurred  when  he 
was  about  sixty,  this  would  bo  far  more  probable  than  if  we 
were  bound  to  accept  the  common  notion  of  his  longevity. 
Dahlmann's  supposition  ®  that  Herodotus,  writing  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven,  was  still  contemplating  not  only  small  improve- 
ments, but  a  lengthy  digression  on  a  most  important  subject,  if 
not  an  entirely  new  work,  is  as  unlikely  as  anytliing  that  can 
well  be  imagined  on  such  a  subject.  If  the  History  of  Hero- 
dotus strikes  us  as  wanting  finish,  both  in  some  points  of  detail 
and  in  the  awkwardness  and  abruptness  of  its  close,  we  may 
fairly  ascribe  the  defect  to  the  untimely  death  of  the  writer. 


'  These  particulara  are  reported  by  said  to  have  occurred  three  times,  in  the 

Hephsestion  (ap.  Phot.  Bibliothec.  Cod.  Inst  is  mentioned  as  having  only  jbeen 

190,  p.  478;,  a  late  writer  of  small  autho-  witnessed  twice.     The  discrepancy  may 

rity,  who  moreover  throws  discredit  on  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  considera- 

liis  own  anecdotes  by  allowing  them  to  tion,  that  the  three  closing  books  were 

contradict  one  another.    The  same  Pie-  written  before  the  others.    (See  note  on 

sirrhoiis,  who  in  two  of  his  tales  is  made  Book  vii.  1.)    The  third  occurrence  may 

to  be  our  author's  heir,   in  another  is  have  fallen  in  the  inter\'al  between  the 

Raid  to  have  committed  suicide  while  composition  of  Book  viii.  and  Book  i., 

Herodotus  was  still  engaged  upon  his  and  the  passage  in  Book  viii.  may  have 

work.     (Ibid.  p.  483.)  been  left  as  composed  by  inadvertence. 

*  Book  vii.  ch.  213.  «  Life  of  Herodotus,  ch.  ix.  §  2.     Col. 

*  See    i.    175,    and    viii.   104.      The  Mure  adopts  the  same  view.     (Lit.  of 
miiucle,  which  in  the  first  passage  is  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  270-1.) 
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who  was  probably  not  older  than  sixty,  and  perhaps  not  more 

than  fifty-five  at  his  decease.     Had  his  life  been  lengthened  to 

the  term  ordinarily  allotted  to  man,  the  little  blemishes  which 

modem  criticism  discerns  might  have  been  removed,  and  the 

work  have  shown  throughout  the  finished  grace   which   the 

master's  hand  is  wont  to  impart  when  it  consciously  gives  the 

last  touches. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

ON  THE  SOURCES  FROM  WHICH  HERODOTUS  COMPILED  HIS  HISTORT. 

Importance  of  the  question.  Historical  materials  already  existing  in  Greece. 
Works  of  three  kinds :  1.  Mythological;  2.  Geographical;  3.  Strictly  historical. 
How  far  used  as  materials  by  Herodotus.  Xanthus.  Charon.  Dionysius. 
The  geographers  :  Uecatscus,  Scylax,  Aristeas.  The  poets.  Chief  source  of 
the  History  of  Herodotus,  peraonal  observation  and  inquiry.  How  far  authen- 
ticated by  monumental  records:  1.  In  Greece;  2.  In  foreign  countries  — 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Persia.    Gkneral  result. 

In  order  to  -estimate  aright,  either  the  historical  value  of  the 
great  work  of  our  author,  or  the  credit  tliat  is  duo  to  him  for  its 
composition,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  the 
materials  which  he  possessed  and  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  his  narrative.  "  The  value  of  every  history,  as  a  work  of 
utility,  must  primarily  depend  on  the  copiousness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  materials  at  the  author's  disposal."^  And  the 
merit  of  the  author  as  an  historian  must  be  judged  firom  the 
sagacity  which  he  shows  in  the  comparative  estimate  of  the 
various  sources  of  his  information,  and  the  use  which  he  makes 
of  the  stock  of  materials,  be  it  scanty  or  abundant,  to  wliich 
circumstances  give  him  access.  To  judge,  then,  either  of  the 
writer  or  his  work,  we  must  inquire  what  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion were  from  which  Herodotus  had  it  in  his  power  to  draw, 
and  to  what  extent  he  availed  himself  of  them. 

Now  it  seems  certain  that  a  considerable  store  of  written 
historical  information  already  existed  in  the  native  language  of 
Herodotus  at  the  time  when  he  commenced  his  history.  His- 
torical composition  had  not,  indeed,  begun  at  a  very  distant 
date  ;  but  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  there  had 
been  a  rapid  succession  of  writers  in  tliis  department,  more 
especially  among  the  fellow-countiymen  of  our  author  in  Asiatic 
Greece.  Setting  aside  Cadmus  of  Miletus  as  a  personage  whose 
existence  is  at  least  doubtful,^  there  may  certainly  be  enume- 


•  ^  See  Mure's  Literature    of  Greece,     well  condensed  by  Miiller  in  his  second 
vol.  iv.  pp.  294-5.  -volume  of  the  Fragmenta  Hist.  Gnec 

<  The  ai-guments  against  Cadmus  are    pp.  3^  4. 
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rated  as  labourers  in  the  historical  field  during  this  and  the  first 

half  of  the   ensuing  century,   Eugaeon   of   Samos,   Bion   and 

Deiochus  of  Proconnesus,  Eudemus  of  Paros,  Amelesagoras  of 

Chalcedon,  Democles  of  Phygela,  Hecataeus  and  Dionysius  of 

Miletus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  Damastes  of  Sigeum,  Xanthus  of 

Sardis,  and  Pherecydes  of  Leros — all  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  or 

^he  islands  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  authors  of  books 

on  historical  subjects  before  or  ajbout  the  time  when  Herodotus 

^^^  the  first  draft  of  his  work  at  Athens.    Besides  these  writers 

there  were  others  of  considerable  reputation  in  more   distant 

I^Hs  of  Greece,  as  Acusilaiis  of  Argos,  Theagenes  and  Hippys 

^f  Ehegium,  Polyzelus  of  Messenia,^  &c.,  whose  productions 

Wong  to  the  same  period.     The  works  of  these  historians,  so 

ffti*  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  notices  of  ancient  authors,*  and 

the  fragments  we  possess  of  many  of  them,^  are  divisible  into 

three  classes,  of  very  difierent  importance  and  authority.     The 

earlier  writers,  who  are  fairly  represented  by  Acusilaiis,  seem  to 

l^^ve   devoted   themselves   exclusively  to'  the  ancient  Greek 

legends,  belonging  to  the  mythical  period  before  the  return  of 

the  Heracleids.     They  wrote  works  which  they  called  generally 

"  Genealogies"  or  "Theogonies,"*  imitated  closely  from  the  old 

genealogical  poets,  such  as  Hesiod,  whose  poem  entitled  "  Theo- 

gonia"  is  said  to  have  been  the  model  followed  by  some  of 

them.'     No  complete  production  of  the  kifid  by  a  writer  of  this 

early  age  has  come  down  to  us;  but  the  Bibliotheca  of  the 

grammarian  ApoUodorus  ®  is  perhaps  a  tolerable  representation 

of  their  usual  character. 

The  next  subject  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  prose 
writers,  and  on  which  works  were  composed  by  some  of  the 
authors  above-mentioned,  was  geogaphy.      At  all   times   an 


important  element  in  historicairesearch,  this  study,  in  the 

'  For  a   detailed    account    of   these  '  As  the  works  of  Acusilaiis  and  Heca- 

writers     and     their     productions,    see  tecus,  entitled  TtviaKoyleu  (Suid.  ad  voc. 

Muller's  Fr.  H.  O.  vols.  i.  and  ii.  Comp.  Acusilaiis,  Steph.  Byz.,  &c.),  and  that 

CUnton's  Fasti  Hellenic!,  vol.  ii.  Appen-  of  Pherecydes,  which  was  called  e<o- 

dix,  ch.  21,  and  Mure,  vol.  iv.  ch.  3.  yovta  (Suid.). 

Katthise^  Manual  of   the    History  of  ^  Clement  says  of  Acusilaus  and  £u- 

Oreek   and  Roman  Literature,  though  melus  (Eudemus  ? ) — tA 'HcidSou /xer^A- 

Bcanty,  is  useful.  Aa|av   eij  ircChy  \6joy  (Strom,    vi.    p. 

-•  Particularly  from  Suidas.  752-6).      The  fragments  of   Acusilaiis 

*  Stars  and  Creuzer  were  the  first  to  show  the  statement  to  be  true. 

begin  the  collection  of  these  valuable  » Printed    in    the    first    volume    of 

remains  of  antiquity,  which  has  at  last  Mtiller's  Fragm.  H.  Gr.,  and  edited  in  a 

been  accomplished,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  separate  form  by  Tanaquil  Faber  (Sau- 

to  desire,  by  C.   Mttller,  in  the  work  mur,   1611),  Heyne  (Gottingen,  1782  , 

already  so  often  quoted.  and  Clavier  (Paris,  1805> 
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earlier  period  of  Greek  literature,  was  scarcely  distinguished 
from  that  nobler  science  of  which  it  is  properly  the  handmaid. 
Scylax  of  Caryanda,^- Hecataus,*  Dionysius,  according  to  one 
account,^  Charon,^  Damastes/  and  perhaps  Democles,*  wrote 
treatises  on  general  or  special  geography,  into  which  they  inter- 
wove occasional  notices  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  country 
whose  features  they  were  engaged  in  describing.  These  labours 
led  the  way  to  history  proper.  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  a  con- 
temporary and  countryman  of  Hecata3us,®  seems  to  have  set  the 
example  by  the  composition  of  a  work  entitled  Persica,  or 
Persian  History,  which  probably  traced  the  progress  of  that 
nation  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  a  period  which  cannot  be  fixed 
in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.'  This  work  would  seem  to  have  been 
WTitten  in  the  earfy  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.®  The  example 
thus  set  was  soon  followed  by  others.  Charon  of  Lampsacus, 
and  Xanthus  of  Sardis,  towards  the  middle  of  the  century, 
composed  treatises  partly  on  the  special  history  of  their 
own  countries,  partly  on  more  general  subjects.  Charon,  in 
his  Hellenica  and  Persica,  went  over  most  of  the  ground 
which  is  traversisd  by  Herodotus,*  while  in  his  Prytanes,  or 


•  The  work  which  has  come  down  to 
us  under  the  name  of  this  writer  is  un- 
doubtedly spurious,  but  still  it  is  a  sign 
that  a  genuine  work  had  once  existed. 
There  is  further  evidence  in  the  passages 
quoted  bv  Aristotle  (Polit.  yii.  13;  and 
others,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  ficti- 
tious Scylax. 

^  The  great  work  of  Hecatffius  was 
entitled  *  The  Circuit  of  the  Earth* 
(T^r  wtplohos).  It  contained  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  known  world,  which  he 
divided  into  two  parts,  Europe  and  Asia, 
including  in  the  latter  Africa.  The 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  were  de- 
scribed in  detail ;  but  only  scanty  know- 
ledge was  shown  of  the  more  inland 
tracts.  For  a  complete  account  see 
Klausen'a  Fragments  of  Hecatajus,  and 
Mure's  Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
144-158. 

■  Suidas  (ad  voc.  Aioy6fftos  MiXij- 
<rio$)  ascribes  to  him  a  work  entitled 
*  ntpt'hrn<ris  oUoviiivris^*  or  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Inhabited  World;  but  it 
is  doubted  whether  the  book  intended 
is  not  that  of  the  Augustan  geographer 
commonly  known  as  Dionysius  Perie- 
getes  (Bemhardy  ad  Dion.  Per.  p.  489; 
MUller  ad  Fragm.  H.  G.  vol.  ii.  p.  6). 

*  Charon  wrote  a  Periplua  of  the  i)arts 


lying  beyond  the  Pillars   of  Hercules 
(Suidas ). 

^  Damastes  is  quoted  by  Strabo  on  the 
geography  of  the  Troas,  and  of  Cyprus 
^xiii.  p.  842,  and  xiv.  p.  973).  Agathemer 
says  (i.  1)  that  he  wrote  a  Periplua.  Hia 
geography  was  followed  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  Eratosthenes  (Strab.  i.  p.  68.. 

*  Democles  treated  of  the  **  Volcanic 
phenomena  in  Asia  Minor**  (Strab.  1,  p. 
85),  probably  in  a  geographical  work. 

*  Suidas  ad  voc.  'EicaraTor. 

^  Since  he  is  said  to  have  written  a 
work  '  On  events  subsequent  to  the  reign 
of  Darius*  (Suidas). 

•  Suidas  says  that  Dionysius  flourished 
conteiiipoi-aneously  with  HecaUeus.  It 
is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  he  outlived 
Darius  many  years.  Hecatscus  seems  to 
have  died  soon  after  B.C.  480  (Suidas  ad 
.voc.  'EXX(£viicor). 

•  Charon  related  the  dream  of  Ast}*- 
ages  with  regard  to  his  daughter  Mau- 
dand;  the  revolt  and  flight  of  Pactyas 
the  Lydian,  first  to  Mytilend,  and  theu 
to  Chios,  with  his  final  capture  by  the 
Persians ;  the  aid  lent  by  Athens  to  the 
revolted  lonians,  the  sack  of  Sarditj 
except  the  citadel,  and  the  retrent  fol- 
lowing closely  upon  it;  also  the  diKosters 
which    Moi-^.onius    experienced     about 


WBirnros. 


LEGEND-WRITERS. 


"  Chief  Rulers  of  Sparta,"  he  laid  perhaps  the  first  foundation 
among  the  Greeks  of  a  practical  system  of  chronology.*  He 
was  likewise  the  author  of  a  work  or  works  ^  on  the  annals  of 
his  native  city,  Lampsacus,  of  which  several  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  Xanthus  treated  at  length  of  the  historj^  of 
Lydia,  not  only  during  the  recent  dynasty  of  the  Mermnadae,^ 
but  also  during  the  remoter  times  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  even 
of  the  Atyadae.  He  indulged  in  ethnological,  linguistic,  and 
geological  dissertations ;  *  and  must  have  written  a  history,  in 
the  general  character  of  its  matter  not  very  unlike  that  of  our 
anthor.  A  book  upon  the  Magian  priest  caste  is  also  assigned 
to  him ;  but  it  is  so  seldom  quoted  *  that  some  doubt  may  be 
considered  to  attach  to  it  About  the  same  time  probably, 
Hippys  of  Rhegium  composed  an  account  of  the  colonisation  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  also  a  chronological  work,  the  exact  nature 
of  wliich  cannot  be  determined.*  It  is  likely  that  besides  these 
authors  there  may  have  been  many  others,  who,  under  the 
general  name  of  Logographers  or  legend-writers,  devoted  them- 
selves to  historical  subjects,  and  especially  to  that  which  could 
not  fail  to  exercise  a  particular  attraction,  the  history  of  the  war 
with  Persia.^ 

This  brief  review  is  perhaps  enough  to  indicate  the  general 
character  of  the  materials  which  existed  in  the  historical  lite- 
rature of  his  country  at  the  time  when  Herodotus  may  be 
presumed  to  have  written.®     It  is,  however,  quite  a  distinct 


Konnt  Athos.  He  likewiBe  noticed  the 
flight  of  Themistocles  to  Asin,  which  he 
placed  in  the  reign  of  ArtAzerxes.  Thus 
his  narrative  wonld  seem  to  have  come 
down  to  a  later  date  than  the  main 
narrative  of  Herodotus.' 

1  Suidas,  who  alone  mentions  this 
work,  notices  that  it  was  chronological. 

*  Suidas  mentions  two  books  of  Cha- 
ron's on  this  subject,  and  the  extracts 
from  his  writings  concerning  Lampsacus, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  furnish 
three  distinct  titles,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  all  the  references  are 
not  reoUy  to  a  single  treatise.  (See 
Muller's  Frag.  H.  Or.  vol.  i.  pp.  xix.- 

XX.) 

*  Col.  Mure  doubts  whether  Xanthus 
treated  of  this  period,  because  "  not  one 
of  the  successors  of  Gyges  is  noticed  in 
his  Fragments"  (Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  173),  but  it  lias  with  much  reason 
been  conjectured  (Mullor,  vol.  i.  p.  40) 
that    the   work   of  Xanthus  furnished 

VOL.  I. 


Nicholas  of  Damascus  with  his  materials 
for  the  history  of  the  kings  in  question. 
^  See  his    Fragments,   Frs.   1,   3,  4, 
and  8. 

•  Twice  only,  viz.  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(Proem.  §  2),  and  by  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (Strom,  iii.  p.  515).  The  former 
passage  has  been  doubted  (Miiller,  p. 
44),  but  without  sufficient  reason. 

*  Suidas  merely  calls  this  work 
XpovutJk,  The  few  fragments  which  re- 
main of  it  seem  to  show  that  its  compass 
was  great  and  its  affectation  of  accuracy 
remarkable  (see  Fragments  1,  2,  3,  and 
5).  The  conjecture  that  the  other  works 
ascribed  to  Hippys  were  portions  of  his 
Xpo¥iKh,  (which  Col.  Mure  approves,  p. 
178),  is  not  borne  out  by  the  citations. 
(See  MUller's  Fr.  H.  G.  vol.  ii.  pp.  13- 
15.) 

7  That  several  of  the  early  writers  had 
treated  this  subject  is  plain  frum  Thucy- 
dides  (i:  97). 

"  Hellauicus  of  Lesbos,  Stesimbrotns 
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question  how  far  they  may  be  regarded  as  materials  really  at 
our  author's  disposal.  Modems,  accustomed  to  the  ready- 
multiplication  of  books  which  the  art  of  printing  has  intro- 
duced, and  living  in  times  when  every  writer  who  makes  any 
pretence  to  learning  is  the  owner  of  a  library,  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  the  facilities  of  reference  common  in  their  own 
day,  were  enjoyed  equally  by  the  ancients;  but  such  a  view 
is  altogether  mistaken.  Books,  till  long  after  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  were  multiplied  with  diflSculty,  and  were  published 
more  by  being  read  to  audiences  than  by  the  tedious, and  costly 
process  of  copying.  Herodotus,  it  is  probable,  possessed  but 
few  of  those  cumbrous  collections  of  papyrus-rolls  which  were 
required  in  his  day  to  contain  a  work  of  even  moderate  dimen- 
sions.* The  only  prose  writer  from  whom  he  quotes  is  Hecataeus ; 
and  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
consult  the  works  of  any  other  Greek  historian.  No  public 
libraries  are  known  to  have  existed  at  the  time;^  and  had  he 
possessed  a  familiar  knowledge  of  other  authors,  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  his  book  would  not  have  borne  evident  traces  of  it. 
It  is  not  his  practice  purposely  to  withhold  names,  or  to  avoid 
reference  to  his  authorities  ;  on  the  contrary  he  continually  lets 
us  see  in  the  most  artless  manner  whence  his  relations  are 
derived;  and  nothing  is  more  clear  ^han  that  he  drew  them  in 
the  main,  not  from  the  books  of  writers,  but  from  the  lips  of 
those  whom  he  thought  to  have  the  best  information.     It  is 


of  ThasoB,  and  Antiochua  of  Syracuse,  Frag.  Hist.  Or.  vol.  ii.  p.  56,  Fr.  11), 

who    are    enumei^ted    by    Col.    Mure  and  probably  appeared    several    years 

among  the  authors  *' whose  works  were,  later.    Antiochus  was  also  a  contem- 

or  may  have  been,  published  before  that  of  porary,  but  as  he  continued  his  Italian 

Herodotus,"  have  been  purposely  omitted  history  down    to   the    year  B.C.   423, 

from  the  foregoing  review  as  writers  of  Herodotus  can  scarcely  have  profited 

too  late  a  date  to  come  properly  within  it.  by  him. 

Hellanious  was  indeed,  if  we  may  trust  *  Books  consisted  of  a  number  of 
Pamphila,  some  years  older  than  our  sheets  of  papyrus  (a  coarse  material) 
author,  but  he  must  be  regarded  as  n  pasted  together,  with  writing  on  one 
later  writer ;  since,  1 .  in  his  great  work  side  onlv,  rolled  round  a  thickish  staff, 
(the  Atthis)  he  alluded  to  the  battle  of  So  small  a  work  as  the  Metamorphoses 
AiginuBSD,  which  was  fought  in  B.C.  of  Ovid  required  fifteen  such  cumbrous 
406,  nearly  20  years  after  the  time  rolls  (Ov.  Trist.  i.  117). 
when  Herodotus  seems  to  have  died  ;  *  Polycrates  had  formed  a  public 
r.nd,  2.  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  library  at  Samos  (Athemeus,  i.  i.  p. 
read  (Schol.  ad.  Soph.  Phil.  201)  and  9,  Schw.),  and  Pisistratus  at  Athens 
copied  Herodotus  (Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  (ibid.)  ;  but  the  latter  had  certainly 
Pr.  Ev.  X.  p.  466  b).  Stesimbrotus  been  carried  to  Susa  by  Xerxes  (Aul. 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  contempoifUy  Gell.  vi.  17);  and  it  is  very  unlikely 
with  our  author,  but  his  only  historical  that  the  former  had  escaped  the  gene- 
work,  the  'Memoirs  of  Themistocles,  ral  ruin  consequent  upon  the  treachery 
lliucydides,  and  Pericles,'  could  not  of  Majaudrius  (Herod,  iii.  l-t«3-9> 
have  been  written  before  B.C.  430  (cf. 
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possible  that  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  compositions 
of  those  previous  authors,  who  had  treated  of  subjects  of  real 
history  coming  within  the  scope  of  his  work.  The  fame  of  such 
persons  was  often  local ;  and  the  very  knowledge  of  their  writings 
may  in  early  times  have  been  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
It  was  the  doing  of  a  later  age — an  age  of  book-collectors  and 
antiquaries — to  draw  forth  these  authore  from  their  obscurity, 
and  invest  them  with  an  importance  to  which  they  had  little 
claim,  except  as  unread  and  ancient 

The  authors  from  whom,  if  from  any,  Herodotus  might  have 
been  expected  to  draw,  are  three  of  those  most  recently  men- 
tioned—  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  and 
Xanthus  Lydus.  All  were,  so  to  speak,  his  neighbours;  and 
while  the  former  two  wrote  at  length  upon  Persian  affairs,  the 
last-mentioned  composed  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  history  of 
his  native  country — one  of  the  subjects  which  Herodotus  re- 
garded as  coming  distinctly  within  the  scope  of  his  great  work. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  would  have  neglected  these  books, 
especially  the  last,  had  they  been  known  to  him.  Yet,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  fragments,  which  are  tolerably  extensive, 
both  of  Charon  and  of  Xanthus,  with  the  work  of  our  author,  it 
becomes  apparent  that,  whether  he  knew  the  histories  of  these 
writers  or  no,  at  any  rate  he  made  no  use  of  them.  His  Lydian 
history  shows  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  acquaintance  with 
the  labours  of  Xanthus,  whom  he  not  merely  ignores,^  but  from 
whom  he  differs  in  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  his 
narrative,  as  the  colonisation  of  Etruria,^  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Mermnadse  became  possessed  of  the  throne.* 
His  custom  of  mentioning  different  versions  of  a  story  when  he 
is  aware  of  them,  makes  it  almost  certain  that  he  did  not  know 
the  tale  which  in  the  Lydian  author  took  the  place  of  his  own 
story  of  Tyrsenus,  or  the  long  narrative,  probably  from  the  same 
source,*  which  traced  the  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Heraclide  and 
Mermnade  fiimilies.    Again,  his  remark  that  the  land  of  Lydia 

'  Dahlmann  has    remarked  (Life  of  *  The  certainty  of  this  depends  on  the 

Herod,  p.  91)  that  the  mere  omission  extent  to  which  it  may  be  re^i^arded  as 

of  all  mention  on  the  part  of  Herodotus  ascertained  that  Xanthus  furnished  Ni- 

of  the  Lydian  kings  Alcimus,  Ascalus,  cholas  of  Damascus  with  the  materials 

Gambles,  &c.,  whom  Xanthus  celebrated,  of  his  Lydian  history.     I  agree  with  C. 

is  not  oonclusive ;  since  *'  one  sees  from  Miiller,  that  little  doubt  can  reasonably 

his  occasional  observations  that  he  knew  be  entertained  on  the  subject.     (Frag. 

more  than  his  connected  narrative  im-  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  40,  and  vol.  iiL  p.  370; 

plies.**    StiU  it  is,  at  least,  a  suspicious  note  to  Fr.  22.) 

circumstance.  *  Nic.  Damasc.  Fr.  49. 

>  See  Xanthus,  Fr.  1. 

d2 
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has  few  natural  phenomena  deserving  notice,*  is  indicative  of 
an  ignorance  of  those  interesting  accounts — so  entirely  accordant 
with  truth  and  fact' — which  the  native  writer  had  given  of 
certain  most  peculiar  physical  appearances  in  the  interior  of 
Lydia.®  Herodotus,  whom  geological  phenomena  always  in- 
terest,* would  certainly  not  have  omitted,  had  his  knowledge 
extended  so  far,  a  description  of  that  extraordinary  region,  the 
Catakecaumen6,  which  even  to  the  modern  traveller,  with  his 
far  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface,  appears  so 
remarkable.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Ephorus  was  mistaken  when  he  talked  of  Xanthus  as  ^'  having 
served  as  a  starting-point  to  Herodotus."  ^®  He  was  an  older 
man,  having  been  born  b.c.  499,^^  and  probably  an  earlier  writer 
(though,  as  he  mentioned  an  event  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,** 
he  could  not  have  been  greatly  earlier)  ;  but  Herodotus  had  not 
seen,  perhaps  had  not  heard  of,  his  compositions.  Apparently, 
they  were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  by 
Ephorus,  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  Cym^,  who  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  It  is  not  even  certain 
that  they  were  written  at  the  time  when  Herodotus  first  com- 
posed his  history.  ^^ 

Modern  critics  have  rarely^*  failed  to  see  our  author's  entire 
independence  of  the  works  of  Xanthus ;  but  it  has  sometimes 
been  argued  that  there  are  unmistakeable  traces  of  his  having 
known  and  used  the  writings  of  Charon.^*  Undoubtedly  he 
mentions  a  variety  of  matters,  some  of  them  matters  that  may 
be  called  trivial,  which  were  likewise  reported  by  Charon ;  but 
as  the  two  writers  went  over  exactly  the  same  ground,  they 
could  not  but  have  many  points  of  contact,  and  therefore,  pro- 
bably, of  coincidence.     The  question  is,  whether  the  points  are 


•  Book  i.  ch.  93.  hia  work  in  Asia  Minor,  about  B.c.  450, 
7  See  Mr.  Hamilton'a  Travels  in  Asia  he  would  have  composed  it  at  the  time 

Minor  (vol.  i.  pp.  136-144),  where  the  when  Xanthus  was  only  fifty-one,    so 

striking  features  of  this  curious  volcanic  that  it  is  quite  possible  the  Lydian'his- 

tract    are    fully   and  graphically  por-  tory  of  that  author  may  have  been  pub- 

trayed.  lished  afterwards.    Dionysius  spoke  of 

"  Fragments  3  and  4.  Xanthus  as  only  a  little   earlier  than 

•  See  ii.  10-12;  iv.  23  and  191 ;  vii.  Thucydid^s,     (Jud.  de  Thuc.  p.  818  ) 
129.                                    •/        V     ,  "  Creuzer    is.    I    believe,  the    only 

w  Fragment  102.     'nfM^Jdry  r^s  d^p-  modern  critic  who  has  maintained  that 

fAhs  8c8wic<^or.  Herodotus  made  use  of  Xanthus.  ( Creuz. 

"  Suidaa  ad  voc.  UdyBos,  ad  Xanth.  Fragm.)    His  arguments  are 

"Fragment  3.      Artaxerxes  did  not  well    refuted    by   Dahhnann    (Life    of 

ascend  the  throne  till   i»c.  4»>4,  when  Herod,  p.  91.  E.  T.). 

Herodc.tiis  was  twenty  years  of  apje.  i^  Sco  Col.  Mure's  Literatims  of  Greece 

13  If  Herodotus  wrote  the  first  dnift  of  vol.  iv.  ip.  aooT.                                       ' 
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really  so  trivial  and  the  coincidences  at  once  so  numerous  and 
»o  exact  and  minute,  as  to  indicate  the  use  by  one  writer  of  the 
other,  or  to  imply  naturally  anything  more  than  mere  common 
truthfulness.     Now,  the   points   of  coincidence  do   not  really 
exceed  four.     Charon  and  Herodotus  alike  related : — 1.  A  cer- 
tain dream  of  Astyages,  concerning  his  daughter  Mandan^ : 
2.  The  revolt  of  Pactyas,  and  his  capture :   3.  The  taking  of 
Sardis  by  the  lonians :  and  4.  The  destruction  of  the  fleet  of 
Mardonius  off  Mount  Athos.     Of  these  four  events,  one  only — 
the  dream  of  Astyages — is  really  trivial ;  the  others  are  such  as 
every  writer  who   gave   an   account  of  the  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Persia  would  have  felt  himself  called  upon  to  men- 
tion, and  of  which,  therefore,  both  Charon  and  Herodotus  must 
necessarily  have  given  a  description.   With  regard  to  the  dream, 
We  do  not  know  in  what  words  Charon  related  it,  or  whether  his 
relation  really  coincided  closely  with  the   accx)unt  given  by 
Herodotus.   Tertullian,  who  aJone  reports  the  agreement,  speaks 
of  it  in  general  terms ;  ^  and  if  it  should  be  admitted  that  he 
means  a  close  agreement,  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  Ter- 
tullian, as  an  historical  authority,  is  weak  and  of  little  credit. 
With  regard  to  the  other  cases  of  agreement,  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  not  either  minute  or  exact     The  Pseudo-Plutarch, 
indeed,  overstates  the  difference  between  the  writers  when  he 
represents   Charon   as   in  two   of  the   passages  contradicting 
Herodotus.^    There  is  in  neither  case  any  real  contradiction,^ 
though  the  two  writers  certainly  leave  a  different  impression ; 
but  what  deserves  particularly  to  be  remarked  is,  that  Herodotus 
on  each  occasion  furnishes  a  number  of  additional  details ;  so 
that,  although  the  narrative  of  Charon  might  (conceivably)  have 
been  drawn  from  his,  it  is  impossible  that  his  narrative  should 
have  been  taken  from  that  of  Charon.    With  regard  to  the 
remaining  passage,  there  is  still  further  indication  of  disagree- 
ment    Charon  must  have  made  pigeons  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  his  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  arma- 
ment ;  for  his  account  of  it  led  him  to  remark  that  "  then  first 
did  white  pigeons  appear  in  Greece,  which  had  been  quite  un- 
known previously."*    It  is  needless  to  observe  that  in  the 


1  Tertullian,  a£ter  relating  the  dream  >  See  the  notes  on  the  psBsages  iu 

from  Herodotus,   merely  says,   "  Hoc  question,  i.  160,  and  v.  102. 

etiam  Charon  Lampsacenus,  Herodoto  ^  Fr.    3  —  preserved   by   Athenseus 

prior,  tradit."    (De  Anim.  c.  46.)  (Deipn.    ix.    p.    394    b).      Col.    Mure 

*  Cf.  Plut.  de  Malign.  Herod,  p.  859  strangely  yiews  this  passage  as  one  of 

A,  and  p.  861  CD.  those  which  most  distinctly  proye  Hero- 
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narrative  of  Herodotus  there  is  nothing  upon  which  such  a 
remark  could  hang.  The  circumstance,  whatever  it  was,  which 
led  Charon  to  introduce  such  a  notice,  would  seem  to  have  been 
unknown  to  our  author,  whose  love  of  marvels,  whether  natural 
or  supernatural,  would  have  prompted  him  to  seize  eagerly  on 
an  occasion  of  mentioning  so  curious  a  fact  of  natural  history. 
Further,  it  must  be  observed,  as  tending  at  least  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  supposed  use  of  the  great  work  of  Charon  by  our  author, 
that  he  was  certainly  unacquainted  with  Charon's  *  Annals  of 
Lampsacus ;'  for,  had  he  been  aware  that  Pityusa  (Fir-town) 
was  the  ancient  name  of  that  city — a  fact  put  forward  promi- 
nently by  the  Lampsacene  writer  * — he  could  not  have  failed  to 
see  the  real  point  of  the  famous  threat  against  the  Lampsacenes 
made  by  Croesus,  "  that  he  would  destroy  their  city  like  ajir^  • 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  concluded  on  very  insufficient 
grounds  that  Herodotus  was  indebted  for  a  portion  of  his  mate- 
rials to  Charon:  he  was  certainly  ignorant  of  some  of  that 
author's  labours,  and  most  probably  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
of  them/  It  is  even  possible  that  Charon,  no  less  than  Xanthus, 
may  have  published  his  works  subsequently  to  the  time  when 
Herodotus,  with  the  first  draft  of  his  histoiy  completed,  left 
Asia  for  Attica^® 


dotus  to  have  been  indebted  to  Charon,  Col.  Mure  mistranslates  Herodotus  when 

comparing  it  with  Herod,  i.  l.'iS,  and  he  represents  him  as  saying  <*  he  abstains 

regarding  both  writers  as  bearing  testi-  from  tracing    in   detail   the   origin   or 

mony  to  the  "superstitious  aversion  of  lineage  of  the  Lacedaemonian  kings,  as 

the   Persians  to  white  pigeons."      But  that  had   been  fully  done  by  others.** 

how  does  Charon's  statement  that* 'white  What  Herodotus  abstains  from  tracing 

pigeons  first  appeared  in  Greece  at  the  is  not  "  the  origin  and  lineage  of  the 

time  of  Mardonius'  failure/*  imply  that  Lacedaemonian  kings/'  but  the  estab- 

the     Persians    looked    on    them    with  lishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Danaiis  in 

••superstitious  aversion"?  the  Peloponneso.     lliid  was  a  favoiirite 

*  See  the  fragment,  preserved  by  Plu-  subject  with  the  mythologers,  whether 
tarch  (De  Virt.  Mulier.  p.  25.')  A),  which  poets  or  prose  writers.  See  note  to 
is  placed  sixth  in  the  arrangement  of  Book  vi.  ch.  55. 

Miiller  (Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  33).  ^  The  age  of  Charon  is  very  uncertain. 

•  •*  n(Twoi  rp6iroy.**     Herod,  vi.  37,  The  passage  in  Suidaa  which  should  fix 
^  Col.  Mure  thinks  that  the  work  of  his  birth  is  corrupt;  and  we  are  thus  left 

Herodotus  contains  an  allusion  (vi.  55)  without  any  exact  data  for  his  period  of 

to  Charon's  *  Spartan  Magistrates '  (Lit.  writing.     He  is  generally  said  to  have 

of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  806;.     Charon  is,  been  earlier  than   Herodotus   (Dionys. 

he  observes,    **  the  only  author  who  is  Hal.  de  Thuc.  Jud.  p.   769  ;    Plut.  de 

recorded  to  have  treated  of  the  subjects"  Malign.  Her.  p.  859  a;  Tertull.  de  An. 

which  Herodotus  there  passes  over  as  c.  4G);  and  Suidiis  makes  his  (rcm^syn- 

already  considered  by  others.    But  even  chronise  with  the  Persian  war.      But 

granting — what  is  not  at  all  certain —  there  is  evidence  that  lie  composed  his- 

that  Charon's  work  contained  an  account  tory  later  than  b.c.  465,  since  he  spoke 

of  the  ante-Dorian  peiiod,  it  is   clear  of  the  flight  of  Themistocles  to    the 

that  he  was  not  the  only  writer  who  had  court  of  Ai^taxerxes  in  that  year.   (Plut. 

treated  of  the  subject,  since  Herodotus  Vit.  Themistocl.  c.  27.)     Dionysius  (1. 

in  the  passage  itself  refers  to  several,  s.  c.)  couples  him  with  Hellanicus,  who 
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With  regard  to  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  tlie  remaining  autlior, 
^hose  works  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  used  largely  by 
Berodotus,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  conclusion  by  the  aid 
of  any  such  analysis  as  that  which  has  served  to  negative  the 
claims  of  Charon  and  Xanthus,  since  of  Dionysius  we  do  not 
possess  any  fragments.*  His  age  is  certainly  such  as  to  make  it 
likely  that  Herodotus  would  have  known  of  his  writings ;  *  but 
the  absolute  silence  observed  by  our  author  with  regard  to  him, 
and  the  probable  bareness  and  scantiness  of  his  narrative,  con- 
travene the  notion  that  his  historical  works,  however  great  an 
advance  upon  those  of  his  predecessors,  were  found  by  Herodotus 
to  be  very  valuable,  either  as  materials  for  history  or  as  models 
of  style.  As  the  earliest  of  the  prose  writers  who  turned  his 
attention  to  the  relation  of  actual  facts,  we  may  be  sure  that  ho 
fully  shared  in  that  dryness  and  jejuneness  of  composition,  that 
Laconic  curtness  of  narration,  and  that  preference  of  the  trivial 
over  the  important,  which  characterise  the  productions  of  the 
.period.*  Still  Herodotus  may  have  used  this  writer  for  the 
events  wherewith  he  was  contemporary,  especially  for  those  of 
which  Ionia  was  the  scene,  and  of  which  Dionysius  must  have 
been  an  eye-witness ;  and  there  is  at  eny  rate  more  likelihood 
of  his  having  been  under  important  obligations  to  this  author 
than  to  any  of  those  other  historical  writers  from  whom  he  has 
been  thought  to  have  borroAved. 

The  only  prose  works  with  which  Herodotus  distinctly  shows 
himself  familiar  are  the  "  Genealogies "  and  "  Geography  "  of 
Hecataeus,  and  the  treatises  of  the  mythologers.  From  these 
sources  he  may  undoubtedly  have  drawn  to  some  considerable 
extent ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  refers  to  Hecataeus  chiefly 
ia  disparagement,^  and  to  the  mythological  writers  as  relieving 
him  from  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  a  subject  which  had 
been  discussed  by  them.^    It  must,  therefore,  on  the  whole  be 


outlived  the  battle  of  ArginuBse,  b.c.  other  notices  that  he  made  the  xuune  of 

406,  and  according  to  one  account  re-  Mount  Hsemus  neuter.     (See  Muller*8 

sided  at  the  court  of  Amyntaa  II.,  who  Fragm.  Hist.  Or.  yol.  ii.  p.  5.)    Nothing 

ascended  the  throne  in  B.C.  394.     As  is  to  be  gathered  from  such  scanty  and 

Hellanicus  was  certainly  a  later  writer  insignificant  data, 

thsji  Herodotus,  so  Charon  may  have  ^  He  was  contemporary  with  Heca- 

been.  tseus  (Suidas  ad  voc.  'EiraroSos),  with 

*  Only  two  references  to  matters  con-  whom  he  is  usually  coupled, 

tained  in  the  works  of  Dionysius  have  '  See  the  specimens  given  below,  ch.iiL 

been  discovered :    one    mentions    him  ad  fin. 

among    the    writers    who    considered  '  See  ii.  21,  23,  143,  iv.  36. 

Danaiis  to  have  brought  the  alphabet  *  Herod,  vi.  55. 
to  Greece,  rather  than  Cadmus;  and  the 
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pronounced  that  he  probably  owed  but  little  to  the  historical 
literature  of  his  country,  which  was  indeed  in  its  iufancyy  and 
can  scarcely  have  contained  much  information  of  an  authentic 
character  which  was  not  accessible  to  him  in  another  manner. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Dionysius,  the  Greek  writers  of 
history  proper  were  so  little  removed  from  his  own  date,  that 
the  sources  from  which  they  drew  were  as  accessible  to  him  as 
to  them.  To  the  geographers  he  may  have  been  more  largely 
indebted.  A  writer  of  weak  authority  *  accuses  him  of  having 
copied  word  for  word  fix>m  Hecatseus  his  long  descriptions  of 
the  phoenix,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  mode  of  taking  the 
crocodile.  It  seems,  however,  improbable  that  he  should  have 
had  recourse  to  another  author  for  descriptions  of  objects  and 
occurrences  with  which  he  was  likely  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted himself;  and,  with  regard  to  the  phoenix,  his  own 
words  declare  that  his  description  is  taken  from  a  picture.* 
Still,  the  "Geography"  of  Hecataeus  may  probably  have  been 
of  use  to  him  in  his  accounts  of  places  which  he  had  not  himself 
visited,  as  in  his  enumeration  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  Northern 
Africa,  which  may  have  been  drawn  to  some  extent  from  that 
writer.'  He  also,  it  is  evident,  knew  intimately  the  works  of 
certain  other  geographers,  for  whom,  however,  he  does  not 
express  much  respect.*  It  has  been  maintained  tliat  the  genuine 
work  of  Scylax  was,  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  among  the  number  ;• 
if  so,  Herodotus  certainly  evinced  his  judgment  in  contemptu- 
ously discarding  the  wonderful  tales  told  by  that  writer  con- 
cerning various  strange  races  of  men  in  remote  parts  of  the 
world,  which  reduce  his  credibility  below  that  of  almost  any 


•  Porphyry,     quoted    by    EuBebius  work  of  that  enterpriBing  marmer."    I 
(Prep.  Ev.  z.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  459).  do  not  understand  to  what  notices  he 

•  Herod,  ii.  73.  alludes.     The  only  passages,  so  far  as  I 
^  Hecatsous  mentioned  the  Psylli,  the  am  aware,  which  can  be  referred  with 

Mazyes  or  Maxyes,  the  Zaueces,  and  the  any  degree  of  probability  to  the  genuine 

Zygantes  as   nations   inhabiting    these  Scylax,are  Arist.  Pol.vii.  14;Harpocrat. 

parts  (see  Fragments  303,  304,  306,  and  ad  voo.  inrh  yris  oIkovvt^s  ;   Philostrat. 

307),  all  of  whom  appear  in  Herodotus  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  iii.  47 ;  and  Tsetses, 

(iv.  173,  191,  193,  and  194).  Chil.  vu.  144.    To  one  only  of  these,  that 

•  Seeii.  15,  17,  iv.  36,  42,  45.  in  Harpocration  (which  speaks  of  Trodo- 
'  See  Mure's  Literature  of   Greece,  dytes),  can  Herodotus  by  any  possibuity 

Tol.  iv.  p.  309.    Col.  Mure  says,  that  allude.    And  even  here  I  should  under- 

"  as  several  notices  of  Southern  Africa  stand  in  Scylax,  the  Troglodytes  of  the 

and  Asia,  transmitted  by  later  geogra-  Arabian   Gulf  (cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1103, 

phers  on  the  authority  of  Scylax,  are  1107),  in  Herodotus  (iv.  183)  those  of 

identical  in  substance  with  the  accounts  the  interior  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  1173).  From 

given  by  Herodotus  of  the  same  region,  the  age  of  Scylax,  and  the  near  vioi- 

there  is  the  less  reason  to  doubt  his  nity  of  his  birthplace  to  Halicamassus, 

having  been  acquainted  with  the  original  it  seems  likely  that  Herodotus  would 
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other  traveller.^  There  is  more  direct  evidence  ^  that  Herodotus 
inade  use  of  Aristeas,  an  author  who  had  written,  under  the 
:iiame  of  "  Arimaspea,"  a  poem  containing  a  good  deal  of  geo- 
graphical information  concerning  the  countries  towards  the 
north  of  Europe,  partly  the  result  of  his  own  personal  observa- 
lion.  Undoubtedly  he  also  profited  from  the  maps  whose  con- 
struction he  ridiculed ;  ^  but  which,  rude  and  incorrect  in  detail 
as  they  may  have  been,  could  not  have  failed  to  be  of  immense 
service  to  him  in  clearing  his  views,  and  giving  him  the  true 
notion  of  geographical  description. 

In  enumerating  the  sources  from  which  Herodotus  drew  the 
materials  of  his  work,  it  would  be  wrong  to  confine  ourselves  to 
a  consideration  of  the  early  prose  wTiters.  It  has  been  just 
noticed  that  one  of  the  geographers  to  whom  he  was  certainly 
beholden — ^Aristeas,  the  author  of  the.  Arimaspea — was  a  poet ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  considerable  portions  of  his 
historical  narrative  may  have  likewise  had  a  poetical  origin. 
Not  to  dwell  on  the  poetic  cast  of  so  much  that  he  has  written, 
which  might  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of  his  own 
mind  and  to  the  fact  that  he  modelled  his  style  mainly  on  that 
of  the  poets,  there  are  distinct  grounds  for  believing  that  certain 
portions  of  his  history,  which  are  strongly  marked  by  this  cha- 
racter, had  been  previously  made  the  subjects  of  their  poetry  by 
writers  with  whose  compositions  he  was  acquainted ;  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  drew,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  from  them.  The  mention  of  Archilochus  in  con- 
nexion with  the  poetic  legend  of  Gyges  and  Candaules  cannot 
but  raise  a  suspicion  that  the  whole  story,  as  given  in  Herodotus, 
may  have  come  from  him ;  *  while  the  notices  of  Solon,*  Pindar,^ 

haye  known  his  works,  if  he  wrote  any.  structed  by  Anaximander  ( Agathem.  i. 
Perhi^  it  has  not  yet  been  quite  satis-  1),  who  lived  about  B.C.  600-530.  He- 
factonly  established  that  the  real  Scylax  cataeus  greatly  improved  on  it.  Hero- 
left  behind  him  any  writings.  dotus  speaks  of  maps  as  common  in  lus 

*  Scylax,  or  the  writer  upon  India  who  day  (1.  s.  c). 

assumed  his  name,  asserted  that  there  *  Bahr  supposes  Herodotus  to  refer 

dwelt  in  that  country  men  with  feet  of  only  to  the  single  iambic  iine  of  Archi- 

so  large  a  size  that  they  were  in  the  habit  locnus — oH  fioi  rk  F^cm  rod  woKvxp^ffov 

of  using  them  as  parasols  (Philostr.  1.  s.  ficXct  —  which  has  come  down  to  us 

c),  and  spoke  of  others  whose  ears  were  through  Aristotle  and  Plutarch.     (See 

like  winnowing-fans  (Tzetzes,  1.  s.  c).  his  note  on  Book  i.  ch.  12.)    And  Drs. 

To  the  same  writer  are  to  be  traced  the  Liddell  and  Scott  assign  the  same  mean- 

fablaa,  repeated  afterwards  by  Daamachus  ing  to  the  word  lofifiot  in  the  passage 

and  Megasthenes  (Strab.  i.  p.  105),  con-  (Lexic.  p.  630).     But  it  appears  to  me 

oeming  men  in  India  who  had  only  one  that  Schweighoeuser,  Larcher,  and  the 

eje,  and  others  whose  ears  were  so  big  translators  generally  are  right  in  giving 

that  they  slept  in  them  (Tzetz.  1.  s.  c).  the  word  here  the  sense— certainly  borne 

*  Herod,  iv.  13.  by  it  in  later  times— of  an  iBmhiopoem, 
>  Ibid.  iv.  36.    The  first  map  known  ^  Herod,  v.  113, 

to  the  Greeks  is  said  to  have  been  con-        *  Ibid.  iii.  38. 
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Alcoeus,'  and  Simonides,^  who  all  celebrated  contemporary  per- 
sons and  events,  seem  to  show  that  he  made  some  use  of  their 
Avritings  in  compiling  his  narrative.  Further,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  the  Persian  authors  to  whom  he  refers  in  several 
places  as  autliorities  on  the  subject  of  their  early  national  his- 
tory ,*  were  poets,  the  composers  of  those  national  songs  of  which 
Xenophon,^'^  Strabo,"  and  other  writers  ^^  speak,  wherein  were 
celebrated  the  deeds  of  the  ancient  kings  and  heroes,  and  par- 
ticularly tliose  of  the  hero-founder  of  the  Empire,  Cyrus. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  pronounced  that  the 
real  source  of  almost  all  that  Herodotus  has  delivered  down  to 
us,  whether  in  the  shape  of  historical  narrative  or  geographical 
description,  was  personal  observation  and  inquiry.  His  accounts 
of  countries  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  drawn  from  his 
own  experience,  and  are  full  or  scanty,  according  to  the  time 
which  he  had  spent  in  the  countries,  in  making  acquaintance 
\vith  their  general  character  and  special  phenomena.  Where  he 
has  not  travelled  himself,  he  trusts  to  the  reports  of  others,  but 
only,  to  all  appearance,  Qi^ye-witnesBes}  K  in  any  case  he  gives 
mere  rumours  which  have  come  to  him  at  second-hand,  he  is 
careful  to  distinguish  them  from  his  ordinary  statements  and 
descriptions.^  He  seems  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  laying 
under  contribution  all  those  with  whom  his  active  and  varied 
life  brought  him  in  contact,^  and  deriving  from  them  informa- 
tion concerning  any  regions  unvisited  by  himself,  with  which 
they  professed  themselves  acquainted.  And  as  it  was  by  these 
means  that  he  gathered  the  materials  for  the  geographical  por- 
tion of  his  work,  so  by  a  very  similar  method  lie  obtained  the 
facts  which  he  has  worked  up  into  his  history.  Herodotus,  it 
must  be  remembered,  lived  and  wrote  within  a  century  of  the 
time  when  his  direct  narrative  may  be  said  to  commence,  viz., 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus.  The  true  subject  of  his  history — ^the 
Persian  War  of  Invasion — was  yet  more  recent,  its  commence- 


7  Herod,  v.  95.    ■  Ibid.  v.  102,  vii.  228.  <roi ;  compare  iv.  45),  and  hk  refusal  to 

*  Ibid.  i.  1-5,  95,  214  ad  fin.  describe  the  countries  above  Scythia  (It. 

*®  Cyrop. I.  ii.  §  1.    " Book xv. p.  1041 .  16,  ohZhos  ahr  6rcr9w  uZiyai  ^>afi4rov 

^  As  Atbenoeus,  who  quotes  Dino  to  Hraficu  xveiaeou),    or  those  above  the 

the    same    effect.      (Deipnosoph.    xiv.  Argippteans   (iv.  25),   and   Issedoniana 

p.  633  D.)  (ibid.).    Certain  knowledge  {rh  iLTptxh) 

^  This  is  not  always  expressed,  but  seems  to  mean  knowledge  thus  derived. 

it  appears  from  his  refusal  to  accept  of  (See  iii.  98,  116:  iv.  16,  25;  v.  9.) 

any  statements  or  descriptions  as  certain,  '  See  ii.  32,  33;   iv.  16,  24,  26-27,  32, 

imless    received    from  an   eye-witness.  ^  Marked  indications  of  this  practice 

Hence  his  reluctance  to  allow  of  a  sea  to  of  inquiry  will  be  found  in  the  following 

the  north  of  Europe  (iii.  115,  oMvos  passages:  11.19,  28,  29,  34,  lo4;  iii.  115; 

alirSxTtM  y9yofi4yov  ob  Biyofuu  okov-  iv.  16. 
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ment  falling  less  than  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  his  writing. 
He  would  thus  stand  in  regard  to  his  main  subject  somewhat  in 
the  position  of  a  writer  at  the  present  day  who  should  determine 
to  compose  an  original  history  of  the  last  war  with  Napoleon, 
while,  in  respect  of  the  earlier  portion  of  his  direct  narrative,  he 
would  resemble  one  who  should  make  his  starting-point  the 
accession  of  George  IIL  to  the  throne.  Abundant  living  testi- 
mony would  thus,  it  is  plain,  be  accessible  to  him  for  the  later 
and  more  important  portion  of  his  history,  while  for  the  iniddle 
portion  he  would  be  able  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  such  evi- 
dence, which  would  fail  him  entirely  for  the  early  period.  Even 
then,  however,  he  might  obtain  from  living  persons  the  accounts 
which  they  had  received  from  those  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  transactions.  This,  accordingly,  is  what  Herodotus  seems 
to  have  done.  Travelling  over  Europe  and  Asia,  he  everywhere 
made  inquiries  from  the  various  parties  concerned  in  the  matters 
about  which  he  was  writing ;  and  from  the  accounts  which  he 
thus  received,  compared  and  balanced  against  each  other,  he 
composed  his  narrative.  Where  contemporary  evidence  failed 
him,  or  even  where  it  was  scanty,  he  extended  his  inquiries, 
endeavouring  in  each  case  to  arrive  at  the  truih  by  sifting  and 
comparing  the  different  reports,*  and  often  deriving  his  inform- 
ation from  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  those  who  had  been  per- 
sonally engaged  in  the  transactions.  The  stories  of  Thersander  * 
and  of  Archias '  i^re  respectively  specimens  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  more  recent  and  the 
earlier  facts  which  enter  into  his  narrative.  Of  course  the  more 
remote  the  events  the  more  dependent  he  became  upon  mere 
general  tradition  and  belief  which,  unless  in  the  bare  outline  of 
matters  of  great  public  concern,  or  in  cases  where  the  popular 
belief  is  checked  and  supported  by  documentary  evidence  of 
some  kind  or  other,  is  an  authority  of  the  least  trustworthy 
description.  Before  dismissing  this  subject  it  will,  therefore,  be 
desirable  to  consider  what  amount  of  such  evidence  existed 
among  the  various  nations  into  whose  earlier  history  Herodotus 
pushed  his  inquiries,  and  how  far  it  was  accessible  to  himself  or 
to  those  from  whom  he  derived  his  information. 

In  Greece  itself  it  is  certain  that  there  existed  monumental 


*  Seel  1-5,  20,  70,  75,  95,  214;  ii.  3,  ix.  74. 

1 47 ;  UL  1-3, 9,  32,  47, 56, 120-121 ;  iy.  6-  •  Book  ix.  cha.  15,  16. 

13,  150-154;  v.  44,  57,  85,  86;  vL  53;  •  Book  iii.ch.  55. 
▼ii.   150,  213,  214;  viii.  94,   117-120  ; 
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records  of  two  different  kinds,  containing  undoubtedly  but  few 
details,  yet  still  of  great  importance,  as  furnishing  fixed  points 
about  which  the  national  traditions  might  cluster,  and  as  checks 
upon  the  inventiveness  of  fabulists.  The  earliest  were  the  lists 
of  kings,  priests,  and  victors  at  the  games,  preserved  in  some  of 
the  principal  cities  and  sanctuaries,'  which  formed  in  after  times 
a  basis  for  the  labours  of  chronologers,^  and  carried  up  a  skeleton 
of  authentic  history  to  the  return  of  the  HeraclidsB.  Besides 
these,  there  were  to  be  found  in  the  various  temples,  agorsa,  and 
other  pubUc  places  throughout  Greece,  particularly  in  the  great 
national  sanctuaries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  a  vast  number  of 
inscribed  offerings — many  of  them  of  great  antiquity— con- 
taining in  their  dedicatory  inscriptions  curious  and  in  some  in- 
stances detailed  notices  of  historical  events,  of  the  utmost  value 
to  the  historian.  Of  the  latter  class  of  monuments  Herodotus 
shows  himself  to  have  been  a  diligent  observer ;  and  considerable 
portions  of  his  history  are  authenticated  in  this  satisfactory 
manner.  To  instance  from  a  single  book — the  independence  of 
Phrygia  under  a  royal  line  affecting  the  names  of  Midas  and 
Gordias,  the  wealth  and  order  of  succession  of  the  last  or  Merm- 
nade  dynasty  of  Lydian  kings,  the  enormous  riches  of  Croesus, 
the  friendly  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  Sparta,  and  his  great 
devotion  to  the  Greek  shrines ;  the  escape  of  Arion  from  ship- 
wreck, the  filial  devotion  of  Cleobis  and  Bito,  and  the  repulse  of 
the  Spartans  by  the  Tegeans  on  their  first  attempt  to  conquer 
Arcadia,  are  all  supported  by  this  kind  of  testimony  within  the 
space  of  seventy  chapters  after  the  history  opens.®  More  im- 
portant than  any  of  these  instances  is  that  of  the  two  pillars  of 


^  As  the  public  registers  (&ya7pa^a2)  E.  T. ;  and  C.  Miiller's  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  i. 

at  Sparta  (Plut.  Vit.  Ages.  c.  19),  con-  p.  zviii.).   Hellanicus  in  his  'Priestessea 

taining  the  names  of  all  the  kings,  and  of  Juno/  and  his  *  Camean  Victors/  fol- 

(probably)  the  number  of  years  they  lowed  no  doubt  the  authentic  catalogues 

reigned — the  ancient  chronicles  (Apx^**  ^^  Sparta  and  Argos.   TimtBus  compared 

ypdfjLfiara)  at  Elis  (Pausan.  Y.  iv.  §  4) —  the  lists  of  archons  at  Athens,  kings  and 

the  registers  at  Sicyon  and  Argos  (Plut.  ephors  at  Sparta,  and  priestesses  at  Ai^gos, 

de  Mus.  p.  1 134  A.  B.) — the  list  of  the  with  the  catalogue  of  the  Olympic  victors 

Olympian  victors  from  the  time  of  Co-  (Polyb.  1.  s.  c).  Eratosthenes  and  Apol- 

reebus,  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  of  lodorus  seem  to  have  founded  their  early 

Jupiter  at  Olympia  (Pausan.  V.  viii.  §3;  Greek  chronology,   first  on  the  list  of 

Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  Pars  I.  c.  xzxii.) —  Spartan  kings,  and  then  on  the  Olympic 

that  of  the   Camean  victors  at  Sparta  catalogue.  (MuUer's  Dorians,  1.  s.c.) 

(Athen.  xiv.p.  635  E.)— and  that  of  the  »  See  L  14,  24,  25,  31,  50-2,  66,  69. 

archons  at  Athens  (Polyb.  xii.  zii.  §  1).  Further  instances  of  the  careful  obser- 

*  Charon's  work  on  the  '  Chief  Rulers  vanoe  by  Herodotus  of  such  memorials 

of  Sparta'  was  probably  taken  from  the  will  be  found  i.  92;  ii.  181,  182 ;  iii.  47; 

ancient  registers  of  the  Lacedaemonians  iv.  15, 152;  v.  59-61,  77;  vi.  14;  viL  228; 

(see  O.  Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  150,  and  in  the  passages  noted  below. 
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XDarius,  which  contained  an  account,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Per- 
sian, of  the  forces  wherewith  that  monarch  crossed  the  Bos- 
iphorus,  and  which  were  seen  by  Herodotus,  in  detached  pieces, 
^t  Byzantium.^     Of  equal  consequence  was  the  famous  tripod,  ^ 
X^art  gold  and  part  bronze,  which  the  confederate  Greeks  dedi- 
<2ated  after  the  victory  of  Plataea  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  whereon 
"vere  inscribed  the  names  of  the  various  states  that  took  part 
^igainst  the  Persians  in  the  great  struggle,  from  which  Herodotus 
^Vfss  able  to  authenticate  his  lists  of  the  combatants.^    Other 
TMnonuments  of  the  s^me  kind  are  known  to  have  existed,^  and 
StTaSSition  to  them,  historical  paintings,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  votive  tablets,  as  that  dedicated  by  Mandrocles  the  Samian 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,*  or  of  mere  ornaments,  as  those 
therewith  Pericles  adorned  the  Poecil6,*  would  serve  as  striking 
Tnemorials  of  particularly  important  occurrences.     From  these 
«nd  similar  sources  of  information  Herodotus  would  be  able  to 
check  the  accounts  orally  delivered  to  him,  and  in  some  cases 
to  ^  them  up  with  accuracy.     It  has  been  said  that  he  '^  was 
by  no  means  so  zealous  an  investigator  of  this  class  of  monu- 
ments as  might  have  been  desired;"*  and  undoubtedly  it  would 
have  been  highly  interesting  to  ourselves  had  his  work  con- 
tained fuller  and  more  exact  descriptions  of  ^them.     But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  his  history  would  not  have  been  injured 
as  a  composition  by  a  larger  infusion  of  the  element  of  autiqua- 
rianism.    We  are  not  to  conclude  that  his  inquiries  were  limited 
to  the  monuments  of  the  contents  of  which  he  makes  distinct 
mention^  since  he  does  not  go  on  the  general  plan  of  parading 
the  authorities  for  his  statements ;  and,  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  most  important  of  the  monumental  records  which  he  cit^s, 
it  is  only  casually  and  as  it  were  by  accident  that  he  lets  us  see 
he  was  acquainted  with  them.'     His  practice  of  observing  is 
sufficiently  apparent;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  he 
carried  it  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  can  be  exactly  proved 


'  Cf.  IT.  87.  "^  If  Herodotus  had  not  happened,  in 

'  This  inacription  has  been  recently  re-  speaking  of  the  desertion  to  the  Greek 

ooTerad.   See  notes  on  viii.  82,  and  ix.  84.  side  of  a  Tenian  vessel  before  the  battle 

'  Ab  the  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  at  of  Salaniis  (viii.  82),  to  notice  the  in- 

Olympia,  on  the  base  of  which  were  also  scription  of  the  Tenians  upon  the  Delphic 

engraved  the  names  of  the  Qreeks  who  tripod  on  that  account,  it  might  have 

combated  the  Persians.    See  Pausan.  V.  been  doubtful  whether  he  had  seen,  or 

xxiiL  §  1,  and  compare  note  to  book  iz.  noticed,  that  most  important  monument. 

ch.  28.  In  his  direct  account  of  the  dedication  of 

*  Herod,  iv.  88.        *  Pausan.  I.  xv.  the  tripod  (ix.  81)  he  says  nothing  of  its 

'  Mure's  Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  having  borne  any  inscription. 

p.  312. 
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from  his  writings.  It  is  certain  that  he  visited  all  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Greek  shrines ;  ®  and,  when  there,  his  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind  would  naturally  lead  him  to  make  a  general 
examination  of  the  oflferings.  If  we  view  his  references  to  these 
objects,  not  as  intended  for  an  enumeration  of  all  that  he  had 
seen,  but  as  a  set  of  specimens,  indicating  the  range  and  general 
character  of  his  inquiries,  we  shall  probably  form  a  far  truer 
estimate  of  his  labours  in  this  respect  than  if  we  regarded  his 
investigations  as  only  extending  just  so  far  as  we  can  distinctly 
trace  them.  So,  too,  with  respect  to  the  other  class  of  monu- 
ments— the  public  registers,  containing  the  lists  of  kings,  priests, 
archons,  &c. — it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  had  not 
seen  them  because  he  nowhere  quotes  them  as  authorities.  It 
is  impossible  that  they  should  have  been  unknown  to  him,  or 
when  known  have  failed  to  attract  his  attention ;  and  we  miglit 
therefore  conclude,  even  without  any  evidence  direct  or  indirect, 
that  he  must  have  made  use  of  them  to  some  extent  As  the 
OAse  stands,  we  may  go  a  step  further,  and  regard  it  as  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  in  tracing  the  pedigree  of  the 
Spartan  kings  to  Hercules,®  Herodotus  followed  the  authority  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  cmagraphs ;  and  if  so,  we  may  perhaps  refer 
to  the  same  source  his  general  notions  of  Greek  chronology.* 

The  foreign  countries  whose  history  Herodotus  embraced  in 
his  general  scheme,  present  in  regard  to  their  monumental 
records  all  possible  varieties,  from  entire  defect  to  the  most 
copious  abundance.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  the  most 
important  of  them,  possessed  in  their  inscriptions,  upon  rocks, 
temples,  palaces,  papyrus-rolls,  bricks,  and  cylinders,  a  series  of 
contemporary  documents,  extending,  in  the  case  of  the  last- 
mentioned,  to  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  the  other 
two  going  back  to  a  far  higher  actual  date,  though  not  to  a 


®  As  Delphi  Ti.  14,  19,  25,  &c.),  Do-  204),  reckoned  according  to  hiB  own  esti- 
dona  (ii.  52),  Abse  (viii.  27),  Taenarum  mate  of  three  generations  to  the  century 
(1.  24),  Apollo  IsmeniuB  at  Thebes  (i.  52;  fii.  142),  would  give  for  the  time  of  the 
V.  59),  Juno  at  Samos  (ii.  182;  iii.  60),  hero  little  more  than  700  years  before 
Diana  at  Ephesus  (i.  92),  Venus  at  Cyren6  Herodotus,  instead  of  900,  which  is  lus  * 
(ii.  181),  Erechtheus  at  Athens  (viii.  55 ;  calculation  (ii.  145).  He  must  therefore 
comp.  V.  77),  Apollo  at  Thomaz  (i.  69),  have  powepsed  some  more  definite  chro- 
me, nological  basis,  which  may  have  been 

•  Herod,  vii.  204  ;  viii.  131.  furnished  by  the   Spartan  registers,   if 

*  It  is  evident  that  Herodotus  did  not  (as  O.  Miiller  conjectures,  Dor.  vol.  i. 
obtain  his  dates  forthe  times  of  Hercules  p.  150)  they  contained  not  merely  the 
and  of  the  Trojan  war  from  a  piere  com-  names  of  the  kings,  but  the  length  of 
putation  by  generations;  for  the  21  ge-  their  reigns. 

nerations  from  Leonidas  to  Hercules  (vii. 
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period  so  early  in  the  lives  of  the  nations.     The  recent  dis- 
coveries iQ  Mesopotamia,  which  have  so   completely  authen- 
ticated the  historical  scheme  of  Berosus  both  in  its  outline  and 
its  details,^  prove  that  to  the  Babylonians  the  history  of  their 
country  as  written  upon  its  monuments  was  open,  and  could  be 
traced  back  with  accuracy  for  2000  years  before  it  merged  into 
mere  myth  and  fable.     In  Egypt  a  still  earlier  date  is  said  to 
have  been  reached,  and — whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  more  ancient  kings — at  least  from  the 
time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  which  is  anterior  to  the  Exodus 
of  the  Jews,  the  monuments  contained  contemporary  records  of 
the  several  monarchs,  and  abundant  materials  for  an  exact  and 
copious  history.^    In  Persia,  which,  on  starting  into  life,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  inheritance  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  civilisa- 
tion, writing  seems  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  first ;  and  the 
sculptured  memorials,  which  still  exist,  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and 
Xerxes  are  evidences  of  the  fact  witnessed  by  Herodotus  in 
several  places,*  that  monumental  records  were  in  common  use 
under  the  early  Achasmenian  kings.     These  seem  to  have  con- 
sisted not  only  of  grand  public  inscriptions  upon  pillars,  rocks, 
tombs,  and  palaces,*  but  also  of  more  private  and  more  copious 
documents,  preserved  in  the  treasuries  of  the  empire,  at  Babylon, 
Susa,  Ecbatana,  &c.,^  and  written  upon  skins  or  parchment,^ 
which  contained  a  variety  of  details  concerning  the  court  and 
empire,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  historian.®    In  Scythia, 


*  See  the  Essays  on  Babylonian  and  others  belonging  to  later  kings.  Pillar 
Assyrian  History,  appended  to  book  i.  inscriptions  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
Eiuaya  vi.  and  vii.  (iv.  87  and  91);  but  their  more  perish- 

'  See  the  Historical  Notice  of  Egypt  able  nature  has  caused  them  generally 

in  the  Appendix  to  book  ii.  to  disappear. 

*  Book  iii.  136;  book  iv.  chs.  87  and  •  See  Ezra,  v.  17 ;  vi.  1-2.  These  re- 
91 ;  book  vii.  ch.  100 ;  book  viii.  ch.  90.  cords  or  chronicles  are  frequently  men- 

*  Rock  inscriptions  of  Darius  remain  tioned  by  the  Jewish  historians.  See, 
at  Behistun  and  at  El  wand,  near  Hama-  besides  the  above  passages,  Ezra  iv.  15, 
dan;  similar  memorials  of  Xerxes  are  19;  Esther  ii.  23;  vi.  I;  Apoc.  Esdr. 
found  at  Elwand,  and  at  Van  in  Armenia,  vi.  2'^. 

The  tomb  of  Darius  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  7  Ai^epol  fiafftXtKol  is  the  name  under 

has  one  perfectand  one  imperfect  inscrip-  which  Ctesias  spoke  of  them  (ap.  Diod. 

tion — neither  however,  apparently,  that  Sic.  ii.  32).    He  says  they  contained  a 

%  recorded  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  1036).     The  regular  dij?est    of  the  ancient  Persian 

tomb  of  Cyrus  had  an  inscription,  as  we  history  (rcltf  wciKatas  xpd^fis  ffvyrtray- 

leam  both  from  Strabo  (1.  s.  c.)  and  Ar-  fi^vas)^  and  that  the  keeping  of  them 

rian  (vi.  29  ;  see  note  on  book  i.  ch.  214),  was  enforced  by  law. 

and  the  area  which  enclosed  it  is  still  "  Among  the  contents  of  the  Royal 

maiked  by  pillars  on  which  we  read  the  Chronicles  may  be  confidently  enimie- 

worda,  "  1  am  Cyrus  the  king — the  Achse-  rated  all  decrees  made  by  any  king  ( Ezr. 

menian."    The  great  palace  at  Persepolis  v.  17  ;  vi.  2-3),  all  signal  services  of  any 

contains  no  fewer  than  four  inscriptions  subject  (Esth.  vi.  1-2;  comp.  Herod,  viii. 

of  Darius  and  four  of  Xerxes^  as  well  as  85  and   90),   catalogues  of  the  troops 
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on  the  other  hand,  and  among  the  rude  tribes  who  inhabited 
Northern  Africa,  writing  of  any  kind  was  probably  unknown ; 
and  the  traditions  of  the  natives  were  altogether  destitute  of 
confirmation  from  monumental  sources.  Other  nations  occupied 
an  intermediate  position  between  these  extremes  of  abundance 
and  want.  Media  from  the  time  of  Cyaxares,*  Lydia,*  Phrygia,* 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Western  Asia  generally,^  were  undoubtedly 
acquainted  with  letters ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  in  possession  of  any  very  ancient  or  very  important 
written  records.  Monumental  remains  of  an  early  date  in  these 
countries  are  either  entirely  deficient,  or  at  best  extremely 
scanty,  and  such  of  them  as  possessed  a  native  literature  be- 
trayed, by  the  absurdity  and  mythic  character  of  their  annals,  a 
lamentable  want  of  authentic  materials  for  their  early  history/ 
Our  chief  inquiry  in  the  present  place  wiU  therefore  be  how  far 
Herodotus,  or  those  from  whom  he  derived  his  information,  may 
be  presumed  to  have  had  access  to  the  monumental  stores  whidi 


brought  into  the  field  on  great  occasions 
(Herod,  vii.  1 00") ,  statements  of  the  amount 
of  revenue  to  be  drawn  from  each  of  the 
provinces  (comp.  Herod,  iii.  90-94),  Ac. 
Heeren  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  8t>)  supposes,  that 
''  all  the  king's  words  and  actions  "  were 
placed  upon  record,  and  calls  the  Chro- 
nicles **  Diaries,"  but  this  view  is  not 
supported  by  his  authorities.  The  royal 
scribes  {ypofifiarurrtii)  seem  certainly  to 
have  been  in  constant  attendance  upon 
the  king  (see,  besides  Herod,  vii.  100, 
and  viii.  90,  Esther  iii.  12,  and  viii.  9), 
and  were  ready  to  record  any  remarkable 
occurrence;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  were  bound  to  enter  the  events  of 
each  day. 

'  No  strictly  Median  records  have 
come  down  to  us,  nor  have  we  positive 
proof  of  any  acquaintance  on  the  part  of 
the  Medes  with  letters.  The  ancient 
portions  of  the  2iendavesta,  which  be- 
longed to  them  in  common  with  other 
nations  of  the  Arian  stock,  were  certainly 
lianded  down  by  memory.  But  it  can 
hardly,  be  supposed  that  after  the  con- 
quest of  Assyria  by  Cyazares,  the  Medes 
would  remain  without  an  alphabet.  Pro- 
bably the  Pentian  alphabet  is  that  framed 
by  the  Arian  Medes  on  coming  in  contact 
with  the  Assyrians.  The  Persians  would 
naturally  adopt  it  from  them  on  their 
conquest  of  Media. 

*  No  Lydian  inscriptions  have  been 
as  yet  discovered,  though  the  tomb  of 
Alyattei>,  which  had  inscriptions  in  the 


time  of  Herodotus  (i.  93),  has  been  care- 
fully explored  (see  note  '  to  book  i.  eh. 
93).  The  Lydians,  however,  are  likely 
to  have  used  letters  at  least  as  early  aa 
the  Asiatic  Qreeks. 

'  Several  Phrygian  inscriptions,  chiefly 
epitaphs,  have  been  discovered  in  this 
country.  They  are  all  probably  noore 
ancient  than  the  Persian  conquest  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  only  one  of  much  impor- 
tance is  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of 
king  Midas  at  Doganla.  (See  note  *  on 
book  i.  ch.  14,  and  compai*e  Appendix - 
to  Book  i..  Essay  xi.) 

'  As  Lycia,  Ciiicia,  and  Armenia.  The 
Lycian  writing  appears  on  coins  and  in- 
scriptions, which  are  abundant,  but 
which  seem  to  be  none  earlier  than  the 
time  of  CnEflus  (Fellows's  Lycian  CoinB ; 
Chronolog.  Table).  Cilician  writing  is 
found  on  coins  only.  Armenia  has  some 
important  rock  inscriptions.  They  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Van,  and 
belong  to  a  dynasty  of  native  kings,  who 
appear  to  have  reigned  during  the  se- 
venth and  eighth  centuries  u.  c.  (See 
Col.  Hawliuson's  Commentary  on  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  p.  75.) 

^  The  fragments  of  Xanthus  Lydus 
prove  the  Lydian  annals  to  have  run  up 
into  myth  at  a  time  not  much  preceding 
Gvges.  The  Armenian  histories  of  Moses 
of  Chor^n^  and  others,  are  yet  more  com- 
pletely fabulous. 
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existed  in  such  abundance  in  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  in  various 
p&rts  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  from  which,  in  two  cases  out  of 
the  three,  authentic  histories  were  actually  composed  more  than 
a  century  later  by  natives  of  the  countries  in  question.'^ 

With  regard  to  Egypt,  Herodotus  has  distinctly  stated  that 
his  informants  were  ffie'priests.*  The  sacerdotal  body  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  temple  of  Phtha  at  Memphis  ftu^hed  him 
with  the  bulk  of  his  early  Egyptian  history ;  and  he  was  further 
at  the  p^ns  to  test  the  accounts  which  he  received  from  this 
quarter  by  seeking  information  on  the  same  points  from  the 
priests  of  Amun  at  Thebes,  and  of  Ba  at  Heliopolis.  It  may 
perhaps  be  questioned  whether  he  obtained  access  to  the  eccle- 
siastics of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  learning  in  Egypt,  or 
only  to  certain  subordinates  and  underlings ;  but  even  .in  the 
latter  case  he  would  draw  his  narrative  from  persons  to  whom 
the  monumental  history  of  their  country  was  open ;  for  this  his- 
tory was  recorded  without  concealment  upon  the  temples  and 
other  public  edifices.  What  prevented  his  Egyptian  history 
from  having  a  greater  character  of  authenticity  was,  not  the 
Ignorance,  but  the  dishonesty  of  his  informants,  who  purposely 
exaggerated  the  glories  of  their  nation,  and  concealed  its  dis- 
graces and  defeats.  It  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  likely  that 
he  had  his  historical  information  from  the  highest  than  from 
any  inferior  quarter.  His  own  rank  and  station,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  visited  Egypt,^  his  entire  satisfaction 
with  his  information,*  and  the  harmony  which  he  found  in  the 
accounts  given  him  in  remote  places,*  all  seem  to  favour  the 
supposition  that  he  obtained  access  to  the  chief  persons  in  the 
Egyptian  hierarchy,  who  however  took  advantage  of  his  sim- 
plicity and'  ignorance  of  the  language,  whether  spoken  or 
written,*  to  impose  upon  him  such  a  history  of  their  country  as 


*  BjT  Maaetho  the  Sebennjte,  and  Be-  ydoyrts  c^lci.  Am  ihiB  hannony 
roeut  the-  Babylonian,  both  contempo-  was  not  the  natural  agreement  of  truth, 
niries  of  Alexander.  it  could  only  be  the  artificial  agreement 

*  Herod,  ii.  3,  99,  118,  136,  142,  &c  of  concerted  falsehood.  Theipriests  of 
^  Suprih  p.  11.  Memphis  must  have  prepared  tneir  bre- 
'  Herodotus     calls     his    informants  thren  of  Thebes  and  Heliopolis  for  the 

throughout "  the  priests  "—  not  "  certain  inquiries  of  the  curious  Oreek,  and  haye 

priests."     It  belongs  to  his  simplicity  instructed  them  as  to  the  answers  which 

to  use  no  exaggeration  in  such  a  matter,  they  should  give.      Such  communica- 

Again,  he  goes  to  Heliopolis  because  the  tions  would  most  naturally  take  place 

|niest«  there  were  Alyvirrit»y   Xo-  between  the   leading  members  ox  the 

yi4rmrotf  and  reoeiyeii  information  sacerdotal  colleges. 

from  those  whom  he  so  characterises  ^  That  Herodotus  did  not  understand 

(iL  3).  the  written  character,  is  eyident  from 

*  See  iL    4.    i(9c    IXcyor   j/aoXo-  his  mentioning  that  the  inscription  on 

VOL.  I.                      ,  £ 
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they  wished  to  pass  cun*ent  among  the  Greeks.  Accordingly 
they  magnified  their  antiquity  beyond  even  their  own  notions  of 
it,^  reading  him  long  lists  of  monarchs  whom  they  represented 
as  consecutive,  whereas  they  knew  them  to  have  been  often 
contemporary.  They  concealed  from  him  altogether  the  dark 
period  in  their  history — ^the  time  of  their  oppression  under  the 
Hyksos,  or  shepherd-kings— -of  which  he  obtained  but  a  single 
dim  and  indistinct  glimpse,^  not  furnished  him  apparently  by 
the  priests,  but  by  the  memory  of  the  people.  They  Imowingly 
falsified  their  moniunents  by  assigning  a  late  date  to  the 
pyramid-kings,*  whom  they  disliked,  by  which  they  flattered 
themselves  tiiat  they  degraded  them.  They  distorted  the  true 
narrative  of  Sennacherib's  miraculous  discomfiture,  and  made  it 
tend  to  the  glorification  of  one  of  their  own  body.*  They  suc- 
ceeded in  concealing  all  other  invasions  of  their  territory  by  the 
kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  even  when  subsequent  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Greeks  in  their  country.*  Again,  they  were 
willing,  in  order  to  flatter  their  Greek  allies,  to  bend  their  his- 
tory into  accordance  with  the  mythology  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
and  submitted  even  to  manufacture  a  monarch  for  the  express 
purpose  of  accommodating  their  inquisitive  friends.^  Thus  in 
spite  of  the  abimdance  of  monumental  records  from  which  the 
Egyptian  informants  of  our  author  had  it  in  their  power  to  draw. 


the  pyramid  of  Cheops  was  translated  to  with  the  account   received    from    the 

him  ij  hia  interpreter  (ii.  125).    His  ig-  priests,  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  **  the 

norauce  of  the  spoken  language  appears  Egyptians." 

from  his  mlBtranslations  of  particular  ^  Herod,  ii.  124-9.     The  priests  seem 

"words,  as  of  Pir&mis,  which  he  renders  to  have  placed  the  pyramid-kings —who 

''  gentleman"  {KoXhs  ici,yaB6i),  whereas  it  really  intervened  between  Henes  and 

meant  simply  "  man  "  or  "  human  being."  Nitocris — as  late  as  they  could  venture 

^  See  Herod,  ii.  100  and  142, 143.    By  to  do  without  incurring  a  great  risk  of 

representing  their  priests  as  ^equally  nu-  detection.     As  a  remarkable  inscription 

merous  with  their  kings,  and  declaring  of  Asychis  (Herod,  ii.  13G)  made  express 

the  priesthood  to  have  descended  in  the  mention  of  the  stone  pyramids,  it  would 

direct  line  from  father  to  son,  the  Mem-  have  been  rash  to  state  that  their  buUders 

phite  informants  of  Herodotus  gave  him  lived  later  than  that  monarch, 

the  notion  that  a  settled  monarchy  had  ^  Sethos  (Herod,  ii.  141). 

endured  in  Egyptfor  above  11,000  years.  *  As  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 

Their  owii  records,  jeven  making  no  al-  reign  of  Apries  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  10 ; 

lowanee  for  contemporary  kings  or  dy-  Beros.  Fr.  14 ;  compare  Jerem.  xlvi.  25- 

nasties,  gave  a  total  of  little  more  than  6 ;  Ezek.  xxix.  19 ;  xxx.  24-5).    Several 

5000  years ;  and  (according  to  Syncellus)  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  besides  Sen- 

Manetho,  making  some  allowance  on  both  nacherib,  attacked  or  received  tribute 

scores,  reduced  the  time  between  Menes  from  Egypt,  as  Sardanapalus  I.,  Saigon, 

and  Herodotus  to  less  than  3500  years.  Esar-Haddon,  and  his  son. 

'  In  the  tradition,  noticed  in  book  ii.  "^  Proteus,  a  name  which  bears  no  re- 

ch.  128,  that  the  pyramids  were  the  work  semblance  to  any  of  those  in  Manetho'a 

of  "  the  shepherd  Philition  "  (see  note  ad  lists. 
)oc).    This  tradition,  which  conflicted 
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his  Egyptian  history  is  full  of  error,  because  they  intentionally 
garbled  4Uid  fisdsified  their  own  annals,  while  he,  from  his 
ignorance  of  their  language,  was  unable  to  detect  the  imposture.* 
Still,  where  national  vanity  or  other  special  causes  did  not  inter- 
fere, the  history  will  be  found  to  be  fairly  authentic.  The  kings 
themselves  appear,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,*  in  the  lists 
of  Manetho,  and  upon  the  monuments ;  the  chronological  order 
of  their  reigns  is  preserved  with  a  single  dislocation;^  the 
periods  of  prosperity  and  oppression  are  truly  marked;^  the 
great  works  are  assigned  for  the  most  part  to  their  real  authors ; 
even  the  extravagance  of  the  chronology  is  not  without  an  his- 
toric basis,  marking  as  it  does  the  fiwjt,  confirmed  by  Manetho, 
that  the  Egyptians  coul4  produce  a  catalogue  of  several  hundred 
persons  who  had  borne  the  title  of  king  in  their  country  between 
Menes  and  the  Bamesside  monarcbs.^  Hence,  when  the  monu- 
ments are  silent,  and  the  statements  of  Herodotus  are  not 
incompatible  with  those  of  Manetho,  they  possess  considerable 
weight,  and  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  having  at  least  a  basis  of 
truth.  They  come  from  persons  who  had  means  of  knowing 
the  real  history  of  their  country,  and  who  did  not  falsify  it 
wantonly  or  unless  to  serve  a  purpose  :  they  may  therefore  be 
taken  to  be  correct  in  their  general  outline  except  where  they 
subserve  national  vanity  or  have  otherwise  a  suspicious  appear- 
ance. On  these  grounds  the  reign  of  Sethos  in  some  part  of 
Egypt,  and  the  dodecarchy,  for  which  Herodotus  is  the  sole 
authority,  may  perhaps  be  entitled  to  rank  as  historic  facts, 
though  unconfirmed  by  other  writers.* 


*  It  may  be  doubted-whether  even  the  the  general  poverty  in  the  reign  of 
mterpretere  could  read  the  hieroglyphics.  AsychiB. 

Host  probably  they  only  understood  the  '  Manetho  has  between  four  and  five 

demotic  character.  hundred  kings  during  this  interval.  With 

*  Proteus,  Anysis,  and  Sethos  are  the  a  deduction  on  account  of  two  peculiarly 
only  monaiicbs  whose  names  cannot  be  suspicious  cases  (Dyn.  7.  70  kings,  in  70 
recognised  among  Manetho's  kings.  One  days;  and  Dyn.  17.  43  kings,  shepherds, 
of  these  ( Anysis)  can  be  otherwise  iden-  and  43  kings,  Thebans),  the  number  re- 
iified.    He  is  certainly  Bocchoris.  maining  is  854,  a  near  approach  to  the 

>  That  of  the  Pyramid-Kings.     See  330  of  Herodotus. 

note  ^  on  the  last  page.  **  Since  the  fi^rst  edition  of  this  work 

*  The  glory  of  the  Bamesside  dynasties  was  published,  a  discovery  has  been 
(19th  and  20th  of  Manetho)  is  distinctly  made,  confirming  very  remarkably  one 
indicated  by  the  expeditions  of  Sesostris  of  these  Herodotean  statements.  The 
and  the  weedth  of  fihampsinitus.  The  annals  of  Esar-Haddon's  son  and  sue- 
■oflferingsatthetimeoftheEIxodusseem  cesser  show  that  Egypt  was  actually 
to  be  mythicaUy  expressed  bv  the  blind-  split  up  in  his  time  into  as  many  as 
nen  of  Phero.  The  oppression  endured  twenty  kingdoms.  Herodotus  is  thus 
under  the  pyramid  builders  is  undoubt-  shown  to  be  quite  right  as  to  his  general 

.  edly  a  &ct.     The  decline  of  the  empire  £Etct,  and  only  incorrect  as  to  the  exact 

under  the  Tanite  kings  is  marked  by  nimiber. 

£  2 
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In  Babylon  Herodotus  appears  to  have  obtained  some  of  his 
information  from  the  Chaldaeans  attached  to  the  temple  of 
Belus,*  who  were  persons  to  whom  the  real  history  of  their 
native  land  must  undoubtedly  have  been  familiar.  It  is  how- 
ever very  doubtful  whether  he  derived  much  of  his  information 
from  tliis  quarter.^  His  Babylonian  history  may  be  said  to  be 
correct  in  outline,^  and  tolerably  exact  in  certain  important  par- 
ticulars.® Still  it  contains  some  most  remarkable  mistakes,' 
which  seem  to  show  either  that  the  persons  from  whom  he 
derived  his  materials  were  not  well  versed  in  their  country's 
annals,  or  that  he  misunderstood  their  communications.  The 
mistakes  in  question,  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  unlike  those 
which  disfigure  his  Egyptian  history,  occur  in  the  most  recent 
portion  of  the  narrative,  where  conscious  falsification  would 
liave  been  most  easy  of  detection,  and  therefore  least  likely  to 
have  been  adventured  on.  It  seems  probable  that  Herodotus 
paid  but  a  single  hasty  visit  to  the  Mesopotamian  capital,  and 
when  there  he  may  have  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
qualified  interpreter.^^  He  would  also,  as  a  Greek,  be  destitute 
of  any  particular  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  Babylonian 


»  See  Herod,  i.  181,  mhfin.  and  183. 

*  The  only  information  expressly  as- 
cribed to  the  Chdldseans  consists  of  de- 
tails respecting  the  temple  of  Belus. 
Herodotus  does  not  say  whence  he  de- 
rived his  historical  materials. 

'  Carrying  back  Babylonian  history 
for  some  seven  hundred  years,  he  noticed, 
in  the  first  place,  two  periods ;  one — 
the  first— during  which  it  was  under 
Assyria,  yet  had  sovereigns  of  its  own, 
like  Semiramis  (i.  184);  the  other,  dur- 
ing which  it  was  independent  (i.  106, 
178).  The  period  of  independence  he 
knew  to  be  little  more  than  two  genera- 
tions (compare  i.  74  and  1 88) ; — that  of 
subjection  he  was  aware  exceeded  six 
centuries.  This  latter  he  also  divided 
(as  Berosus  does)  into  two  portions,  a 
longer,  and  a  shorter  one ;  while  Assyria 
was  a  great  empire,  and  while  she  was 
only  a  powerful  kingdom.  This  divi- 
sion appears  to  correspond  to  the  Upi>er 
and  Lower  Assyrian  dynasties  of  Berosus. 

^  As  in  the  duration  of  the  first  As- 
syrian dynasty — where  his  520  years  (i. 
95)  manifestly  represent  the  (more  exact) 
526  years  of  Berosus  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron. 
Can.  pars  I.  cap.  iv.)  ;  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  independence  on  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  {L  178);  in  the 


name  of  the  last  king  (Labynetnuas 
Nabunahit),  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
capture  of  Babylon  (i.  191);  in  the  time 
of  Semiramis  (i.  184),  &c. 

•  Particularly  the  following : — 1 .  That 
I^bynetus  {Nabunahit)  was  the  son  of  a 
former  king,  and  of  a  queen  (Nitocria) ; 
2.  That  he  immediately  succeeded  the 
latter ;  3.  That  the  Babylonian  monarch, 
contemporary  with  Cyaxares,  was  also 
named  Labynetus;  4.  That  he  waa  the 
father  of  the  last  king;  and  5.  That 
queens  ever  ruled  at  Babylon  in  their 
own  name. 

^^  The  Qreek  refugees  in  Persia  woald 
study  Persian,  the  official  language, 
rather  than  any  other.  The  Chaldieans 
on  the  other  hand  would  speak  the 
Semitic  dialect  of  the  inscriptions,  and 
understand  the  ancient  Scythic  language 
of  their  country,  but  would  have  litUe 
knowledge  of  Persian.  The  communica- 
tions between  Herodotus  and  the  Chal- 
dsean  priests  would  be  much  like  those 
which  take  place  now-adays  between 
inquisitive  European  travellers  and 
^ve  Pokin  Mandarins,  through  the 
mtervention  of  some  foreign  settler  at 
Canton,  who  has  picked  up  a  slight 
smattering  of  the  local  colloquial  dialect* 
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MvanBy  and  he  would  therefore  naturally  be  left  to  pick  up  the 
bulk  of  his  information  from  those  who  made  a  living  by  show- 
ing the  town  and  its  remarkable  buildings  to  strangers.     The 
quality  of  the  historical  information  possessed  by  such  inform- 
ants may  be  judged  by  the  reader's  experience  of  this  class  of 
persons  at  the  present  day.    Herodotus  no  doubt  endeavoured 
to  penetrate  into  a  more  learned  circle,  but  the  Babylonians  of 
the  time  would  have  been  destitute  of  any  of  those  motives, 
whether  of  gratitude   or  of  self-interest,  which    induced  the 
Egyptian  priests  to  lay  aside  their  reserve,  and  consent  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  their  Greek  auxiliaries.    It  must  be  con- 
fessed at  any  rate,  that  in  the  Babylonian. history  of  our  author 
we  find  but  few  traces  of  that  exact  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
their  past  condition  which  the  Chaldaean  priest-caste  certainly  ^ 
possessed,  and  which  enabled  Berosus,  more  than  a  century 
I^kter,  to  produce  a  narrative,  extending  over  a  space  of  above 
fifteen   hundred  years,  which  has  been    lately   confirmed    in 
numerous  instances  by  contemporary  documents,   and  which 
c^ppears  to  have  been  most  completely  authentic. 

The  Persian  informants  of  Herodotus  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  the  soldiers  and   officials  of  various  ranks,  \vith  whom  he 
xiecessarily  came  in  contact  at  Sardis  and  other  places,  where 
strong  bodies  of  .the  dominant  people  were   maintained  con- 
stantly.    He  was  born  and  bred   up  a  Persian  subject;  and 
'though  in  his  own  city  Persians  might  be  rare  visitants,  every- 
"tirhere  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Grecian  states  they  formed  the 
official  class,  and  in  the  great  towns  they  were  even  a  consider- 
mble  section  of  the  population.^     This  would  be  the  case  not 
only  in  Asia  Minor,  but  still  more  in  Babylon  and  Susa,  where 
the  court  passed  the  greater  portion  of  the  year — both  which 
cities  Herodotus  seems  to  have  visited.^    There  is  no  reason  to 


^  See  Herod,  v.  1 00-1 ;  vi.  4  and  20.  "  /  did  not  see  it"  {kyi»  iiiy  fii¥  oIk  c75ok), 

'  The  visit  of  Herodotus  to  Babylon,  which  has  no  force  nor  fitness  except 

although  doubted  bv  some,  is  (I  think)  in  contrast  to  the  other  things  previously 

certain,  not  merely  from  the  minuteness  described,  which  he  must  mean  to  say 

of  his  descriptions  (i.  178-183),  but  from  that  be  did  see;  and  3.    The  statement 

several  little  touches;  e.  g.  1.  The  ex-  in  ch.  193,  that  he  refrained  from  men- 

pression  in  ch.  183,  "  as  the  Chaldseans  tioning  the  size  of  the  millet  and  sesame 

MicT'  (4rf  $\tyo¥  ol  XoXScuoi),  which  plants,  because  he  knew  that  those  tc-ho 

can  only  mean  "as  they  told  me  when  had  not  visited  the  country  would  not  be- 

/  tpos  there.'*     2.  The  remark  in  the  same  lieve  what  he  had  previously  related  of 

chapter  with  regard  to  the  colossal  statue  the  produce.    The  visit  to  Susa  rests 

of  Bel,  made  of  solid  gold  (comp.  Dan.  mainly  on  vi.  119;  it  receives,  however, 

iii.  1),  which  once  stood  in  the  sacred  someconfirmationfromthe  account  of  the 

enclosure  of  the  great  temple  of  Belus —  royal  road  as  fifur  as  that  capital  in  v.  52« 
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believf  that  he  ever  set  foot  in  Persia  Proper,  or  was  in  a 
country  where  the  Arian  element  preponderated.  Hence  his 
mistakes  with  regard  to  the  Persian  religion,^  which  he  con- 
founded with  the  Scythic  worship  of  Susiana,  Armenia,  and 
Cappadocia.  Still  he  would  enjoy  abundant  opportunities  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  views  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  their  previous  history  by  the  Persians  themselves — 
from  his'  ready  access  to  them  in  his  earlier  years,  fit)m  the 
number  of  Greeks  who  understood  their  language,  and,  above 
all,  from  the  existence  of  native  historians  to  whose  works  he 
had  access.*  The  Persians,  from  the  date  of  their  conquest  of 
the  Modes,  possessed  (as  has  been  already  shown*)  a  variety  of  ' 
auth^itic  documents,  increasing  in  number  and  copiousness  with  j 
the  descent  to  more  recent  times,  and  capable  of  serving  as  a 
solid  basis  for  history.  Moreover,  their  entire  annals  at  the 
time  when  Herodotus  wrote  were  comprised  within  a  space  of 
little  more  than  a  century — about  the  same  distance  which 
separates  the  Englishman  of  the  present  day  from  the  rebellion 
of  1745 — a  period  for  which  even  oral  tradition  is  a  tolerably 
safe  guide.  We  might  have  expected  under  these  circumstances 
a  more  purely  historic  narrative  of  the  events  in  question,  and  a 
greater  correctness,  if  not  a  greater  amplitude  of  detail,*  than 
the  work  of  Herodotus  is  found  in  fact  to  supply.  The  defkaency 
is  traceable  to  two  causes.  Among  the  Persians,  then  as  now, 
the  critical  judgment  was  far  less  developed  than  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  their  historians,  or  rather  chroniclers  (\o7M>i)*,  delighted 
to  diversify  with  all  manner  of  romantic  circumstances  the  his- 
tory of  their  earlier  kings.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
Cyrus,  the  hero-founder  of  the  empire,  whose  adventures  were 
narrated  with  vast  exaggeration  and  immense  variety.^    Hero- 


'See  the  Essay  "On  the  Religion  of  tions;   so  probably  are  the  stories  of 

the  Ancient  Persians."      ^  SyloeonandZopyrus; — the  circumstances 

^See  especially  book  i.  ch.  1;   and  of   the  expedition    of   Darius    against 

compare  i.  95,  and  214  su6  fin.    See  also  Scythia  are  probably  exaggerated.     It  is 

p.  42  of  this  chapter.  not  till  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt 

•  Suprt^  p.  47.  that  the  Persian  history  becomes  fully 

•  The  early  history  of  Cyrus  in  Hero-  trustworthy.  Among  the  omissions 
dotuB  is  purely  romance— his  treatment  which  most  surprise  us  are  those  of 
of  Croesus,  and  the  manner  of  his  own  the  Sacan  and  Bactrian  wars  of  Cyrus, 
death,  seem  to  be  fabulous ; — ^in  the  the  reduction  of  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and 
history  of  Cambyses  and  of  the  Pseudo-  Cilicia  by  Cambyses;  the  revolt  of  the 
Smerdis  are  several  important  errors; —  Medes  from  Darius;  and  his  conquest  of 
the  debate  among  the  conspirators  as  to  a  part  of  India. 

the  best  form  of  government,  and  the  ^  As  Herodotus  himself  indicates.   See 

ptory  of  (Ebares,  are  moat  oertainly  fie-  i  95  and  214, 
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dotm  too  was  by  natxiral  temperament  inclined  to  look^with 
^^vour  on  the  poetical  and  the  marvellous,  and  where  he  had  to 
^oose  between  a  number  of  conflicting  stories  would  be  dis- 
,  posed  to  reject  the  prosaic  and  commonplace  for  the  romantic 
^xi<3  extraordinary.    Thus  he  ipay  often  have  accepted  an  account 
^ixich  to  modems  seems  palpably  untrue  when  the  authentic 
^^Mon  of  the  story  came  actually  under  his  cognisance.     In 
^^'tlier  cases  he  may  have  pieced  together  the  sober  relations  of 
^^"^ters  who  drew  from  the  monuments,  and  the  lively  inven- 
tions of  romancers,  not  perceiving  the  superiority  of  the  former.^ 
I*lius  his  narrative,  where  it  can  be  compared  with  the  Persian 
^^^x^numental  records,  presents  the  curious  contrast  of  minute 
^•*xd  exact  agreement  in  some  parts  with  broad  and  striking 
^i^ersity  in  others — the  diversity  being  chiefly  in  those  points 
^^liere  there  is  the  most  of  graphic  colouring  and  highly-wrought 
^^sscription — the  agreement  being  in  names,  dates,  and  the 
^^neral  outline  of  the  results  attained  as  distinguished  from  the 
^^O.ode  in  which  they  were  accomplished.*     Unfortunately  a 


'  Hence  arise  contradictions,  as  that  in 
"^^5^^®  Scythian  war  of  Darius,  where  the 
^^me  during  which    the   Persians   are 
^^-^ituaUy  in  the  country,  and  the  time 
'^^hich  such  a  march  as  that  assigned 
"^^em  must  have  occupied,  are  widely  at 
^^'^•riance.    See  note  to  book  iv.  ch.  133. 
*  The  period  of  Persian  history  for 
'^'^hich  alone  this  comparison  is  at  pre- 
*^^nt  possible,  is  that  intervening  between 
^^=*^e  death  of  Smerdis  and  the  (second) 
^^^Necovery  of  Babylon  by  Darius,  where 
^^lie  Behistun   inscription    furnishes    a 
^-imwing  comment  upon  the  third  book 
^:kf  Herodotus.  Here  the  name  of  Smerdis, 
^1^  secret  execution  by  his  brother,  the 
^ncpedition  into  Egypt,  the  bursting  out 
^:>f  the  Magian  revolution  while  he  was 
^here,  the  death  of  Cambyses  on  hearing 
^f  the  revolty  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
'the  crown  for  a  while  by  the  Pseudo- 
Smerdis,  his  personation  of  the  son  of 
Cyrus,  the  sudden  arrival  of  Darius,  his 
six  companions,  their  names  with  one 
exception,  the  violent  death  of  the  pre- 
tender, the  period  of  trouble  which  fol- 
lowed, the  revolt  and  reduction  of  Babv- 
lon  within  a  few  years,  are  aU  correctly 
tfcated  by  our  author,  whose  princip^ 
misstatements  are  the   following  : — 1. 
The  execution  of  Smerdis  (Bardius)  after 
ihe  commencement    of   the    Egyptian 
expedition,  which  he  connects  with  the 
story  of  his  drawing  the  Ethiopian  bow 


(Herod,  iii.  30);  2.  The  attack  of  the 
conspirators  upon  the  Magi  m  the  palace 
at  Susa,  and  the  struggle  there  (chs. 
76-9);  3.  The  debate  on  the  form  of 
government,  and  the  question  who 
should  be  king  (chs.  80-7^;  4.  The 
Median  character  of  the  revolution;  and 
5.  The  whole  story  of  the  mode  in  which 
Babylon  was  recovered.  He  also  mis- 
takes the  real  name  of  the  Magus,  which 
he  supposes  to  have  been  Smerdis.  The 
full  value  and  extent  of  our  author's 
correctness  are  best  estimated  by  contrast 
with  the  writer  who,  having  had  every 
opportunity  of  gaining  exact  informa- 
tion, professed  to  correct  the  errors  of 
one  whom  he  did  not  scruple  to  call  "a 
lying  chronicler "  (ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  Cod. 
Lxxu.  ad  init.).  Ctesias  names  the 
brother  of  Cambyses,  Tanyoxarces ;  does 
not  allow  that  Cambyses  went  into 
^S7P^>  makes  him  die  at  Babylon  of  an 
accidental  hiut  which  he  had  given 
himself;  places  the  Magian  revolution 
after  his  death;  corrupts  the  names  of 
two  out  of  the  six  conspirators,  and 
entirely  changes  the  names  of  the  other 
four;  &II0WS  Herodotus  in  his  account 
of  the  death  of  the  Magus  and  of  the 
mode  in  which  Darius  became  king; 
gives  the  name  of  the  Idagus  as  Sphen- 
dadates;  and  regards  the  whole  struggle 
as  one  purely  personal.  On  one  point 
odly  does  Ctesias  improve  upon  his  pre. 
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direct  comparison  of  this  kind  can  bi;t  rarely  be  made,  owing  to 
the  scantiness  of  the  Persian  records  at  present  discovered ;  but 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  from  the  coincidences  actually 
observable,  that  at  least  some  of  his  authorities  drew  their  his- 
tories from  the  monuments ;  and  it  even  seems  as  if  Herodotus 
had  himself  had  access  to  certain  of  the  most  important  df  thoRe 
documents  which  were  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  empire. 
It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  understand  how  this  could  have  been 
brouglit  about,  but  perhaps  it  is  possible  that  either  at  Babylon 
or  at  Susa  he  may  have  obtained  Greek  transcripts  of  the 
records  in  question,  or  copies  may  liave  existed  in  the  satrapial 
treasury  of  Sardis,  in  which  case  his  acquaintance  with  them 
would  cease  to  be  surprising.     The  instances  to  which  reference 
is  especially  intended  are  the  account  of  the  satrapies  of  Darijas 
and  the  revenue  drawn  from  them  in  the  third  book,  and  the 
catalogue  of  tlie  army  of  Xerxes  in  the  seventh.    These  are 
exactly  such  documents  as  the  royal  archives  would  contain ; 
and  they  have  a  character  of  minuteness  and  completeness 
which  makes  it  evident  that  they  are  not  the  mere  result  of 
such  desultory  inquiries  as  Herodotus  might  have  been  able  to 
make  in  the  different  countries  where  he  travelled.    If  then 
these  are  actual  Persian  documents,^  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Persian  history  of  Herodotus,  at  least  from  the  accession  of 
Darius,  is  based  in  the  main  upon  authentic  national  records ; 
and  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  as  well  by  the  general  pro- 
bability of  the  narrative  as  by  its  agreement  in  certain  minute 
points  with  monumental  and  other  evidence.* 

It  results  from  tliis  entire  review  that  in  all  the  countries  with 
which  the  history  of  Herodotus  was  at  all  vitally  concerned 
there  existed  monumental  records,  accessible  to  himself  or  his 


decesBor — in  denyiDg  that  the  Zopyrui  list  of  provinces  in  the  inscriptions  of 
story  belongs  to  the  capture  of  Babylon  Behistun  and  Persepolis — the  Scythian 
by  Darius.  Even  here,  however,  it  may  expedition  by  the  tomb-inscription  at 
be  doubted  whether,  in  referring  it  to  the  Nakhsh-i-Rustam — the  length  of  Da- 
capture  by  Xerxes,  he  does  not  replace  rius's  reign  by  the  Canon,  and  by 
one  fable  by  another.  Manetho.    It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 

1  See  Heeren's  As.  Nat.  vol.  i.  pp.  97  Ctesias  misstates  the  length  both  of  this 

and  441.  E.  T.  and  the   preceding  reign,  assigning  to 

'  The  length  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses  Cambyses  18  years,  and  to  Darius  31 

is  confirmed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  (Persic.  Exc.  §§12  and  19).    The  order 

~tbe  fact  that  Darius  became  king  in  of  the  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  Da- 

his  father's  lifetime  (iii.  72),  by  the  Be-  rius  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the 

histun  inscription — the  revolt  of   the  three  inscriptions  above  mentioned,  of 

Modes  from  Darius  (i.  130),  by  the  same  which  the  Behistun  is  clearly  the  earliest, 

document — the  conquest  of  India  in  the  and  the  tomb-inscription  the  latest, 
reign  of  Darius,  by  a  comparison  of  fhe 
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iirfonnants,  of  an  authentic  and  trustworthy  character.^    These 
^^te  of  00UTB6  less  plentiful  for  the  earlier  times,  and  in  Greece 
especially  such  records  were  but  scanty ;  enough  however  existed 
everywhere  to  serve  as  a  considerable  check  upon  the  wander- 
ings of  mere  oral  tradition,  and  prevent  it  for  the  most  part 
fiom  straying  very  far  froSt  the  truth.    These  docmnents  were 
in  the  case  of  foreign  countries  sealed  books  to  Herodotus,  who 
had  no  power  of  reading  any  language  but  his  own ;  *  his  in- 
formants, however,  were  acquainted  with  them,  and  thus  a  great 
portion  of  their  contents  found  its  way  into  his  pages.     Occa- 
sionally he  was  able  to  obtain  an  entire  state-paper,  and  to 
transfer  it  bodily  into  his  work ;  but  more  commonly  he  drew 
his  information  from  men,  thus  deriving  his  knowledge  of  the 
TQore  ancient  times  at  second-hand.     Conscious  of  his  absolute 
dependance  in  such  cases  on  the  truthfulness  of  his  authorities, 
he  endeavoured  everywhere  to  derive  his  information  from  those 
best  skilled  in  the  history  of  their  native  land ;  *  but  here  he  was 
met  by  many  diflSculties — some  received  his  advances  coldly, 
others  wilftdly  misled  him — a  few  made  him  welcome  to  their 
stores,  but  in  those  stores  the  historical  and  the  romantic  were 
so  blended  together,  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  disentangle 
them.    The  consequence  is  that  m  the  portion  of  his  history 
which'  has  reference  to  foreign  countries  and  to  more  ancient 
times,  the  most  valuable  truths  and  the  merest  fables  lie  often 
side  by  side.    He  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  informants,  and  is 
compelled  to  repeat  their  statements,  even  where  he  does  not 
believe  them*    In  Greece  itself,  and  in  other  countries  as  he 
comes  nearer  to  his  own  time,  his  information  is  better  and  more 
abundant ;  he  is  able  to  sift  and  compare  statements,  to  balance 
the  weight  of  evidence,  and  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  are 
probably  in  the  main  correct.     The  events  related  in  his  last 
five  books  were  but  little  remov.ed  from  his  own  day,  and  with 


*  If  any  exceptions  need  to  be  made,  69,  77,  SI,  94,  143;  iv.  27,  59,  110,  155, 

tliey  would  be  those  of  Lydia  and  Media.  192;  vi.  96,  119;  viii.  85,  98;  ix.  110), 

The  Medea  had  no  history — ^probably  and  readily  pronounces  on  siipilarity  or 

DO  letters — ^prior  to  Cyazares,  who  led  identity  ot'  lang^uage  (i.  57,  172;  ii.  105; 

them  into  Media  Magna  from  beyond  iv.  117,  &c.).    But  in  the  latter  case  he 

the  Caspian.    The  Lydian  traditions  ran  seems  to  have  trusted  to  his  ear,  and  in 

up  into  myth  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  former  his  explanations  are  often  so 

Qjgea.  bad  as  to  show  his  complete  ignorance 

'*  There  is  an  appearance  of  linguistic  rather  than  his  knowledge  of  the  tongues 

knowledge  in  Herodotus,   which   may  in  question.    (See  notes  on  Piromis,  ii. 

seem   to    militate  ^gainst   this    view.  143;  and  on  the  names  of  the  Persiau 

He  frequently  int^Kces  and  explains  kings,  vi.  98.) 


foreign  words  (i.  llUT  192;  il  2,  30,  46,        «  Cf.  i.  1,  95,  181^;  ii  3,  &o. 
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regard  to  these  he  has  almost  the  authority  of  a  contemporary 
historian ;  for  his  informants  must  have  been  chiefly  persons 
engaged  in  the  transactions.  His  own  father  would  most  likely 
have  witnessed  and  may  have  taken  part  in  the  Ionian  insnr^ 
rection,  wliich  preceded  the  birth  of  Herodotus  by  less  than 
fifteen  years.  The  subsequent  events  must  have  been  familiar 
to  all  the  elder  men  of  his  acquaintance,  Marathon  being  no 
further  removed  from  him  than  Waterloo  from  ourselves,  and 
Salamis  being  as  near  as  Navarino.  He  would  find  then  in  the 
memory  of  living  men  abimdant  materials  for  an  authentic 
account  of  those  matters  on  which  it  was  his  special  object  to 
write ;  and  if  a  want  of  trustworthy  sources  from  which  to  draw 
is  to  be  brought  forward  as  detracting  from  the  value  of  his 
work,  it  must  at  any  rate  be  conceded  that  the  objection  lies,  . 
not  against  the  main  narrative,  but  against  the  introductory 
portion,  and  even  there  rather  against  the  episodes  wherein  he 
'ventures  to  trace  the  ancient  history  of  some  of  ihe  chief  coun- 
tries brought  into  contact  with  Persia,  than  against  the  thread 
of  narration  by  which  these  ambitious  efforts  are  connected  with 
the  rest  of  the  treatise.  The  episodes  themselves  must  be 
judged  separately,  each  on  its  own  merits.  The  traditions  of 
the  Scyths,  of  the  Medes  before  Cyaxares,  of  Lydia  before 
Gyges,  and  of  all  coimtries  without  a  literature,  must  be  received 
Mdth  the  greatest  caution,  and  regarded  as  having  the  least 
possible  weight.  But  the  accounts  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Persia,  and  the  various  states  of  Greece,  having  been  derived  in 
part  from  monuments  and  otherwise  from  those  who  possessed 
access  to  monuments,  deserve  throughout  attentive  considera- 
tion. They  may  from  various  causes  often  be  incorrect  in  par- 
ticulars ;  but  they  may  be  expected  to  be  true  in  outline ;  and  in 
their  details  they  may  not  unfrequently  embody  the  contents  of 
authentic  documents  existing  at  the  time  when  Herodotus 
wrote,  but  now  irrecoverably  lost  to  us.  Critical  judgment 
must  separate  in  them  the  probable  from  the  improbable ;  but 
whatever  comes  imder  the  former  head,  and  is  not  contradicted 
by  better  authority,  may  well  be  received  as  historical,  at  least 
until  fresh  discoveries  shall  at  once  disprove  their  truth,  and 
supply  us  with  more  authentic  details  to  substitute  in  thei^k 
place. 
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CHAPTER   IIL 

ox  THE  MERITS  AND  DEFECTS  OF  HERODOTUS  AS  AN  HISTORIAN. 

Merits  of  Herodotus  as  an  histonan:  1.  Diligence.  2.  Honesty  —  Failure  of  all 
attacks  on  his  veracity.  3.  Impartiality  —  Charges  of  prejudice  —  Remarkable 
instances  of  candour.     4.    Political,  diepassionateness.      5.    Freedom  ft-om 

national  vanity. Defects  as  an  hLstorian:  1.  Credulity  —  Belief  in  omens, 

oracles,  dreams,  &c.  —  Theory  of  Divine  Nemesis  —  Mainrels  in  Nature.  2. 
Spirit  of  exaggeration  —  Anecdotes.  3.  Want  of  accuracy  —  Discrepancies  — 
Repetitions  —  Loose  chronology,  &c.  4.  Want  of  historical  insight  —  Confu- 
sion of  occasions  with  causes  —  Defective  geography  —  Absurd  meteorology  — 

Mythology  —  Philology. Merits  as  a  writer :  1.  Unity  —  Scope  of  the  work. 

2.  Clever  management  of  the  episodes  —  Qiiestion  of  their  relevancy.  3.  Skill 
in  character-drawing  —  The  Persians  —  The  Spartans  —  the  Athenians  — 
Persian  and  Spartan  kings:  Themlstocles  —  Aristides  —  Greek  Tyrants: 
Croesus  —  Amasis  —  Nitocris  —  Tomyris,  &c.  4.  Dramatic  power.  5.  Pathos. 
6.  Humour.  7.  Variety.  8.  Pictorial  description.  9.  Simplicity.  10.  Beauty 
of  style.     Conclusion. 

In  forming  our  estimate  of  an  historical  writer  two  things  have 
to  be  considered — the  value  of  his  work  as  an  authentic  exposi- 
tion of  the  facts  with  which  he  deals,  and  its  character  as  a 
composition.  On  the  former  head  some  remarks  have  been 
already  made  while  we  have  been  treating  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  history  of  Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  derived ;  but 
a  more  prolonged  and  detailed  consideration  of  it  will  be  now 
entered  on,  with  special  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
writer,  which  have  been  very  variously  estimated  by  different 
critics.  It  is  plain  that  however  excellent  the  sources  from 
which  Herodotus  had  it  in  his  power  to  draw,  the  character  of 
his  history  for  authenticity,  and  so  its  real  value,  will  depend 
mainly  on  his  possession  or  non-possession  of  certain  attributes 
which  alone  entitle  an  historian  to  be  listened  to  as  an  authority. 
J[lie  primary  requisites  for  an  historian — given  the  possession 
of  ordinary  capacity — are  honesty  and  diUgence.  The  latter  of 
ikBBe  two  -qualities  no  one  has  ever  denied  to  our  author. 
Perhaps,  however,  scarcely  suflScient  credit  has  been  allowed 
him  for  that  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  that  unwearied  spirit  of 
research,  which  led  him  in  disturbed  and  perilous  times  to 
imdertake  at  his  own  cost  a  series  of  journeys  over  almost  all 
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parts  of  the  known  world* — ^the  aggregate  of  which  cannot  have 
amounted  to  less  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  miles — ^for 
the  sole  purpose  of  deriving,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  foun- 
tain-head, that  information  concerning  men  and  places  which 
he  was  bent  on  putting  before  his  readers.  Travelling  in  the 
age  of  Herodotus  had  not  ceased  to  be  that  laborious  task,  which 
had  exalted  in  primitive  times  the  "  much-travelled  man  "  into 
a  hero.^  The  famous  boast  of  Democritus^  has  a  moral  as  well 
as  an  intellectual  bearing,  and  is  a  claim  upon  the  respect  no 
less  than  upon  the  attention  of  his  countrymen.  At  the  period 
f  oi  which  we  are  speaking  no  one  journeyed  for  pleasure ;  and  it 
,/  required  either  lust  of  gain  or  the  strongest  thirst  for  knowledge 
to  induce  persons  to  expose  themselves  to  the  toils,  hardships, 
and  dangers  which  were  then  attendant  upon  locomotion,  par- 
ticularly in  strange  countries.  We  may  regret  that  the  journeys 
of  Herodotus  were  sometimes  undertaken  for  objects  which  do 
not  seem  to  us  commensurate  with  the  time  and  labour  which 
they  must  have  cost,*  and  that  in  other  instances,  where  the 
object  was  a  worthy  one,  they  were  baulked  of  the  fruit  which 
he  might  fairly  have  expected  them  to  bear ;  *  but  it  would  be 
imjust  to  withhold  from  him  the  meed  of  our  approval  for  the 
activity  and  zeal  which  could  take  him  from  Egypt  to  Tyre, 
and  from  Tyre  to  Thasos,  to  clear  up  a  point  of  antiquarianism 
of  no  importance  to  his  general  history ;  and  which,  again,  could 
carry  him  from  Memphis  to  Heliopohs,  and  then  up  the  Nile, 
nine  days'  journey,  to  Thebes,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  testing 
the  veracity  of  his  Memphitic  informants.  We  must  also 
admire  that  indefatigable  inquisitiveness  —  not  perhaps  very 
agreeable  to  those  who  were  its  objects — which  was  constantly 
drawing  from  all  persons  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  what- 
ever information  they  possessed  concerning  the  history  or  peea- 
liarities  of  their  native  land  or  the  countries  where  they  had 
travelled.*      The   painstaking   laboriousness   with    which   his 


'  Vide  suprA,  pp.  7-9.  •  Herddotus   enumerates  among   his 

*  See  the  opening  of  the  Odyssey ;  informants,  besides  Persians,  Egyptians, 
and  compare  Horat.  £p.  I.  ii.  19-22;  A.  and  ChaIda>anB,  the  Scythians  (iv.  5, 
P.  141.     See  also  Viig.  ^En.  i.  7.  24),  the  Pontine  Greeks  (iv.  8,  18,  24, 

'  Ap.  Clem.  Alexandr.  (Strom.  I.  p.  &c.),  the  Tauri  (iv.  103),  the  Colohians 

357.)    *E7^  l\  rSav  Kar*  ifiavrhv  iofBp^  (ii.  104),  the  Bithj^ians  (vii.  75),  the 

ir«v  77;k  TXtltrrriv  4ir€ir\uvri<rdfifi¥f  Iffro-  Thracians  (v.  10),  the  Lydians  (iv.  45), 

p4eev   rh  fi-fiKiffra-   iral   &^pas  Ka\  yias  the  Carians  (i.  171),  the  Caunians  (i. 

irXflcTTOf  eT8o»''  ic.t.\.  172),  the  Cypiians  (i.  105;  vii.  90,  &©•), 

<  See  book  ii.  ch.  44.  the  Phoenicians  (i.  6),  the  Tynan  priests 

•  Ibi  d.  ch.  3.  (ii.  44),  the  Modes  (vii.  62),  the  Arabiaxu 
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materials  were  collected  is  marked  by  that  term  whereby  he 
designated  its  results,  viz.  ^laropir) — which  is  not  really  equiva- 
lent to  our  "history/*  but  signifies  "investigation"  or  "re- 
search,'* and  so  properly  characterises  a  narrative  of  which 
diligent  inquiry  has  formed  the  basis. 

The  honesty  of  Herodotus  has  not  passed  unchallenged. 
Several  ancient  writers,'  among  them  two  of  considerable 
repute,  Ctesias  the  court-physician  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and 
Plutarch,  or  rather  an  author  who  has  made  free  with  his  name, 
have  impeached  the  truthfulness  of  the  historian,  and  main- 
tained that  his  narrative  is  entitled  to  little  credit.  Ctesias 
seems  to  have  introduced  his  own  work  to  the  favourable  notice 
of  his  countrymen  by  a  formal  attack  on  the  veracity  of  his 
great  predecessor,®  upon  the  ruins  of  whose  reputation  he  hoped 
to  establish  his  own.  He  designed  his  history  to  supersede  that 
of  Herodotus ;  and  feeling  it  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  cope  with 
him  in  the  charms  of  composition,  he  set  himself  to  invalidate 
his  authority,  presuming  upon  his  own  claims  to  attention  as  a 
resident  for  seventeen  yecu^  at  the  court  of  the  great  king.* 
Professing  to  draw  his  relation  of  Oriental  affairs  from  a 
laborious  examination  of  the  Persian  archives,^  he  proceeded  to 
contradict,  wherever  he  could  do  so  without  fear  of  detection, 
the  assertions  of  his  rival ; '  and  he  thus  acquired  to  himself  a 


(m.  108),  the  Ammomans  (iii.  26),  the  r^€v96fuyoy).      LaertiuB    notes    certain 

CyreDwana  (iv.  154),  the  Carthnginians  tales    which  were    taxed  with    falsity 

(i¥.  43),  the  Syracnsans  (vii.  167),  and  (Proem.  §  9).    Theopompus  (Fr.  29), 

other  Siciliote  (yii.  165),  the  Crotoniate  Strabo  (xi.  740,  771,  &o.)»  Lucian  (Ver. 

(▼.    44),    the     Sybarites    (ibid.),    Vhe  Hist.  ii.  42),  Cicero  (De  Leg.  i.  1 ;  De 

priestesses  at  Dodona  (ii.  53),  the  Corin-  Div.  ii.  56),  and  others  speiJL  disparag- 

thians   (i.  23),  the  Lacedaemonians  (1.  ingly  of  his  veracity.     Their  remarks 

70,  &C.),  the  Argives  (v.  87),  the  Egiue-  apply  chiefly  to  his  marvellous  stories, 
tans  (v.  86),  the  Athenians  (v.  63,  &c.),        "  The   words  of  Photius  concerning 

the  Qcphyrsans  (v.  57),  the  Thessalians  Ctesias  (Bibliotbec.   Cod.  i<xxii.)  are: 

(vii.  129j,  the  BCacedonians  (viii.  188),  <rxc8bK  iy  Siiraffiy  iipriKtifitya  *Hpo^6r^ 

the  Helleepontine  Greeks  (iv.  95),  the  larrop&y,  &XA&  koX  r^t{Kmiy  ainhy  &iro- 

Lesbians  (L  23),  the  Samians  (i.   70),  KoKwy  iy  troXXoU. 
the  Delians  (vi.  98),  the  lonians  (ii.  15),        *  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32.    For  the  fact  of  the 

the  Cretans  (i.  171),  the  Therseans  (iv.  residence  of  Ctesias  in  Persia,  see  Xen. 

150),  &c.  &0.  An.  I.  viii.  §  26-7;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  938; 

^  Mimetho,  the    Eg3rptian   historian,  Tzetz.  Chil.  i.  i.  85. 
if  said  to  have  written  a  book  against        ^  Diod.  Sic.  1.  s.  o.     olros  oiy  ^aty 

Herodotus  (Etvm.  Magn.  s.  v.  Acoyro-  4k  r&y  fiaffikiKwy  8t^0cf>MK,  4y 

K6fu>s)»      Another    was    composed    by  off  ol  Tl4p<rat  rhs  iraKaihs  irpd^us  xard 

Harpocration,  '  On  the  False  Statements  rtya  y6iioy  cTxok  ffvyr*rayfi4ycu,  ir  o  X  v- 

made  by  Herodotus  in  his  History'  (Ilcpi  irpayfAoyfi(rat    rii   Koff    iKwrra    koX 

rev  icorc^f  inrtfoi  t^k 'HpoS^ov  IffraploM.  crvyra^dtityoy  riiy  IffropioM  tis  rohs"E\kri' 

See  Suidas  ad  voc.  ^AproKptn-iwy.)   Jose-  yas  4^9y€yKuy, 

phus  (oontr.  Ap.  i.  3)  asserts  that  all       >  The  most  important  points  on  which 

Chreek  writers  admitted  Herodotus  to  be  the  two  writers  differed  were,  1 .  The  date 

generally  untruthful  {4y  rots  irXMimois  of  the  first  establishment  of  a  great 
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degree  of  feme  and  of  consideration  to  which  his  literary  merits 
would  certainly  never  have  entitled  him,  and  which  the  course 
of  detraction  he  pursued  could  alone  have  enabled  him  to  gain. 
By  the  most  imblushing  effrontery  he  succeeded  in  palming  oflT 
his  narrative  upon  the  ancient  world  as  the  true  and  genuine 
account  of  the  transactions,  and  his  authority  was  commonl]!^^ 
followed  in  preference  to  that  of  Herodotus,  at  least  upon  slMd 
points  of  purely  Oriental   history.^     There  were  not  wanting— 
indeed  in  ancient  times  some  more  critical  spirits,  e.g.  Aristotle^ 
and  the  true  Plutarch,*  who  refused  to  accept  as  indisputable^ 
the  statements  of  the  Cnidian  physician,  and  retorted  upon  him.^ 
the  charge  of  untruthfulness  which  he  had  preferred  against  our-^ 
author.     It  was  diflScult,  however,  to  convict  him  of  systematic  ^ 
falsehood  until  Oriental  materials  of  an  authentic  character  — 


Assyrian  empire  at  Nineveh,  which 
Ctesias  placed  almost  a  thousand  years 
before  Herodotus;  2.  the  duration  of 
the  empire — according  to  Ctesias,  130G 
years,  according  to  Herodotus,  520 ;  3. 
the  date  of  the  Median  conquest  of 
Assyria,  which  Ctesias  made  about  B.C. 
876,  Herodotus  about  B.C.  600;  and, 
4.  the  duration  of  the  Median  kingdom 
— above  300  years  in  the  fonuer,  1 50  in 
the  latter  writer.  Minor  points  of  dif- 
ference are,  the  names  and  number  of 
the  Median  kings,  the  relationship  of 
Cyrus  to  Astyages,  the  mode  in  which 
Sardis  was  taken,  the  enemy  against 
whom  Cyrus  made  his  last  expedition, 
the  names  of  the  brother  of  Cambyses 
and  of  the  Magus,  the  circumstances  of 
the  invasion  of  Egypt,  the  manner  of  the 
death  of  Cambyses  and  the  length  of  his 
reign,  the  names  of  the  six  conspirators, 
the  length  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  the 
time  when  Babylon  was  recovered  by 
the  stratagem  ascribed  to  Zopyrus,  the 
number  of  the  army  and  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
the  order  of  the  great  events  in  the 
Persian  War,  the  time  and  place  of  the 
death  of  Mardonius,  the  numbers  of  the 
Greek  fleet  at  Salamis,  &c. 

'  The  historical  work  of  Ctesias  seems 
to  have  been  at  once  received  by  his 
coimtrymen  as  authoritative  concerning 
the  £a«t.  Even  Aristotle,  who  rejected 
the  fables  of  the  ludica,  appears  to  have 
given  a  certain  amount  of  credit  to  the 
Assyrian  history.  (Polit.  v.  8;  Eth. 
Nic.  i.  5.)  His  disciple,  Clearchus, 
followed  m  the  same  track  (Fr.  5),  as 
did  Duris  of  Samue,  acontemporaiy  (Fr. 
14).  Polybius  (u.o.  160)  appettra  to  have 


adopted  from  Ctesias  the  whole  outline 
of  his  Oriental  narrative  (Fr.  9 ;  com- 
pare VIII.  xii.  §  3,  and  xxxvn.  ii.  §  6), 
as  did  i£milius  Sura,  Trogus  Pompeius, 
and  the  Augustan  writers  genei-ally. 
(See  Diodorus  Siculus,  book  ii.;  Nic. 
Damasc.  Frs.  7-10;  Strabo,  xvi.  pp. 
1046-7.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  6)  fol- 
lowed Sura,  and  Justin  (i.  1-3)  Trr>gus 
Pompeius;  while  Castor  (ap.  Euseb.), 
Cephalion  (Fr.  1),  and  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria (vol.  i.  p.  379),  drew  direct  from 
Ctesias  himself.  Eusebius  unfortunately 
adopted  the  views  of  Ctesias  from  Dio- 
dorus, Castor,  and  Cephalion,  whence 
they  passed  to  the  whole  series  of  eccle- 
siastical writers,  as  Augustine,  Sulpicius 
Severus,  Agathias,  Eustathius,  Syncel- 
lus,  &c.  They  are  also  found  in  Moses 
of  ChorSnd,  who  took  them  from  Cepha- 
lion (i.  17);  in  Abydeuus  to  a  certain 
extent  (Fr.  11);  in  Athenaeus,  Tzetzes, 
and  others. 

*  The  monstrous  fables  of  the  Indica 
were  what  chiefly  moved  the  indigna- 
tion of  Aristotle.  (See  Qen.  Anim.  ii. 
2;  Hist.  Anim.  ii.  iii.  §  10;  iii.  sub 
fin.;  viii.  xxvii.  §  3.)  But  having 
learnt  from  them  the  untrustworthy 
character  of  the  writer,  he  does  not 
accept  as  authoritative  his  historical 
narrations.  See  Pol.  v.  8,  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  account  which  Ctesias  gave  of 
the  effeminate  Sardanapalus,  Aristotle 
adds,  ft  d\7i0fi  ravra  ot  fivOoKo' 
yovyrts  \4yovffi¥. 

*  See  Plutaixih  (Vit.  Artaxerx.  c.  13, 
et  alibi).  And  compare  Luciau,  De 
Conscribend&  Historic  (ii.  42;  vol.  iv. 
p.  202),  and  Arrian  (Exp.  Alex.  t.  4), 
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were  obtained  by  which  to  test  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
two  writers.  A  comparison  with  the  Jewibh  scriptures,  and  with 
the  native  history  of  Berosus,  first  raised  a  general  suspicion  of 
the  bad  faith  of  Ctesias,®  whose  credit  few  moderns  have  been 
bold  enough  to  maintain  against  the  continually  increasing 
evidence  of  his  dishonesty.^  At  last  the  coup  de  grace  has  been 
given  to  his  small  remaining  reputation  by  the  recent  Cuneiform 
discoveries,  which  convict  him  of  haying  striven  to  rise  into 
notice  by  a  system  of  **  enormous  lying  "  whereto  the  history  of 
literature  scarcely  presents  a  parallel.^ 

The  reputation  of  Herodotus  has  on  the  whole  suffered  but 
little  from  the  attacks  of  the  Pseudo-Plutarch.  The  unfairness 
and  prejudice  of  that  ^Titer  is  so  manifest  that  perhaps  he  has 
rather  done  our  author  a  service  than  an  injury,  by  showing 
how  few  real  errors  could  be  detected  in  his  narrative  even  by 
the  most  Ijmx-eyed  criticism.  His  charge  of  ** malignity"  has 
rebounded  on  himself;  and  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  generally 
as  a  mere  retailer  of  absurd  calumnies  which  the  plain  dealing 
of  Herodotus  had  caused  to  be  circulated  against  him.*    In  no 


*  It  is  Burprismg  that  the  ancient 
Christian  chronologers  did  not  at  once 
perceive  how  incompatible  the  scheme 
of  Ctesias  is  with  Scripture.  To  a  man 
they  adopt  it,  and  then  expend  a  vast 
amount  of  ingenuity  in  the  vain  endea- 
vour  to  reconcile  what  is  irreconcileable. 
(See  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  373.) 
Scaliger  was  the  first  to  attack  his  credi- 
bility. (De  Emend.  Temp.  Not.  ad 
Fragm.  Bubj.  pp.  39-43.) 

'  Freret  is  edmost  the  only  modem  of 
real  learning  who  has  ventured  to  uphold 
the  paramount  authority  of  Ctesias 
(M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, vol.  V.  pp.  351-6).  Bahr  (Pro- 
legomen.  ad  Ctes.  §  8,  pp.  24-60)  at- 
tempts but  a  partial  defence,  abating 
greatly  from  the  pretensions  absurdly 
preferred  by  H.  Stephanus.  (See  the 
'  Disquisitio  Historica  de  Ctesia'  in  this 
writer's  edition  of  Herodotus.) 

'  The  great  Assyrian  empire  of  Ctesias, 
lasting  for  1306  years,  is  a  pure  fiction  ; 
his  list  of  monarchs  from  Ninus  to  Sar- 
danapalus  a  foi^ry  of  the  clumsiest 
kind,  made  up  of  names  in  part  Arian, 
in  part  geographic,  in  part  Greek,  pre- 
senting but  a  single  analogy  to  any  name 
found  on  the  monuments,  and  in  all 
probability  the  mere  product  of  his  own 
fiincy.  I^  Median  hiatoiy  ib  equally 
baseless.      (See    the    Critical    Essays, 


Essay  iii.)  In  his  Persian  history,  he 
transfers  to  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  cor- 
ruptions prevalent  in  his  own  day,  forges 
names  and  numbers  at  pleasure,  and 
distorts  with  wonderful  audacity  the 
historical  facts  best  known  to  the  Greeks. 
The  monuments  convict  him  of  direct 
falsehood  in  numerous  instances,  as  in 
the  name  of  the  brother  of  Cambyses, 
the  circumstances  of  the  Magian  revolu- 
tion, the  names  of  the  six  conspirators, 
the  place  and  manner  of  Cambyses* 
death,  the  early  supremacy  of  Assyria^ 
the  time  at  which  Media  rose  into  im- 

Eortance,  &c.  &c.  Authentic  documents, 
ke  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  and  the  dy- 
nastic tables  of  Manetho,  contradict  lus 
chronological  data ;  as,  e.  g,y  the  number 
of  years  which  he  assigns  to  Cambyses 
and  Darius  Hystaspes,  where  Herodotus 
and  the  aforesaid  documents  are  agreed. 
The  credibility  of  his  history,  where  it 
touches  the  Gi-eeks,  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated by  comparing  his  accoimt  of  the 
revolt  of  Inarus  (Pers.  EIz.  §  32,  et  seq.) 
with  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  (i.  104, 
109,  110). 

•See  Bahr's  Commentatio  de  Vit. 
et  Script.  Herod.  §  16 ;  Bahlmann's 
Life,  ch.  viii;  Mure's  Literature  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  265.  The  last-named 
writer  observes:  "The  tract  of  Plu- 
tarch, '  On  the  Malignity  of  Heh>dotu0,' 
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instance  can  he  be  said  to  have  proved  his  case,  or  convicted 
our  author  of  a  misstatement ;  in  one  only  has  he  succeeded  in 
throwing  any  considerable  doubt  on  the  view  taken  by  Hero- 
dotus of  an  important  matter.^ 

The  writers  who  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  these  two 
assailants  of  Herodotus  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  succeeded 
any  better  in  their  attacks  on  his  veracity.  The  deliberate 
judgment  of  modem  criticism  on  the  subject  is  decidedly  against 
the  assailants,  and  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the 
words  of  a  recent  author : — "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  CoL 
Mure,  "  that  Herodotus  was,  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
age  and  country,  a  sensible  and  intelligent  man,  as  well  as  a 
writer  of  power  and  genius,  and  that  he  possessed  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  human  life  and  character.  Still  less  can  it  reason' 
ably  he  questioned  that  he  was  an  essentially  honest  and  veracious 
historian.  Such  he  has  been  admitted  to  be  by  the  more  im- 
partial judges  both  of  his  own  and  subsequent  periods  of  ancient 
literature,  and  by  the  all  but  unanimous  verdict  of  the  modem 
public.  Bigid,  in  fact,  as  has  been  the  scrutiny  to  which  his 
text  has  been  subjected,  no  distinct  case  of  wilfiil  misstatement 
or  perversion  of  fact  has  been  substantiated  against  him.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  severity  of  the  ordeal  has  often  been  the 
means  of  eliciting  evidence  of  his  truth  in  cases  where,  with  the 
greatest  temptation  to  falsehood,  there  was  the  least  apparent 
risk  of  detection.  Every  portion  indeed  of  his  work  is  pervaded 
by  an  air  of  candour  and  honest  intention,  which  the  discerning 
critic  must  recognise  as  reflecting  corresponding  qualities  in  the 
author."  ^  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  this  testimony, 
which  coming  from  one  whose  critical  knowledge  is  so  great, 
and  who  is  certainly  not  a  blind  admirer  of  Herodotus,  must  bo 
regarded  as  almost  closing  the  controversy. 

To  the  two  excellencies  of  diligence  in  collecting  materials 
and  honesty  in  making  use  of  them  Herodotus  adds  a  third,  less 
common  than  either  of  the  others,  that  of  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality. Here  again,  however,  his  merit  has  not  been  uncon- 
tested.    The  Pseudo-Plutarch  accuses   him  of   nourishing  a 


is  a  condensation  of  these  calumnies;  connexion  with  the  battle  of  Thermo« 

for  aa  swh  they  have  been  recognised  by  pyl».    See  Plut.  de  Malign.  Herod,  pp. 

the  intelligent  public  of  every  age  removed  865-6,  and  compare  Qrote*8  Greece,  vol. 

from  the  prejudices  in  which  they  ori-  v.  pp.  122-3.    See  also  the  foot-notes  to 

ginate."  book  vii.  chs.  205  and  222. 

^  The  matter  to  which  allusion  is  here       '  Mure's  Lit.   of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 

made,  is  the  conduct  of  the  Thebans  in  351. 
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special  prejudice  against  the  Thebans  because  they  had  refused 
to  gratify  his  cupidity;^  and  another  writer  brings  a  similar 
charge  against  him  with  respect  to  the  Corinthians.*  He  has 
alao  been  taxed  more  generally,  and  in  modem  no  less  than 
ancient  times,  ^  with  showing  undue  favour  towards  the 
Athenians.  But  the  charges  of  prejudice  evaporate  with  the 
calumnies  of  which  they  are  the  complement,  and  a  reference 
to  his  work  shows  that  he  had  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards 
either  nation.  The  valour  displayed  by  the  entire  Boeotian 
cavalry  at  Plataea  is  honourably  noticed,®  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Thebans  on  the  occasion  receives  special  commemoration ; ' 
the  circumstances,  moreover,  of  the  siege  of  Thebes®  are  de- 
cidedly creditable  to  that  people.  The  Corinthians  receive  still 
more  striking  marks  of  his  good-will.  The  portraiture  of  their 
conduct  from  the  time  that  they  became  a  free  nation,  is  almost 
without  exception  favourable.  They  brave  the  displeasure  of 
the  Spartans  by  withdrawing  their  contingent  from  a  joint  army 
of  Peloponnesitms  at  a  most  critical  moment,  purely  from  a 
sense  of  justice  and  a  determination  not  to  share  in  doing  a 
wrong.*  Subsequently  at  a  council  summoned  by  Sparta  they 
alone  have  the  boldness  to  oppose  the  plan  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians for  enslaving  Athens,  and  to  expose  openly  before  all 
the  allies  the  turpitude  of  their  proposals.^®  On  another  occa- 
sion they  play  the  part  of  peace-makers  between  Athens  and 
Thebes."  Somewhat  later,  they  evade  an  express  law  of  their 
state,  which  forbade  them  to  give  away  ships  of  war,  and  libe- 
rally make  the  Athenians  a  present  of  twenty  triremes  ^* — cer- 
tainly a  meritorious  act  in  the  eyes  of  Herodotus.  In  the 
Persian  war  they  act  on  the  whole  a  strenuous  part,  only 
inferior  to  that  played  by  the  Athenians  and  the  Eginetans. 
At  Artemisium  and  at  Salamis  their  contingent  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  state  except  Athens.^^  In  the  Sght  at  the 
latter  place  their  behaviour,  according  to  the  version  which 
He^otus  manifestly  prefers,  is  such  as  to  place  them  in  the 
first  rank  for  bravery.^*  Their  contingent  at  Platcea  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  state  except  Athens  and  Sparta  ;^^  and  though, 
together  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  confederates,  they  were 

'  Quoting  Arutophanes  of  BaK>tia  as  ^  Herod,  ix.  68.  ^  Ibid.  chs.  67  and  69. 

bis  withority,  p.  864  D.  •  Ibid.  chs.  86-8.        »  Ibid.  v.  75. 

<  Dio  ChrysoBt.  Orat.  xxxvii.  p.  456.  »«>  Ibid.  v.  92.  »  Ibid.  vi.  108. 

*  See  Plut.  de  Malign.  Herod,  p.  862,  ^  Ibid.  cb.  89.    "  Ibid.  viii.  1  and  43. 

A.,  where  the  writer  speaka  of  the  charge  ^*  *Ey  trp^rotci  riis  yav/uLxiflfy  viii.  94. 

as  one'commonly  made.  ^  Ibid.  is.  2e. 

VOL.  I.  V 
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absent  from  the  battle,  they  are  mentioned  among  those  who 
made  all  haste  to  redeem  their  fisiult  so  soon  as  they  heard  of 
the  engagement.^*  Finally,  at'Mycale  they  behave  with  great 
gallantry,  and  appear  next  to  the  Athenians  in  the  list  of  those 
who  most  distinguished  themselves.^^  The  only  discredit  which 
attaches  to  the  Corinthians  in  connexion  with  the  war  regards 
the  conduct  of  their  naval  contingent,  and  especially  of  Adei- 
mantus,  it«  commander,  in  the  interval  between  the  muster  at 
Artemisium  and  the  victory  at  Salamis.*®  But  here  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  peculiar  prejudice ;  for  they  are  merely  represented 
as  sharing  in  the  feeling  common  to  all  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
their  prominency  is  the  result  of  their  eminent  position  among 
the  Spartan  naval  allies.  These  charges  of  prejudice  and  ill- 
will  therefore  fell  to  the  ground  when  tested  by  a  general 
examination  of  the  whole  work  of  Herodotus,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  is  feirly  taxable  with  "malignity,*'  or  even 
hiu^hness  in  his  treatment  of  any  Greek  state. 

The  accusation  of  an  undue  leaning  towards  Athens  is  one 
which  has  prima  facie  a  certain  show  of  justice,  and  which  at 
any  rate  deserves  more  attention  than  these  unworthy  imputa- 
tions of  spite  and  malice.  The  open  and  undisguised  admira- 
tion of  the  Athenians  which  Herodotus  displays  thix)ughout  his 
work,^  the  fact  that  to  Athens  he  was  indebted  for  a  home  and 
a  new  citizenship  when  expelled  from  his  native  country,^  the 
very  probable  feet  of  his  having  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  a  sum  of  money  on  account  of  his  History,^  make  it 
not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  allowed  his  judgment  to  be 
warped  in  some  degree  by  his  favourable  feelings  towards  those 
to  whom  he  was  miited  by  the  double  bond  of  gratitude  and 
mutual  esteem.  Again,  in  one  instance,  he  has  certainly  made 
an  indefensible  statement,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  add  to  the 
glory  of  the  Athenians  at  the  expense  of  other  Greeks.*  Still  a 
careful  review  of  his  entire  narrative  will  show  that,  however 


^'  Herod,  ch.  69.         ^  Ibid.  ch.  105.  risted   Megabazus  (v.  2) ;   the  lonians 

^  Ibid.  yiii.  5,  59,  61.  again,  assisted  by  a  few  Athenians  and 

*  See  V.  79 ;  vi.  1 12  ;  vii.  ir.9 ;  \dii.  10,  Eretriaus,  met  the  Persians  in  open  fight 
109,  143, 144 ;  ix.  22,  27-8,  70,  Ac.  at  Ephesus  (v.  102) ;  the  Cyprian  Oreeka 

*  Suprh,  p.  18.            '  Ibid.  p.  13.  fought  a  Persian  army  near  Salamis  (v. 

*  Herod,  vi.  112.  It  is  certainly  un-  110,113);  the  Milesians  were  engaged  a- 
true  to  say  of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  gainst  another  in  Caria  (v.  120) ;  and  a 
that  they  **  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  hard  battle  was  fought  between  a  strong 
who  dai^d  to  look  upon  the  Median  garb,  body  of  Persians  and  an  army  of  Ionian 
«nd  to  face  men  clad  in  that  fashion."  and  iGolian  Greeks  near  Atameus  (vi. 
The  Ionian  Greeks  fought  bravely  against  28,  29), 

Harpagus  (L  169);  the  Perinthians  re- 
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favourably  disposed  towards  the  Athenians,  he  was  no  blind  or 
undiscriminating  admirer,  but  openly  criticised  their  conduct 
where  it  seemed  to  him  faulty,  noticing  with  the  same  un- 
sparing freedom  which  he  has  used  towards  others,  the  errors, 
crimes,  and  follies  of  the  Athenian  people  and  their  greatest 
men«  Where  he  first  introduces  the  Athenians,  he  speaks  of 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  as  "loving  tyranny  better  than  freedom,*'* 
and  about  the  same  time  he  notices  that  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  imposed  upon  by  *•'  one  of  the  silliest  devices  to  be 
found  in  all  history."  *  After  the  establishment  of  the  demo- 
cracy, he  ventures  to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  great 
Demus  himself,  taxing  him  with  "  deceivableness,"  and  declaring 
that  he  was  more  easily  deluded  by  fail*  words  than  an  indi- 
vidual.'' He  describes  the  general  spirit  of  the  Athenian  people 
immediately  before  Marathon  as  timid  and  wavering,®  condemns 
openly  their  treatment  of  the  heralds  of  Xerxes,  which  he 
regards  as  bringing  them  justly  under  the  divine  displeasure,* 
and  passes  a  still  more  severe  though  indirect  censure  upon 
their  conduct  ^towards  the  Eginetans  in  the  case  of  their 
hostages."  He  further  exposes  their  spirit  of  detraction  towards 
their  rivals  by  relating  the  account  which  they  gave  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  Corinthians  at  Salamis,  and  at  the  same  time 
cleitrly  intimating  his  own  disbelief  of  it."  In  the  character  of 
their  great  men,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Aristides,  he 
notes  flaws,  detracting  very  considerably  from  the  admiration  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled.  Besides  the 
imputation  of  mercenary  motives  to  Themistocles,^^  which  has 
been  generally  remarked,  Clisthenes  is  denied  the  merit  of  dis- 
interestedness in  the  policy  which  formed  his  special  glory,^^ 
and  Miltiades  is  exhibited  as  engaging  in  the  expedition  which 
brought  disgrace  alike  on  himself  and  on  his  country,  to  gratify 
a  private  pique."  It_cannot,  therefore,  be  said  with  any  truth 
that  Herodotus  suffered  his  admiration  of  the  Athenians  to  de- 
generate into  partizanship ;  or  did  more  than  assign  them  the 
meed  of  praise  which  he  felt  to  bo,  and  which  really  was,  their 
due.  A  single  hyperbolical  expression,  which  his  o^vn  work 
affords  the  means  of  correcting,  cannot  be  allowed  to  weigh  in 
the  balance  against  the  general  evidence  of  candour  and  fairness 
furnished  by  his  narrative. 

»  Herod,  i.  62.        •  Ibid.  ch.  60.  »  Ibid.  vii.  133.  ^  jbid.  vi.  86. 

^  Ibid.  V.  97.  "  Ibid.  viii.  94.    ^  Ibid.  viii.  4, 11 1, 112. 

■  Ibid.  vi.  109:  comp.  124,  "  Ibid.  v.  66  and  69.       "  Ibid.  vi.  133, 

P  2 
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Before  taking  leave  of  this  subject^  it  seems  right  to  notice 
two  special  instances,  where  the  candour  of  Herodotus  is  very 
remarkably  displayed  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  tempta- 
tion. Bom  and  bred  up  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle 
between  Greece  and  Persia,  himself  a  citizen  of  a  Greek  state 
which  only  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  Persian  yoke  after  he 
was  grown  to  manhood,  and  led  by  his  own  opinions  to  sympa- 
thise most  warmly  with  the  patriotic  side,  he  might  have  been 
pardoned  had  he  felt  a  little  bitterly  towards  that  grasping 
people,  which,  not  content  with  ruling  all  Asia  from  India  and 
Bactria  on  the  one  hand,  to  Pha3nicia  and  Lydia  on  the  other, 
envied  the  independence  and  sought  to  extiuguish  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  In  lieu,  however,  of  such  a  feeling,  we  find  the  very 
opposite  tone  and  spirit  in  all  that  he  tells  us  of  the  Persians. 
Their  valour,^  their  simplicity  and  hardiness,^  their  love  of 
tnith,^  their  devoted  loyalty  to  their  princes,*  their  wise  customs 
and  laws,*  are  spoken  of  with  a  strength  and  sincerity  of  admi- 
ration which  strongly  marks  his  superiority  to  the  narrow  spirit 
of  national  prejudice  and  partiality  too  common  in  every  age. 
It  is  evidently  his  earnest  wish  and  aim  to  do  justice  to  the 
enemy  no  less  than  to  his  own  countrymen.  Hence  every  occa- 
sion is  seized  to  introduce  traits  of  nobility,  generosity,  justice, 
or  self-devotion  on  the  pait  of  either  prince  or  people.®  The 
personal  prowess  of  the  Persians  is  declared  to  be  not  a  whit 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,''  and  constant  apologies  are  made 
for  their  defeats,  which  are  ascribed  to  deficiencies  in  their 
arms,  equipment,  or  discipline,^  not  to  any  want  of  courage  or 
military  spirit.  Of  course  the  defects  of  the  nation  and  its 
chiefs  are  also  recorded ;  but  there  is  every  appearance  of  an 
honest  intention  to  give  them  full  credit  for  every  merit  which 
they  possessed,  and  the  portraiture  is  altogether  about  the  most 


*  Herod,  vi.  113 ;  viii.  100,  113 ;  ix.  62,  ol'EWiiyts,  koI  oIk  tx^vrts  tX^Oci  xP^ 
102,  &c.  ffatr0cu  (vii.  211).  6  uip^tw  arparhs  itrh 

*  Ibid.  i.  71  ;  iz.  122.  fuydStSs  tc  ical  irK-fiOtos  ainhs  thr*  iavrov 
'  Ibid.  i.  136,  138.  ^tiittc,  rapeur<rofjLty4vy  tc  r&y  vtStv  koH 
<  Ibid.viii.  99;comp.iii.  128, 154, 155;  ir€piiriirrov<r4wv  wepi  iLXk-fiKas  (viii.  16j. 

vii.  107,  and  viii.  118,  where  the  self-  r&y  fi^y 'ZW-fiwy  irhy  Koaft^  ¥avfiaxf6v' 

devotion,  though  not  regarded  as  true,  rvy  Kara  rd^tyf  ray  8i  oh  rerayfiiyofy  ^ri 

appears  to  be  considered  natural.  (viii.  86).   ol  Tltpcai  &yov\oi  46yT€s  icol 

*  Ibid.  i.  137, 138 ;  iii.  154.  irphs  kytxur-Hifioyts  ^<ray  (ix.  62.)    Com- 

*  Ibid.  i.  116;  iii.  2,  74,  75,  128,  140,  pare  v.  49,  where  the  description  of  the 
154-158,  160;  v.  25;  vi.  30,  119;  vii.  Persian  equipment  prepares  us  for  the 
27-29,  105,  107,  136,  181,  194,  237,  &c.  coming  defeats.      ^   fidxri   ahr&y   itrrl 

^  Ibid.  ix.   6*2.      X^/iari  fi^y  yvy  ica2  roi^i^f  rS^a  koX  alxM-^  fip^X^^  ^''^^P^^^f 

f^fvp  oi/K  i<raoy€s  ^cajf  ol  Tl4p<rat,  8i  txoyrts   tpxoyrai  is  riis  fidxas  koX 

*  A6paffi  fipaxvripotffi  xpefii/A<*^^  ^*P  Kvpfioffltu  M  rgct  icc^aX$(ri. 
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faTOurable  that  we  possess  of  any  Oriental  nation  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.® 

The  other  remarkable  instance  of  our  anther's  candour  is 
contained  in  his  notices  of  Artemisia.*  Without  assigning  any 
particular  weight  to  the  statements  of  Suidas  as  to  the  im- 
portant part  which  Herodotus  played  personally  in  the  drama 
of  Halicamassian  politics,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  revolution  by 
which  the  tyranny  was  put  down  and  the  family  of  Artemisia 
expelled  took  place  in  his  time,  his  views  and  sympathies  must 
have  been  altogether  on  the  popular  side.  He  must  undoubtedly 
have  felt,  even  if  he  did  not  act,  with  those  who  drove  out  the 
tyrant,  and  brought  Halicamassus  into  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy. The  warm  praise,  therefore,  and  open  admiration 
which  he  bestows  on  Artemisia,  is  indicative  of  a  fair  'mind, 
which  would  not  allow  political  partizanship  to  blind  him  to 
individual  merit  Of  course,  if  the  narrative  of  Suidas,  despite 
its  weak  authority,  should  be  true — which  has  been  admitted  to 
be  possible  ^ — the  credit  accorded  to  the  Halicamassian  queen 
would  be  a  still  more  notable  proof  of  candour. 

In  connexion  with  this  trait  it  may  be  further  observed  that 
the  whole  work  of  Herodotus  exhibits  very  strikingly  his  poli- 
tical moderation  and  freedom  from  party  bias.  Though  de- 
cidedly preferring  democratic  institutions  to  any  other,^  he  is 
fully  aware  that  they  are  not  without  their  own  peculiar  evils,* 
while  every  form  of  government  he  recognises  to  have  certain 
advantages.*  A  consequence  of  this  moderation  of  feelii%  is 
that  fair  distribution  of  praise  and  blame  among  persons  of  dif- 
ferent political  sentiments,  which  might  have  been  imitated 
with  advantage  by  the  modern  writers  who  have  treated  of  this 
period  of  history.  Herodotus  can  see  and  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  faults  in  popular  leaders,*  and  of  virtues  in  oligarchs, 

•  Colonel    Mure    justly    observes:—  *  Herod,  vii.  99;  viii.  68,  87,  88,  102, 

"  Perhaps  the  best  vindication  of  the  his-  103.                         *  Suprk,  p.  1 2. 

torian's  fairness,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  *  See  v.  78 ;  vi.  5,  &c. 

Persians,  is  the  foct,  that  while  the  most  *  These  are  very  strongly  put  in  the 

detailed  account  of  that  people  which  speech  of  Megabyzus  (iii.  81),  and  are 

we  possess,  and  on  which  we  are  chiefly  glanced  at  in  the  following  passages :  iii. 

accustomed  to  form  our  judgment  of  142,  143;  v.  97;  vi.  109. 

.their  character,  is  that  transmitted  by  *  See  book  iii.  chs.  80-82,  and  compare 

Herodotus,   there  is  no  nation  amo^g  the  praise  given  to  the  tifyofila  of  Ly- 

those  who  in  ancient  or  modem  times  curgus  (i.  65,  66),  to  the  Milesian  aristo- 

have  figured  on  the  wide  field  of  Oriental  cracy  (v.  28,  29),  and  to  the  first  tyranny 

poUtics,  which  for  patriotism,  valour,  of  Pisistratus  (i.  59,  ad  fin.), 

talent,  and  generosity,  occupies  or  de-  *  As  in  Clisthenes  (v.  66,  69),  in  The- 

serves  to  occupy  so  high  a  place  in  our  mistocles  (viii. 4, 109, 110,  111,  112),  and 

estimation." — Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  in  Telesarchus,  the  Samian  democrat  ^iii. 

p.  435.  142). 
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or  even  despots.'  He  does  not  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  white- 
wash the  characters  of  the  one,**  or  to  blacken  the  memories  of 
the  other.  And  the  same  dispassionateness  appears  in  his 
account  of  the  conduct  of  states.  The  democratical  Argos  is 
shown  to  have  pursued  a  more  selfish  policy  throughout  the 
Persian  war  than  almost  any  other  Greek  power.®  The  aristo- 
cratic Egina  is  given  the  fullest  credit  for  gallant  behaviour.^® 
Tliere  is  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  faults  or  failings  because  those 
to  whom  they  attach  agree  with  the  author  in  political  opinions, 
or  to  exaggerate  or  imagine  defects  in  those  of  opposite  views.  ^^ 
Herodotus  also  is,  for  a  Greek,  peculiarly  free  from  the  defect 
of  national  vanity.  He  does  not  consider  his  own  nation  either 
the  oldest,^^  or  the  wisest,^^  or  the  greatest,"  or  even  the  most 
civilised  of  all.  He  loves  his  country  dearly,  admires  its  cli- 
nlate,^*  deUghts  in  its  free  institutions,  appreciates  its  spirit  and 
intelligence ;  but  he  is  quite  open  to  perceive  and  acknowledge 
the  special  advantages,  whether  consisting  in  superior  antiquity, 
in  products,  discoveries,  wise  laws,  or  grand  and  striking  monu- 
ments, of  other  kingdoms  and  regions.  Egypt  and  Phrygia  are 
the  most  ancient,  India  and  Thrace  the  most  powerful  coun- 
tries; Babylonia  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  fertile  in 
grain ;^^  Scythia  the  most  secure  against  invasion;^'  Egypt, 
Babylon,  and  Lydia  possess  the  most  wonderful  works  ;^®  Ethi- 
opia the  handsomest  and  longest-lived  men;^®  Media  the  finest 
liorses  ;^®  Arabia,  and  the  other  "  extremities  of  the  earth,"  the 
strrfhgest  and  most  excellent  commodities.^^  Wise  laws  are 
noted  as  obtaining  in  Persia,^  Babylonia,*^  Egypt,**  Venetia  ;* 


f  Sosiclea,  the  Corinthian  noble  (v.  92),  of  Periander  (iii.  48-53;  v.  92,  §  6,  7), 

Piaistratus  (i.  59),  Mjcandrius  (iii.  142),  Polycratea   (iii,  39,  44,  123),    Histiseus 

Crius  the  Eginetan  (viii.  92,  comp.  vi.  (iv.  137  ;  v.  106  ;  vi.  3,  26,  29),  Cypselus 

73),  and  Daiius  himself,  are  specimens,  (v.  92,  §  5),  Aristagoras  (v.  37,  124), 

*  It  may  be  thought  that  the  chapters  Arcesilaus  III.  (iv.  164),  and  Pheretima 

in  book  vi.  which  defend  the  Alcmsoo-  (iv.  202).    But  the  fact  that  tyrants  are 

nida)  from  the  charge  of  having  been  in  sometimes  praised  (i.  59 ;  iii.  142 ;  vii.  99, 

league  with  the  Persians  at  the  time  of  &c.)  seems  to  show  that  at  least  Hero- 

the  battle  of  Marathon  (chs.  123-4)  form  dotus  has  no  intention  of  dealing  unfairly 

an  attempt  of  this  kind.    But  to  take  by  this  class  of  men. 

this  view  we  must  presume  their  guilt,  ^  Herod,  ii.  2.        ^  Ibid.  iii.  38. 

which  the  arguments  of  Herodotus  show  ^*  Ibid.  v.  3. 

to  be  most  improbable.  •**  Ibid.  iii.  106.    Compare  i.  142, 

»  Herod,  vii.  150— -162;  ix.  12.  "  Ibid.i.  193.     Compare  iv.  198. 

10  Ibid.  vii.  181 ;  viu.  91—93.  ^7  Ibid.  iv.  46.             »  i^id.  i.  93. 

11  If  there  is  any  exception  to  the  gene-  i'  Ibid.  iii.  20  and  22.    Compare  114. 
ral  practice  here  noted,  it  is  in  the  pic-  **  Ibid.  iii.  106,  and  vii.  40. 

tures  given  of  Qreek  tyrants,  which  have  i  Ibid.  iii.  106-1 14. 

the  appearance  of  being  somewhat  over-  ®  Ibid.  i.  136-7.        *  Ibid.i.  196-7. 

drawn.    See  particulaily  the  characters  ^4  if^i^  y,  177,          ss  x^id.  i.  196. 
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^tirentions  of  importance  aire  attributed  to  the  Lydians,^  the 
Carians,*  the  Babylonians,^  the  Egyptians,*  and  the  wild  races 
of  northern  Africa  ;*  the  adoption  of  customs,  laws,  and  inven- 
tions from  other  countries  by  the  Greeks  is  freely  admitted  f 
the  inferiority  of  tlieir  great  works  and  buildings  to  those  of 
Egypt  receives  pointed  comment  ;^  their  skill  as  workmen,  as 
sailors,  and  as  builders  of  ships,  is  placed  in  unfavourable  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  especially  those  of  Sidon.® 
It  is  seldom  indeed   that  an   author  is  found  so  thoroughly 
national,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so  entirely  devoid  of  all 
arrogant  assumption  of  superiority  on  behalf  of  his  nation.    His 
liberality  in  this  respect  oflfers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  general 
practice  of  his  countrymen,  whose  contempt  of  "barbarians" 
was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Chinese. 

The  merits  of  Herodotus  as  a  writer  have  never  been  denied 
or  contested.  Before  attempting  any  analysis  of  the  qualities 
in  which  this  excellence  consists,  it  is  important  to  consider, 
briefly  those  laults  or  blemishes — the  "  anomalies  of  his  genius," 
as  they  have  been  called  ^ — which  detract  from  the  value  of  his 
work  as  a  record  of  facts,  and  form  in  strictness  of  speech  his 
defects  as  an  historian.  These,  according  to  the  verdict  of  modem 
criticism,  ^°  are  three  in  number — 1.  Credulity,  or  an  undue  love 
of  the  marvellous,  whether  in  religion,  in  nature,  or  in  the 
habits  of  men ;  2.  An  over-striving  after  effect,  leading  to  exag- 
gerations, contradictions,  and  an  excessive  infusion  of  the  anec- 
dotical  element  into  his  work ;  and,  3.  A  want  of  critical  judg- 
ment and  method,  shown  in  a  number  of  oversights,  inaccu- 
racies, and  platitudes,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  either 
of  the  other  habits  of  mind,  but  seem  the  mere  result  of  the 
absence  of  the  critical  fecidty.  These  defects — ^the  existence  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  deny — ^require  to  be  separately  ex- 
amined and  weighed,  the  main  question  for  determination  being 
to  what  extent  they  coimteract  the  natural  working  of  his  many 
excellencies,  and  so  injure  the  character  of  his  History. 

It  is  perhaps  not  of  much  importance  to  inquire  how  far  the 
admitted  credulity  of  Herodotus  was  the  consequence  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  so  necessary  and  excusable.    He  will  not 


>  HenxL  L  94.        «  Ibid.  I  171.  ^  Ibid.  ii.  US. 

»  Ibid.  ii.  109.  •  Ibid.  vu.  23,  44,  and  99. 

<  Ibid.  ii.  4,  82, 109,  &c;  iv.  180.  •  Mure'a  Literature  of  Greece,  yol.iv, 

*  Ibid.  iv.  189.  p.  354. 

«  Ibid.  i.  171;  ii.  4,  50,  58,  109,  &c. ;  »«  Ibid.  pp.  352  and  409, 410. 
iv.  ISO,  189;  and  v.  58. 
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be  the  better  historian  or  the  safer  guide  for  the  fact  that  his 
contemporaries  either  generally,  or  even  universally,  shared  his 
errors.  Some  injustice  seems  to  have  been  done  him  by  a  late 
critic,  who  judges  him  by  the  standard  of  an  age  considerably 
later,  and  of  a  country  far  more  advanced  than  his  own.^  But 
this  question  does  not  affect  the  historical  value  of  his  work, 
which  must  be  decided  on  absolute,  not  on  relative  grounds. 
The  true  point  for  consideration  is,  how  far  his  work  is  injured 
by  the  defect  in  question — ^to  what  extent  it  has  disqualified  him 
for  the  historian's  ofiice. 

Now  the  credulity  of  Herodotus  in  matters  of  religion  amounts 
to  this.  He  believes  in  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  the  oracles, 
in  the  fact  that  warnings  are  given  to  men  through  prodigies 
and  dreams,  and  in  the  occasional  appearance  of  the  gods  on 
earth  in  a  human  form.  He  likewise  holds  strongly  the  doctrine 
of  a  divine  Nemesis,  including  therein  not  only  retribution,  or 
the  visible  punishment  of  presumption  and  other  sins,  but  also 
jealousy,  or  the  provocation  of  divine  anger  by  mere  greatueas 
and  prosperous  fortune.  How  do  these  two  lines  of  belief  affect 
his  general  narrative,  and  how  far  do  they'  detract  from  its 
authenticity  ? 

With  regard  to  the  former  class  of  supernatural  phsenomena, 
it  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  mere  excrescences,  the  omission  of  which  leaves  the 
historic  narrative  intact,  and  which  may  therefore,  if  we  like,  be 
simply  put  aside  when  we  are  employed  in  tracing  the  course 
of  events  recorded  by  our  author.  The  prodigies  of  Herodotus 
no  more  interfere  with  the  other  facts  of  his  History  than  those 
which  Livy  so  copiously  relates,  even  in  his  later  books,^  inter- 
fere with  his.     They  may  offend  the  taste  of  the  modem  reader 


1  Col.  Mure  represents  Herodotus  as  Pericles  and  Anaxagoras  oi-e  undoubted- 

**  in  all  essential  respects  "  a  coutempo-  \y  his  "  older  contemporaries/'  but  their 

rary  of  Thucydides  (p.  3C1),  and  even  of  minds  were  formed  at  Athens,  not  at  Ha- 

Aristophanes  (p.  353).     This  is  imfair.  licamassus.     In  the  rapid  development 

Thucydides  probably  outlived  Herodotus  of  Greek  mental  life  after  the  repulse  of 

some  25  or  30  yeai's,  and  wrote  his  His-  Xerxes,  Athens  took  the  lead,  and  soon 

tory  towards  the  close  of  his  life — after  shot  far  ahead  of  every  other  state;  while 

B.C.  404.     (See  Thucyd.  i.  21-3;  ii.  65;  Halicamassus,  one  of  the  outlying  por- 

sub  fin. ;  v.  20.)    Aristophanes  was  bom  tions  of  the  Qrecian  world,  would  bo 

after  Herodotus  had  recited  at  Athens,  among  the  last  to  receive  the  impulse 

in  B.C.  444  probably  (Schol.  Ar.  Ran.  propagated  from  a  far-off  centre.    Hero- 

502,  Arg.Eq.),  and  only  began  to  exhibit  dotus,  however,  was  certainly  behind, 

about  the  time  of  our  author's  death  (in  while  Pericles  and  Anaxagoras  were  be- 

B.C.  427,  Herodotus  dying  probably  in  fore  the  age. 

B.C.  425),  These  writers  belon||  therefore        •  Liv.  xli.  13;  xlii.  2,  20;  xliii.  13 

to  the  generation  succeeding  Herodotus,  xlv.  15,  &c. 
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by  their  quaintness  and  "frivolity,"^  but  they  are  in  no  way 
interwoven  with  the  narrative,  so  that  it  shonld  stand  or  fall  with  . 
them.  Omit  the  swarming  of  the  snakes  in  the  suburbs  of 
Sardisy  and  the  flocking  of  the  horses  from  their  pastures  to  eat 
them  before  the  capture  of  that  city,  and  the  capture  itself — 
nay,  even  the  circumstances  of  the  capture — are  untouched  by 
the  omission.  And  this  remark  extends  beyond  the  prodigies 
proper  to  omens,  dreams,  and  even  divine  appearances.  Sub- 
tract the  story  of  EpizSlus  from  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  or  that  of  Pan  and  Pheidippides  from  the  circum- 
stances preceding  it^  and  nothing  else  need  be  struck  out  in 
consequence.  This  cannot  indeed  be  said  of  the  oracles,  or  of 
the  dreams  in  some  instances;  on  them  the  narrative  occa- 
sionalTy  hinges,  and  we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  re- 
jecting large  portions  of  the  story  as  told  by  our  author,  or 
accepting  his  facts  and  explaining  them  on  our  own  principles. 
Even  if  we  are  sceptical  altogether  os  to  the  prophetic  power  of 
the  oracles,*  or  as  to  any  divine  warning  being  given  to  the 
heathen  in  dreams,*  we  may  still  believe  that  events  happened 
as  he  states  them,  explaining,  for  instance,  the  visions  of  Xerxes 
and  Artabanus  by  a  plot  in  the  palace,  and  the  oracles  con- 
cerning Salamis  by  the  foresight  of  Themistocles.  Cases,  how- 
ever, of  this  kind,  where  the  supposed  supernatural  circumstance 
forms  a  leading  feature  in  the  chain  of  events,  are  rare,  amount- 
ing to  not  more  than  four  or  five  in  the  entire  work.^  It  is  also 
-worthy  of  notice  that  the  supernatural  circumstances  are  more 

'  Mure,  p.  362.  Fathers,  that  the  oracles  .were  inspireli. 

^  Col.  ^iure  speaks  somewhat  con-  (See  Euseb.  Prscp.  Ev.  books  v.  aud  vi. ; 

temptuously  of  those   "pious  persons  Clem.  Alex. Strom. v. p.  728 ;  Theodoret. 

who  incline  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  Therap.  Serm.  x.  p.  623,  &c. ;  Augustin. 

a  demoniac  inspiration  having  been  for  de  Divin.  Daemon.  Op.  vi.  p.  370,  et 

some  wise  purpose  conceded  by  the  true  senq.  &c.) 

God  to  the  Delphic  Apollo  "  (1.  s.  c.) ;  *  The  dreams  of  Pharaoh,  Abimelech, 

but  he  brings  no  argument  against  them  Nebuchadnezzar,  Pilate's  wife^  and  Cor 

except  that  certain  oracles — or  rather  a  nelius,  are  indications  that  the  belief  of 

single  oracle,  for  his  reference  to  Herod,  the  Oreeks  in  the  occasional  inspiration 

ix.  43  is  mistaken — which  were  not  ful-  of  dreams,  which  was  at  least  as  old  b» 

filled  in  our  author's  time,  remain  unful-  Homer — kal  ydp  r*  6vap  in  At6s  icmv. 

filled  to  the  present  day.  But  no  one  ever  II.  i.  63 — ^had  a  foundation  in  fact. 

supiKjsed  thiat  all  the  oracles  delivered  ^  The  dream  ofAsty ages  concerning  his 

at  Delphi  or  other  places  were  inspired,  daughter  Mandane' — the  satisfaction  by 

Those  who  deny  any  demoniac  influence  the  Delphic  oracle  of  the  test  offered  by 

to  the  oracular  shrines  have  to  explain —  Croesus — the  visions  of  Xerxes  and  Arta- 

1.   The  passage  of  the  Acts  referred  to  bonus — and  the  famous  oracle  concern- 

below  (note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  48) ;  2.  The  ing  the  wooden  wall  and  Salamis,  are  al- 

fact  of  the  defect  of  oracles  soon  after  most  the  only  points  in  the  supernatural 

the  pabhcation  of  Christianity  (Plut.  de  machinery  on  which  any  extent  of  nar- 

Defect.  Or.  vol.  ii.  pp.  431-2) ;  and  3.  The  rative  can  be  said  to  turn. 
genera]  conviction  of  the  early  Christian 
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numerous,  more  prominent,  and  more  inexplicable  on  rational 
grounds  in  the  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  remoter 
times  and  less  well  known  countries.  Without  disappearing 
altogether,  they  become  more  scanty  as  we  approach  nearer  to 
Herodotus's  own  age,  and  to  the  events  which  form  the  special 
subject  of  his  History.  Thus  their  interference  is  mainly  with 
those  parts  of  the  History  of  which  the  authority  is  even  other- 
wise the  weakest,  and  becomes  trifling  when  we  descend  to  tliose 
times  concerning  which  our  author  had  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  information. 

The  mode,  however,  in  which  our  author's  belief  in  this 
sort  of  supernatural  agency  is  supposed  to  have  most  seriously 
detracted  from  his  historical  value  is  by  the  influence  it  is 
thought  to  have  exercised  upon  tlie  choice  which  he  often  had 
to  make  among  various  versions  of  a  story  coming  to  him  upon 
tolerably  equal  authority.''  It  is  argued  that  he  would  be  likely 
to  prefer  the  version  which  dealt  most  largely  in  the  super- 
natural element,  thus  reversing  the  canon  of  criticism  on  which 
a  modern  would  be  apt  to  proceed.  Nor  cap  it  be  denied  that 
this  may  sometimes  have  been  the  case./  The  supernatural, 
especially  if  removed  a  little  from  his  own  time,  did  not  shock 
him,  or  seem  to  him  in  the  least  improbable.  He  would  there- 
fore readily  accept  it,  and  he  would  even,  it  must  be  allowed,  be 
drawn  to  it  as  a  means  of  enlivening  his  narrative.  It  is  how- 
ever unfair  to  represent  him  as  "  a  man  morbidly  intent  on 
bringing  all  the  afiairs  of  life  into  connexion  with  some  special 
display  of  divine  interposition."  On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
rejects  a  supernatural  story  or  explanation,  preferring  to  it  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  account.  He  suggests  that  when  after  three 
days  of  violent  storm,  during  which  the  Magi  strove  to  appease 
the  wind  by  incantations  and  sacrifices,  the  tempest  at  last 
ceased,  it  was  not  so  much  their  sacred  rites  which  had  the 
desired  effect  as  that  the  fury  of  the  gale  was  spent'  He 
declines  to  accept  the  Athenian  account  of  the  flight  of  Adei- 
mantus  from  Salamis,  though  it  includes  the  prodigy  of  a 
phantom  ship.*  He  refuses  credit  to  the  story  that  Cyrus  was 
suckled  by  a  bitch.^  His  appetite  for  the  supernatural  is  there- 
fore not  indiscriminate ;  and  perhaps  if  we  possessed  the  complete 
works  of  his  contemporaries  we  should  find  him  far  oftener 


^  Mure,  p.  360.        *  Herod,  vii.  191.      what  might  be  called  a  rationalising  ten- 
•  Ibid.  viii.  94.    Comp.  v.  86.  dency  are  ii.  57  and  viL  129  ad  fin. 

1  Ibid.  i.  122.    Further  instances  of 
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than  has  been  suspected  preferring  a  less  to  a  more  marvellous 

story.* 
There  is  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  the  credulity  of 

Herodotus  with  respect  to  oracles,  prodigies,  &c.,  requires  to  be 
considered  before  we  absolutely  pronounce  it  a  very  serious 
defect  in  him  as  an  historian.  Granting  that  it  detracts  some- 
what from  his  value  as  an  authentic  narrator  of  facts,  has  it  not 
a  compensatory  advantage  in  placing  him  more  on  a  level  witli 
the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  in  enabling  him  to  understand  and 
l)ortray  them  better,  and  inducing  him  to  put  more  fully  upon 
record  a  whole  class  of  motives  and  feelings  which  did  in  point 
of  fact  largely  influence  their  conduct  ?  Would  the  cold  scep- 
ticism of  Thucydides  have  given  us  a  truer  picture  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Persian  attacks  were  met, — the  hopes  that  stimu- 
lated, and  the  belief  that  sustained  a  resistance  almost  without 
a  parallel,  which  may  have  been  mere  patriotism  in  the  leaders, 
but  in  the  masrs  was  certainly  to  a  great  extent  the  fruit  of 
religious  enthusiasm?/ Is  it  not  a  fact  tliat  the  Greeks  of  the 
age  immediately  preceding  Herodotus  were  greatly  influenced 
by  oracles,  omens,  prodigies,  and  the  like,  and  are  we  not 
enabled  to  understand  them  better  from  the  sympathising  pages 
of  a  writer  who  participated  in  the  general  sentiment,  than  from 
the  disdainful  remarks  of  one  who  from  the  height  of  his  philo- 
sophical rationalism  looks  down  with  a  calm  contempt  upon  the 
weakness  and  credulity  of  the  multitude  ?  At  any  late,  is  it 
not  a  happy  chance  which  has  given  us,  in  the  persons  of  the 
two  earliest  and  most  eminent  of  Greek  historians,  the  two 
opposite  phases  of  the  Greek  mind,  religiousness  bordering  upon 
superstition,  and  shrewd  practical  sense  verging  towards  scepti- 
cism? Without  the  corrective  to  be  derived  from  the  work  of 
Herodotus  ordinary  students  would  have  formed  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  the  real  state  of  opinion  among  the  Greeks  on  reli- 
gious matters,  and  many  passages  of  their  history  would  have 
been  utterly  unintelligible.*    It  seems  therefore  not  too  much 

*  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  sort  of  wonderful  and  supernatural  played  a 

<«  exaggerations  "those  were  which  caused  more  important  part  than  he  assigns  to 

Herodotus  to  reject  three  accounts  which  them.  Instances  are,  the  story  of  Gyges, 

he  had  heard  of  the  early  history  of  as  told  by  Plato  (Rep.  ii.  pp.  359,  360), 

Cyrus  (i.  95).    Probably,  however,  they  the  narrative  of  the  Persian  retreat  con- 

incladed  a  number  of  marveUous  details,  tained  in  ^schylus  (Pers.  497-509 ),  and, 

like  the  suckling  by  a  bitch,'  which  he  probably,  the  history  of  the  first  Persian 

expressly  discrc^ts.     It  is  certain  that  expedition  imder  Mardonius,  as  Charou 

there  were  often  accounts  current  among  gave  it.    (Fr.  3;  cf.  supri^  p.  37.) 

the  Greeks  of  transactions  included  with-  '  As  the  ferment  consec^uent  upon  the 

in  the  sphere  of  his  History,  wherein  the  mutilation  of  the  Mercuries,  which  led 
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to  say  that  we  of  later  times  gain  more  than  we  .lose  by  thii 
characteristic  of  our  author,  which  qualified  him  in  an  especia- 
way  to  be  the  historian  of  a  period  anteridryto  the  rise  of  th6 
sceptical  spirit,  when  a  tone  of  mind  congenial  to  his  own  was 
prevalent  throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  and  a  belief  in  the 
supernatural  was  among  the  causes  which  had  the  greatest 
weight  in  shaping  events  and  determining  their  general  course. 
The  belief  of  Herodotus  in  the  pervading  influence  of  th< 
divine  Nemesis — a  belief  which,  in  the  form  and  degree  ii 
which  it  is  maintained  through  his  History,  seems  to  have  beei 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  not  shared  in  by  liis  compatriots  * — ^i: 
regarded  as  having  worked  "even  more  prejudicially  to  th< 
authenticity  of  his  narrative  than  his  vein  of  popular  super 
stition."  *  Here  again  the  mode  in  which  his  belief  affected  hi 
historic  accuracy  is  thought  to  have  been  by  influencing  hi 
choice  among  different  versions  of  the  same  story.  It  is  admitte 
that  he  was  too  honest  to  falsify  his  data  ;*  but  it  is  said  "^  tha 
in  "  almost  every  case "  there  would  be  several  versions  of  ; 
story  open  to  liis  adoption,  and  he  would  naturally  prefer  tha 
one  which  would  best  illustrate  his  theory  of  Nemesis.  Ub 
doubtedly  where  the  different  accounts  came  to  him  upon  equa 
or  nearly  equal  authority  such  a  leaning  miglit  determine  hi 
choice ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  where  th 
authority  was  unequal,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  improperl 
biassed  by  his  devotion  to  the  Nemesiac  hypothesis.  Th 
attempts  made  to  prove  such  an  undue  bias  mostly  fail ;  ®  and  i 


to  the  recaU  and  thereby  to  the  aliena-  calamity  must  bo  of  the  nature  of  a  tu 

tionof  Alcibiades— only  to  be  explained  tation  [yi.  75 ;  vii.  133,  &c),  and  furthe 

by  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  the  mass  he  carries  the  notion  of  retributive  su 

of  the  Athenians.     (See  Qrote's  Greece,  fering  into  comparatively  insignificai 

vol.  vii.  pp.  229-232,  where  this  passage  cases  (vi.  72,  135). 

of  history  is  verv  properly  treated.)  *  Mure,  p.  369. 

<  A  theoiy  of  Divine  retribution  was  •  Ibid.  p.  376.              ^  Ibid.  p.  369. 

common  in  Greece,  but  it  was  limited  to  •Col.  Mure  has  brought  forward  fov 

the  punishment  in  this  life  of  signal  acts  examples  of  the  distortion  of  history  b 

of  impiety  or  other  wickedness,  in  the  Herodotus  in  furtherance  of  the  Nem* 

person  of  the  offender  or  of  his  descend-  siac  theory— viz.:  the  cases  of  Crocsuj 

ants.     (Cf.  Herod,  ii.  120,  ad  fin.,  and  Cambyses,  Cleomenes,  and  the  Sparta 

vi.  75,  ad  fin.)    This  Ime  of  thought  is  heralds,  Nicolas  and  Anfiristus.     Wit 

very  strongly  marked  in  JSachylus.   The  regard  to  the  first,  he  dwells  principall 

peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  Herodotean  upon  the  supposed  anachronism  involve 

notion  consists  in  this— that  he  regards  in  bringing  Solon  to  the  court  of  Croesui 

mere  greatness  and  good  fortune,  apart  which  is  shown  below  (i.  29,  note  •)  i 

from  any  impiety  or  arrogance,  as  pro-  be  quite  a  possible  event.     In  the  cat 

voking  the  wrath  of  God.     (See  note  ♦  of  Cambyses,  he  looks  on  Herodotus  i 

on  book  i.  ch.  32,  and  compare  m.  40,  having  preferred  the  Egyptian   to  U 

vu.   10,   §  5,  6,  and  46,   ad  fin.)    He  Persian  account  of  his  death  (which  la 

also  seems  to  ooniidar  that  eveiyttriking  ter  he  thinks  to  be  the  true  one  and  1 


WBirnras. 
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is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  producible  instance  of  it^  More- 
over it  is  beyond  the  truth  to  say  that  in  "  almost  every  case  " 
there  would  be  several  versions  ;  and  when  there  were,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  tliat  it  was  his  general  practice  to  give  them.^ 
Further,  the  theory  of  Herodotus  certainly  is  not  that  "  every 
act  of  signal  folly  or  injustice  "  must  have  a  special  Nemesis ;  or 
at  least  it  is  not  his  theory  that  every  such  act  must  have  a 
ATsible  Nemesis  which  can  be  distinctly  attached  to  it  by  the 
historian;  for  he  professes  himself  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
punishment  the  Athenians  received  for  their  conduct  toward 
the  heralds  of  Darius;^  and  many  instances  even  of  flagrant  im- 
piety are  recorded  by  him  without  any  notice  of  their  having 
drawn  down  a  special  visitation.^  Herodotus  is  not,  therefore, 
under  any  very  strong  temptation  to  warp  or  bend  history  in 


be  preserved  to  ua  in  Ctesias),  becatwe 
ita  features/  though  highly  improbable, 
were  retributive  (pp.  370, 371).  But,  as 
be  confesses  in  a  note,  the  tale  in  Ctesias  is 
not  the  Persian,  nor  the  true  account,  but 
one  of  that  writer's  inventions;  and  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus  is  proved  by  the 
Behistun  inscription  to  be  correct,  except 
in  representing  the  wound  which  Cam- 
byses  gave  himself  as  accidental,  a  point 
which  does  not  help  the  Nemesis.  With 
respect  to  Cleomenes,  he  thinks  that  his 
suicide  ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to 
his  habits  of  drinking;  but  as  it  is  Heix>- 
dotus  himself  who  records  these  habits, 
and  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Spar- 
tans that  the  madness  of  Cleomenes  a- 
rose  from  them,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  perverted,  or  even  concealed, 
history,  in  order  to  give  more  likeli- 
hood to  his  own  Nemesiac  views.  In 
the  fourth  case,  that  of  the  envoys, 
Col.  Mure,  comparing  Thucyd.  ii.  67, 
with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  sup- 
poses that  there  were  "two  accounts 
of  the  affair,  one  describing  Nicojas  and 
Andristus  as  two  out  of  six,  or  but  one- 
third  of  the  mission,  the  other  as  two 
out  of  three,'*  and  that  Herodotus  was 
tempted  to  prefer  the  latter  number  by 
"the  broader  shadow  of  plausibility 
which  it  gave  to  his  own  case  of  retri- 
butive vengeance  "  (p.  375).  But  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  two  stories.  Herodotus  nowhere 
states  the  number  of  the  ambassadors. 
He  probably  knew  the  details  of  the 
affair  just  as  well  as  Thucydides,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  minuteness  of  his  account 
(supri^  p.  25,  note  ').      His  narrative, 


however,  was  only  concerned  with  the 
fate  of  two  out  of  the  six — namely,  Ni- 
colas and  An^ristus — and  he  need  have 
mentioned  no  others ;  it  is  quite  casually, 
and  merely  on  account  of  his  individual 
eminence,  that  he  names  Aristeus.  In 
such  a  case  the  tnentio  unius  cannot  be 
taken  as  implying  the  exchtsio  plnrium. 
Again,  Col.  Mure  seems  to  think  that  He- 
rodotus purposely  concealed  the  "  human 
Nemesis,"  which  was  really  involved  in 
the  transaction.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  Herodotus  adds  a  particular 
connected  with  the  human  Nemesis, 
which  is  not  given  by  Thucydides— viz. : 
that  AnSristus  had  Mmself  been  engaged 
in  the  cruelties  which  produced  the  exe- 
cution of  the  ambassadors  by  way  of  re- 
prisals. In  fact  Herodotus  would  not 
feel  that  a  human  interfered  with  a  di- 
vine Nemesis. 

•  Of  the  cases  brought  forward  by 
Col.  Mure,  that  of  Cra»us  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  where  history  has  really 
been  distorted  to  make  the  Nemesis 
more  complete  (see  Essay  i.  sub  fin.). 
As  gross  an  instance  is  the  story  of 
Polycrates,  where  the  renimciation  of 
alliance  by  Amasis,  and  the  loss  and 
recovery  of  the  ring,  seem  to  be  pure 
fictions.  But  in  neither  case  is  it  quite 
clear  that  Herodotus  had  a  choice  be- 
tween different  accounts. 

»  See  i.  1-5,  19,  20,  27,  70,  75,  &c.; 
ii.  181;  iii.  1-3,  9,  30,  &c.;  iv.  5-11, 
150-4;  V.  85-6;  vi.  54,  75-84,  121-4; 
vii.  213-4,  230;  viii.  94,  117-120;  ix.  74. 

«  Herod,  vu.  133. 

»  Ibid.  i.  60,  159, 160 ;  u.  124-8;  v.  63, 
67;  vi.  86,  91. 
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accordance  with  the  exigences  of  his  Nemeedac  theory ;  for  that 
theory  does  not  oblige  him  to  show  that  all  crimes  are  punished ; 
and  if  it  requires  him,  in  tlie  case  of  signal  calamities,  to  assign 
a  cause  provocative  of  them,  yet  as  he  may  find  the  cause  in 
the  conduct  of  ancestors,^  in  mere  anterior  prosperity,*  in  fate,* 
or  in  an  unwitting  contravention  of  fate,'  no  less  than  in  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  individual,  he  cannot  experience  any  great 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  such  calamities  without  travelling 
beyond  the  domain  of  fact  into  the  region  of  fable  and  invention. 
It  is  indeed  for  more  in  his  choice  of  facts  to  record  than  in  his 
choice  among  different  versions  of  the  same  facts  that  our 
author's  favourite  theory  of  human  life  has  left  its  trace  upon 
his  History.  The  great  moral  which  he  had  himself  drawn  from 
his  wide  survey  of  mundane  events  was  that  which  the  word 
"  Nemesis,"  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  expresses.  And  this,  his 
own  predominant  conviction,  he  sought  to  impress  upon  the 
world  by  means  of  his  writings.  Perhaps  the  chief  attiuction  to 
him  of  his  grand  theme — the  reason  that  induced  him  to  prefer 
it  to  any  other  which  the  records  of  his  own  or  of  neighbouring 
countries  might  have  offered — was  the  pointed  illustration  which 
it  furnished  of  greatness  laid  low— of  a  gradual  progression  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory  and  prosperous  fortune,  followed 
by  a  most  calamitous  reverse.®  And  the  principle  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  determined  him  in  the  selection  of  his 
main  subject  had  the  amplest  field  for  exercise  when  the  ques- 
tion was  concerning  the  minor  and  more  ornamental  portions — 
the  episodes,  as  they  are  generally  called — which  constitute  so 
considerable  a  part  and  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the 
History.  In  the  choice  of  the  ejiisodes,  and  still  more  in  the 
length  to  which  they  should  be  pursued,  and  the  elaboration 
which  should  be  bestowed  on  them,  Herodotus  appears  to  have 
been  guided  to  a  very  great  extent,  though  perhaps  imcon- 
sciously,  by  their  fitness  to  inculcate  the  moral  lesson  which  he 
was  especially  anxious  to  impress  on  men.  Hence  the  length 
and  finish  of  the  legend  of  Croesus,  and  of  the  histories  of  Cam- 
byses,  Polycrates,  Cleomenes,  Oroetes,®  &c. ;   hence  the  intro- 


<  As  in  the  case  of  the  heralds,  and  in  Assyrian    Monarchy,    would    similarly 

that  of  CroDsus  to  some  extent  (see  i.  liave  comprised  the  rise  of  an  enormous 

1:3,  91).  power,  and  a  still  more  complete  over« 

*  Herod,  i.  32 ;  iii.  40, 125 ;  vii.  10,  §  5.  throw. 

«  Ibid.  i.  8.             7  Ibid.  ii.  133.  »  Herod,  iu.  120-128. 

•  His  other  work,  the  history  of  the 
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duction  of  such  tales  as  those  of  Helen,^  Glaucus,^  Pytliius,^ 
Artayctes  ;*  every  occasion  is  seized  to  deepen  by  repetition  the 
impression  which  the  main  narrative  is  calculated  to  produce ; 
and  thus  a  space  quite  disproportionate  to  their  historical 
interest  is  assignfed  to  certain  matters  which  properly  belong  to 
the  narrative,  while  others  which  scarcely  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  narrative  at  all,  find  a  place  in  it  owing  to  their 
mioral  aspect. 

The  credulity  of  Herodotus  in  respect  of  marvels  in  nature 
and  extraordinary  customs  among  the  remoter  tribes  of  men 
has  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  introducing  into  his  work  a 
number  of  statements  which  the  progress  of  our  knowledge 
shows  us  to  be  untrue,  and  which  detract  from  the  value  though 
they  add  to  the  entertainingness  of  his  pages.  But  these  fictions 
are  not  nearly  so  many  as  they  have  recently  been  made  to 
appear  ;*  and  their  occurrence  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
our  author's  adoption  of  a  principle  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  justified,  and  to  which  the  modem  reader  is  greatly 
beholden.  In  dealing  with  this  class  of  subjects  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  down  for  himself  some  rule  concerning  the  reports  which 
he  received  from  others ;  and  if  he  did  not  resolve  to  suppress 
them  entirely — a  course  of  proceeding  that  all  probably  would 
agree  in  regretting — he  could  only  choose  between  reporting 
all  alike,  whether  they  seemed  to  him  credible  or  incredible. 


^  Herod,  ii.  113-120.      •  Ibid.  vi.  86.  rations,  but  involve  interesting  notices 

»  Ibid.  vii.  27-29,  38,  39.  of  real  facts  (see  note  on  iv.  23;.     Occa- 

*  Ibid.  ix.  116-120.  sionally  Col.  Mure  helps  his  argument 

*  Col.  Mure  has  included  among  the  by  a  mistranslation,  as  when  he  says  that 
"incredible  or  impossible  marvels  re-  Herodotus  describes  among  other  curio- 
ported  by  Herodotus"  a  considerables  sities  found  at  Plateca,  ''a  head,  the 
number  of  statements  which  there  is  not  skull,  jaws,  gums,  and  teeth  of  which 
the  slightest  reason  to  question : — as  the  were  of  a  single  pieA  of  bone  "  (p.  379; ; 
existence  of  men  without  names  in  West-  Herodotus  having  in  fact  mentioned  a 
em  Airica  (iv.  184),  the  two  singular  skull  without  sutures,  i.«.,  one  in  which 
breeds  of  sheep  in  Arabia,  with  the  con-  the  sutures  did  not  appear ;  and  also,  as 
trivance  for  preserving  the  long  tails  of  a  separate  marvel,  two  jaws,  an  upper 
the  one  kind  from  injury  (iii.  113),  the  and  an  under,  wherein  the  teeth,  inci- 
fect  of  a  race  dwelling  upon  scafifoldings  sors,  and  grinders  [yofi^iot,  **  grinders," 
iu  the  middle  of  lakePrasias,  and  living  not  "guirta  **)  were  joined  together  and 
upon  fish  (V.  16),  the  existence  of  a  bald  formed  but  a  single  bone,  which  is  a 
race  beyond  Scythia  (iv.  23),  the  pecu-  possible  result  of  ossification.  This  is 
liar  form  of  cannibalism  ascribed  to  the  perhaps  the  grossest  instance  of  the  kind; 
Massagetoi  (i.  216;  and  others  (iii.  99  ;  but  the  same  spirit  of  undue  leaning  is 
iv.  26),  and  the  eccentric  customs  with  shown  in  representing  it  as  imquestion- 
regard  to  women  of  the  Nasamonians  able  that  Herodotus  meant  to  give  his 
(iv.  172;,  Indians  (iii.  101),  Caucasians  bald  men  (iv.  23)  ''unusually  long  and 
(i.  203),  &c.  Many  of  these  find  close  bushy  beards"  when  this  is  only  a  pos- 
paralleU  in  the  observations  of  other  sible,  and  not  perhaps  the  most  proba- 
travellers  (see  notes  on  iv.  184;  iii.  113;  ble  rendering  of  the  passage,  (See  note 
mud  T.  15);  others  are  perhaps  exagge-  ad  loc.) 
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and  making  his  own  notion  of  their  credibility  the  test  of  their 
admission  or  rejection.  Had  he  belonged  to  an  age  of  laige 
experience,  and  to  one  when  travels  as  extensive  as  his  own 
were  common,  it  might  have  been  best  to  pursue  the  latter 
course,  trusting  to  future  travellers  to  complete  from  their  wider 
obser^'ation  the  blanks  which  he  would  thus  have  left  volun- 
tarily in  his  descriptions.  But  Herodotus  lived  when  knowledge 
of  distant  countries  was  small,  and  travels  such  as  his  very 
imcommon ;  he  had  been  the  first  Greek  visitant  in  many  a 
strange  land,  and  knew  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  others 
penetrating  further,  or  even  so  far  as  himself.  He  was  also 
conscious  that  he  had  beheld  in  the  course  of  his  travels  a 
number  of  marvels  which  he  would  have  thought  quite  incredible 
beforehand  ;*  and  hence  he  felt  that,  however  extraordinary  the 
reports  which  reached  him  of  men  or  countries,  they  might 
nevertheless  be  true.  He  therefore  thought  it  best  to  give 
them  a  place  in  his  work,  but  with  the  general  protest  that  he 
did  not,  by  recording  a  thing,  intend  to  declare  his  own  belief 
in  iV  Sometimes  he  takes  the  liberty  of  expressing,  or  by  a 
sly  innuendo  implying,  his  distinct  disbelief;*  sometimes  by 
relating  the  marvel  as  a  fact,  and  not  merely  as  what  is  said,  he 
lets  us  see  that  he  gives  it  credence  ;•  but  generally  he  is 
content  to  reserve  his  own  opinion,  or  perhaps  to  keep  his  judg- 
ment in  suspense,  and  simply  to  report  what  he  had  heard  from 
those  who  professed  to  have  correct  information.^  And  to  this 
judicious  resolution  on  his  part  the  modern  reader  is  greatly 
indebted.     Had  he  decided  on  recording  nothing  but  what  he 


•  As  the  productiveness  of  Babylonia,  but  only  reporting  what  is  said — aa  in 
and  the  size  to  which  plants  gi-ew  thei*e  iv.  96 — irtpl  fi^y  ro6rov  otfrc  diricrr^w 
'i.  193).  othf  ir  wtartiw  ri  \ir\9.    iv.  173.    Kiyw 

''  Seebook  vii.  clT.  152.  W   ruvra  rh  \4yov<n  Aifivts.   iv.   195. 

s  As  in  ii.  28,  56,57, 131;  iii.  115, 116;  ravra  «2  fi4r  itrri  &\i}0^»f  ohx  olBo,  rit 

iv.  25,  31,  32,  36,  42,  105;  ▼.  10;  and  9h  \4yfTat  ypd4Kt.    We  are  not  therefore 

by  an  innuendo,  in  iv.  191.  cntitleii  to  assume,   when    Herodotus 

*  As  in  bis  account  of  the  Phoenix  makes  a  statement  without  any  special 
(ii.  73),  of  the  bald  men  (iv.  23-5),  of  intimation  of  a  doubt  of  its  accuracy, 
the  collection  of  ladanum  from  the  beieirds  that  "he  believed  it  himself  and  in- 
of  goats  (iii.  112),  of  the  sweet  scent  tended  it  to  be  believed  by  others" 
that  is  waifted  from  Arabia  (iii.  113),  of  (Mure,  p.  380),  but  only  that  he  did 
the  Neuri  leaving  their  country  on  ac-  not  actually  disbelieve  it,  and  that  he 
<k)unt  of  serpents  (iv.  105),  of  the  wild  thought  it  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
asses  which  did  not  drmk  (iv.  192),  hii  readers.  Herodotus  does  in  fact 
and  of  the  extraordinary  skull  and  jaws  mark  by  very  nice  shades  the  degree  of 
found  on  the  field  of  Plateea  (ix.  83).  credence  which  he  claims  for  his  dif- 

1  See  i.  140,  202;  ii.  32,33.75;  iii.  20,  ferent  statements.    Where  he  believes^ 

23,  104-5,  108-9,  111 ;  iv.  96,  110.  173.  he  states  the  thing  as  a  fact ;  wher«  he 

184  ad  fin.,  195,  196;  v.  9.    He  often  doubts,  he  tells  us  it  was  sattf;  where  he 

reminds  us  in  the  middle  of  an  account  disbelieves,  he  calls  the  statement  in 

that  he  is  neither  affirming  nor  denying,  question. 
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positively  believed,  we  should  have  lost  altogether  a  number  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  History.^    Had  he  even' 
allowed  positive  disbelief  to  act  as  a  bar  to  admission  into  his 
pages,  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant notices  which  his  work  contains.     The   circumstance 
which  is  to  us  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  fact — ^intrinsically 
80  hard  to  credit — ^that  Africa  was  circumnavigated  by  the 
Phoenicians  as  early  as  the  seventh  century  before  our  era,  the 
marvel  namely  reported  by  the  voyagers,  that  as  they  sailed 
they  "had  the  sun  on  their  right," ^  was  one  which  Herodotus 
distinctly  rejected  as  surpassing  belief.     He  also  saw  no  grounds 
for  admitting  the  existence  of  any  islands  called  the  Cassiterides, 
or  Tin  Islands,  whence  that  commodity  was  brought  to  Greece,* 
^or  any  sufficient  evidence  of  a  sea  washing  Europe  upon  the 
^orth,  from  which  amber  was  obtained  ;*  so  that  had  he  adopted 
tte  canon  of  exclusion  which  his  critics  prefer,  we  should  have 
'^n  without  the  earliest  mention  which  has  come  down  to  us  of 
^Ui  own  coimtry — ^we  should  have  lost  the  proof  furnished  in  the 
^«Une  place  of  the  antiquity  of  our  tin  trade — and  we  should  have 
^en  unaware  that  any  information  had  reached  the  Greeks  in 
^l^e  time  of  Herodotus  of  the  existence  of  the  Baltic    It  may 
'^arly  be  doubted  whether  the  retrenchment  of  a  certain  number 
^^  traveller's  tales,  palmed  upon  the  unsuspectingness  of  our 
^Xithor  by  imtruthful  persons  or  humourists,*  would  have  com- 
P^-^Dsated  for  the  loss  of  these  important  scraps  of  knowledge 

*  Ab  for  instance  the  entire  account  Hill,  the  answer  might  probably  be,  that 

^    the  aeoond  book  of  the  interior  of  it  recorded  the  nu!taber  of  quarts  of  por- 

^^rioA,  containing  notices  perhaps  of  the  ter  and  pipes  of  tobacco  consumed  by 

^Sger  and  of  Timbuctoo  (chs.  32-3),  and  the  builders  of  the  column:  but  it  is  not 

•^"^vat  parts  ofthe  description  of  the  north  likely  that  he  would  put  faith  in  the 

^^rican  nations  in  book  iy.  (chs.  168-196.)  statement.     Herodotus  however  seems, 

^  Herod.  It.  42.     IXryov  ifiol  fi^r  w  in  the  paralM  caae,  to  have  believed  hi^ 

'^^^rrk,  ikX^  8i  8^  rcy,  is  wtpiwX^rrfs  informants  implicitly,"  &c.     This  is  to 

"^  J'  AijS^y  rhv  liXior  iaxov  is  r&  ht^td.  argue  that  what  would  be  unlikely  to 

^  Herod.  iiL  115.  take  place  in  London  in  the  17th  cen- 

*  Ibid.  iii.  115,  and  compare  iv.  45.  tury  a.d.  would  have  been  equally  un- 

^    ^  Even  these  have  perhaps  been  un-  likely  to  happen  in  £gypt  in  the  20th  or 

p^^^y  multiplied.     At  least  to  me  the  25th  century  b.c.     I^obabilities  will  of 

Allowing  comparison  appears  to  be  over-  course  be  differently  measured  by  dif- 

^^^ed — "The  translation  supplied  to  ferent  minds;  but  to  me,  I  confess,  it 

^«rodotus  of  the  inscription  on  one  of  does  not  seem  at  all  out  of  keeping  with 

^^«  larger  pyramids  represented  it  as  what  we  know  of  primitive  times,  that 

*  ^^ecording  the  quantity  of  onions,  leeks,  the  greatness  of  a  work  should  be  esti- 

^^d  radishes  consumed  by  the  labourers  mated  by  the  quantity  of  food  consumed 

^^ployed  in  the  erection  of  the  menu-  by  those  engaged  on  it,  or  that  this  efr* 

^^c^ent.'    Were  a  foreigner,  ignorant  of  timate  should  be  recorded  on  the  work 

'^e  EInglish  tongue,  to  ask  the  meaning  itself.    Herodotus,  it  should  be  borne 

of  the  inscription  on  the  Loudon  Menu-  in  mind,  does  not  say  that  this  was  the 

^mt,  of  some  humourist  of  Fish-street  only  inscription. 

TOL.L  Q 
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which  we  only  obtain  through  his  habit  of  reporting  even  what 
he  disbelieved. 

There  is  another  respect  also  wherein  advantage  seems  to 
arise  to  the  work  of  our  author  from  his  spirit  of  credulity, 
which  may  mitigate  the  severity  of  our  censures  on  this  defect 
of  his  mental  constitution.  Credulity  is  a  necessary  element  in 
a  certain  cast  of  mind,  the  other  constituents  of  which  render 
tlieir  possessor  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  historian's  office. 
The  simplicity  {einiOeui)  which  Plato  requires  in  the  philo- 
sopher "^  is  no  less  admirable  in  the  writer  of  history,  and  it  is 
this  spirit — ^frank,  childlike,  guileless,  playful,  quaint — ^which 
lends  to  the  work  of  Herodotus  a  great  portion  of  its  attraction, 
giving  it  that  air  of  freshness,  truth,  and  naiveti  which  is  felt  by 
all  readers  to  be  its  especial  merit  We  cannot  obtain  these 
advantages  without  their  accompanying  drawback.  Writers  of 
the  tone  of  Herodotus,  such  as  Froissart,  Philip  de  Comines,  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  and  others  of  our  old  English  travellers,  are 
among  the  most  charming  within  the  whole  range  of  literature; 
but  their  writings  are  uniformly  tinged  with  the  same  credulous 
vein  which  is  regarded  as  ofiensive  in  our  author. 

The  charge  made  against  Herodotus  of  an  undue  love  of 
efiect  finds  its  most  solid  ground  in  that  tone  of  exaggeration 
and  hyperbole  which  often  characterises  his  narrative,  especially 
in  its  more  highly  wrought  and  excited  portions.  His  state- 
ments that  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  were  '^  the  first  Greeks 
who  dared  to  look  upon  the  Median  garb,  and  to  face  men  clad 
in  that  fashion,"®  and  that  the  island  of  Samos  appeared  to  the 
commanders  of  the  combined  fleet  after  Salamis  "  as  distant  as  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,"  *  are  rhetorical  exaggerations  of  this  cha- 
racter, and  have  been  deservedly  reprehended.^  Other  instances 
of  the  tendency  complained  of  are,  the  declaration  in  the  first 
book  that  Cyrus,  by  the  overthrow  of  Croesus,  became  "  mastei 
of  ilie  whole  of  Asia^'^  and  that  in  the  sixth,  that  if  the  lonians 
had  destroy^  the  Persian  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Lad6,  Darius 
could  have  brought  against  them  "  another  five  times  as  greats  ^ 
To  the  same  quality  perhaps  may  be  ascribed  the  readiness 
with  which  Herodotus  accepts  from  his  informants  extravagant 
computations  of  numbers,  size,  duration,  &c,*  as  well  as  impro- 

^  Repuhl.  iii.  §  16.  »  Chap.  13. 

•  Herod,  vi.  112.        •  Ibid.  viii.  132.  *•  Ab  the  size  of  the  army  of  Xerxei 
'  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece,  iv.  pp.  403-6.  (vii.  184-7 ;  see  note  ad  loc.),  the  num- 

*  Chap.  130  ad  fin. ;  cf.  ix.  122.  ber  of  cities  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  d 
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bable  statements  with  regard  to  regularity*  and  completeness, 
the  latter  sometimes  contradicted  in  his  own  pages.*  His  con- 
stant desire  is  to  set  matters  in  the  most  striking  light — to  be 
lively,  novel,  forcible — and  to  this  desire  not  only  accuracy,  but 
even  at  times  consistency,  is  sacrificed.  It  belongs  to  his 
romantic  and  poetic  turn  of  mind  to  care  more  for  the  graphic 
effect  of  each  successive  picture  than  for  the  accord  and  har- 
mony of  the  whole.  His  colours  are  throughout  more  vivid 
than  the  sober  truth  of  history  can  be  thought  to  warrant ;  and 
thrmodem  critical  reader  has  constantly  to  supply  modifications 
and  qualifications  in  order  to  bring  the  genersd  tone  of  the 
narrative  down  to  the  level  of  actual  fact 

Whether  the  anecdotical  vein  in  which  Herodotus  so  freely 
indulges  is  fairly  referred  to  this  head  may  perhaps  admit  of  a 
doubt.  A  judicious  selection  of  anecdotes  forms  a  portion  of 
the  task  of  the  historian,  who  best  portrays  both  individual 
character  and  the  general  manners. of  an  age  by  the  help  of  this 
light  and  graceful  embellishment.  That  the  bulk  of  our  author's 
anecdotes  serve  their  proper  purpose  in  his  History — that  they 
are  characteristic  and  full  of  instruction,  as  well  as  pointed  and 
well  told — ^ifl  what  no  candid  and  sensible  reader  can  hesitate  to 


AmuriB  (iL  177),  the  height  of  the  walls 
of  Babylon  (i.  178 ;  aee  note  *  ad  loc.) 
•nd  of  the  pyramids  (ii.  124,  127),  the 
duration  of  the  E^gjptian  monarchy  (ii. 
142;  compare  100),  &c. 

*  Instances  of  improbable  regularity 
^  the  unbroken  descent  of  the  Lydian 
Heiaclide  kings  in  the  line  of  direct  sue- 
cwsion  during  twenty-two  generations 
(i*  8),  the  exact  correspondence  in  the 
number  of  Egyptian  idngs  and  high- 
P^eats  of  Vulcan  during  a  supposed  pe- 
riod of  11,340  years  (u.  142),  and  the 
^broken  hereditary  descent  of  the  lat- 
**  (ii.  143),  the  occurrence  of  salt-hills 
*&d  springs  of  water  at  intervals  of  exaot- 
V 10  day^  journey  along  the  whole  sandy 
^^^  extending  from  Egyptian  Thebes 
^  the  west  coast  of  Africa  (iv.  181), 
toe  Wonderful  productiveness  of  aU  the 
^^\d'n  extremities  (iii.  106-116),  &c. 

The  mtire  freedom  of  the  Gi*eeks  be- 
■?!«  CrcBsus  (i.  6),  the  compUte  destruc- 
^n  of  the  Samians  by  Otanes  (iii.  149), 
^0  total  contrast  between  Qreek  and 
^gyptian  manners  (iL  35-6),  the  demo- 
«»n  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  by  Darius 
(iii*  159),  the  general  submission  of  the 
«J«ilar  Greeks  to  Cyrus  (L  169),  the 
<>^'ife  invincibility  of  the  Scythians 


(iv.  46),  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  Persians  before  they  conquered  the 
Lydians  Ci.  71),  are  specimens.  The  his- 
tory of  the  four  predecessors  of  Croesus 
upon  the  throne  shows  that  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Lydians  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  Greeks  began  with  Gyges,  and 
continued  without  intermission  till  the 
complete  reduction  of  the  lonians,  ^o- 
lians,  and  Dorians  by  Croasus  (i.  14-16). 
The  prominent  part  played  by  the  Sa- 
mians in  the  Ionian  revolt  (vi.  8-15)  is 
incompatible  with  their  extermination 
by  Ottmes.  X^e  non-existence  of  priest- 
esses in  Egypt — one  of  the  points  of  con- 
trast between  that  country  and  Greece — 
is  contradicted  expresslv  (i.  182  and  ii. 
54).  It  appears  from  the  description  of 
Babylon  (i.  178-180)  that  the  great  wall, 
though  gaps  may  have  been  broken  in 
it,  was  still  standing  when  Herodotus 
wrote.  That  all  the  islanders  did  not 
submit  to  Cyrus  is  apparent  from  the 
history  of  Polycrates  (iiL  44).  The  re- 
duction of  the  Scythians  by  Sesostris  is 
expressly  asserted  in  book  ii.  (chs.  103 
and  110).  That  the  Persians  began  to 
lay  aside  their  simple  habits  as  soon  as 
they  conquered  the  Modes  is  implied  in 
book  i  ch.  126. 

o  2 
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allow.    Perhaps  the  anecdotieal  element  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  over  largely  deyeloped  in  the  work,  especially  if  we  compare 
it  with  other  histories ;  but  we  must  remember  that  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus  the  field  of  literature  had  not  been  partitioned  out 
according  to  our  modem  notions.    History  in  our  sense,  bio- 
graphy, travels,  memoirs,  &c.,  had  not  then  been  recognised  as 
distinct  from  one  another,  and  the  term  laropla,  or  "  research," 
equally  comprehended  them  alL    Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  where 
the  knife  could  have  been  applied,  and  the  narrative  pruned 
down  and  stripped  of  anecdotieal  details,  without  the  suppression 
of  something  that  we  could  ill  have  spared — something  really 
valuable  towards  completing  the  picture  of  ancient  times  which 
Herodotus  presents  to  us.    Certainly  the  portions  of  his  work  to 
which  the  chief  objection  has  been  made,  as  consisting  of  *^  mere 
local  traditions  and  gossiping  stories,"^  the*' Corinthian  court 
scandal "  of  the  third  and  fifth  books,^  the  accoimts  of  Cyr£ne 
and  Barca  in  the  fourth,*  the  personal  history  of  Solon,^  and  the 
wars  between  Sparta  and  Tegea  in  the  first,^  are  not  wanting  in 
interest ;  and  though  undoubtedly  we  might  imagine  their  loss 
compensated  by  the  introduction  of  other  matters  about  which 
we  should  have  more  cared  to  hear,  yet  their  mere  retrench- 
ment without  such  compensation,  which  is  all  that  criticism  can 
have   any  right  to  demand,^  would  have  diminished  and  not 
increased  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  record  of  fiicts,*  and  would 
scarcely  have  improved  it  even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
The  double  narrative  in  the  third  book  is  skilfully  devised  to 


^  Mure,  p.  391.  that  Herodotus  was  not  writmg  the  his- 

■  Herod,  iii.  49-53;  v.  92.     Comp.  tory  of  Qreece,  but  the  history  of  a 

L  23-4.  particular  ^-ar.    We  bad  no  "right  to 

*  Ibid.  iv.  145-205.  expect "  anything  from  him  but  what 
1  Ibid.  i.  30-33.          >  Ibid.  i.  66-68.  possessed  a  direct    bearing    upon  tba 

*  The  substance  of  Col.  Mure's  com-  struggle  between  Greece  and  Peraia.  Am 
plaints  against  the  episodical  portion  of  Niebuhr  observes,  "the  work  of  HeixH 
Herodotus  is,  that  he  has  not  given  us  dotus  is  not  an  ancient  Greek  history* 
something  more  valuable  in  the  place  of  but  has  an  epic  character ;  it  has  a  unity 
what  he  nan  actually  given — as,  for  in-  amid  its  episoiles,  which  are  retarding 
stance,  the  real  history  of  Corinth  under  motives/*  —  delaying  yet  helping  the 
the  C>'p«elida)  instead  of  the  anecdotes  main  story.  (See  Xiebuhr's  Lectons 
concerning  Periander  (pp.  292-;J)»  the  on  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  168.  E.  T.) 
legislation  of  Solon  in  lieu  of  his  dis-  *  The  stories  of  Periander  and  Poly- 
course  with  Croasus  ( pp.  394-5  ,  the  crates  give  us  the  portrait  of  the  Greek 
Mcsseniaii  wiu^  in  the  place  of  the  strug-  t}Tant  in  his  worst,  and  in  his  interme- 
gle  with  Tegea  p.  397,  notei,  &c.  He  diate,  as  that  of  Pisistratus  does  in  his 
thinks  we  hjul  "  a  right  to  expect "  that  best  character.  Without  them  the  ab- 
HenuUttus  in  his  cpi.<ti>dical  notices  of  horreuce  expressed  by  Herodotus  for 
the  Greek  states,  should  have  embodied  rulers  of  this  class  would  strike  the 
all  the  "  more  important  facts  of  their  der  as  strange  and  exaggented. 
hiatoiy**  ^.  391).  But  this  ia  to  forget 
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keep  up  that  amount  of  attention  to  Greek  affairs  which  the 
author  desires  to  maintain,  in  subordination  to  the  main  subject 
of  the  earlier  or  introductory  portion  of  his  work — ^the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  resembles  the  underplot  in 
a  play  or  a  novel,  which  agreeably  relieyes  the  chief  story.  It 
also,  as  has  been  already  observed,*  reflects  and  repeats,  in  the 
histories  of  Periander  and  of  Polycrates,  the  main  ethical  teach- 
ing of  the  work,  thereby  at  once  deepening  the  moral  impression, 
and  helping  to  diffuse  a  uniform  tone  throughout  the  volumes. 
The  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Africa  is  not  only  interesting 
in  itself,  and  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  principles  of  Hel- 
lenic colonisation,®  but  it  serves  to  introduce  that  sketch  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  which  has  always  been  recognised  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  our  author's  episodes.  The  fragment  of 
the  life  of  Solon  is  no  doubt  in  some  degree  legendary,  but  he 
must  be  a  stem  critic  who  would  hate  the  heart  to  desire  its  re- 
trenchment, seeing  that  with  it  must  have  disappeared  almost  the 
whole  story  of  Crcesus,  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  in  the 
entire  History.  The  wars  of  Sparta  with  Tegea  had  an  intrinsic 
importance  quite  sufficient  to  justify  their  introduction,  and  the 
gynchronism  of  the  last  with  the  time  of  the  embassy  sent  by 
Croesus,  which  forms  the  sole  occasion  of  the  reference  in  the  first 
book  to  Spartan  history,  fully  explains  its  occurrence  in  the  place 
assigned  to  it.  Adverse  criticism  therefore  seems  to  fail  in 
pointing  out  any  mere  surplusage  even  in  the  anecdotical  por- 
tion of  the  work,  and  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  episodical 
matter  in  Herodotus  is,  on  the  whole,  singularly  well  chosen 
and  effective,  being  lively,  varied,  and  replete  with  interest. 

To  say  that  Herodotus  has  no  claim  to  rank  as  a  critical  his- 
torian is  simply  to  note  that,  having  been  bom  before  the  rise 
of  a  certain  form  of  the  historical  science,  he  did  not  happen  to 
invent  it.  That  in  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  practical  good 
sense  he  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  predecessors  and  even  of 
his  contemporaries,  is  what  no  one  who  carefully  reads  the  frag- 
ments left  us  of  the  early  Greek  historians  will  hesitate  to 
allow.  But  a  great  gulf  separates  him  from  Thucydides,  the 
real  founder  of  the  Critical  School.  From  the  judgment  of 
Thucydides  on  obscure  points  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  modern  critic,  if  he  ventures  to  dissent  at  all. 


*  See  above,  page  79.  the  course  of  colonisation,  and  forcing 

*  Especially  upon  the  leading  part    the  growth  of  colonies, 
taken  by  the  Delphic  oracle  in  directing 
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dissents  with  the  utmost  diiHdence.    The  opinions  of  Herodotus 
have  no  such  weight.    They  are  views  which  an  intelligent  man 
living  in  the  fii'th  century  b.  c.  might  entertain,  and  as  such 
they  are  entitled  to  attentive  consideration,  but  they  have  no 
binding  authority.   Herodotus  belongs  distinctly  to  the  Romaiitic 
School :  with  him  the  imagination  is  in  the  ascendant  and  not 
the  reason ;  his  mind  is  poetic,  and  he  is  especially  disqualified 
to  form  sound  judgments  concerning  events  remote  from  his  otm 
day  on  account  of  his  full  belief  in  the  popular  mythology,  which 
placed  gods  and  heroes  upon  the  earth  at  no  very  distant  period. 
He  does  not  apply  the  same  canons  of  credibility  to  the  past 
and  present,  or,  like  Thucydides,  view  human  nature  and  the 
general  course  of  mundane  events  as  always  the  same.^     Thus 
his  history  of  early  times  is  little  more  than  myth  and  fable, 
embodying  often    important    traditions,   but  delivered  as  he 
received  it,  without  any  exercise  upon  it  of  critical  discrimina- 
tion.    In  his  history  of  times  near  his  own  the  case  is  different ; 
he  there  brings  his  judgment  into  play,  compares  and  sifts  dif- 
ferent accounts,  exhibits  sense  and  intelligence,  and  draws  con- 
clusions for  the  most  part  just  and  rationaL**    Still  even  in  this 
portion  of  the  history  we  miss  qualities  which  go  to  form  our 
ideal  of  the  perfect  historian,  and  with  which  we  are  familiarised    . 
through  Thucydides  and  his  school;  we  miss  those  habits  oS 
accuracy  which  we  have  learnt  to  regard  as  among  the  primary" 
qualifications  of  the  historical  writer;    we  come  upon  discre- 
pancies, contradictions,  suspicious  repetitions,  and  the  like ;  y^^ 
find  an  utter  carelessness  of  chronology ;  above  all,  we  miss  th^*^ 
philosophic  insight  into  the  real  causes  of  political  transaction^ 
the  moving  influences  whence  great  events  proceed,  which  coiO- 
municates,  according  to  modem  notions,  its  soul  to  histor>^ 
making  it  a  living  and  speaking  monitor  instead  of  a  metr^ 
pictured  image  of  bygone  times  and  circumstances. 

The  principal  discrepancies,  contradictions,  &c.  in  the  HerO- 
dotean  narrative  have  either  been  already  glanced  at  or  will  be: 
pointed  out  in  the  notes  on  tlie  text  One  of  the  most  commai* 
is  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  different  portions  of  any  estimates 
that  is  given  of  numbers.  If  both  the  items  and  the  total  of  a^ 
sum  are  mentioned,  they  are  rather  more  likely  to  disagree  than 
to  agree.     Making  the  most  liberal  allowance  for  corruptions  of 

f  Thuoyd.  i.  22.  ^  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  354 

*  For  acknowledgments  on  this  head    and  410. 
on  the  part  of  an  adverse  critic,  see 
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the  text  (to  which  numbers  are  specially  liable),  it  would  still 
seem  that  these  frequent  disagreements  must  have  arisen  from 
some  defect  in  the  author :  either  he  was  not  an  adept  in  arith- 
metic, or  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  calcula- 
tions and  see  that  his  statements  tallied.    Numerical  discrepan- ' 
cies  of  the  kind  described  occur  in  his  accounts  of  the  duration 
of  the  Median  empire,*  of  the  tribute  which  the  Persian  king 
drew  fix)m  the  satrapies,^®  of  the  distance  from  Sardis  to  Susa,^^ 
and  of  the  sea  from  Egyptian  Thebes,^^  of  the  number  of  the 
Greek  fleet  at  Salamis,^^  &c. ;  while  other  errors  disfigure  his 
computation  of  the  number  of  days  in  the  full  term  of  human 
hfe,"  and  of  the  duration  of  the  monarchy  in  Egypt.**   The  only 
calculations  of  any  extent  which  do  not  contain  an  arithmetical 
error  are  the  numbers  of  the  Greek  fleets  at  MUetus  *^  and  Arte- 
misium,*^  of  the  fleet  *®  and  army  of  Xerxes,^®  and  of  the  Greek 
army  at  Plataea.^'*     Contradictions  connected  with  his  habit  of 
exaggeration  have  been  already  noticed.^*    Others,  arising  appa- 


»  Herod,  i.  130.  See  the  Critical  Ea- 
eays  appended  to  Book  i.,  Essay  iii.  ad  fin. 

»  Ibid.  iii.  90-95.    See  note  ad  loc. 

"  Ibid.  V.  52-54. 

^  Ibid.  ii.  7-9.  From  the  sea  to  He- 
liopolis  is  said  to  be  1500  stades,  from 
Ueliopolis  to  Thebes  4860  stades,  but 
from  the  sea  to  Thebes  only  6120,  in- 
stead of  6360,  stades. 

^  Ibid.  viii.  4.3-48.    See  note  ad  loc. 

"  Ibid.  i.  32.  The  double  error — clear- 
ly arising  from  mere  carelessness— where- 
by the  solar  year  is  made  to  average  375 
(lays,  is  explained  in  the  note  on  the 
passage. 

**  Ibid.ii.  142.  The  error  here  is  but 
Rlight,  yet  it  is  curious.  Having  to  esti- 
inate  the  number  of  years  contained  in 
341  generations  of  men,  Herodotus  first 
lays  it  down  that  three  generations  go 
to  the  century.  He  then  says,  correctly, 
that  300  generations  will  make  10,000 
years ;  but  in  estimating  the  odd  41  ge- 
nerations, he  has  a  curious  error.  Forty- 
one  generations,  he  says,  will  make  1340 
years;  whereas  they  will  really  make 
1366i|  years.  If  a  round  number  were 
intended,  it  should  have  been  1360  or 
1370. 

»  Herod.  vL  8.         "  Ibid.  viii.  1,  2. 

»  Ibid.  vii.  89-95.    »»  Ibid-  vii.  184-6. 

*  Ibid.  ix.  28,  29. 

a  Supra,  p.  83.  Col.  Mure  adds  to 
these  a  number  of  discrepancies  which 
Mxe  more  iinaginaiy  than  real.  (See  Ap- 


pendix J.  to  his  4th  volume.)  He  con- 
siders the  statement  that  Crcesus  was 
"  the  person  who  first  within  the  know- 
ledge of  Herodotus  commenced  aggres- 
sions on  the  Greeks"  (i.  5),  as.coullict- 
ing  not  only  with  the  narrative  in  chs. 
14-16,  but  aJso  with  the  account  of  the 
Ionian  colonisation  of  Asia  Minor  in 
ch.  146.  But  Herodotus  does  not  say 
that  the  Greeks  colonised  at  the  expense 
of  the  Lydians,  who  probably  dwelt 
some  way  inland  at  that  time.  Again, 
Col.  Mure  objects  to  the  panegyric  upon 
the  AlcmaH}nida>  for  their  couBistent 
hatred  of  tyrants  (vi.  121),  because 
Megacles  had  on  one  occasion  helped 
Piaisti-atus  to  return  (i.  61) ;  but  this  is 
at  the  utmost  a  slight  rhetorical  exagge- 
ration. The  Alcmaionida},  from  the  time 
when  Megacles  broke  with  Pisistratus, 
had  been  most  consistent  in  their  oppo- 
sition. (See  i.  64 ;  v.  62, 63,  66,  &c.)  He 
also  sees  a  contradiction  between  book  v. 
ch.  40,  where  Anaxandrides  is  said,  in 
maintaining  two  wives  and  two  house- 
holds at  the  same  time,  to  have  "done 
an  act  very  contrary  to  Spartan  feeling," 
and  book  vi.  ch.  61,  et  seq.,  where  King 
Ariston  is  said  to  have  had  two  wives, 
and  to  have  even  married  a  third,  with- 
out any  censure  or  remark  at  all.  Here 
the  flaw  is  altogether  in  the  critic's  speo- 
tacles:  the  strange  and  unusual  thing 
being,,  according  to  Herodotus,  not  di- 
vorce and  remarriage,  as  in  Ariston*^ 
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rently  from  mere  carelessness,  are  the  discrepancies  between  his 
description  of  the  size  of  Scythia,  and  his  accoimt  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Darius  ;^^  between  his  date  forPsammetichus*^  and  his 
estimate  of  700  years  from  Anysis  to  Amyrtaeus ; "  between  his 
two  accounts  of  the  Telmessian  prodigy  of  the  female  beard ;  ^ 
his  two  estimates  of  the  length  of  the  day's  journey ;  *  and  his 
two  statements  of  the  time  that  intervened  between  the  first 
and  second  expeditions  directed  against  Greece  by  Darius.^^ 
Bepetitions  having  an  awkward  and  suspicious  appearance  are — 
the  warnings  given  to  Croesus  by  Sandanis,^  and  to  Darius  and 
Xerxes  by  Artabanus ;  ^  the  similar  prayers  of  (Eobazus  and  of 
Pythius,  with  their  similar  result;^  the  parallel  reproaches 
addressed  to  Astyages  by  Harpagus,  and  to  Demaratus  by  Leo- 
tycbides;*  and  the  anecdote,  told  of  Cyrus,  of  Artaphemes,  and 
of  Darius,  that  on  hearing  of  one  of  the  leading  Greek  nations, 
they  asked  "who  they  were?"* 

The  want  of  a  standard  chronological  era  cannot  be  charged 
against  Herodotus  as  a  fault,^  since  it  was  a  defect  of  the  age  in 


caae  (vi.  63;,  but  the  haviog  two  wives 
and  two  households  at  one  and  the 
game  time.  Aristou  never  had  two  wives 
at  once. 

«  Herod,  iv-  101-133.  See  note  on 
bookiv.  ch.  133. 

^  This  date  cannot  be  fixed  exactly, 
as  Herodotus  does  not  tell  us  in  which 
year  of  the  reign  of  Camby ses  he  believes 
him  to  have  invaded  Egypt.  Assuming 
however  the  year  B.C.  525  for  this  event, 
and  taking  the  years  of  the  last  six  kings 
from  Herodotus,  we  obtain  b.c.  671  or 
B.C.  672  for  the  year  of  the  accession  of 
Fsammelichus — a  date  accordant  with 
the  synchronism  which  made  him  con- 
temporary with  Cyaxares  (i.  105),  and 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  views  of  Ma- 
netho. 

^  Herod,  ii.  140.  According  to  this 
statement  nearly  500  years  intervene 
between  Anysis  and  Psammetichus.  Yet 
Anysis  is  contemporary  with  Sabaco, 
who  puts  to  death  Neco,  the  father  of 
Psammetichus,  and  drives  Psammeti- 
chus himself  into  exile  t  (See  Herod. 
U.  152.) 

2*  Herod,  i.  175,  and  viii.  104.  Com- 
pare note  ^  page  28. 

»  Ibid.  iv.  101,  and  v.  53.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  explained  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  in  v.  53  Herodotus  is  speieddng 
of  the  day's  march  of  an  army.  (See 
.note  ad  loc.) 


^  In  ch.  46  of  book  vi.  Herodotna 
makes  the  destruction  of  their  walls  by 
the  Thasians  at  the  bidding  of  Dariua 
follow  "in  the  year  after"  (8cvr<f>y 
^TCi)  the  loss  of  the  fleet  of  Mardonius 
at  Athos.  In  ch.  48  he  says  that  after 
the  submission  of  the  Thasians  (;tcrcb 
roxno)  Darius  sent  orders  for  the  col- 
lection of  transports;  and  in  ch.  95 
these  orders  are  said  to  have  been  giveu 
"the  year  before"  (t^  trporip^  frti) 
the  expedition  of  Datis.  But  toward  .«i 
the  end  of  the  same  chapter  the  disaster 
at 'Athos  is  referred  to  the  year  tim/(«- 
diatelq  preceding  that  expedition. 

»  Herod,  i.  71. 

*  Ibid.  iv.  83,  and  vii.  10. 

»  Ibid.  iv.  84,  and  vii.  38,  39. 

*  Ibid.  i.  129,  and  vi.  67. 

«  Ibid.  i.  153 ;  and  v.  73  and  105. 

*  Col.  Mure  taxes  Herodotus  with 
being  even  here  "behind  the  spirit  of 
the  age"  (p.  417),  ahd  refers  to  the 
chronological  works  of  Hellanicus  and 
Charon  as  having  mtroduced  a  "  frame- 
work on  which  the  course  of  the  national 
history  was  adjusted."  But  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  either  Charon  or 
Hellanicus  made  use  of  their  chronolo- 
gical schemeA  in  their  histories ;  and  the 
latter  is  expressly  taxed  by  Thucydides 
with  inexactness  in  his  assignment  of 
dates  (i.  97  >  Besides,  it  has  been  already 
shown  (^Buprk,  p.  34^  note  ^;  that  UdllauK 
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which  he  lived,  and  one  with  which  even  Thucydides  is  equally 
taxable.  It  was  not  until  Timaeus  introduced  the  reckoning  by 
Olympiads  some  generations  after.  Herodotus,  that  Greek 
chronology  came  to  be  put  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  Hero- 
dotus, however,  is  unnecessarily  loose  and  inaccurate  in  his 
chronological  statements,  and  evidently  regards  the  whole  sub- 
ject as  unimportant.  His  reckoning  events  from  "his  own 
time"'  is  vague  and  indeterminate,  since  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  means  from  his  birth,  from  his  acmey  or  from  the 
time  of  his  last  recension,  a  doubt  involving  a  difference  of  more 
than  half  a  century.  Even  when  he  seems  to  profess  exactness, 
_there  is  always  some  omission,  some  unestimated  period,  which 
precludes  us  from  constructing  a  complete  chronological  scheme 
by  means  of  the  data  which  he  furnishes.^  His  synchronisms  are 
on  the  whole  less  incorrect  than  might  have  been  expected  ;^  but 
occasional  mistakes  occur  which  a  very  little  care  might  have 
obviated.^  We  may  conclude  from  these  that  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  tabulating  his  dates  or  determining  synchronisms  in 

&ny  other  wayjthan  by  means  ofDopuljX-iumour. . 

But  the  great  defect  of  Herodotus  as  an  historian  is  his  want 
of  insight  into  the  causes,  bearing,  and  interconnexion  of  the 
eventsjvhich  he  records.rTt  is  not  merely  that  he  is  deficient 
in  politicjdT^Bscelmment,  and  so  relates  with  the  utmost  bald- 
ness, and  with  striking  omissions  and  misstatements,  the  con- 


cus  wrote  later  than  Herodotus,  and  that  ais  kokww  ^y),  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
the  works  of  Charon  were  probably  un-  year  of  Darius'  attack,  on  which  the  corn- 
known  to  him  (pp.  37,  38).  mencement  of  the  Scythian  monarchy  is 

7  See  Herod,  ii.  53,  and  145.    A  nearer  made  to  depend  (iv.  7).    The  only  chro- 

approach  to  exactness  is  made  when  the  nology  which  is  exact  and  continuous  is 

time  of  his  visit  to  a  country  is  assumed  the  Medo-Persian.     We  may  count  back 

as  the  epoch  from  which  to  calculate  from  the  siege  of  Sestos  to  the  first  year 

(see  ii.  13,  and  44) ;  but  still  even  in  of  Cyrus,  and  thence  to  the  accession 

these  cases  there  is  some  uncertainty.  of  Deioces,  which  Herodotus  placed  229 

•  The  Lydian  chronology  is  incom-  years  before  that  event,  or  b.c.  708. 

plete  from  his  omitting  to  state  in  which  '  As  those  of  Cyaxares  with  Alyattes 

year  of  Cyrus  Sardis  was  taken.    The  (i.  73-4),  and  of  both  with  Psammetichus 

Assjrrian  fails  from   the  term  of  the  (i.  105),  of  Sennacherib  with  Sethos  the 

anarchy  not  being  specified.    The  later  successor  of  Sabaco  (ii.  141),  of  Amasis 

Egyptian  has  the  some  defect  as  the  Ly-  and  Labyuetus  (Nabunahit)  with  Croosus 

dian:  we  are  not  told  in  which  year  of  (i.  77),  &c. 

the  reign  of  Cambyses  he  led  his  expe-  ^  As  the  placing  the  embassy  of  Croosua 

dition  into  Egypt.    For  the  early  Egyp-  to  Sparta  after  the  final  settlement  of 


tian  and  the  Babylonian  we  have  only  an  Pisistratus  on  the  throne  of  Athens  (i. 

estimate  by  generations.    The  Scythian  65),  the  apparently  making  Periander 

is  indefinite,  since,  from  the  vague  way  and  Alcseus  contemporaries  with  Pisis* 

in  which  the  interval  between  the  Thra-  tratus  and  his  son  Hegesistratus  (v.  94-5), 

oian  campaign  of  Megabazus  and  the  the  assignment  of  the  legislation  of  Ly- 

breaking  out  of  the  Ionian  revolt  is  curgus  to  the  reign  of  Labotas  in  Sparta 

spoken  of  {oif  woWhy  xp^^^^  ^*'  (^*  ^^h  ^* 
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stitutional  changes  whose  occurrence  he  is  led  to  notice  ;*  but 
even  ^vith  regard  to  the  important  historical  vicissitudes  which 
form  the  special  subject  of  his  narrative,  he  exhibits  the  same 
inability  to  penetrate  below  the  surface,  and  to  appreciate  or 
even  to  conceive  aright  their  true  origin  and  character.  Little 
personal  tales  and  anecdotes  take  the  place  of  those  investiga- 
tions into  the  condition  of  nations  or  into  the  grounds  of  hostility 
between  races  on  which  critical  writers  of  history  are  wont  to 
lay  the  chief  stress  in  their  accounts  of  wars,  rebellions,  con- 
quests, and  the  like.  The  personal  ambition  of  Cyrus  is  made 
the  sole  cause  of  the  revolt  of  the  Persians  from  the  Modes ;  ^ 
to  the  resentment  of  Harpagus  is  attributed  its  success;*  the 
attack  on  Egypt  is  traced  to  advice  given  to  Cambyses  by  an 
eye-doctor;*  the  Magian  revolt  is  the  mere  doing  of  Patizei- 
thes;*  Darius  is  led  to  form  a  design  against  Greece  by  a 
suggestion  of  Democedes ;  ^  the  lonians  rebel  because  -Arista- 
goras  has  become  involved  in  diflSculties.^  Through  the  whole 
History  there  nms  a  similar  vein :  if  war  breaks  out  between 
Media  and  Lydia,  it  is  because  a  band  of  Scyths  have  caused 
King  Cyaxares  to  banquet  on  human  flesh  and  have  then  fled 
to  Alyattes ;  ®  if  King  Darius  sends  an  expedition  against  Samos, 
it  is  to  reward  a  man  who  presented  to  him  a  scarlet  cloak ;  ^® 
if  the  Lydians  after  their  conquest  by  the  Persians  lose  their 
military  spirit  and  grow  efieminate,  it  is  owing  to  Crcesus  having 
advised  Cyrus  to  give  them  the  breecUng  of  women ;  ^^  every- 
where little  reasons  are  alleged,  which,  even  if  they  existed, 
would  not  be  the  causes  of  the  events  traced  to  them,  but  only 
the  occasions  upon  which  the  real  causes  came  into  play.^-  The 
tales,  however,  which  take  the  jdace  of  more  i)liilosophical 
inquiries  are  for  the  most  part  (it  would  seem)  apocr)'phal, 
having  been  invented  to  account  for  the  occurrences  by  those 
who  failed  to  trace  them  to  any  deeper  source.  From  the 
same  defect  of  insight  extreme  improbabilities  are  accepted  by 
Herodotus  without  the  slightest  objection,  and  difficulties,  from 
being  unperceived,  are  left  unexplained.  To  give  a  single 
instance  of  each : — Herodotus  reports,  apparently  without  any 


2  See  the  notea  on  book  i.  ch.   65,  "  Ibid.  i.  155. 
book  iy.  ch.  145,  book  v.  cha.  67-9,  and  ^  The  statement  of  Aristotle  concern- 
book  vi.  chfl.  43  and  83.  ing  internal  troubles  applies  with  eipial 

*  Herod,  i.  126-7.     *  Ibid.  chs.  127-8.  or  greater  force  to  wars  between  nations : 

*  Ibid.  iii.  1.  •  Ibid.  iii.  61.  in  /iiKpwvixV  ou  irtpl  fiiKpwy^lyyoirrai 
7  Ibid.  iii.  134-5.  •  Ibid.  v.  35-6.  (Pol.  v.  3,  §  1.  Compare  Polyb.  iii.  6.  7i. 
»  Ibid.  i.  73-i.         »  Ibid.  iii.  139.  *             :i           >    h 
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hesitation,  the  Persian  tale  concerning  the  motive  which  induced 
Cambyses  to  invade  Egypt — that,  having  applied  to  Amasis  for 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  Amasis  pretended  to  comply,  but  sent 
him  the  daughter  of  Apries,  a  "  young  girl "  of  great  personal 
charms,  whom  Cambyses  received  among  his  wives,  and  re- 
garded with  much  favour,  till  one  day  he  learnt  from  her  lips 
the  trick  that  had  been  played  him,  whereupon  he  declared  war 
against  the  deceiver.  Now  as  Amasis  had  reigned,  according 
to  Herodotus,  forty-four  years  from  the  death  of  Apries,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  trick  was  followed  closely  by  the  invasion, 
which  Amasis  did  not  live  to  see,  it  is  plain  that  this  "  beautiful 
young  girl,"  who  had  been  palmed  off  upon  Cambyses  as  the 
reigning  king's  daughter,  must  have  been  a  woman  of  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.*  Again — ^Herodotus  tells  us,  and 
probability  ftdly  bears  him  out,  that  the  Persian  army  under 
Datis  and  Artaphemes  landed  at  Marathon  because  it  was  the 
most  favourable  position  in  all  Attica  for  the  manoeuvres  of 
cavalry,*  in  which  arm  the  Persian  strength  chiefly  lay;  yet 
when  he  comes  to  describe  the  battle  no  mention  whatever  is 
made  of  any  part  taken  in  it  by  the  Persian  horse,  nor  any 
account  given  of  their  absence  or  inaction.^  A  similar  inability 
to  appreciate  diflSculties  appears  in  his  account  of  the  numbers 
at  Thermopylae,  where  no  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  the 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  list  of  the  forces,  the  Spartan 
inscription,  and  the  actual  number  of  the  slain,*  nor  any  ex- 


*  See  Herod,  iii.  1,  and  compare  ii.  172,  bably  have  been  considerably  more,  as 

and  iii.  10.  Col.Mnre's  criticism  (Lit. of  his  father  Cheops  reigned. 50  years,  and 

Greece,  iv.  p.  419)  in  this  instance  is  so  would  not  be  likely  to  leave  behind 

perfectly  just.     Almost  as  gross  an  in-  him  a  very  yoimg  son. 

stance  of  the  same  fttult  occurs  in  the  his-  '  Herod,  vi.  lo2. 

tory  of  Mycerinus.    Mycerinus  succeeds  ^  We  are  left  to  derive  from  another 

his   uncle,  Chephren,  who  has  reigned  writer  (Suidas  ad  voc.  Xwpls  itnrtis)  the 

56  years  (ii.  127-8).     He  reigns  happily  information  that  Miltiades  took  advan- 

for  a   certain   indefinite   time,  during  tage  of  the  absence  of  the  Persian  ca- 

which  he  builds  a  pyramid  of  no  small  valry,  who  had  been  forced  to  go  to 

size;  when,  lo!  an  oiucle  announces  to  a  distance  for  forage,  to  bring  on  the 

him  that  he  has  but  six  more  years  to  engagement. 

live.     Mycerinus  is  indignant  that  he  **  According  to  Herodotus,  the  entire 

should  be  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  number  of  the  troops,  exclusive  of  the 

age — reproaches  the  oracle — and  deter-  Helots,  was  between  4000  and  5000.   Of 

mines  to  falsify  it  by  living  twelve  years  these  there  came  from  the  Peloponnese 

in  six.    So  he  gives  himself  up  to  jollity,  3 100  (vii.  2o2,  203 ).     Yet  the  inscription 

drinks  and  feasts,  night  as  well  as  day,  on  the  spot,  which  would  certainly  not 

during  the  time  left  him,  and  dies  as  exaggerate  the  number  on  the  Greek 

the  oracle  foretold.     Herodotus  seems  side,    said    4000   P^loponnesians    (vii. 

quite  to  have  forgotten  that  Mycerinus  228).     Again,  the  number  slain  in  the 

must  have  been  sixty  at  the  least,  when  last  struggle  is  estimated  at  4000  (viii. 

he  received  the  warning,  and  would  pro-  25);   but  only  300  Spartans  and  700 
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planation  offered  of  those  circmnstances  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Thebans  in  the  battle  which  have  provoked  hostile 
criticism  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.*^ 

There  are  certain  other  respects  in  which  Herodotus  has 
been  regarded  as  exhibiting  a  want  of  critical  acumen,  viz.,  in 
his  geographical  and  meteorological  disquisitions,  in  his  lin- 
guistic efforts,  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of  mythology.* 
These  may  be  touched  with  the  utmost  brevity,  since  hie  vidue 
as  an  liistorian  is  but  very  slightly  affected  by  the  opinion  which 
may  be  formed  of  his  success  or  failure  in  such  matters.  As  a 
general  geographer  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  views  were  in- 
distinct; though  they  can  scarcely  be  said  with  triith  to  have 
been  "crudely  digested."'  Looking  upon  geography  as  an 
experimental  science,  he  did  not  profess  more  knowledge  with 
regard  to  it  than  had  been  collected  by  observation  up  to  his 
time.  He  seems  to  have  formed  no  distinct  opinion  on  the 
shape  of  the  earth,  or  the  configuration  of  land  and  water,  since 
he  could  not  find  that  the  land  had  been  explored  to  its  limits, 
either  towards  the  north  or  towards  the  east*®  He  kAew,  how- 
ever, enough  of  the  projection  of  Arabia  and  of  Africa  into  the 
southern  sea  to  be  aware  that  the  circular  plane  of  Hecatseus 
was  a  pure  fiction,  and  as  such  he  ridiculed  it*  Within  the 
limits  of  his  knowledge  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  clear  and 
precise.  He  divides  the  known  world  into  three  parts,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.^"  Of  these,  Asia  and  Africa  lie  to  the  south, 
Europe  is  to  the  north,  and  extends  along  the  other  two.^*  The 
boundary  line  between  Europe  and  Asia  runs  due  east,  consist- 
ing of  the  Phasis,  the  south  coast  of  the  Caspian,  the  river 
Araxes,  and  a  line  produced  thence  as  far  as  the  land  con- 
tinues.*^ The  boundary  between  Asia  and  Africa  is  the  west 
frontier  of  Egypt,"  not  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  or  the  Nile,  which 
last  was  commonly  made  the  boimdary.**    The  general  contour 


Thespians  were  previously  spoken  of  as  '  Mure,  p.  424. 

remaining  (vii.  222).     These  anomalies  ■  Herod,  iii.  115,  sub  fin.;  iv.  40,  45' 

may  perhaps  admit  of  explanation;  what  v.  9.                                                           ' 

is  especially  remarkable  about  them  is,  *  Ibid.  iv.  36. 

that  Herodotus  seems  utterly  uncon-  w  Ibid.  ii.  16;  iv.  45.     The  trorrf  used 

scious  of  any  difficulty.  by  Herodotus  is,  of  course,  not  Africa, 

*  See    Plut.   de    Malign.   Herod,  ii.  but  Libya. 

pp.  865,  866 ;   Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  "  Ibid.  iv.  42. 

pp.  122,  123;  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece,  iv.  »  Ibid.  iv.  40  and  45. 

Appendix  K.,  pp.  542-544.  »  Ibid.  ii.  17 ;  iv.  39,  ad  fin. 

•  See  Colonel  31ure's  remarks,  pp.  i«  Ibid.  ii.  17,  and  iv.  45. 
424-430. 
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of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Propontis,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  is  well  imderatood   by  him,*  as  is  the  shape  of 
Greece,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  north  coast  of  Africa. 
He  knows  that  the  Mediterranean  communicates  with  the  ocean, 
and  that  the  ocean  extends  round  Africa  to  the  Arabian  Gulf 
and  Erythraean  Sea.*    He  is  also  aware  that  the  Caspian  is  a 
sea  by  itself.^    He  has  tolerably  correct  views  on  the  courses  of 
the  Nile,*  Danube,*  Halys,*  Tigris,''  Euphrates,®  Indus,'  Dnieper,*" 
Dniester,"  and  other  Scythian  rivers.**    He  is  confused,  how- 
ever, in  his  accoimt  of  the  Araxes,^^  incorrect  (apparently)  in 
his  description  of  the  Scythian  rivers  east  of  the  Dnieper,**  and 
ignorant  of  many  facts  which  we  should  have  expected  him  to 
know,  as  the  existence  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  the  peninsula  of 
Hindustan,  and  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  the  size  of  the  Palus 
MsBotis,^*  &c.    In  his  descriptions  of  countries  that  he  knows 
he  is  graphic  and  striking,**  not  confining  himself  to  the  strictly 
geographical  features,  but  noting  also  geological  peculiarities, 
as  tiie  increase  of  land,  the  quality  of  soil,  and  the  like.*^     On 
the  whole,  he  will  certainly  bear  comparison  as  a  descriptive 
geographer  with  any  author  anterior  to  Strabo ;  and,  on  some 
important  points,  as  the  true  character  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  he 
is  better  informed  than  even  that  writer.*® 

With  regard  to  meteorology  his  notions  are  certainly  such  as 
seem  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  extraordinary. 
He  regards  heat  and  cold  as  inherent  in  the  winds  themselves, 
not  as  connected  with  any  solar  influence.**  The  winds  control 
the  sun,  whom  they  drive  southwards  in  winter,  only  allowing 
him  to  resume  his  natural  course  at  the  approach  of  spring.** 
The  phenomena,  however,  of  evaporation,^*  and  even  of  radia- 
tion,** seem  to  be  tolerably  well  imderstood  by  Herodotus ;  and 
if  on  the  whole  his  meteorological  conceptions  must  be  pro- 
nounced crude  and  false,  we  should  remember  that  real  physical 
science  did  not  see  the  light  till  the  time  of  Aristotle ;  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  something  more  healthy 


>  Herod,  iv.  85,  86.  (iv.  52),  and  the  Don  or  Tanais  (iv.  57). 

'  Ibid.  i.  202,  ad  fin. ;  !▼.  42-44.  "  See  note  on  book  i.  oh.  202. 

»  Ibid.  i.  203.  "  Herod,  iv.  54-56.        «  Ibid.  iv.  86. 

•  Ibid.  ii.  17,  29-31.  *•  Take,  for  instance,  the  description 
»  Ibid.  ii.  33 ;  iv.  47-49.  of  Thessaly  in  book  vii.  (ch.  129},  or  that 

•  Ibid.  i.  6,  72.  of  Egypt  in  book  ii.  (chs.  6-12). 

^  Ibid.  i.  189,  193  ;  v.  20.  i7  Herod,  ii.  7,  10. 12  ;  iv.  47,  191, 198. 

•  Ibid.  i.  180.  »  Ibid.  iv.  44.  »  Comp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  160. 

»  Ibid.  iv.  53.  "  Ibid.  iv.  51-2.        w  Herod,  ii.  24-5.        »  Ibid.  1.  s.  c. 

»  Ab  the  Pnith    (iv.  48),    the  Bug       »  Loc.  cit.  «  Ch.  27. 
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in  the  physical  speculations  of  our  author,  which  evince  an  in- 
quiring mind  and  one  that  went  to  nature  itself  for  arguments 
and  analogies,^  than  in  the  physico-metaphysical  theories  of  the 
Ionic  School,  which  formed  the  furthest  reach  whereto  Science 
(falsely  so  called)  had  attained  in  his  day.  His  geological 
speculations  in  particular  are  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  not  un- 
frequently  anticipate  lines  of  thought  which  are  generally  re- 
garded as  the  discoveries  of  persons  living  at  the  present 
time.* 

On  the  subject  of  mythology  Herodotus  seems  to  have  held 
the  common  views  of  his  countr)rmen :  he  accepted  the  myths 
in  simple  feith,  and,  where  naturally  led  to  do  so,  reported  them 
as  he  had  heard  them.  He  drew,  however,  a  very  marked  line 
between  the  mythological  age  and  the  historical,^  and  confined 
his  narrative  almost  entirely  to  the  latter,  thereby  oflfering  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  writers  who  had  preceded  him,  since  in 
their  works  mythology  either  took  the  place  of  history,*  or  at 
least  was  largely  intermixed  with  it* 

The  philological  deficiencies  of  Herodotus  have  been  already 
admitted.®  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  master 
of  any  language  besides  his  own.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
regarded  the  languages  of  other  nations  with  less  contempt 
than  was  felt  towards  them  by  the  Greeks  generally ;  and  the 
explanations  which  he  gives  of  foreign  words,  though  not  always 
to  be  depended  on,'  are  at  once  indicative  of  his  unwearied 
activity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  possess  an 
absolute  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  comparative  philologer.®    On 


1  See  ii  20,  22,  23.  about  the   formation   of   land  at  the 

'  Herodotus  perceives  the  operation  mouths  ofgreat  rivers,  as  at  the  mouth  of 

of  the  two  agencies  of  fire  and  water  in  the  Scamander,  of  the  Msander,  and  of 

bringing  the  earth  into  its  actual  condi-  the  Acheloiis  (ii.  10 ;  see  note  ad  loc). 

tion  (ii.  5.  10;  vii.  129,  ad  fin.).     He  His  notice  of  the  pra;>c^ion  of  the  Delta 

regards  the  changes  as  having  occupied  from   the  general  line  of  the  African 

enormous  periods  of  time — tens  of  tnou-  coast,  as  a  proof  of  its  recent  origin 

sands  of  years   (ii.  11,  ad  fin.).     His  (ii.  11),  is  also  sound  in  principle, 

whole  reasoning  concerning  the  forma-  *  See  especially  iii.  122;  but  compare 

tiun  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  although  also  i.  5,  ii.  120,  &c.;  and  note  the  omis- 

perhaps  erroneous  in  fact,  is  in  perfect  sion  of  the  mythological  period,  of  which 

accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  he  was  well  aware  (ii.  43,  40,  144-5,  and 

by  Sir  C.  Lyell ;  and  in  his  anticipations  15t>),  from  the  history  of  Egypt, 

of  what  would  happen  if  the  Nile  were  .  *  Vide  suprii.  p.  31. 

made  to  empty  itself  into  the  head  of  ^  See  Thucyd.  L  21. 

the  Red  Sea  that  geologist  would,  it  is  ^  Suprk,  p.  57. 

probable,  entirely  concur.    The  alluvial  ^  As  in  the  case  of  the  word  Pir6mis 

character  of  the  great  Thessalian  basin,  (ii.  143),  and  of  the  names  of  the  Persian 

and  the  disruption  of  the  gorge  at  Temp^,  monarchs  (vi.  98). 

would  similarly  be  admitted.    Herodo-  *  See  the  use  made  by  Grimm  of  He- 

tuB  again  is  qmte  correct  in  his  remarks  rodotus's  Scythian  words  in  his  History 
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the  etymology  of  Greek  words  he  very  rarely  touches  ;  in  such 
cases  his  criticism  seems  neither  better  nor  worse  than  that  of 
other  Greek  writers,  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Alexandrian 
schooL* 

The  merits  of  Herodotus  aa  a  writer  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned. Those  who  make  the  lowest  estimate  of  his  qualifica- 
tions as  an  historian,  are  profuse  in  their  acknowledgments  of  his 
beauties  of  cx)mposition  and  style,  by  which  they  consider  that 
other  commentators  upon  his  work  have  been  unduly  biassed  in 
his  favour,  and  led  to  overrate  his  historical  accuracy.^  Scarcely 
a  dissentient  voice  is  to  be  found  on  this  point  among  critical 
authorities,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  who  all  agree  in  up- 
holding our  author  as  a  model  of  his  own  peculiar  order  of  com- 
position.* In  the  concluding  portion  of  this  notice  an  en- 
deavour will  be  made  to  point  out  the  special  excellencies  which 
justify  this  universal  ju^ment,  while,  at  the  same  time,  atten- 
tion will  be  drawn  to  certain  qualifying  statements  whereby  the 
most  recent  of  our  author's  critics  has  lessened  the  eflTect  of 
those  general  eulogiums  which  he  has  passed  upon  the  literary 
merits  of  the  History. 

The  most  important  essential  of  every  literary  composition, 
be  it  poem,  treatise,  history,  tale,  or  aught  else,  is  imity.  Upon 
this  depends  our  power  of  viewing  the  composition  as  a  whole, 
and  of  deriving  pleasure  from  the  grasp  that  we  thereby  obtain 
of  it,  as  well  as  from  our  perception  of  the  harmony  and  mutual 
adaptation  of  the  parts,  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  argu- 
ment»  and  the  interconnexion  of  the  various  portions  with  one 


of  the  German  Language,  vol.  i.  pp.  charm  of  his  style,  by  the  truthfulness 

218-237.  of  intention  and  amiability  of  temper 

'  Herodotus  deriTes  6c^f  from  rlBiifu  which  beam  in  every  page,  and  by  the 
(iL  52),  which  is  at  least  as  good  as  entertainment  derived  even  from  the  de- 
Plato's  derivation  from  Oc«  (Cratyl.  p.  fective  portions  of  his  narrative,  they 
397,  C),  and  is  plausible,  though  proba-  are  led  to  place  his  work  and  hhnself, 
bly  wrong.  (See  note  ad  loc.)  His  de-  in  regard  to  the  higher  qualifications  of 
rivation  of  alyU  from  a7{  (iv.  189),  on  the  historian,  on  the  same  level  with 
the  oUier  hand,  is  corred'enough.  What  that  occupied  by  Thucydides."  (Lit.  of 
he  means  by  deriving  the  names  of  the  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  355.) 
Oreek  gods  from  Egypt  (ii.  50)  is  not  ^  Cf.  Arist.  Rhet.  iii.  9 ;  Dionys.  Hal. 
clear.  Except  in  the  cases  of  Themis  Ep.  ad  Cn.  Pomp.  3;  Jud.  de  Thuc.  23 ; 
(the  Egyptian  Thrnei),  and  of  Ath^n^  Quinctilian.  Inst.  Orat.  IX.  iv.  19,  and 
and  Hephsestus,  which  may  have  been  X.  i.  73;  Ludan.  Herod.  1,  vol.  iv. 
formed  from  Neith  and  Phtha,  there  p.  116;  Athen.  Deipn.  iiL  15,  p.  309; 
seems  to  be  no  real  connexion.  Schlegers  Lectures  on  the  Historv  of 

1  Speaking  of  the  bulk  of  modem  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  E.  T. ;  Matthias, 

commentators  on  Herodotus,  Col.  More  Manual  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature, 

says  :   "  Dazzled  by  the  rich  profusion  p.  57,  E.  T. ;  Mure's  Lit«:a.tttrd  of  Greece, 

of  his  historical  facts,  by  the  grandeur  vol.  iv.  pp.  451-518. 
of  his  historical  combinations,  by  the 
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another.  In  few  subjects  is  it  so  diflScult  to  secure  this  funda- 
mental groundwork  of  literary  excellence  as  in  history.  The 
unity  furnished  by  mere  identity  of  country  or  of  race  falls 
short  of  what  is  required ;  and  hence  most  general  histories  are 
wearisome  and  deficient  in  interest.  Herodotus,  by  selecting 
for  the  subject  of  his  work  a  special  portion  of  the  history  of 
Greece  and  confining  himself  to  the  narration  of  events  having 
a  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  his  main  topic,  has  obtained  a 
unity  of  action  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  stringent  demands 
of  art,  equal,  indeed,  to  that  which  characterises  the  master- 
pieces of  the  imagination.  Instead  of  undertaking  the  complex  . 
and  difficult  task  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  race 
during  a  given  period,  he  sits  down  with  the  one  (primary)  ob- 
ject of  faithfully  recording  the  events  of  a  particular  war.  It  is 
not,  as  has  been  generally  said,^  the  conflict  of  races,  the  anta- 
gonism between  Europe  and  Asia,  nor  even  that  antagonism  in 
its  culminating  form — the  struggle  between  Greece  and  Persia — 
that  he  puts  before  him  as  his  proper  subject  Had  his  views 
embraced  this  whole  conflict,  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the 
Trojan  war,  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  Teucrians  and 
Mysians,*  the  frequent  incursions  into  Asia  of  the  Cimmerians 
and  the  Treres,  perhaps  even  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks 
upon  the  Asiatic  shores,  would  have  claimed  their  place  as  in- 
tegral portions  of  his  narrative.  His  absolute  renunciation  of 
some  of  these  subjects,*  and  his  cursory  notice*  or  entire 
omission  of  others,''  indicate  that  he  proposed  to  himself  a  far 
narrower  task  than  the  relation  of  the  long  course  of  rivalry 
between  the  Asiatic  and  European  races.  Nor  did  he  even  in- 
tend to  give  us  an  account  of  the  entire  struggle  between 
Greece  ^nd  Persia.  His  work,  though  not  finished  throughout, 
is  concluded ;  ^  and  its  termination  with  the  return  of  the  Greek 


'  See  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Ancient  *  It  is  astonishing  to  find  an  author 

History,  toI.  i.  p.  1H7,  £.  T. ;  Dahl-  of  Dahlmann's  discernment  maintaining 

mann's  IJfe  of  Herodotus,  ch.  vii.  §  1  that  the  extant  work  of  Herodotus  is  an 

(p.  102,  £.  T.);  Mure's  Literature  of  "uncompleted  performance;"  that  he 

Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  454,  455.  "  intended  to  rekte  the  expedition  of 

*  Herod,  vii.  20,  ad  fin.  Cimon,  the  great  Egyptian  war  of  the 
'  As  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  Toyage  Athenians,  and  possibly  the  interference 

of  the  Argonauts  (i.  5).  of  the  Persians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 

*  As  of  the  Teucrian  and  Hysian  ex-  had  his  life  been  extended"  (Life,l.s.c.)* 
pedition  (vii.  20),  and  of  the  Ionian  co-  He  admits  that  the  ''  uncompleted  per- 
lonisation  (i.  146 ;  vii.  94).  formance  "  has  "all  the  value  of  a  woric 

^  As  of  the  incursions  of  the  Treres,  of  art,  rounded  off  in  all  its  parts,  and  con- 

and  the  Cimmerian  ravages  preceding  eluded  with  thoughtful  deliberation;" 

their  grand  attack.      (See  the  Critical  but  attempts  no  account  of  the  happy 

Essays  appended  to  this  Book,  Essay  L)  ohanoe  which  has  given  this  perfection 
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fleet  f5rom  Sestos,  distinctly  shows  that  it  was  not  his  object  to 
trace  the  entire  history  of  the  Graeco-Persian  struggle,  since  that 
struggle  continued  for  thirty  years  afterwards  with  scarcely  any 
intermission,  until  the  arrangement  known  as  the  Peace  of 
Callias.  ThejifiaLintention  of  Herodotus  was  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  thevEfiTsian  War  of  Invasion — ^the  contest  which  com- 
menced with  the  first  expedition  of  Mardonius,  and  terminated 
with  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  vast  fleet  and  army  collected 
and  led  against  Greece  by  Xerxes.  The  portion  of  his  narra- 
tive which  is  anterior  to  the  expedition  of  Mardonius  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  introduction,  and  in  this  a  double  design  may  be 
traced,  the  main  object  of  the  writer  being  to  give  an  account 
"^f  the  fisergrowth,  and  progress  of  the  great  Empire  which  had 
been,  the  antagonist  of  Greece  in  the  struggle,  and  his  secondary 
aim  to  note  the  previous  occasions  whereon  the  two  races  had 
been  brought  into  hostile  contact  Both  these  points  are  con- 
nected intimately  with  the  principal  object  of  the  history,  the 
one  being  necessary  in  order  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  tl.e 
greatness  of  the  contest  and  the  glory  gained  by  those  with 
whom  the  victory  rested,  and  the  other  giving  the  causes  from 
which  the  quarrel  sprang,  and  throwing  important  light  on  the 
-course  of  the  invasion  and  the  couduct  of  the  invaders. 

Had  Herodotus  confined  himself  rigidly  to  these  three  inter- 
^jonnected  heads  of  narration,  the  growth  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
the  previous  hostilities  between  Greece  and  Persia,  and  the 
iu^tual  conduct  of  the  great  war,  his  history  would  have  been 
meagre  and  deficient  in  variety.  To  avoid  this  consequence,  he 
takes  every  opportunity  which  presents  itself  of  diverging  from 
his  main  narrative  and  interweaving  with  it  the  vast  stores  of 
his  varied  knowledge,  whether  historical,  geographical,  or  anti- 
quarian. He  thus  contrived  to  set  before  liis  countrymen  a 
general  picture  of  the  world,  of  its  various  races,  and  of  the  pre- 
vious history  of  those  nations  which  possessed  one ;'  thereby 


to  a  mere  fragment.    Col.  Mure,  on  the  Carthage.    In  the  latter  case  there  is 

other  hand,  has  some  just  remarks  (p.  sufficient  reason  for  his  silence,  but  his 

468)  on  the  fitness  of  the  point  selected  omission   of  any  sketch  of  Phoenician 

by  Herodotos  for  the  conclusion  of  his  history  is  very  surprising.   He  certainly 

narratiTe^  and  the  appropriateness  of  his  ought  to  have  given  an  account  of  the 

winding  up  the  whole  by  the  final  return  conquest  or  submission  of  the  great  na- 

home  of  the  victorious  Athenian  fleet  val  power,  in  which  case  a  sketch  of  its 

firom  the  Hellespont.  previous  history  would  have  been  almost 

•  There  are  two  remarkable  exceptions  necessary.    Is  it  possible  that  ignorance 

which  require  notice.     Herodotus  gives  kept  him  silent? 
us  no  history  either  of  Phoenicia  or  of 

yOL.  I.  H 
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giving  a  grandeur  and  breadth  to  his  work,  which  places  it  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  historical  compositions.^  At  the  same 
time  he  took  care  to  diversify  his  pages  by  interspersing  amid 
his  more  serious  matter  tales,  anecdotes,  and  descriptions  of  a 
lighter  character,  which  are  very  graceful  appendages  to  the 
main  narrative,  and  happily  relieve  the  gravity  of  its  general 
tone.  The  variety  and  richness  of  the  episodical  matter  in 
Herodotus  forms  thus  one  of  his  most  striking  and  obvious 
characteristics,  and  is  noticed  by  all  critics  ;*  but  in  this  very 
profusion  there  is  a  fresh  peril,  or  rather  a  multitude  of  perils, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  has  altogether  escaped 
them.  Episodes  are  dangerous  to  unity.  They  may  overlay 
the  main  narrative  and  oppress  it  by  their  mere  weight  and 
number :  they  may  be  awkward  and  ill-timed,  interrupting  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  at  improper  places :  or  they  may  be  in- 
congruous in  matter,  and  so  break  in  upon  the  harmony  which 
ought  to  characterise  a  work  of  art.  In  Herodotus  the  amount 
of  the  episodical  matter  is  so  great  that  these  dangers  are  in* 
creased  proportionally.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  work  is  of  this 
secondary  and  subsidiary  character.^  It  is,  however,  palpable 
to  every  reader  who  possesses  the  mere  average  amount  of  taste 
and  critical  discernment,  that  at  least  the  great  danger  has 
been  escaped,  and  that  the  episodes  of  Herodotus,  notwith- 
standing their  extraordinary  length  and  number,  do  not  injure 
the  imity  of  his  work,  or  unduly  overcharge  his  narrative.  This 
resultj  which  "  surprises  "  the  modern  critic,*  has  been  ascribed 
with  reason  to  "two  principal  causes — ^the  propriety  of  the 
occasion  and  mode  in  which  the  episodical  matter  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  distinctness  of  form  and  substance  which  the 
author  has  imparted  to  his  principal  masses."  ^  By  the  exercise 
of  great  care  and  judgment,  as  well  as  of  a  good  deal  of  self- 
restraint^  in  these  two  respects,  Herodotus  has  succeeded  in 
completely  subordinating  his  episodes  to  his  main  subject,  and 


1  The   only  parallelB   to   Herodotus  *  Mure,  p.  459.         *  Ibid.  loc.  cit. 
in  this  respect  which  modem  literature  ^  This  self-restraiut  is  shown  both  in 
furnishes,    are    Gibbon's    Decline   and  his  abstaining  from  the  introduction  of 
Fall  of  Rome  and  the  recent  work  of  important  heads  of  history,  if  they  were 
Mr.  Qrote.  not  connected  naturally  with  his  narra- 

2  See,  among  others,  Dahlmann  (Life  ti  ve,  and  also  in  his  treatment  of  the  histo- 
of  Herod,  p.  1(34),  Niebuhr  (Lectures  ries  of  countries  upon  which  his  subject 
on  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  168),  and  led  him  to  enter.  On  the  latter  point,  see 
Col.  Mure  (Lit.  of  Greece,  vol  iy.  pp.  Col.  Mure's remarks,  vol. iv. pp. 460,461. 
458-462  j.  To  the  former  head  may  be  referred  the 

3  Vide  suprk,  p.  23.  omission  of  any  histoiy  of  Carthage. 
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lias  prevented  them  from  entangling,  encumbering,  or  even  un- 
pleasantly interrupting  the  general  narrative. 

While,  however,  the  mode  in  which  Herodotus  has  dealt  with 
his  episodical  matter,  is  allowed  to  be  in  the  main  admirable, 
and  to  constitute  one  of  the  triumphs  of  his  genius,  objection  is 
made  to  a  certain  number  of  his  episodes  as  inappropriate, 
while  others  are  regarded  as  misplaced.    The  history  of  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Northern  Africa,  contained  in  the  fourth 
book,'  and  the  sketch  of  the  native  Libyan  races,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  same  digression,®  are  thought  to  be  superfluous,  the 
connexion  between  the  aflFairs  of  the  countries  described  and 
the  main  narrative  being  too  slight  to  justify  the  introduction, 
at  any  rate,  of  such  lengthy  notices.*  The  story  of  Ehampsinitus, 
in  the  second  book,*"  is  objected  to,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of 
history,"  and  the  legend  of  Athamas  in  the  seventh,"  as  at  once 
firivolous  and  irrelevant.^^    Among  the  digressions  considered  to 
be  out  of  place**  are  the  "Summary  of  Universal  Geography," 
included  in  the  chapter  on  Scythia,**  the  account  of  the  river 
Aces  in  Book  HI.,**  the  story  of  the  amours  of  Xerxes,^''  and  the 
tale  of  Artayctes  and  the  fried  fish  in  Book  IX.,^®  the  letter  of 
Demaratus  at  the  close  of  Book  VII.,^*  and  the  anecdote  of 
Cyrus,  with  which  the  work  is  made  to  terminate.^    Much  of 
tlis  criticism  is  too  minute  to  need  examination,  at  any  rate  in 
this  place.     The  irrelevancy  or  inconvenient  position  of  occa- 
sional single  chapters  or  parts  of  chapters,  constitutes  so  slight 
a  blemish,  that  the  literary  merit  of  the  work  is  scarcely 
affected  thereby,  even  if  every  alleged  case  be  allowed  to  be 
without  excuse.^^    In  only  four  or  five  instances  is  the  charge 
made  at  all  serious,  since  in  no  greater  number  is  the  "  inap- 
propriate "  or  "  misplaced "  episode  one  of  any  length.     The 
longest  of  all  is  the  digression  on  Gyrene  and  Barca,  where  the 
connexion  with  the  main  narrative  is  thought  to  be  ^'  slight," 


'  Ch».  M5-167  and  200-205.  account  of  the  river  Aces,  the  tale  of 

*  Ghs.  168-199.            *  Mure,  p.  462.  Artayctes,  the  letter  of  Demaratus,  and 

*•  Ch.  121.                   "  Mure,  p.  464.  the  anecdote  of  Cyrus.   Something  might 

V  Ch.  197.                    ^  Mure,  p.  465.  be  said  in  favour  of  almost  all  these  short 

M  Mure,  pp.  463;  464  and  note ;  also  episodes;  but  even  were  it  otherwise,  the 

pp.  468,  469.  difBiculty  (admitted  by  Col.  Mure,  p.  464, 

^  Herod,  iv.  37  et  seq.  note  *)  under  which  ancient  authors  lay, 

^  Ibid.  ch.  117.  fix>m  the  non-existence  in  their  time  of 

^  n>id.  ix.  108-113.    ^  Ibid.  ch.  120.  such  inventions  as  foot-notes  and  appen- 

^  Ibid.  ch.  239.          ^  Ibid.  ix.  122.  dices,  would  be  sufficient  to  excuse  a  far 

^  Five  cases  are  of  this  extreme  bre-  more  numerous  list  of  apparently  frivo- 

Tity,  Tiz,,  the  legend  of  Athamas,  the  lous  or  iU-placed  digressions. 

H   2 
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and  the  subject  itself  to  possess  "  little  historical  interest"  * 
But,  if  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  especial  objects  of  Herodotus, 
in  the  introductory  portion  of  his  work,  to  trace  the  progress  of 
hostilities  between  Persia  and  Greece,  we  shall  see  that  an 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Aryandes  was  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  as  that  expedition  was  not  a  mere  wanton  aggression,  but 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  internal  politics  of  Cyren^ 
some  sketch  of  the  preyious  history  of  that  State  was  indi^ 
pensable.  With  regard  to  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  episode, 
opinions  may  vary.*  To  the  Greeks,  however,  of  his  own  ag^ 
for  whom  Herodotus  wrote,  the  history  of  an  outlying  portion  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  rarely  visited  and  little  known  by  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  especially  of  one  so  peculiarly  circumstanced  as 
Cyrene,  alone  amid  barbarous  tribes  and  the  sole  independent 
representative  of  the  Greek  name  in  Africa,^  may  have  been  far 
more  interesting  than  it  is  to  us,  more  interesting  than  any  of 
those  omitted  histories  which,  it  is  thought,  Herodotus  should 
have  put  in  its  place.  It  has  been  observed  that  we  cannot 
always  perceive  the  object  of  Herodotus  in  introducing  his 
episodes ;  *  sometimes,  no  doubt,  he  may  have  intended  "  to 
supplant  incorrect  accounts,"*  but  perhaps  his  design  as 
often  was  to  communicate  information  on  obscure  points ;  and- 
this  object  may  have  led  him  to  treat  at  so ^  much  length  the 
history  of  the  African  settlements. 

With  regard  to  the  digression  upon  the  Libyan  nations,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  introduced  in  a  somewhat, 
forced  and  artificial  manner.  Had  Aryandes,  satrap  of  Egyp^ 
really  designed  the  reduction  of  these  tribes  under  his  master's 
sway,  and  undertaken  an  expedition  commensurate  with  that 
grand  and  magnificent  object,  Herodotus  would  have  been  as 
fully  entitled  to  give  an  ac<;ount  of  them  as  he  is  to  describe  the 
Scythians  and  their  neighbours.  But  there  are  grounds  for 
disbelieving  the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  regard  to  Aryandes' 


1  Mure,  p.  462.  a  Pelasgian  (ch.  161);  the  confltitution 

*  To  me  the  narrative  appears  to  pre-  which   that   legislator   devised    (ibid.); 

sent  several  points  of  very  great  interest,  and  the  transplantation  of  the  captured 

I  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  important  Barcsoans  to  the  remote  Bactria  (ch.  204). 

light  that  it  throws  upon  the  influence  •  The  colony  of  Naucratis  wis  within 

which  the  Delphic  oracle  exercised  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt, 

the  course  of  Greek  colonisation.    Other  and  besides  was  a  mere  factory, 

interesting    features    are    the    original  ♦  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Ancient  His- 

friendliness,   and  subsequent    hostility  tory,  vol.  i.  p.  168,  note, 

of  the  natives  (chs.  158  and  159);  the  »  Ibid.  loo.  cit. 
calling  in  of  a  foreign  legislator,  and  him 
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designs.  As  DaUmann  long  ago  observed,  "  no  such  plan  ap- 
pears in  the  actual  enterprise."^  Herodotus  seems  to  have 
ascribed  to  the  Persian  governor  an  intention  which  he  never 
entertained,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with  an  ample  pretext 
for  bringing  in  a  description  possessing  the  features  which  he 
especially  affected — novelty,  strangeness,  and  liveliness.  He 
•  need  not,  however,  have  had  recourse  to  this  artifice.  Apart 
from  any  such  project  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  chief,  Hero- 
dotus was  entitled  to  describe  the  nations  through  whose  country 
the  troops  passed,  and  the  various  tribes  bordering  upon  the 
Cyrenaica ;  after  which  he  might  fairly  have  brought  in  the 
rest  of  his  information.  This  information  was  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  geographic  sketch  of  the  known  world  which  he  wished 
to  set  before  his  readers ;  and  the  right  place  for  it  was  cer- 
tainly that  where  the  tribes  in  question  were,  at  least  partially, 
brought  into  hostile  collision  with  Persia,  and  where  an  account 
was  given  of  CyrSu^  and  Barca,  colonies  situated  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  established  in  order  to  open  a  trade  between  them 
and  the  Greeks. 

The  episode  on  universal  geography  is  thought  to  be  at  once 
guperfluous  and  out  of  place."'  In  addition  to  the  detailed 
-  notices  of  particular  countries  which  Herodotus  so  constantly 
supplies,  no  general  description  of  the  earth  was,  it  is  said, 
"either  necessary  or  desirable."  This  criticism  ignores  what 
its  author  elsewhere  acknowledges — the  intimate  connexion  of 
geography  with  history  when  Herodotus  wrote — the  fact  that 
tiie  "  accurate  division  of  literary  labour  which  is  consequent  on 
a  general  advance  of  scientific  pursuit,"®  was  not  made  till  long 
subsequently.  As  geography  and  history  in  this  early  time 
"went  hand  in  hand,"'  it  would  seem  that  in  a  history  which, 
despite  the  restricted  aim  of  its  main  narrative,  tended  to  be- 
come so  nearly  universal  by  means  of  digressions  and  episodes, 
the  geographic  element  required,  and  naturally  obtained,  a 
parallel  expansion.  With  respect  to  t^e  place  where  the  "  de- 
scription of  the  earth,"  if  admitted  at  all,  should  have  been  in- 
serted, which,  it  is  suggested,  was  "  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
text,"  that  portion  **  which  treats  of  the  great  central  nations  of 
the  world,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Persians,"  Mt  is  at  least 
»    open  to  question  whether  a  better  opportunity  could  have  been 

•  Life  of   Herodotus,   ch.  vii.   §    6,         ^  Mure,  p.  463.  •  n)id.  p.  456. 

'p.  123.  •  Mure,  p.  68.  i  Ibid. p.  463. 
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found  for  introducing  the  description  without  yiolenee  in  any  of 
the  earlier  books  than  is  furnished  by  the  inquiry  concerning 
the  existence  of  Hyperboreans,  to  which  the  account  of  Scythia 
leads  naturally,  or  whether  any  position  would  have  been  more 
suitable  for  it  than  a  niche  in  that  compartment  of  the  work 
which  is  specially  and  pre-eminently  geographic  As  the 
general  account  of  the  earth  is  a  question  concerning  boundaries 
and  extremities,  its  occurrence  '^in  connexion  with  a  remote 
and  barbarous  extremity,"^  is  not  inappropriate,  but  the  con- 
trary. 

The  story  of  the  amours  of  Xerxes  interrupts,  it  must  be 
allowed,  somewhat  disagreeably,  the  course  of  the  principal 
narrative,  then  rapidly  verging  to  a  conclusion,  and  is  objection- 
able in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
exactly  one  of  those  cases  in  which  "the  historian  of  real 
transactions  lies  under  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
author  in  the  more  imaginative  branches  of  composition."' 
To  have  omitted  the  relation  altogether  would  have  been  to 
leave  incomplete  the  portraiture  of  the  character  of  Xerxes,  as 
well  as  to  fail  in  showing  the  gross  corruption,  so  characteristic 
of  an  Oriental  dynasty,  into  which  the  Persian  court  had  sunk^ 
within  two  generations,  from  the  simplicity  of  Cjrrus.  And  if 
the  story  was  to  be  inserted,  where  could  it  most  naturally 
come  in  ?  It  belonged  in  time  to  the  last  months  of  the  war,* 
and  personally  attached  to  a  certain  Masistes,  whom  nothing 
brought  upon  the  scene  till  after  Mycale.*  Historic  propriety, 
therefore,  required  its  introduction  in  a  place  where  it  would 
detract  from  artistic  beauty ;  and  Herodotus,  wisely  preferring 
matter  to  manner,  submitted  to  an  artistic  blemish  for  the  sake 
of  an  historic  gain. 

The  legend  of  Ehampsinitus,  which  is  correctly  said  to 
"  belong  to  that  primeval  common  fond  of  low  romance "  *  of 
which  traces  exist  in  the  nursery  stories  and  other  tales  of 
nations  the  most  remote  and  diverse,  would  certainly  offend  a 
cultivated  taste  if  it  occurred  in  a  history  of  the  Critical  School ; 
but  in  one  which  belongs  so  decidedly  to  the  Eomantic  School 
it  may  well  be  borne,  since  it  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the 
general  tone  of  that  style  of  ^vriting.  Standing  where  it  does, 
it  serves  to  relieve  the  heaviness  of  a  mere  catalogue  of  royal 

*  Mure,  loc.  cit.  IdpBtffi  iitv  ipa  [E^p^ijj]  Ijpa  rris  Meurt' 
'  Ibid.  p.  452.  <rrc»  yweiucSs. 

*  Herod,  ix.  108.    T6r9  8i  ip  rfffi       *  Ibid.  oh.  107.        «  Mure,  p.  464. 
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names  and  deeds,  the  dullest  form  in  which  history  ever  presents 
itsel£ 

On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  acquiesce  in  the 
judgment  of  Dahlmann,  who  expresses  his  "  astonishment "  at 
hearing  Herodotus  censured  for  his  episodes,  and  maintains  that 
they  are  "  almost  universally  connected  with  his  main  object, 
and  inserted  in  their  places  with  a  beauty  which  highly  dis- 
tinguishes them." ' 

Next  in  order  to  the  two  merits  of  epic  (unity  injplan)  and  ' 
rich  yet  well-arranged  and  (appropriate  episoi^  both  of  which  1 
the  work  of  Herodotus  seems'to  possess  lUTrB^h^  degree,  may 
be  mentioned  the  excellency  of  his ,  cEaractef-drawing,;)  which,  ^ 
whether  nations  or  individuals  are  its  object,  is  remarkably 
successful  and  effective^^^  His  portraiture  of  the  princip^ 
nations  with  which  his  narrative  is  concerned — the  Persians,  tixe 
Athenians,  and  the  Spartans — is  most  graphic  and  striking. 
Brave,  lively,  spirited,  capable  of  sharp  sayings  and  repartees,* 
but  vain,  weak,  impulsive,  and  hopelessly  servile  towards  their 
lords,^  the  ancient  Persians  stand  out  in  his  pages  as  completely 
depicted  by  a  few  masterly  strokes  as  their  modem  descendants 
have  been  by  the  many  touches  of  a  Chardin  or  a  Morier. 
Clearly  marked  out  from  other  barbarian  races  by  a  lightness 
and  sprightliness  of  character,  which  brought  them  near  to  the 
Hellenic  type,  yet  vividly  contrasted  with  the  Greeks  by  their 
passionate  abandon^  and  slavish  submission  to  the  caprices  of 
despotic  power,  they  possess  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus  an  indi- 
viduality which  is  a  guarantee  of  truth,  and  which  serves  very 
remarkably  to  connect  them  with  that  peculiar  Oriental  people 
—the  "  Frenchmen  of  the  East,"  as  they  have  been  called — at 
present  inhabiting  their  country.  Active,  vivacious,  intelligent, 
sparkling,  even  graceful,  but  without  pride  or  dignity,  supple, 
sycophantic,  always  either  tyrant  or  slave,  the  modern  Persian 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  other  races  of  the  East,  who  are 
either  rude,  bold,  proud,  and  ireedom-loving,  like  the  Kurds  and 
Affghans,  or  listless  and  apathetic,  like  the  Hindoos.  This 
curious  continuity  of  character,  which  however  is  not  without  a 
parallel,^  very  strongly  confirms  the  truthfulness  of  our  author. 


^  Life  of  Herodotus,  ch.  ix.  p.  164.  an  acoumulation  of  the  most  grievous 

£.  T.  injuries  to  goad  a  Persian  into  revolt 

•  Herod.i.  127, 141;  vi.l;viu.88,&o.  (see  ix.  113). 

•  See  particularly  the  story  of  Prex-  *  Herod,  viii.  99 ;  ix.  24, 

ttpes(iii.  35).  Note  also  their  submission  ^  A  similar  tenacity  of  character  is 

to  the  whip  (tU.  56,  223).     It  requires  observable  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks 
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who  is  thus  shown,  even  in  what  might  seem  to  be  the  mere 
ornamental  portion  of  his  work,  to  have  confined  himself  to  a 
representation  of  actual  realities. 

To  the  Persian  character  that  of  the  Greeks  offers,  in  many 
points,  a  strong  contrast — a  contrast  which  is  most  clearly  seen 
in  that  form  of  the  Greek  character  which  distinguished  the 
races  of  the  Doric  stock,  and  attained  its  fullest  development 
among  the  Spartans.  Here  again  the  picture  drawn  by  Hero- 
dotus exhibits  great  power  and  skill.  By  a  small  number  of 
carefully-managed  touches,  by  a  few  well-chosen  anecdotes,  and 
by  occasional  terse  remarks,  he  contrives  to  set  the  Spartans 
before  us,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  more  graphically 
than  perhaps  any  other  writer.  Their  pride  and  independent 
spirit,  their  entire  and  willing  submission  to  their  laws,  their 
firmness  and  solidity  as  troops,  their  stem  sententiousness,  re- 
lieved by  a  touch  of  humour,^  are  vividly  displayed  in  his 
narrative.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  shrink  from  showing 
the  dark  side  of  their  character.  The  selfislmess,  backwardness, 
and  over-caution  of  their  public  policy,*  their  cunning  and 
duplicity  upon  occasion,*  their  inability  to  resist  corrupting 
influences  and  readiness  to  take  bribes,^  their  cruelty  and  entire 
want  of  compassion,  whether  towards  friend  or  foe,^  are  all  dis- 
tinctly noted,  and  complete  a  portrait  not  more  striking  in  its 
features  than  consonant  with  all  that  we  know  from  other 
sources  of  the  leading  people  of  Greece. 

Similar  fidelity  and  descriptive  power  are  shown  in  the 
picture  which  he  gives  us  of  the  Athenians.  Like  the  Spartans, 
they  are  independent  and  freedom-lovuig,  brave  and  skilful  in 
war,  patriotic,  and,  from  the  time  that  they  obtain  a  form  of 
government  suited  to  their  wants,  fondly  attached  to  it  Like 
them,  too,  they  are  cruel  and  unsparing  towards  their  adver- 
saries.^ Unlike  them,  they  are  open  in  their  public  policy, 
active  and  enterprising  almost  to  rashness,  impulsive  and  so 
changeable  in  their  conduct,^  vain  rather  than  proud,^  as  troops 
possessing  more  dash  than  firmness,^  in  manners  refined  and 


themselves,   aa    also  in  the   Oermans  '  Ibid.  vi.  79-80;  N-ii.   133,   231  (cf. 

(comp.  Tacit.  Qerman.),  and  the  Spa-  ix.  71,  and  1.  8'J  ad  fin.) 

niards.  *  Herod,  v.  71 ;  vii.  133,  137,  ad  fin. 

8  Herod,  iii.  46;  vii.  226;  ix.  91.  »  Comp.  v.  97,  103,  with  vi.  21 ;  and 

*  Ibid.  i.  152;   vi.  106;  viii.  4,  63;  vi.  132  with  13(5. 
ix.  6-8,  40-7.  1  Ibid.  i.  143. 

*  Ibid.  vi.  79,  108 ;  ix.  10.  ^  The  Athenians  are  rarely  successful 
'  *  Ibid.  iii.  148;  v.  51;  vi.  72;  ix.  82.  when  they  act  merely  on  the  defensive— 
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elegant;^  witty,*  hospitable,*  magnificent,*  fond  of  display,^ 
capable  upon  occasion  of  greater  moderation  and  self-denial 
than  most  Greeks,^  and  even  possessing  to  a  certain  extent  a 
generous  spirit  of  Pan-Hellenism.®  Herodotus,  in  his  admira- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Athenians  to  the  common 
cause  during  the  great  war,  has  perhaps  over-estimated  their 
pretensions  to  this  last  quality ;  at  least  it  will  be  found  that 
enlightened  self-interest  sufficiently  explains  their  conduct 
during  that  struggle ;  and  circumstances  occurring  both  before 
and  after  it  cleariy  show,  that  they  had  no  scruples  about  calling 
in  the  Persians  against  their  own  countrymen  when  they  ex- 
pected to  gain  by  it.^"  It  ''ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  ^y 
estimate  of  the  Athenian  character,  that  they  set  the  example  of 
seeking  aid  from  Persia  against  their  Hellenic  enemies.  The 
circumstances  of  the  time  no  doubt  were  trying,  and  the  resolve 
not  to  accept  aid  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  independence  was 
worthy  of  their  high  spirit  as  a  nation ;  but  still  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  common  enemy  first  learnt  through  the  invitation  of 
Athens  how  much  she  had  to  hope  from  the  internal  quarrels 
and  mutual  jealousies  of  the  Greek  states. 

In  depicting  other  nations  besides  these  three — ^who  play  the 
principal  parts  in  his  story — Herodotus  has  succeeded  best  with 
the  varieties  of  barbarisn^  existing  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  least  well  with  those  nations  among  whom 
refinement  and  cultivation  were  at  the  highest.  He  seems  to 
have  experienced  a  difficulty  in  appreciating  any  other  phase  of 
civilisation  than  that  which  had  been  developed  by  the  Greeks. 
His  portraiture  of  the  Egyptians,  despite  its  elaborate  finish,  is 
singularly  ineffective;  while  in  the  case  of  the  Lydians  and 
Babylonians,  he  scarcely  presents  us  with  any  distinctive  national 
features.  On  the  other  hand,  his  pictures  of  the  Scythians,  the 
Thracians,  and  the  wild  tribes  of  Northern  Africa,  are  exceed- 
ingly happy,  the  various  forms  of  barbarism  being  well  con- 
trasted and  carefully  distinguished  from  one  another. 


they  are  defeated  with  great  slaughter  *  Ibid.  viii.  59,  125.        *  Ibid.  vi.  35. 

vhen  attacked  hj  the  Eginetans  on  one  ^  Note  the  frequent  mention  of  their 

occasion  (v.  85-7);  they -fly  before  the  success  in  the  games,  a  great  sign  of 

toixed  levies  of  Pisistratus  (i.  (53)  ;  they  libei-al  expenditure   (Herod,  v.  71 ;  vi. 

share  in  the  Ionian  defeat  at  Ephesus  36,  103,  122,  125,  &c.) 

(v.  102).     On  the  other  hand  their  vie-  ^  Herod,  viii.  124. 

tories  are  gained  by  the  vigour  and  *  Ibid.  vii.  144 ;  ix.  27. 

gallantry  of  their  attack  (vi.  112 ;  ix.  •  Ibid.  vii.  139;  viii.  3  and  144. 

70,  102).  w  Ibid.  v.  73 ;  Thucyd.  viiL  48  et  seq. 
»  Herod,  vi.  128-130. 
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Among  the  individuals  most  effectively  portrayed  by  our 
author,  may  be  mentioned  the  four  Persian  monarchs  with 
whom  his  narrative  is  concerned,  the  Spartan  kings,  Cleomenes^ 
Leonidas,  and  Fausanias,  the  Athenian  statesmen  and  generals, 
Themistocles  and  Aristides,  the  tyrants  Periander,  Polycratea, 
Pisistratus,  and  Histiseus  the  Milesian,  Amasis  the  Egyptian 
king,  and  Croesus  of  Lydia.  The  various  shades  of  Oriental 
character  and  temperament  have  never  been  better  depicted 
than  in  the  representation  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  first  four 
Achsemenian  kings — Cyrus,  the  simple,  hardy,  vigorous  moun- 
tain chief,  endowed  with  a  vast  ambition  and  with  great  military 
genius,  changing,  as  his  empire  enlarged,  into  the  kind  and 
friendly  paternal  monarch — clement,  witty,  polite,  familiar  with 
his  people;  Cambyses,  the  first  form  of  the  Eastern  tyrant, 
inheriting  his  father's  vigour  and  much  of  his  talent,  but  spoilt 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  breeding,  violent,  rash, 
headstrong,  incapable  of  self-restraint,  furious  at  opposition,  not 
only  cruel  but  brutal ;  Darius,  the  model  Oriental  prince,  brave, 
sagacious,  astute,  great  in  the  arts  both  of  war^  and  peace,  the 
organiser  and  consolidator  as  well  as  the  extender  of  the  empire, 
a  man  of  kind  and  warm  feeling,  strongly  attached  to  his 
friends,^  clement  and  even  generous  towards  conquered  foes,^ 
only  severe  upon  s)'stem  where  the  well-being  of  the  empire 
required  an  example  to  be  made ;  ^  and  Xerxes,  the  second  and 
inferior  form  of  the  tyrant,  weak  and  puerile  as  well  as  cruel 
and  selfish,  fickle,  timid,  licentious,  luxurious,  easily  worked  on 
by  courtiers  and  women,  superstitious,  vainglorious,  destitute  of 
all  real  magnanimity,  only  upon  occasion  ostentatiously  parading 
a  generous  act  when  nothing  had  occurred  to  ruffle  his  feelings.* 
Nor  is  Herodotus  less  successful  in  his  Hellenic  portraits. 
Themistocles  is  certainly  better  drawn  by  Herodotus  than  by 
Thucydides.    His  political  wisdom  and  clearsightedness,  his  wit 


>  Col.  Mure  saya  that  "the  general  bo  many  revolts  (i.  130;  iii.  150-160;  cf. 

policy  of  Darius  was  directed  rather  to  Behist.  Ins.),  the  conqueror  of  Thraca 

the  consolidation  than  the  extension  of  (iv.  93),  and  the  not  unsuccessful  con- 

his  dominions  "  (p.  476),  and  denies  his  ductor  of  the  Scythian  campaign,  cannot 

possession  of  any  militair  genius ;  but  be  fairly  said  to  have  wanted  military 

the  king  who  added  to  the  empire  the  talent. 

Indian  satrapy  (Herod,  iv.  44),  the  Cher-  *  Herod,  iii.  140,  160 ;  iv.  143 ;  v.  11 ; 

sonese  (vi.  33),  great  part  of  Thrace  (iv.  vi.  30. 

93;   V.  10),  Paeonia  (v.   15),  Macedon  »  Ibid.  vi.  20,  119. 

(vi.  44),  and  the  Greek  islands  (iii.  149;  *  Ibid.  iii.  119,  128,  159 ;  iv.  84,  166; 

V.  26-7 ;  vi.  49 1,  cannot  be  considered  to  v.  25. 

have  disregarded  the  enlaivement  of  his  *  Ibid.  vii.  29,  136. 
empire;  and  the  suooeasfm  subduer  of 
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and  ready  invention,  his  fertility  in  expedients,  his  strong  love 
of  intrigue,  his  curious  combination  of  patriotism  with  selfish- 
ness, his  laxity  of  principle  amounting  to  positive  dishonesty,* 
are  all  vividly  exhibited,  and  form  a  whole  which  is  at  once 
more  graphic  and  more  complete  than  the  sketch  furnished  by 
the  Attic  .writer.  The  character  of  Aristides  presents  a  new 
point  for  admiration  in  the  skill  with  which  it  is  hit  off  with  the 
feweat  possible  touches.  Magnanimous,  disinterestedly  patriotic, 
transcending  all  his  coimtrymen  in  excellence  of  moral  character 
and  especially  in  probity,  the  simple  straightforward  statesman 
comes  before  us  on  a  single  occasion,^  and  his  features  are  por- 
trayed without  effort  in  a  few  sentences.  In  painting  the  Greek 
tyrants,  whom  he  so  much  detested,  Herodotus  has  resisted  the 
temptation  of  representing  them  all  in  the  darkest  colours,  and 
has  carefully  graduated  his  portraits  from  the  atrocious  cruelties 
and  horrible  outrages  of  Periander  to  the  wise  moderation  and 
studied  mildness  of  Pisistratus.  The  Spartaii  character,  again, 
is  correctly  given  under  its  various  aspects,  Leonidas  being  the 
idealized  type  of  perfect  Spartan  heroism,  while  Pausanias  is  a 
more  ordinary  specimen  of  their  nobler  class  of  mind,  brave  and 
generous,  but  easily  wrought  upon  by  corrupting  influences,* 
Cleomenes  and  Eurybiades  being  representatives  of  the  two 
forms  of  evil  to  which  Spartans  were  most  prone, — Eiu^biades 
weak,  timorous,  vacillating,  and  incapable;  Cleomenes  cruel, 
felse,  and  violent, — ^both  alike  "open  to  take  bribes,  and  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  state  to  their  own  selfish  ends. 

It  is  not  often  that  Herodotus  bestows  much  pains  on  the 
character  of  an  individual  who  does  not  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  the  two  nations  with  which  he  is  principally  concerned,  viz. 
the  Greeks  and  the  Persians.  But  in  the  sketches  of  Croesus 
and  Amasis  he  has  departed  from  his  general  rule,  and  has  pre- 
sented us  with  two  pictures  of  Oriental  monarchs,  offering  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  Persian  kings  and  to  each  other. 
The  character  of  Croesus  is  rather  Hellenic  than  barbarian ;  he 
18  the  mildest  and  most  amiable  of  despots ;  a  tender  and  affec- 
tionate parent,  a  faithful  friend,  a  benevolent  man.  He  loves 
his  Lydians  even  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  his  subjects ;  • 


•  See  Herod,  viii.  4-5,  58, 108-110, 112.  82),  where  the  first  working  of  the  oor- 

^  Herod,  viii.  78-9.  rupting  influence  of  wealth  and  luxury 

'See  the  anecdote  of  Pausanias  ban-  on  a  Spartan  is  very  cleverly  shown, 
qtieting  in  the  tent  of  Mardonius  (ix.        *  Herod.  L  156. 
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he  kindly  receives  the  fugitive  Adrastus,  who  has  no  claim  on 
his  protection,  and  freely  forgives  him  after  he  has  been  the 
unhappy  means  of  inflicting  on  him  the  most  grievous  of  in- 
juries. Besides  possessing  these  soft  and  gentle  qualities,  he  is 
hospitable  and  magnificent^  lavishly  liberal  to  those  from  whom 
he  has  received  any  benefit,*  religious,  and  though  unduly  elated 
by  prosperity,  yet  in  the  hour  of  adversity  not  unduly  depressed, 
but  capable  of  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  Amasis 
is  a  ruler  of  almost  equal  mildness ;  like  Croesus,  he  has  a  lean- 
ing towards  the  Greeks ;  he  is  also,  like  him,  prosperous,  and 
distinguished  for  liberality  and  magnificence  ;^  Egypt  flourishes 
greatly  under  his  government,  and  both  his  internal  administra* 
tion  and  his  foreign  policy  are  eminently  successful.^  Thus  far 
there  is  a  remarkable  parallelism  between  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Egyptian  and  the  Lydian  monarch ;  but  in 
other  respects  ihey  are  made  to  exhibit  a  strong  and  pointed 
contrast  Amasis  is  a  man  of  low  birth  and  loose  habits ;  fh)m 
his  youth  he  has  lived  by  his  wits  an  easy,  gay,  jovial  life,  win- 
ning the  favour  both  of  monarch  and  people  by  his  free  manners 
and  ready  but  coarse  humour.  When  he  becomes  king,  though 
he  devotes  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  despat<:h  of  business, 
and  enacts  laws  of  the  utmost  severity  against  such  idle  and 
unworthy  members  of  society  as  he  had  himself  been  in  time 
past,  yet  he  carries  with  him  into  his  new  station  the  same  love 
of  good  living  and  delight  in  low  and  vulgar  pleasantry  which 
had  signalised  the  early  portion  of  his  career.  This  last  feature, 
which  is  the  leading  one  of  his  character,  eflectually  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  elegant  and  polished  Croesus,  born  in  the 
purple,  and  bred  up  amid  all  the  refined  amenities  of  a  luxurious 
court.  In  another  respect  the  opposition  between  the  two 
princes  is  even  more  striking — so  striking,  indeed,  as  almost  to 
appear  artificial.  Amasis,  though  owing  more  to  fortune  than 
even  the  Lydian  monarch,  is  not  dazzled  by  her  favours,  or  led 
to  forget  the  instability  of  all  things  human,  and  the  special 
danger  to  the  over-prosperous  man  from  the  "jealousy"  of 
Heaven.  His  letter  to  Polycrates*  strongly  marks  this  fact, 
which  in  the  mind  of  Herodotus  would  serve  to  account  for  the 

continued  and  unchequered  prosperity  of  tlie  Egj-ptian  king 

so  different  from  the  terrible  reverse  which  befell  the  too  con- 
fident Lydian.      ^ 

»  Herod,  i.  50-2,  54;  vi.  125.  «  Ibid.  ii.  177,  182  ad  fin. 

2  Ibid.  u.  175-6,  180,  182.  *  Herod,  iu.  40. 
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The  power  of  Herodotus  to  portray  female  character  is  also 
worthy  of  notice.  Unlike  Thucydides,  who  passes  over  in  con- 
temptuous silence  the  part  played  by  women  in  the  transactions 
which  he  undertakes  to  record,*  Herodotus  seizes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  variety  and  zest  to  his  narrative  by  cftrefully 
introducing  to  our  notice  the  females  cx)ncemed  in  his  events. 
In  Nitopris  we  have  the  ideal  of  a  great  Oriental  queen — ^vise, 
grand,  magnificent,  ostentatious;  prophetic  in  her  foresight, 
clever  in  her  desigus,  splendid  in  the  execution  of  whatever 
works  she  takes  in  hand  ;  the  beautifier  at  once  and  the  skilful 
protector  of  her  capital ;  bent  on  combining  utility  with  orna- 
ment, and  in  her  works  of  utility  having  regard  to  the  benefit 
of  the  great  mass  of  her  subjects.  With  her  Tomyris,  the  other 
female  character  of  the  first  book,  contrasts  remarkably,  To- 
myris is  the  perfection  of  a  barbaric,  as  Nitocris  is  of  a  civi- 
lised princess.  Bold  and  warlike  rather  than  sagacious  or 
prudent,  noble,  careless,  confident,  full  of  passion,  she  meets  the 
great  conqueror  of  the  East  with  a  defiant,  almost  with  a 
triumphant,  air,  chivalrously  invites  him  to  cross  her  frontier 
mmiolest^d,  only  anxious  for  a  fair  fight,  disdainiul  of  petty 
manoeuvres,  and  unsuspicious  of  artifices.  When  the  civilised 
monarch  has  deluded  and  entrapped  her  son,  she  shows  a  single 
trait  of  womanly  softness,  consenting  to  waive  the  vindication 
of  her  people's  honour  upon  the  condition  of  receiving  back  her 
captured  child.  On  the  failure  of  her  application  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  her  last  hope  by  the  voluntary  death  of  that  un- 
happy youth,  nothing  is  left  her  but  an  undying  grief  and  a 
fierce  and  quick  revenge.  At  the  head  of  her  troops  she  en- 
gages and  defeats  her  son's  destroyer ;  and  as  he  falls  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  she  vents  her  wrath  on  his  dead  body  'by 
insult,  mutilation,  and  defilement,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  out- 
raged and  infuriated  barbarian.  The  whole  character  is  in  ex- 
cellent keeping,  and,  however  unhistoric,  is  certainly  most  true 
to  nature. 

As  the  diversities  of  female  character  among  the  non-Hellenic 
races  are  exhibited  to  our  view  in  the  persons  of  Tomyris  and 
Nitocris,  so  in  the  slight  sketch  of  Gorge  and  the  more  elaborate 
portraiture  of  Artemisia  Herodotus  has  given  us  opposite  and 


*  The  omission  of  any  reference  to  but  three  women  by  name  in  the  whole 

Aspasia,   considering    her  political  in-  course  of  his  narrative.    (See  ii.  2,  101; 

fluence  and  connexion  with  Pericles  is  iv.  133 ;  vi.  59.) 
very  remarkable.    Thucydides  mentions 
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agreeable  specimens  of  female  character  among  the  Gn 
Gorge  is  the  noble,  Artemisia  the  clever  woman.  GrO] 
sphere  is  the  domestic  circle,  Artemisia's  the  world.  Artez 
leads  fleets,  advises  mouarchs,  fights  battles,  governs  a  k 
dom — Gorgo  saves  her  father  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
becomes  the  fitting  bride  of  the  gallant  and  patriotic  Leon 
Still  neither  character  is  a  mere  simple  one.  Gorgo  adds  s 
and  intelligence  to  her  high  moral  qualities,^  and  Artei 
real  courage  to  her  prudence  and  dexterity  ;^  but  these  feat 
are  subordinate,  and  do  not  disturb  the  general  effect  of 
trast,  which  is  such  as  above  stated.  Although  both  Ic 
belong  to  races  of  the  Doric  stock,  Gorgo  alone  is  the 
model  of  a  Dorian  woman ;  Artemisia  represents  female 
fection,  not  according  to  the  Doric,  but  according  to  the  < 
nary  Greek  type.  The  Dorians  of  Abia  seem  to  have  lost  i 
of  their  distinctive  features  by  contact  with  their  Ionian  m 
hours,  and  Aj-temisia  may  be  almost  r^arded  as  an  embodii 
of  Ionian  excellence. 

It  greatly  enhances  the  artistic  merit  of  these  portrait 
and  the  pleasure  which  the  reader  derives  from  them,  that 
characters  are  made  to  exhibit  themselves  upon  the  seem 
word  and  action,  and  are  not  formally  set  before  him  b] 
historian.  Herodotus  never  condescends  to  describe  a  chara 
His  men  and  women  act  and  speak  for  themselves,  and  the 
leave  an  impression  of  life  and  individuality  on  the  rea 
mind,  which  the  most  skilful  word-painting  would  have  fail( 
producing.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  arising  from 
large  use  by  Herodotus  of  the  dramatic  element  in  his  his 
in  which  it  is  allowed  that  he  "  has  been  far  more  gene: 
successful  than  any  other  classical  historian."  ® 

To  his  skill  in  character-drawing  Herodotus  adds  a  pow< 
pathos  in  which  few  writers,  whether  historians  or  others,  ! 
been  his  equals.  The  stories  of  the  vrife  of  Intaphernes  wee 
and  lamenting  continuaUy  at  the  king's  gate,*  of  Psammei 
sitting  in  the  suburb  and  seeing  his  daughter  employed  in  se 
oflSces  and  his  son  led  to  death,  yet  ''showing  no  sign," 
bursting  into  tears  when  an  old  friend  accosted  him  and  a 
an  alms ;  ^  of  Lycophron  silently  and  sadly  enduring  e\ 
thing  rather  than  hold  converse  with  a  father  who  had  slai 


•  Herod,  vii.  ad  fin.  •  Mure,  p.  500.  »  Ibid,  iii 

'  Ibid.  iiL  119.  *  Ibid.  iiL  50-3. 
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mother,  aod  himself  suflTering  for  his  father's  cruelties  at  the 
moment  when  a  prosperous  career  seemed  about  to  open  on 
him,  are  examples  of  this  excellence  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  book  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  from  the 
entire  writings  of  any  other  historical  author.  But  the  most 
eminent  instance  of  the  merit  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
story  of  Croesus.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  "  the  volume 
of  popular  romance  contains  few  more  beautifully  told  tales 
than  that  of  the  death  of  Atys  ;"  *  and  the  praise  might  be  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  narrative  of  the  life  of  Croesus  from  the 
visit  of  Solon  to  the  scene  upon  the  pyre,  which  is  a  master- 
piece of  pathos,  exhibiting  tragic  power  of  the  highest  order. 
The  same  power  is  exhibited  in  a  less  degree  in  the  stories  of 
the  siege  of  Xanthus,^  of  Torayris,*  of  CEobazus,*  of  Pjrthius,*  of 
Boges,^  and  of  Masistes.®  In  the  last  of  these  cases,  and  per- 
haps in  one  or  two  others,  the  horrible  has  somewhat  too  large 
a  share ;  in  all,  however,  the  pathetic  is  an  important  and  well- 
developed  element 

It  has  been  maintained  that  Herodotus,  though  excellent  in 
tragic  scenes,  was  "  deficient  in  the  sense  of  the  comic  properly 
so  called."*  His  "good  stories"  and  "clever  sayings"  are 
thought  to  be  "  not  only  devoid  of  true  wit,  but  among  the  most 
insipid  of  his  anecdotical  details."  The  correctness  of  this  judg- 
ment may  be  questioned,  not  only  on  the  general  ground  that 
tragic  and  comic  power  go  together,^  but  by  an  appeal  to  fact — 
the  experimentum  cruets  in  such  a  case.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to 
be  expected  in  a  grave  and  serious  production  like  A  history, 
that  humorous  features  should  be  of  frequent  occurrence :  the 
author's  possession  of  the  quality  of  humour  will  be  sufficiently 
shown  if  even  occasionally  he  diversifies  his  narrative  by  anec- 
dotes or  remarks  of  a  ludicrous  character.  Now  in  the  work  of 
Herodotus  there  are  several  stories  of  which  the  predominant 
characteristic  is  the  humorous ;  as,  very  palpably,  the  tale  of 
Alcmaeon's  visit  to  the  treasury  of  Croesus,  when,  having 
**  clothed  himself  in  a  loose  tunic,  which  he  made  to  bag  greatly 
at  the  waist,  and  placed  upon  his  feet  the  widest  buskins  that  he 
could  anywhere  find,  he  followed  his  guide  into  the  treasure- 
house,"  where  he  "  fell  to  upon  a  heap  of  gold-dust,  and  in  the 


«  Mure'8  Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  505.        '  Ibid.  vii.  107.      •  Ibid.  ix.  108-113. 

«  Herod,  i.  176.        *  Ibid.  i.  212-4.  »  Mure,  p.  508. 

»  Ibid.  iv.  84.  •  Ibid.  vii.  39-40.        *  See  the  Symposium  of  Plato,  tub  fin. 
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first  place  packed  as  much  as  he  could  inside  his  buskins  be- 
tween them  and  his  legs,  after  which  he  filled  the  breast  of  his 
tunic  quite  full  of  gold,  and  then  sprinkling  some  among  his 
hair,  and  taking  some  likewise  in  his  mouth,  came  forth  from 
the  treasure-house  scarcely  able  to  drag  his  legs  along,  like  (xny- 
thing  rather  than  a  many  with  his  mouth  crammed  full,  and  his 
bulk  increased  every  way."^  The  laughter  of  Croesus  at  the 
sight  is  echoed  by  the  reader,  who  has  presented  to  him  a  most 
ridiculous  image  hit  oflf  with  wonderful  eflect,  and  poeticised  by 
the  touch  of  imagination,  which  regards  the  distorted  form  as 
having  lost  all  semblance  of  humanity.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  deny  to  Herodotus  the  possession  of  a  sense  of  the  comic  if 
he  had  confined  himself  to  this  single  exhibition  of  it 

As  a  specimen  of  broad  humour  the  instance  here  adduced  is. 
probably  the  most  striking  that  can  be  brought  forward  from 
the  pages  of  our  author.^  But  many  anecdotes  will  be  found 
scattered  through  them,  in  which  the  same  quality  shows  itself 
in  a  more  subdued  and  chastened  form.  It  will  be  enough  to 
refer,  without  quotation,  to  the  well-known  story  of  Hippoclides,* 
to  the  fable  of  Cyrus,*  the  retorts  of  Bias,  Gelo,  and  Themis- 
tocles,^  the  quaint  remark  of  Megacreon,^  the  cool  observation 
of  Dieneces,  and  the  two  answers  given  by  the  Spartans  to  the 
envoys  of  Samos.®  Besides  these  anecdotical  displays  of  a 
humorous  vein,  Herodotus  often  shows  his  sense  of  the  comic  in 
his  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  barbarous  na- 
tions. A  striking  example  is  his  account  of  the  Scythian  mode 
of  sacrificing  in  the  fourth  book,  where  he  concludes  his  notice 
with  the  remark  that  "  by  this  plan  your  ox  is  made  to  boil  him- 
self ^  and  other  victims  also  to  do  the  like.''  ^  The  same  vein  is 
clearly  apparent  in  the  enumeration,  contained  in  the  same 
book,  of  the  animals  said  to  inhabit  the  African  "  wild-beast 
tract," — "  this  is  the  tract  in  which  the  huge  serpents  are  found, 
and  the  lions,  the  elephants,  the  bears,  the  aspicks,  and  the 
homed  asses.  Here,  too,  are  the  dog-faced  creatures,  and  the 
creatures  without  heads,  whom  the  Libyans  declare  to  have 

3  Herod,  vi.  125.  story  "  insipid,"  but  most  readers  are 


3  Heroa.  vi.  i-o.  o^ij      xusipia,    out  most  readers  are 
»  Other  instances  ofabroad  and  some-  amused  by  the  lightheartedness  which 
what  coarsehumourare  to  be  found  m  the  could  make  a  joke  out  of  a  calamity 
story  of  Artaphemes*  reply  to  Histiajus  The  other  "good  saying  "  with  which 
(vi.  1),  and  of  the  message  which  Amasis  he  finds  fault  (that  of  Megabazus  con- 
sent to  Apries  by  Patarbemis  (u.  1(>2).  ceming  the  site  of  Byzantium,  iv.  144^ 
•Herod,  vi.  129.            *  Ibid.  i.  141.  is  not  recorded  by  Herodotus  ajs  a  wittv 
«  Ibid.  i.  27;   vii.  162  ;  and  vm.  125.  but  as  a  judicious  remark. 
'    7  Ibid.  vii.  120.    Col.  Mure  finds  this  •  Herod,  vii.  226.            ©  ibid,  iv  61 
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their  eyes  in  their  breasts,  and  also  the  wild  men  and  the  wild 
women,  and  many  other  far  less  fabulous  beasts."  ^  Touches  of 
humour  also  serve  to  relieve  his  accounts  of  cannibalism,  and 
prevent  them  from  being  merely  horrible,  as  such  subjects  are 
apt  to  become  in  most  writers.  Of  this  nature  is  his  remark 
when  speaking  of  the  Fadaeans,  who  put  persons  to  death  as 
soon  as  they  were  attacked  by  any  malady,  to  prevent  their 
flesh  from  spoiling,  that  "  the  man  proteifts  fie  is  not  tU  in  the 
leaat,  but  his  friends  will  not  accept  his  denial ;  in  spite  of  all 
he  can  say  they  kill  him  and  feast  themselves  on  his  body."' 
A  very  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  is  implied  by  this  perception 
of  something  laughable  in  scenes  of  the  greatest  horror. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  in  the  whole  work  of 
Herodotus — that  which  prevents  us  from  ever  feeling  weariness 
as  we  follow  him  through  the  nine  books  of  his  history — ^is  the 
wonderful  variety  in  which  he  deals.  Not  only  historian,  but 
geographer,  traveller,  naturalist^  mythologer,  moralist,  anti- 
quarian, he  leads  us  from  one  subject  to  another, — 

**  From  gnve  to  gay,  from  lirely  to  ■erere,— " 

never  pursuing  his  main  narrative  for  any  long  time  without 
the  introduction  of  some  agreeable  episodical  matter,  rarely 
carrying  an  episodical  digression  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  any 
severe  trial  to  our  patience.  Even  as  historian,  the  respect  in 
which  he  especially  excels  other  writers  is  the  diversity  of  his 
knowledge.  C!ontriving  to  bring  ahnost  the  whole  known  world 
within  the  scope  of  his  story,  and  throwing  everywhere  a  retro- 
qiectire  glance  at  the  earliest  beginnings  of  states  and  empires, 
he  exhibits  before  our  eyes  a  sort  of  panoramic  view  of  history, 
in  which  past  and  present,  near  and  remote,  civilised  kingdoms 
and  barbarous  communities,  kings,  priests,  sages,  lawgivers, 
generals,  courtiers,  common  men,  have  all  their  place — a  place 
at  once  skilfully  assigned  and  properly  apportioned  to  their  re- 
spective claims  on  our  attention.  Blended,  moreover,  with  this 
profusion  of  historic  matter  are  sketches  of  religions,  graphic 
descriptions  of  countries,  elaborate  portraitures  of  the  extremes  V  / 
of  savage  and  civilised  life,  striking  moral  reflections,  curious 
antiquarian  and  philosophical  disquisitions,  legends,  anecdotes, 


*  Ibid.  ir.  191.  in  the  last  chapter  of  book  i.,  where  the 

^  Ibid.  ill.  99.    Compare  the  desorip*  humour  is  far  more  subdued,  but  stiU 

Hon  of  cannibalism  among  the  Maasageta  ia  very  perceptible. 
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criticisms — ^not  all  perhaps  equally  happy,  but  all  serving  the 
pnrpose  of  keeping  alive  the  reader's  interest,  and  contributing 
to  tiie  general  richness  of  effect  by  which  the  work  is  charac- 
terised. Again,  most  remarkable  is  the  variety  of  styles  which 
are  assumed,  with  almost  equal  success,  in  the  descriptions  and 
anecdotes.  The  masterly  treatment  of  pathetic  subjects,  and 
the  occasional  indulgence,  with  good  effect^  in  a  comic  vein, 
liave  been  already  noticed*  Equal  power  is  shown  in  dealing 
with  such  matters  as  are  tragic  without  being  pathetic,  as  in  the 
legend  of  Gyges,^  the  story  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,*  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  self-destruction  of  Cleomenes,*  and,  above  all,  in  the 
striking  scene  which  portrays  the  last  moments  of  Prexaspes.^ 
In  this,  and  in  his  account  of  the  death  of  Adrastus,''  Herodotus 
has,  if  anywhere,  reached  the  sublime.  Where  his-  theme  is 
lower,  he  has  a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  which  seems  to  come 
to  him  without  effort,  yet  which  is  most  difficult  of  attainment 
It  is  simple  without  being  homely,  familiar  without  being 
vulgar,  lively  without  being  forced  or  affected.  Of  this,  re- 
markable and  diversified  specimens  will  be  fpunc^  in  the  history 
of  the  birth  and  early  years  of  Cyrus,"  and  in  the  tale — which 
reads  like  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights— of  the  thieves  who 
plundered  the  treasury  of  Bhampsinitus.*  Occasionally  he  ex- 
hibits another  power  which  is  exceedingly  rare — that,  namely, 
of  representing  the  grotesque.  The  story  of  Arion  has  a  touch 
of  this  quality,"  which  is  more  fully  displayed  in  the  account  of 
the  funeral  rites  of  the  Scythian  kings.  ^^  Still  more  remark- 
able, and  still  more  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  general 
t  effect  of  his  work,  is  the  dramatic  power,  so  largely  exhibited  in 
.the  abundant  dialogues  and  in  the  occasional  set  speeches 
wherewith  his  narrative  is  adorned,  which  by  thjsir  contrast  with 
•  the  ordinary  historical  form,  and  their  intrinsic  excellence 
generally,  ^^  tend  more  perhaps  than  any  other  single  feature  to 
enliven  his  pages,  and  to  prevent  the  weariness  which  is  natur- 
ally caused  by  the  uniformity  of  continued  narration. 
Another  excellence  of  Herodotus  is  vivid  description,  or  the 


'  Herod,  i.  8-12.      *  Ibid.  i.  212-4.  80-2),  muat  be  excepted  from  this  com- 

*  Ibid.  vi.  75.  •  Ibid.  iii.  75.  mendation.  They  are  not  aboYe  the 
'  Ibid.  i.  45.             •  Ibid.  i.  108-122.  average   of  sophijstical  themes  on   the 

•  Ibid.  ii.  121.  >•  Ibid.  i.  24.  subject,  and  they  are  wholly  unsuited 
>i  Ibid.  iv.  71-2.  to  the  characters  and  circumstances  of 
^  The  set  speeches  of  the  three  con-  the  persons  in  whose  mouths  they  are 

spirators  in  favour  of  democracy,  aristo-  put.    (See  the  foot-note  ad  loc.) 
cracy,  and.  monarchy  respectively  (ilL 
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power  of  setting  before  us  graphically  and  distinctly  that  which 
he  desires  ns  to  see.  This  faculty  however  he  does  not  exhibit 
equally  in  all  subjects.  Natural  scenery,  in  common  with  the 
ancients  generally,  he  for  the  most  part  neglects;  and  his 
descriptions  of  the  great  works  constructed  by  the  labour  of 
man,^  although  elaborate,  fail  in  conveying  to  the  minds  of  his 
leaders  any  very  distinct  impression  of  their  appearance.  The 
power  in  question  is  shown  chiefly  in  his  accounts  of  remarkable 
events  or  actions,  which  portions  of  his  narrative  have  often  aU 
the  beauty  and  distinctness  of  pictures.  Gyges  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  Candaules,^  Arion  on  the  quarter-deck  chanting  the 
Orthian,^  Cleobis  and  Bito  arriving  at  the  temple  of  Juno,* 
Adiastus  delivering  himself  up  to  Croesus,^  Megacles  coming 
forth  from  the  treasure-house,^  are  pictures  of  the  simplest  and 
most  striking  kind,  presenting  to  us  at  a  single  glance  a  scene 
exactly  suited  to  form  a  subject  for  a  painter.  Sometimes  bow- 
ever  the  description  is  more  complex  and  continuous.  The 
charge  of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,^  the  various  contests  and 
especially  the  final  struggle  at  Thermopylae,^  the  conflict  in  the 
royal  palace  at  Susa  between  the  Magi  and  the  seven  conspi- 
rators,* the  fight  between  Onesilus  and  Artybius,^®  the  exploits  of 
Artemisia  at  Salamis,^^  the  death  of  Masistius  and  the  conten- 
tion for  his  body,^^  are  specimens  of  excellent  description  of  the 
more  complicated  kind,  wherein  not  a  single  picture,  but  a  suc- 
cession of  pictures,  is  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 
These  descriptions  possess  all  the  energy,  life,  and  power  of 
Homeric  scenes  and  battles,  and  are  certsdnly  not  surpassed  in 
the  compositions  of  any  prose  writer. 

The  most  obvious  merit  of  our  author,  and  the  last  which 
seems  to  require  special  notice,  is  his  simplicity.  The  natural 
flow  of  narrative  and  sentiment  throughout  his  work,  the  pre- 
dominant use  of  common  and  familiar  words,  the  avoidance  of 
all  meretricious  ornament  and  rhetorical  artifice,  have  often 
been  remarked,  and  have  won  the  approbation  of  almost  aU 
critics.  With  Herodotus  composition  is  not  an  art,  but  a  spon- 
taneous outpouring.  He  does  not  cultivate  graces  of  style,  or 
consciously  introduce  fine  passages.     He  writes  as  his  subject 

>  As  the  barrow  of  Alyattes  (i.  93),  ♦  Ibid.  i.  31.      »  Ibid.  i.  45,  sub  init. 

the  temple  of  Belua  at  Babylon  (i.  181),  *  Ibid.  vi.  125.    See  the  last  page, 

the  pyramidB   (u.  124,  127,  134),   the  '  Ibid.  vi.  112. 

labyrinth  (ii.  148),   and  the  bridge  of  •  Ibid.  vii.  210-2;  223-5. 

Xerxes  (vii.  36).  »  Ibid.  iii.  78.  ^  Ibid.  v.  111-2. 

«  Herod,  i.  9-10.  »  Ibid.  i.  24.  "  Ibid.  viU.  87,  "  Ibid.  ix.  22.8, 
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leads  him,  rising  with  it,  but  never  transcending  the  modesty  of 
nature,  or  approaching  to  the  confines  of  bombast  Not  only 
are  his  words  simple  and  common,  but  the  stractore  of  his 
sentences  is  of  the  least  complicated  kind.  He  writes,  as 
Aristotle  observes,^  not  in  laboured  periods,  but  in  sentences 
which  have  a  continuous  flow,  and  which  only  end  when  the 
sense  is  complete.  Hence  the  wonderful  clearness  and  trans- 
parency of  his  style,  which  is  never  involved,  never  harsh  or 
forced,  and  which  rarely  allows  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  to  rest 
upon  his  meaning. 

The  same  spirit^  which  thus  affects  his  language  and  mode  of 
expression,  is  apparent  in  the  whole  tone  and  conduct  of  Jhe 
narrative.    Everything  is  plainly  and  openly  related ;  there  is 
no  affectation  of  mystery;   we  are  not  tantalised  by  obscure 
allusions  or  hints ;  ^  the  author  freely  and  fully  admits  us  to  his 
confidence,  is  not  afraid  to  mention  himself  and  his  own  impres- 
sions ;  introduces  us  to  his  informants ;  tells  us  plainly  what  he 
saw  and  what  he  heard ;  allows  us  to  look  into  his  heart,  where 
there  is  nothing  that  he  needs  to  hide,  and  to  become  sharers 
alike  in  his  religious  sentiments,  his  political  opinions,  and  his 
feelings  of  sympathy  or  antipathy  towards  the  various  persons 
or  races  that  he  is  led  to  mention.     Hence  the  strong  personal 
impression  of  the  writer  which  we  derive  from  his  work,  whereby, 
despite  the  meagre  notices  that  remain  to  us  of  his  life,  we  are 
made  to  feel  towards  him  as  towards  an  intimate  acquaintance^ 
and  to  regard  ourselves  as  fully  entitled  to  canvass  and  discuss 
all  his  qualities,  moral  as  well  as  intellectuaL     The  candour, 
honesty,  amiability,  piety,  and  patriotism  of  Herodotus,  his  pri- 
mitive cast  of  mind  and  habits,  his  ardent  curiosity,  his  strong 
love    of   the  marvellous,  are  familiar  topics  with  his  com- 
mentators, who  find  his  portrait  drawn  by  himself  with  as  mnch 
oompleteness  (albeit  unconsciously)  in  his  writings,  as  those  of 
other  literary  men  have  been  by  their  professed  bic^raphers. 
All  this  is  done  moreover  without  the  slightest  affectation,  or 
undue  intrusion  of  his  own  thpughts  and  opinions;   it  is  the 
mere  result  of  his  not  thinking  about  himself  and  is  as  far 


^  Sec  Arist.  Rhct.  iii.  9.     Aristotle  Xwy6ii9vov  tcXci«^\ 

defines  the  Xi^is  upofi4ini,  or  "conti-  '  The  only  exception  is  in  the  aocount 

nuous  style/'  as  "that  which  has  in  of  Egypt,  where  religious  scruples  oc- 

itself  no  termination,  unless  the  matter  casionally  inteffere  to  check  his  usual 

under  narration  be  terminated"—  H  ovScr  openness. 
Ix*t  TcAos  KoS"  a^rVi  ^  M^  ^h  wpayfia 
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removed  from  the  ostentations  display  of  Xenophon^  as  from 
the  stndied  concealment  of  Thncydides. 

While  the  language,  style,  sentiments,  and  tone  of  narrative 
in  Herodotus  are  thus  characterised,  if  we  compare  him  with 
later  writers,  by  a  natural  simplicity  and  freedom  from  effort, 
which  constitute  to  a  considerable  extent  the  charm  of  his 
^vriting,  it  is  important  to  observe  how  greatly  in  all  these 
respects  he  is  in  advance  of  former  prose  authors.  Justice  is 
not  done  to  his  merits  unless  some  attention  be  given  to  the 
history  of  prose  composition  before  his  time,  and  something  like 
a  comparison  instituted  between  him  and  his  predecessors. 
With  Herodotus  simplicity  never  d^enerates  into  baldness,  or 
familiarity  into  what  is  rude  and  coarse.  His  style  is  full,  free, 
and  flowing,  and  offers  a  most  agreeable  contrast  to  the  stiff 
conciseness,  curt  broken  sentences,  and  almost  unvaried  con- 
struction, of  previous  historians.  If  we  glance  our  eye  over  the 
fragments  of  the  early  Greek  writers  that  have  come  down  to 
our  times,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  rude  and  primitive, 
how  tame,  bald,  and  spiritless  the  productions  appear  to  have 
been,  even  of  the  most  celebrated  historians  anterior  to,  or  con- 
temporary with  our  author.    A  few  specimens  are  subjoined  *  of 


'  See  Anab.  m.  L  §  4-47,  and  thence-  language  these  two  races  di£fer  but  little; 

forth  powim.  and  to  this  day  they  borrow  from  one 

*  Hecateeus  of  Miletus  commenced  his  another  no  few  words,  like  the  lunians 

historical  woric,  the  '  Qenealogies/  as  and  the  Dorians." 
foUows: —  Another,  which  is  probably  very  close 

"Thus  saith  Hecateus  the  Milesian:  to  his  phraseology,  is  the  following: — 
That  which  I  write,  I  write  as  the  truth        **  The  Magians  marry  their  mothers 

seems  to  me.    For  the  stories  which  the  and  their  daughters.    They  hold  it  law- 

Qreeks  tell  are  many,  and  to  my  mind  ful  also  to  marry  their  sisters.    Their 

ridiculous."  ¥dy6S  are  common  property ;  and  when 

The  longest  of  his  extant  fragments  one  wishes  to  take  the  wife  of  another, 

18  thus  translated  by  Col.  Mure  (Lit.  of  they  use  no  fraud  nor  violence,  but  the 

Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  161): —  thing  is  done  by  consent." 

"Orestheus,  son  of  Deucalion,  arrived        Of  Charon  of  Lampsacus  we  possess 

in  ^tolia  in  search  of  a  kingdom.   Here  a  passage  of  some  length,  which  may  be 

his  dog  produced  him  a  green  plant,  given  in  the  translation  of  Col.  Mure 

Upon  which  he  ordered  the  dog  to  be  (vol.  iv.  pp.  169-170)  :— 
buried  in  the  earth;  and  from  its  body        "  The  Biaaltians  waged  war  against 

sprang  a  vine  fertile  in  grapes.    Hence  the  Cardians,  and  were  victorious  in  a 

he  called  his  son  Phytius.     The  son  of  battle.     The  commander  of  the  Bisal- 

Phytius  was  CEneus,  so  named  after  the  tians  was  called   Onaris.      This  man, 

vine-plant.  For  the  antient  Qreeks  called  when  a  youth,  had  been  sold  as  a  slave 

the  vine  (Ena.    The  son  of  CEneus  was  in  Cardia,  and  had  been  made  by  his 

^tolus."  master  to  work  at  the  trade  of  a  barber. 

The  fragments  of  Xanthus  are  very  Now  there  was  an  oracle  current  among 

brief,  and  of  these  only  one  is  cited  in  the  Cardians,  that  about  that  time  they 

his  exact  words.     It  shows  no  great  ad-  should  be  Invaded  by  the  Bisaltians ;  and 

vance  on  the  style  of  Hecatasus : —  this  oracle  Mras  a  frequent  subject  of  con- 

**  From  Lydus  descend  the  Lydians,  versation  among  those  who  frequented 

from  Torrhebus  the  Torrhebiaos.    In  the  barber's  shop.    Onaris,  having  ef- 
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THE  FmST  BOOK,  ENTITLED  CUD. 


These  are  the  researches  of  Herodotus  of  Halicamassas,^  which 
He  publishes,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  preserving  from  decay  the 
r'emembrance  of  what  men  have  done,  and  of  preventing  the 
great  and  wonderful  actions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians 
from  losing  their  due  meed  of  glory;  and  withal  to  put  on 
irecord  what  were  their  grounds  of  feud. 

1.  According  to  the  Persians  best  informed  in  history,  the 
Phoenicians  began  the  quarreL  This  people,  who  had  formerly 
dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea,^  having  migrated  to 


>  This  is  the  reading  of  all  our  MSS. 
Tet  Aristotle,  where  he  quotes  the  pas- 
sage (Rhet.  ill.  9),  has  Thurium  in  the 
place  of  HalicamassuB ;  that  is,  he  cites 
the  final  residence  instead  of  the  birth- 
place of  the  writer.  (See  the  sketch  of 
Herodotus's  Life  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
last  yolome.)  There  is  no  doubt  that 
considerable  portions  of  the  work  as  it 
stands  were  written  at  Thurium,  and  it 
is  possible  that  Herodotus  used  the  ex- 
pression "of  Thurium"  in  his  latest 
recension. 

The  mention  of  the  author's  name  and 
oountxy  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  his- 
tory seems  to  have  been  usual  in  the  age 
in  which  Herodotus  wrote.  The  **  (lenea- 
logies"  of  HecatsBus  commenced  with 
the  words,  'EKoraios  MiX^ffios  £8c  /iv- 
$€irai.  (Midler's  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  i. 
Fr.  332.)  And  the  practice  is  followed 
by  Thucydides. 

'  By  the  Erythrsean  Sea  Herodotus 
intends,  not  our  Red  Sea,  which  he  calls 
the  Arabian  Qulf  {K6Xvof  'Apdfitos),  but 


the  Indian  Ocean,  or  rather  both  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
latter  he  does  not  consider  distinct  from 
the  Ocean,  being  ignorant  of  its  shape. 

With  respect  to  the  migration  of  the 
Phoenicians  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
is  reasserted  book  vii.  ch.  89,  there  seems 
to  be  no  room  to  doubt  that  a  connexion 
existed  between  the  cities  of  Phoanida 
Proper  and  a  number  of  places  about 
the  Persian  Gulf,  whose  very  names  have 
been  thought  to  indicate  their  Phoenician 
origin.  The  chief  of  these  were  Tyrus, 
or  Tylus,  and  Aradus,  two  islands  in  the 
Gulf,  where,  accordixig  to  Eratosthenes 
(ap.  Strabon.  xvi.  p.  1090,  Oxf.  ed.), 
there  were  Phoenician  temples,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  which  claimed  the  PhoB- 
nician  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  as 
their  colonies.  One  of  these  is  at  the 
present  day  called  Arad,  There  is  also 
a  Sidodona,  and  a  SzuTt  or  7W,  which 
recall  the  names  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  re- 
spectively. The  question  commonly  dis- 
cussed hiuB  been  wliether  the  cities  about 
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the  Mediterranean  and  settled  in  the  parts  which  they  now 
inhabit,  began  at  once,  they  say,  to  adventure  on  long  voyages, 
freighting  their  vessels  with  the  wares  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.* 
They  landed  at  many  places  on  the  coast,  and  among  the  rest 
at  Argos,  which  was  then  pre-eminent  above  all  the  states  in- 
cluded now  under  the  common  name  of  Hellas.^  Here  they 
exposed  their  merchandise,  and  traded  with  the  natives  for  five 
or  six  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  when  almost  everything 
was  sold,  there  came  down  to  the  beach  a  number  of  women, 
and  among  them  the  daughter  of  the  king,  who  was,  they  say, 
agreeing  in  this  with  the  Greeks,  lo,  the  child  of  Inachus.  The 
women  were  standing  by  the  stem  of  the  ship  intent  upon  their 
purchases,  when  the  Phoenicians,  with  a  general  shout,  rushed 
upon  them.  The  greater  part  made  their  escape,  but  some 
were  seized  and  carried  off.  lo  herself  was  among  the  captives. 
The  Phoenicians  put  the  women  on  board  their  vessel,  and  set 
sail  for  Egypt.  Thus  did  lo  pass  into  Egypt,  according  to  the 
Persian  story,*  which  differs  widely  from  the  Phoenician :  and 


the  Persian  Gulf  are  the  mother  cities  of 
those  on  the  Mediterranean,  or  colonies 
from  them.  Seetzen  and  Heeren  incline 
to  the  latter  view  (Heeren's  As.  Nat. 
▼ol.  ii.  pp.  231,  415,  E.  T.).  In  favour 
of  the  former,  however,  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  double  tradition,  that  of  the 
Phoenicians  of  Phoenicia  Proper  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  and  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Tyrus  and  Aradus,  re- 
corded by  Eratosthenes,  who  probably 
follows  Androsthenes,  the  naval  officer 
of  Alexander ;  and  secondly,  what  may 
be  called  the  ailment  from  general 
probability.  Lower  Babylonia,  the  coun- 
try about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  is  the  original  seat  of  Semitic 
power,  whence  it  spreads  northward  and 
westward  to  the  Euxine  and  to  the  Me- 
diterranean. (Cf.  Appendix,  Essay  zi. 
§  3.)  Asshur  goes  forth  out  of  the  laud 
of  Sninar,  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (x.  1 1) ; 
Abraham  and  his  family  paas  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  (Mugheir)  by  Charran  into 
Syria;  the  Aramaeans  can  be  tnbced  in 
the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  ascending  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  towards  the  Mediterranean. 
Everything  indicates  a  spread  of  the 
Semites  from  Babylonia  westward,  while 
nothing  appears  of  any  great  movement 
in  the  opposite  direction.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians, in  the  time  of  their  prosperity, 
may  have  formed  aettlements  m  the 


Persian  Gulf,  and  that  the  temples  seen 
by  Androsthenes  belonged  to  this  com- 
paratively recent  movement. 

The  name  **  Phoenician,"  which  is  oon- 
nected  with  "  Erythraean,"  both  mean- 
ing "red/*  the  colour  of  the  Semitea, 
confirms  the  general  connexion,  but  does 
not  show  in  which  way  the  migration 
proceeded.  For  a  more  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  see  Appendix  to 
book  vii.  Essay  ii. 

'  For  an  accoimt  of  the  trade  of  the 
Phoenicians,  see  Heeren's  Asiatic  Na- 
tions, vol.  ii,  '  Phoenicians,'  chap.  ilL 

*  The  ancient  superiority  of  Argos  is 
indicated  by  the  position  of  Agamemnon 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  (con^pare 
Thucyd.  i.  9-10),  and  by  the  use  of  the 
word  Argive  in  Homer  for  Greek  gene- 
rally. No  other  name  of  a  single  people 
is  used  in  the  same  generic  way.  •> 

The  absence  of  any  general  ethnic  title 
during  the  earlier  ages  is  noticed  by 
Thucydides  (i.  3).  He  uses  the  same 
expression  as  Herodotus— i^  yvr  'EXAAs 
KoXovfidmii — previously  (i.  2). 

*  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  Per- 
sians, properly  so  called,  could  have  had 
any  independent  knowledge  of  the  myth 
of  lo,  for  at  the  period  of  history  to 
which  the  legend  refers,  the  Arian  tribes, 
who  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Per- 
sians, w^ere  still  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus,  and  were  thus  entirely 
shut  out  from  any  contact  with  t^e 
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thus  commenced,  according  to  their  authors,  the  series  of  out- 
rages. 

2.  At  a  later  period,  certain  Greeks,  with  whose  name  they 
are  unacquainted,  but  who  wouldproBably  be  Cretans,*  made  a 
landing  at  Tpe,  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  bore  off  the  king*s 
daughter,  Europe.  In  this  they  only  retaliated ;  but  after- 
wards the  Greeks,  they  say,  were  guilty  of  a  second  violenca 
They  manned  a  ship  of  war,  and  sailed  to  -^a,  a  city  of  CJolchis,^ 
on  the  river  Phasis ;  from  whence,  after  despatching  the  rest  rf 
the  business  on  which  they  had  come,  they  carried  off  Medea, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  land.  The  monarch  sent  a 
herald  into  Greece  to  demand  reparation  of  the  wrong,  and  the 
restitution  of  his  child;  but  the  Greeks  made  answer,  that 
having   received   no  reparation   of  the  wrong  done  them  in 


Weetem  world.  The  acqiiaintancd  even 
of  tbe  Aesyriaiis  and  Babylonians  with 
the  Greeks  was  of  a  comparatively  mo- 
dem date.  SargoH,  indeed,  who  in  the 
Ciineiform  Inscriptions  first  mentions 
-the  Greeks, — having  in  about  b.g.  708 
received  tribute  in  Babylon  from  the 
Greek  colonists  of  Cyprus, — speaks  of 
them  as  **  the  seven  kings  of  the  Yaha 
tribes  of  the  country  of  Tavnan  (or 
Tunan\  who  dwelt  in  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  Western  sea,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  seven  days  from  the  coast,  and 
the  name  of  whose  country  had  never 
been  heard  by  my  ancestors,  the  kings 
of  Assyria  and  Chaldsea,  from  the  re- 
motest times/'  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  far  from  improbable  that  this 
name  of  Yaha,  which  the  Assyrians  ap- 
plied to  the  piratical  Greeks  of  Cyprus, 
may  have  suggested  the  memory  of  the 
buccaneering  stories  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  the  Persians  (of  Syria?)  told 
to  Herodotus  in  illustration  of  the  myth 
of  lo.  And  it  is  further  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  name,  thus  first  brought 
before  us  in  its  Asiatic  form,  may  per- 
haps furnish  an  astronomical  solution 
for  the  entire  fable ;  for  as  the  wander- 
ings of  the  Greek  lo  have  been  often 
compared  with  the  erratic  course  of  the 
moon  in  the  heavens,  passing  in  succes- 
sion through  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  so 
do  we  find  that  in  the  ante-Semitic  period 
there  was  also  an  identity  of  name,  the 
Egyptian  title  of  the  moon  being  Yah, 
and  the  primitive  Chalda)an  title  being 
represented  by  a  Cimeiform  sign,  which 
is  phonetically  At,  as  in  modem  Turk- 
i8h.-[H.  C.  11.] 


*  Since  no  other  Greeks  were  thought 
to  have  possessed  a  navy  in  these  early 
times.  Compare  Thucyd.  i.  4 — VLlims 
iraKairwTOs  &y  iucofi  tfffitv  vmnik6v  im^- 
(raro. 

''  The  commentators  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  showing  why  the  Colchians 
should  have  been  held  responsible  for 
an  outrage  committed  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  have  been  obliged  to  suggest 
that  it  was  merely  owing  to  their  equally 
belonging  to  the  comity  of  Asiatic  na- 
tions ;  but  the  traditions  of  mutual  res- 
ponsibility are  more  readily  explained 
by  our  remembering  that  there  was  per- 
haps an  ethnic  relationship  between  the 
two  nations,  Colchis  in  the  time  of  tbe 
Argonauts  being  peopled  by  the  same 
Cushite  or  (so  ^led)  Ethiopian  race, 
which  in  the  remote  age  of  Inachus,  and 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Semites  in  Syria, 
held  the  seaboard  of  Phoenicia.  The  pri- 
mitive Medes  would  seem  to  have  fc^n 
one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
great  Cushite  or  Scythic  race,  their  con- 
nexion with  Colchis  and  Phoanicia  being 
marked  by  the  myth  of  Medea  in  one 
quarter,  and  of  Androi?i«da  in  the  other. 
So  too  all  the  ancient  Scythic  monu- 
ments of  Northern  Media  and  Armenia 
are  referred  by  Strabo  to  the  Argonauts, 
Jason,  as  the  husband  of  Medea,  being 
the  eponymous  hero  of  the  race.  Indeed 
the  famous  mountain  of  Demawend  in 
the  Elburz  above  Teheran,  where  Zohak 
the  great  antagonist  of  the  Arian  race 
vras  supposed  to  be  imprisoned,  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
mount  Jascnvts  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Ptolemy.— [H.  C.  R.] 
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the  seizure  of  lo  the  Argive^  they  should  give  none  in  this 
instance. 

3.  In  the  next  generation  afterwards,  according  to  the  same 
authorities,  Alexander  the  son  of  Priam,  bearing  these  events 
in  mind,  resolved  to  procure  himself  a  wife  out  of  Greece  by 
violence,  fully  persuaded,  that  as  the  Greeks  had  not  given 
satisfaction  for  their  outrages,  so  neither  would  he  be  forced  to 
make  any  for  his.  Accordingly  he  made  prize  of  Helen; 
upon  which  the  Greeks  decided  that,  before  resorting  to  other 
measures,  they  would  send  envoys  to  reclaim  the  princess 
and  require  reparation  of  the  wrong.  Their  demands  were 
met  by  a  reference  to  the  violence  which  had  been  offered 
to  Medea,  and  they  were  asked  with  what  face  they  could 
now  require  satisfaction,  when  they  had  formerly  rejected 
all  demands  for  either  reparation  or  restitution  addressed  to 
them.* 

4.  Hitherto  the  injuries  on  either  side  had  been  mere  acts  of 
common  violence ;  but  in  what  followed  the  Persians  consider 
that  the  Greeks  were  greatly  to  blame,  since  before  any  attack 
had  been  made  on  Europe,  they  led  an  army  into  Asia.  Now 
as  for  the  carrying  off  of  women,  it  is  the  deed,  they  say,  of  a 
rogue ;  but  to  make  a  stir  about  such  as  are  carried  off,  argues 
a  man  a  fool.  Men  of  sense  care  nothing  for  such  women,  since 
it  is  plain  that  without  their  own  consent  they  would  never  be 
forced  away.  The  Asiatics,  when  the  Greeks  ran  off  with  their 
women,  never  troubled  themselves  about  the  matter ;  but  the 
Greeks,  for  the  sake  of  a  single  LacedoBmonian  girl,  collected  a 
vast  armament,  invaded  Asia,  and  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
Priam.  Henceforth  they  ever  looked  upon  the  Greeks  as  their 
open  enemies.  For  Asia,  with  all  the  various  tribes  of  bar- 
barians that  inhabit  it,  is  regarded  by  the  Persians  as  their 


*  Ari8topliaxieBintlieAclianiiaii8(488-  "  Tbla  wm  nothing, 

494)  very  wittily  parodies  the  opening  ™J^n«  too  much  of  our  •ccuatomed  nwiiner 

of  6en3otuB'«  Lfrj.     Pn>fe«»ing  l5  SSn?:^"rSouX^';S'th'*£^ 

give  the  causes  of  the  FeloponnesiaQ  A  nii«tr«u  of  th^  game— Sinuetbt  named  - 

war   he  savs : —  *'!^"*  ?^  Megartann:  her  dunghty  townunen 

'  "^  (f«r  the  deed  moved  no  small  extent  of  anger) 

Koi  ravra  fiiv  5iJ  9|iurp^  xdrtx^ptA*  Keveng'd  the  affWint  upon  Aspanla'n  train, 

miprny  Si  IhuuBw  Uyrtt  Utyipauh  4l^*,J^"^  "^•y  *  *»™<*  «'  ^^  ^^^  damiieK 

MOFiOi  KkiwTWin  utewroK^rraBoi,  All  Greece  ancm  gave  note  of  martial  prelude 

Il^^i^^ZftT&wnr^^^  AndwhaithecauieofwarPmarry. three  nomcn." 
i^er  oi  M«jwnK  ofivKOif  wt^rfmiupot,  -Mitchell,  p.  70-2. 

miiKT€vBwrin^rm,woiUiiavMar€k^iy^  ,   This  is  the  earhest  indication  of  » 

^EAknn  wan^  U  rpm^  Aauwrrpuiv.  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  on 

488-49i.  the  part  of  any  other  Qi-eek  writer. 
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own;  bat  Europe  and  the  Greek  race  they  look  on  as  dis- 
tinct and  separate.* 

5.  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Persians  give  of  these 
matters.^  They  trace  to  the  attack  upon  Troy  their  ancient 
enmity  towards  the  Greeks.  The  FhoenicianSy  however,  as 
r^ards  lo,  vary  from  the  Persian  statements.  They  deny  that 
they  used  any  yiolence  to  remove  her  into  Egjrpt ;  she  herself, 
they  say,  having  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  captain,  while  his 
vessel  lay  at  Argos,  and  perceiving  herself  to  be  with  child,  of 
her  own  fireewUl  accompanied  the  Phoenicians  on  their  leaving 
the  shore,  to  escape  the  shame  of  detection  and  the  reproaches 
of  her  parents.  Whether  this  latter  account  be  true,  or  whether 
the  matter  happened  otherwise,  I  shall  not  discuss  further.  I 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  point  out  the  person  who  first  within 
my  own  knowledge  inflicted  injury  on  the  Greeks,  after  which  I 
shall  go  forward  with  my  history,  describing  equally  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  cities.  For  the  cities  which  were  formerly  great, 
have  most  of  them  become  insignificant;  and  such  as  are  at 
present  powerful,  were  weak  in  the  olden  time.*    I  shall  there- 


*  The  claim  made  by  the  Penians  to 
the  natoral  lordship  of  Asia  was  oonve- 
meot  aa  fumiahing  them  with  pretexts 
fbr  such  wars  aa  it  auited  their  policy  to 
engage  in  with  non- Asiatic  nations.  The 
most  remarkable  occasion  on  which  they 
availed  themselTea  of  such  a  plea  was 
when  Darius  invaded  Scy thia.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  he  asserted,  and  the 
Scythians  believed,  that  his  invasion  was 
designed  to  punish  them  for  having  at- 
tacked the  Medea,  and  held  possession 
of  Upper  Asia  for  a  number  of  yean,  at 
a  time  when  Persia  wus  a  tributary  na- 
tion to  Media.  (See  Herod,  iv.  1  and 
118-9.) 

^  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  treat- 
ment which  the  Greek  myths  met  with 
at  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  Oriental 
mind,  quite  unable  to  appreciate  poetry 
of  such  a  character,  stripped  the  legends 
bare  of  all  that  baautified  them,  and 
then  treated  them,  thus  vulgarised,  aa 
matters  of  simple  history.  lo,  the  virgin 
priestess,  beloved  by  Jove,  and  hated  by 
jealous  Juno,  metamorphosed,  Argus- 
watched,  and  gadfly-driven  from  land  to 
land,  resting  at  last  by  holy  Nile*s  sweet- 
tasting  stream,  and  there  becoming  mo- 
ther of  a  race  of  hero-kings,  is  changed  to 
lo,  the  paramour  of  a  Phoenician  sea-cap- 
tain, flying  with  him  to  conceal  her  preg- 
nancy, and  so  carried  to  Egypt  whither 


his  ship  was  bound.  The  PhoBnicians 
and  the  Persians  are  equally  prosaic  in 
their  versions  of  the  story,  so  that  it 
seems  the  Semitic  race  was  as  tmable  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  Qreek  poesy  as  the 
Arian.  Both  indeed  appear  to  have  beeu 
essentially  unpoetical,  the  Semitic  race 
only  warming  into  poetry  under  the  ex- 
citement of  devotional  feeling,  the  Arian 
never  capable  of  anything  beyond  spark- 
ling prettiness,  and  exuberant,  some- 
times perhaps  elegant  fancy. 

Herodotus,  left  to  himself,  has  no 
tendencv  to  treat  myths  in  this  coarse 
rationahstic  way:  witness  his  legends  of 
Crcssus,  Battus,  Labda,  &c.  His  spirit  is 
too  reverent,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  cre- 
dulous. The  supernatural  never  shocks 
or  startles  him.  It  is  a  mistake  of  Pau- 
sanias  (ii.  xvi.  §  1)  to  call  this  story  of 
lo's  passage  into  Egypt  "the  way  in 
which  Herodotus  says  she  went  there." 
Herodotus  is  only  reporting  what  was 
alleged  by  the  Persians. 

The  legend  of  lo  forms  a  beautiful 
episode  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of 
ifischylus  (572-905).  That  of  Medea  is 
introduced  into  one  of  the  most  magni- 
fieent  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar.  (Pyth.  iv. 
119-458.) 

'  Thucydides  remarks  on  the  small 
size  to  which  Mycenso  had  dwindled 
compared  with  its  former  power  (i.  10)« 
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fore  discourse  equally  of  both,  oonvinoed  that  human  happineaB 
never  continues  long  in  one  stay. 

6.  Croesus,  son  of  Alyattes,  by  birth  a  Lydian,  was  lord  of 
all  the  nations  to  the  west  of  the  river  Halys.*  This  stream, 
which  separates  Syria*  from  Paphlagonia,  runs  with  a  coarse 
from  south  to  nortV  and  finally  faUs  into  the  Euxine.  So  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  he  was  the  first  of  the  barbarians  who 
had  dealings  with  the  Greeks,  forcing  some  of  them  to  become 
his  tributaries,  and  entering  into  alliance  with  others.  He  con- 
quered the  .^k)lians,  lonians,  and  Dorians  of  Asia,  and  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Lacedemonians.  Up  to  that  time  all  Greeks 
had  been  free.  For  the  Cimmerian  attack  upon  Ionia,  which 
was  earlier  than  Crcesus,  was  not  a  conquest  of  the  cities,  but 
only  an  inroad  for  plimdering. 

7.  The  sovereignty  of  Lydi€^  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Heraclides,  passed  into  the  family  of  Croesus,  who  were  called 
the  Mermnadee,  in  the  manner  which  I  will  now  relate.     There 


Herodotus  would  have  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  decline  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, both  when  he  dwelt  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  after  he  removed  to  Italy.  Phocsa 
in  the  former  oountr^,  and  Sybaris  in 
the  latter,  near  the  nuns  of  which  Thu- 
rium  rose,  would  be  notable  instances. 

*  If  the  name  of  the  Halys  be  derived 
from  a  Semitic  source,  we  may  compare 

the  roots  7)n  in  Hebrew,  or    \l^  in 

Arabic,  signifying  *'  to  be  twisted,"  and 
suppose  the  epithet  to  refer  to  the  tor- 
t'lous  course  of  the  river.  There  are 
names  indeed  in  the  early  Cuneiform 
inscriptions,  Khtla  and  Khnliya,  which 
must  either  refer  to  this  river  or  to  the 
upper  course  of  the  Euphrates.  They 
are  probably  also  connected  with  XoXo- 
fitirfini  {Khul  of  Bitan ,  the  latter  term 
being  the  ancient  Assyrian  nnme  of  Ar- 
menia) and  with  the  Bui  of  Scripture, 
Qen.  X.  23 ;  see  Bochart's  Phaleg.  lib.  ii. 
c.  9— [H.  C.  R.] 

*  By  Syria  Herodotus  here  means  Cap- 
padocia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he 
calU  Syrians  (i.  72,  and  vii.  72),  or 
Cappadocian  Syrians  {'Xvpiovs  KcnnroS^- 
Kas,  i.  72).     Strabo  called  them  **  white 

yrians  "  (xii.  p.  788,  Oxf.  ed.).  For 
arguments  in  favour  of  their  Semitic 
origin,  see  Prichard's  Researches,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  560,  561. 

Herodotus  regards  the  words  Syria 
and  Assyria,  Syrians  and  Assyrians,  as 


in  reality  the  same  (vii.  63) ;  in  his  use 
of  them,  however,  as  ethnic  appellatives, 
he  always  carefully  distingjiisnes.  Syria 
is  the  tract  boimded  on  the  north  by 
the  Euxine ;  on  the  west  by  the  Halys, 
Cilicia,  and  the  Mediterranean;  on  the 
east  by  Armenia  and  the  desert ;  and  on 
the  south  by  Egypt.  Assyria  is  the 
upper  portion  of  ihe  Mesopotamian  val- 
ley, bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia, 
on  the  west  by  the  deserti  on  the  south 
bv  Babylonia,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Modes  and  Matieni.  [The  only  true 
word  is  Assyria,  from  Aishur,  Syria  is 
a  Greek  corruption  of  the  genuine  term. 
— H.  C.  R.1 

*  It  has  been  thought  (Larcher,  voL  i. 
p.  173)  that  Herodotus  placed  the  source 
of  the  Hal}B  in  the  range  of  Taurus, 
near  Iconium,  the  modem  Konia,  and 
regaixied  the  river  as  having  from  its 
source  to  its  embouchure  a  uniform  di- 
rection from  south  to  north ;  but  from 
the  more  elaborate  description  in  ch.  72 
of  this  book  it  appears  that  this  was  not 
his  belief.  He  there  places  the  source 
of  the  stream  in  the  mountains  of  Arme- 
nia, and  says,  that  after  running  through 
Cilicia  it  passes  the  Matieni  and  ^e 
Phrygians,  and  then  flotn  with  a  north 
cotirse  between  the  countries  of  Paphla- 
gonia and  Cappadocia.  Thus  his  state- 
ments are  reconciUble  with  those  of 
Aman  (Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  127),  and 
with  the  real  course  of  the  kizU-Irmak. 
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was  a  certain  king  of  Sardis,  Candaules  by  name,  whom  the 
Oreeks  called  Myrsilus.®  He  was  a  descendant  of  Alcceus,  son 
of  Hercules.  The  first  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Agron,  son  of 
Ninns,  grandson  of  Belos,  and  great-grandson  of  Alcaeus ;  Can- 
daules, son  of  Myrsus,  was  the  last'  The  kings  who  reigned 
before  Agron  sprang  from  Lydus,  son  of  Atys,  from  whom  the 
people  of  the  land,  called  previously  Meonians,®  received  the 
name  of  Lydians.  The  Heraclides,  descended  from  Hercules 
and  the  slave-girl  of  Jardanus,®  having  been  entrusted  by  these 
princes  with  the  management  of  afiairs,  obtained  the  kingdom 
by  an  oracle.^  Their  rule  endured  for  two  and  twenty  generar 
tions  of  men,  a  space  of  five  hundred  and  five  years ;  ^  during 


*  That  is  son  of  Myrsus,  a  patronymic 
of  a  Latin,  or  perhaps  it  should  rather 
be  said,  of  an  Etruscan,  type.  [So  Lar- 
thial-i-aa,  "  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Liar- 
thius."  This  sinsle  example,  of  which 
hardly  any  notice  has  been  taken,  is  pro- 
bably the  strongest  argument  we  possess 
in  fiivour  of  the  Lydian  origin  of  the 
Btruscans.— H.  C.  R.] 

7  The  best  and  latest  authorities  seem 
to  be  now  agreed  on  the  Semitic  descent 
of  the  Lydiaios  (see  Moyers's  *  die  Pho- 
iiizier,*  L  475 ;  and  Ottf.  Miiller,  *  Sandon 
und  Sardanapal,'  p.  38,  &c.),  and  the 
near  synchronism  of  the  conunencement 
and  diuration  of  the  Assyrian  and  Lydian 
Empires,  together  with  the  introduction 
by  UerodotUs  of  the  Assyrian  names  of 
Belus  and  Ninus  in  the  genealogy  of 
Candaules  are  certainly  in  favour  of  his 
belief  in  the  connexion ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  of  Semitic  names  beyond  the 
range  of  Taurus,  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe, 
if  &e  intervening  countries  of  Cilicia 
;uid  Gappadocia  were  peopled  by  Scyths, 
that  Aasyrian  colonists  could  have  pene- 
trated beyond  them  so  far  to  the  west- 
ward. Again  the  remarkable  Latinism 
preserved  in  the  form  of  Myrsilus  for 
••the  son  of  Myrsus"  is  a  strong  ail- 
ment against  the  Semitic  origin  of  the 
Lydians,  and  to  whatever  race  the  Hera- 
cleids  belonged,  among  whom  are  found 
the  Assyrian  names,  in  a  later  age,  at 
any  rate,  the  language  of  the  Lydians 
was  most  certainly  Indo-Qermanic ;  for 
the  fiamous  Xanthus  has  left  it  on  record 
that  Sardis  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of 
his  day  signified  "  a  year  "  (being  given 
as  an  honorary  epithet  to  the  city  **wpbs 
Ti/iV  'H^/ov  "  );  and  this  is  pure  Arian, 
J3ar<U  or  Sard  being  the  word  used  for 


"a  year"  in  Sanscrit  and  Armenian, 
and  being  retained  in  old  Persian  under 
the  form  of  Thrada,  and  in  modem  Per- 
sian as  SdL  Consult  Xanthus  apud 
Lyd.  de  mensibus,  iii.  14,  p.  112;  JSd. 
Roether.— [H.  C.  R.] 

*  Homer  knows  only  of  Meonians,  not 
of  Lydians  (II.  ii.  864-6).  Xanthus 
spoke  of  the  Lydians  as  obtaining  the 
name  at  a  comparatively  late  period  in 
their  history  (Fragm.  i.  ed.  Didot). 
Niebuhr  (Roman  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  108, 
£.  T.)  regards  the  Lydians  as  a  distinct 
people  from  the  Meonians,  and  as  their 
conquerors.,    (See  Appendix,  Essay  i.r 

§5.). 

*  Jardanus  was  the  husband,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  father,  of 
Omphal^.  Hercules,  while  in  her  ser- 
vice, was  said  to  have  formed  an  intimacy 
with  one  of  her  female  slaves,  by  name 
Malis,  who  bore  him  a  son,  Acelus  (Hel- 
lanicus,  Fragm.  102,  ed.  Didot).  Hero- 
dotus seems  to  suppose  her  to  have  been 
also  the  mother  of  Agron. 

'  This  would  be  important,  if  we  cotdd 
depend  on  it  as  historical.  The  Asiatics 
seem  to  have  had  no  oracles  of  their 
own.  They  had  modes  of  divination 
(infrJi,  ch.  78 ;  Dino.  Fr.  8 ;  Polycharm. 
Frs.  1,  2),  but  no  places  where  prophe- 
tic utterances  were  supposed  to  be  given 
by  divine  inspiration.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  recognised  the  super- 
natural character  of  the  Greek  oracles, 
and  consulted  them  (vide  infrk,  chaps.  14, 
19, 46,  &c).  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  that  the  intercourse  had  begun  in 
the  1 3th  century  b.c. 

'  Herodotus  professes  to  count  three 
generations  to  the  century  (ii.  142),  thus 
making  the  generation  33)  years.  In 
this  case  the  average  of  the  generations 
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tho  wliolcf  of  wliirh  period,  from  Agron  to  CandauIeSy  the  crown 
U(«H(n;n«ln(l  in  tho  diroct  line  from  father  to  son. 

H.  Now  it  hHp]Nm(>d  that  this  Candaules  was  in  love  with  his 
own  wiff* ;  and  not  only  so,  but  thought  her  the  £urest  woman 
in  tho  wholo  world.  This  fancy  had  strange  consequences. 
Thnn^  wiiH  in  his  lM)dy-guard  a  man  whom  he  specially  &youred, 
Oypw.  tlio  Hon  of  Dascylus.  All  affaurs  of  greatest  moment 
won*  f»ntTu»tcMl  by  Candaules  to  this  person,  and  to  him  he  was 
wont  to  oxtol  tho  surjmssing  l>cauty  of  his  wife.  So  matters 
wont  on  for  a  while.  At  length,  one  day,  Candanles,  who 
was  fiitiMl  to  ond  ill,  thus  addressed  liis  follower :  "  I  see  thou 
tiiwt  not  oriMlit  what  1  t*»ll  tliee  of  my  lady's  loveliness;  but 
iH>nu»  now,  sinw  nion  s  oars  are  leas  credulous  than  their  eyes, 
iH»ulrivi»  si>nu^  moans  whon4>y  thou  mayst  behold  her  naked.'* 
At  this  tho  other  loudly  oxolaimod,  saying,  "What  most  unwise 
s|>!Mvh  is  this,  master,  whioh  thou  hast  uttered?  Wouldst  thou 
Imvo  u\o  iH'hoId  my  mii^trt^ss  when  she  is  naked  ?  Bethink  thee 
tlmt  A  woman,  witli  hor  clotlies.  puts  off  her  bashfnlnesa.  Our 
iathors,  in  time  )iast«  distinguislied  right  and  wrong  plainly 
on^mglu  Hiul  if  is  our  wi^niom  to  submit  to  be  taught  by  them. 
*H)or«^  is  an  old  ^ying.  *  I^^t  each  look  on  his  own.*  I  hold  thy 
wito  for  tho  fiiiin>jst  <4  all  womankind.  Only,  I  beseech  tbee,  ask 
mo  n»M  to  do  wicktxlly.** 

^.  ltyc>^  thu$  on«leari>un\l  to  decline  the  kii^V  propoaal, 
tTomUii\4:  U^  A^mo  dix^ftdful  evil  should  be&U  him  through  it. 
l^it  tho  king  Topli(\i  n^  him.  **  Courage,  friend :  foispeict  me  not 
*rf  thf'*  .i«^*sicn  to  i^n-o  th*v  by  this  dif^vorsie ;  nor  di^aad  thy 
Tnfem>5j<  losa  tn«v*hit">f  K*^t*ll  thtv  at  ht-r  hanik.  Be  mne  I  wiU 
io  vnAnac^  that  sS^e  fhall  nil  rvt-ix  know  thai  th:4i  hasi  looked 
tijvun  hoT,  I  will  pla«*  th«*  behind  the  05>en  door  of  the 
ohamK-T  in  mhirh  we  d^v^jv.  \Vh«i  1  «itot  lo  go  to  rast  she  will 
tItIIo*  r,>,'v.  *njcw  ^taawk  a  rhair  c3o5*f^  to  the  estnoina.  on  whidi 
»V  mir.  "jay  h^T  olt-^ah^  rajf  Vx  ctm-  »  siie  i;akf$  thum  rtE  Hioii 
i^-jh  K"  aS'ji-  tJjTOi  at  t>.T  IfTsnrY^  to  wmsv-  hfr  parson.  Tbou 
^'^i-^r.  shi-  is  7nr>"in£  troir.  I'l^f  .'hair  iow&r«i  ihf  hi^  and  herhac^ 
ifi  tnmivl  .-^r.  th.^fv  hf  ii  U.\  mrt-  that  shf  ««  ih«-  -nm  ^  'dum 

"*  .  i  -«  ^>v  iinA^'f  to  civ^T^:..  ^OTi'i.^  Nn:  n:\-jft:rf  his  TnadineK. 
Tiw'i.  ^  »»T),*»a/.u><  win'i.  Kvh.nn;   rtuni;\  nv.  '.-y^t*  ili*  his  iUtw^ 
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ing-chamber,  and  a  moment  after  the  queen  followed.  She 
entered,  and  laid  her  garments  on  the  chair,  and  Gyges  gazed 
on  her.  After  a  while  she  moved  toward  the  bed,  and  her  back 
being  then  turned,  he  glided  stealthily  from  the  apartment 
As  he  was  passing  out,  however,  she  saw  him,  and  instantly 
divining  what  had  happened,  she  neither  screamed  as  her  shame 
impelled  her,  nor  even  appeared  to  have  noticed  aught,  purposing 
to  take  vengeance  upon  the  husband  who  had  so  affronted  her. 
For  among  the  Lydians,  and  indeed  among  the  barbarians 
generally,  It  is  reckoned  a  deep  disgrace,  even  to  a  man,  to  be 
seen  naked.^ 

11.  No  soimd  or  sign  of  intelb'gence  escaped  her  at  the  time. 
But  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  day  broke,  she  hastened  to  choose 
from  among  her  retinue,  such  as  she  knew  to  be  most  faithful 
to  her,  and  preparing  them  for  what  was  to  ensue,  summoned 
Gyges  into  her  presence.  Now  it  had  often  happened  before 
that  the  queen  had  desired  to  confer  with  him,  and  he  was 
accustomed  to  come  to  her  at  her  call.  He  therefore  obeyed 
the  summons,  not  suspecting  that  she  knew  aught  of  what  had 
occurred.  Then  she  addressed  these  words  to  him :  "  Take  thy 
choice,  Gyges,  of  two  courses  which  are  open  to  thee.  Slay 
Candaules,  and  thereby  become  my  lord,  and  obtain  the  Lydian 
throne,  or  die  this  moment  in  his  room.  So  wilt  thou  not  again, 
obeying  aU  behests  of  thy  master,  behold  what  is  not  lawful  for 
thee.  It  must  needs  be,  that  either  he  perish  by  whose  counsel 
this  thing  was  done,  or  thou,  who  sawest  me  naked,  and  so  didst 
break  our  usages."  At  these  words  Gyges  stood  awhile  in  mute 
astonishment;  recovering  after  a  time,  he  earnestly  besought 
the  queen  that  she  would  not  compel  him  to  so  hard  a  choice. 
But  finding  he  implored  in  vain,  and  that  necessity  was  indeed 
laid  on  him  to  kill  or  to  be  killed,  he  made  choice  of  life  for 
himself,  and  replied  by  this  inquiry :  "  If  it  must  be  so,  and 
thou  compellest  me  against  my  will  to  put  my  lord  to  death, 
come,  let  me  hear  how  thou  wilt  have  me  set  on  him."  "  Let 
him  be  attacked,"  she  answered,  "  on  that  spot  where  I  was  by 
him  shown  naked  to  you,  and  let  the  assault  be  made  when  he 
is  asleep." 

12.  All  was  then  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  when  night 

'  The  contrast  between  the  feelings  of  {rh  vdXat  koH  iv  r^  *0\vfiirieuc^  ky&vt 

the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians  on  this  Ziai^iiara  lxo*^<f  ^<pi  '^^  tdBota  ol  &9Aiy- 

pointiBnotedbyThucydides(i. 0), wheru  rol  1iywi(oyro,  kuX  ob  woWh  Irij 

we  learn  that  the  exhibition  of  the  naked  ^irci8^  w4iravrai), 
person  was  recent,  even  with  the  Qreoka 
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fell,  Gyges,  seeing  that  he  had  no  retreat  or  escape,  but  must 
absolutely  either  slay  Candaules,  or  himself  be  slain,  followed 
his  mistress  into  the  sleeping-room.  She  placed  a  dagger  in 
his  hand,  and  hid  him  carefully  behind  the  self-same  door. 
Then  Gyges,  when  the  king  was  fallen  asleep,  entered  privily 
into  the  chamber  and  struck  him  dead.  Thus  did  the  wife  and 
kingdom  of  Candaules  pass  into  the  possession  of  Gyges,  of 
whom  Archilochus  the  Parian,  who  lived  about  the  same  time,* 
made  mention  in  a  poem  written  in  Iambic  trimeter  verse. 

13.  Gyges  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the 
throne  by  an  answer  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  Enraged  at  the 
murder  of  their  king,  the  people  flew  to  arms,  but  after  a  while 
the  partisans  of  Gyges  came  to  terms  with  them,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  if  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  him  king  of  the 
Lydians,  he  should  reign;  if  otherwise,  he  should  yield  the 
throne  to  the  Heraclides.  As  the  oracle  was  given  in  his  favour 
he  became  king.  The  Pythoness,  however,  added  that,  in  the 
fifth  generation  from  Gyges,  vengeance  should  come  for  the 
Heraclides ;  a  prophecy  of  which  neither  the  Lydians  nor  their 
princes  took  any  account  till  it  was  fulfilled.  Such  was  the 
way  in  which  the  Mermnadae  deposed  the  Heraclides,  and 
themselves  obtained  the  sovereignty. 

14.  When  Gyges  was  established  on  the  throne,  he  sent  no 
small  presents  to  Delphi,  as  his  many  silver  ofierings  at  the 
Delphic  shrine  testify.  Besides  this  silver  he  gave  a  vast 
number  of  vessels  of  gold,  among  which  tlie  most  worthy  of 
mention  are  the  goblets,  six  in  number,  and  weighing  altogether 


^  The  age  of  Archilochus  is  a  disputed  have  outlived  Callinus.    It  seems  better 

point.    Mr.  Clinton  places  him  B.C.  708-  to  raise  our  date  for  the   Cimmerian 

665  (F.  H.  vol.  i.  01.  18.  23,  2.  &c.).  invasion,  which  (in  Mr.  Grote's  words) 

Mr.    Grote  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  **  appears  fixed  for  some  date  in  the  reign 

.  "  a  half  century  too  high."    (History  of  of  Ardys,'*   but  which  is  not  fixed  to 

Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  333,  note  ^).     There  any  particular  part  of  his  long  reign  of 

are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  Ar-  49  years,  than  to  disregard  all  the  au- 

chilochus  was  later  than  Callinus  (Clin-  thorities  (Herodotus,  Cicero,  Clemens, 

ton,  vol.  i.  01.  17),  who  is  proved  by  Tatian,  Cyril,  iElian,  Proclus,  &c.)  who 

Mr.  Grote  id  have  written  after  the  great  place  him  in  the  re^  .of  Gyges,  or  a 

Cimmerian  invasion  in  the  reign  of  Ar-  little  afterwards. 

dys.    But  there  is  nothing  to  show  at        A  line  of  Archilochus,  in  which  men- 

what  time  in  the  reign  of  Ardys  this  tion  was  made  of  Gyges,  has  been  pre- 

invasion  happened.     Archilochus  may  served — OC  fiotriir^rytwrov  iroXvxpwrov 

have  been  contemporary  both  with  Gy-  fi4\u  (Ar.  Rhet.  iii.  17,  Plut.  Mor.  ii. 

ges  and  Ardys.     The  Cimmerian  inva-  p.  470,  C).    If  it  had  been  spoken  in  his 

sion  may  have  been  early  in  the  reign  of  own  person,  it  would  have  settled  the 

the  latter  prince,  say  b.c.  675.    Archilo-  question  of  his  date,  but  we  learn  from 

chus  may  have  flourished  B.C.  708-665,  Aristotle  that  it  was  put  in  the  mouth 

and  yet  have  witnessed  the  great  inva-  of  one  of  his  characters, 
fiion,  and  (as  Strabo  and  Clement  ai^e) 
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thirty  talents,  which  stand  in  the  Corinthian  treasury,  dedicated 
by  him.  I  call  it  the  Corinthian  treasury,  though  in  strictness 
of  speech  it  is  the  treasury  not  of  the  whole  Corinthian  people, 
but  of  Cypselus,  son  of  Eetion.*  Excepting  Midas,  son  of 
Gordias,*  king  of  Phrygia,  Gyges  was  the  first  of  the  barbarians 
whom  we  know  to  have  sent  offerings  to  Delphi.  Midas  dedi- 
cated the  royal  throne  whereon  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  and 
administer  justice,  an  object  well  worth  looking  at  It  lies  in 
the  same  place  as  the  goblets  presented  by  Gyges.  The  Del- 
phians  call  the  whole  of  the  silver  and  the  gold  which  Gyges 
dedicated,  after  the  name  of  the  donor,  Gygian.' 

As  soon  as  Gyges  was  king  he  made  an  inroad  on  Miletus 
and  Smyrna,®  and  took  the  city  of  Colophon.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, though  he  reigned  eight  and  thirty  years,  he  did  not  per- 
form a  single  noble  exploit  I  shall  therefore  make  no  further 
mention  of  him,  but  pass  on  to  his  son  and  successor  in  the 
kingdom,  Ardys. 

15.  Ardys  took  Prien6  •  and  made  war  upon  Miletus.    In  his 


*  The  offerings  of  Cypseliis  to  Delphi 
and  other  shrines  are  spoken  of  hy  seve- 
ral writers.  (Pausan.  V.  ii.  $  4 ;  Pint. 
Sept.  Sap.  Agaclyt.  ap.  Phot,  in  Kv^tKt- 
ZHv  iLyaBjifio.)  See  note  on  hook  ii.  ch. 
1*>7,  ad  fin.  That  the  Corinthians  in 
later  times  sought  to  substitute  in  the 
titles  -of  the  offerings  the  name  of  their 
state  for  that  of  their  quondam  king  is 
apparent  from  the  story  which  Pausa- 
nias  tells. 

•  In  the  Royal  house  of  Phrygia,  the 
names  Midas  and  Qordias  seem  to  have 
alternated  perpetually,  as  in  that  of  Cy- 
rdn^  the  names  Battus  and  Arcesilaiis. 
Every  Phrygian  king  mentioned  in  an- 
cient history  is  either  Midas,  son  of 
Gordias,  or  Gordios  son  of  Midas.  Bou- 
hier  (Dissertations, ch.  viii.)  reckons  four 
kings  of  Phr3rgi&  named  Midas,  each  the 
son  of  a  Oordias.  Three  of  these  are 
mentioned  in  Herodotus.  (See,  besides 
the  present  passage,  i.  35,  and  viii..  138.) 

The  tomb,  of  which  a  representation 
is  given  by  Texier,  is  the  burial-place 
apparently  of  one  of  these  kings.  It  is 
at  Diy/aniH,  near  Kutaya  (Cotysum),  in 
the  ancient  Phrygia;  and  has  two  in- 
scriptions, which  may  be  read  thus : — 

1.  Arcf  A^tacFacaxflyayoyaFocMidaiyaFayrMi 

Fayoucrci  c5acf . 

2.  Bo/ia    McMcFotc   Upovrafca    icFt  YoyaFryoc 


See  Texier's  Asie  Mineure,  vol.  i.  p.  155; 
and  compare  the  Essay  "  On  the  Ethnio 


Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  Western 
A^ia,"  Essay  xi.  §  1'2,  where  these  and 
some  other  Phrygian  inscriptions  are 
considered.  [It  is  quite  possible  that 
Mita,  king  of  Jlnski,  (^tJTD)  who  reitmed 
over  a  people  inhabiting  the  plateau  of 
Asia  Minor,  contemporaneously'  with 
Saigon,  may  have  been  a  Midas,  king  of 
Phrygia.— H.  C.  R.l 

7  Theopompus  (Fr.  219)  and  Phanias 
of  Eresus  (Fr.  12)  said  that  these  were 
the  first  gold  and  silver  offerings  which 
had  been  made  to  the  shrine  at  Delphi. 

"  To  this  war  belongs,  apparently, 
the  narrative  which  Plutarch  quotes 
from  Dositheiis  (Dosith.  Fr.  6),  who 
wrote  a  Lydian  History.  The  Smyr- 
nieans  seem  to  have  been  hard  pressed, 
but  by  a  stratagem,  which  they  com- 
memorated ever  afterwards  by  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Eleutheria,  destroyed  the 
army  which  had  been  sent  against  them. 
According  to  one  account,  Gyges  and 
his  Lydians  had  actually  seized  the 
city,  when  the  Smymsans  rose  up  and 
expelled  them.  (Pausan.  iv.  xxi.  §  3.) 
Mimnermus,  the  elegiac  poet,  celebrated 
the  event  in  one  of  his  pieces.  (Ibid. 
IX.  xxix.  §  2.) 

•  Mr.  Grote  says,  **  This  possession 
cannot  have  been  maintained,  for  the 
citv  appears  afterwards  as  autonomous  " 
(History  of  Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  301) ;  but 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  autho- 
rity for  the  latter  statement.  No  Ionian 
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reign  the  Cimmerians,  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  nomades 
of  Scythia,  entered  Asia  and  captured  Sardis,  all  but  the  citadel.^ 
He  reigned  forty-nine  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Sadyattes,  who  reigned  twelve  years.  At  his  death  his  son 
Alyattes  mounted  the  throne. 

16.  This  prince  waged  war  with  the  Modes  under  Cyaxares, 
the  grandson  of  Deioces,^  drove  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia, 
conquered  Smyrna,  the  Colophonian  colony,^  and  invaded  Cla- 
zomense.  From  this  last  contest  he  did  not  come  off  as  he 
could  have  wished,  but  met  with  a  sore  defeat ;  still,  however, 
in  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  performed  other  actions  very 
worthy  of  note,  of  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  giv«  an  accoimt. 

17.  Inheriting  from  his  father  a  war  with  the  Milesians,  he 
pressed  the  siege  against  the  city  by  attacking  it  in  the  following 
manner.  When  the  harvest  was  ripe  on  the  ground  he  marched 
his  army  into  Milesia  to  the  sound  of  pipes  and  harps,  and  flutes 
masculine  and  feminine.*  The  buildings  that  were  scattered 
over  the  country  he  neither  pulled  down  nor  burnt,  nor  did  he 
even  tear  away  the  doors,  but  left  them  standing  as  they  were. 
He  cut  down,  however,  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  trees  and 
all  the  corn  throughout  the  land,  and  then  returned  to  his  own 
dominions.  It  was  idle  for  his  army  to  sit  down  before  the 
place,  as  the  Milesians  were  masters  of  the  sea.  The  reason 
that  he  did  not  demolish  their  buildings  was,  that  the  inhabitants 
might  be  tempted  to  use  them  as  homesteads  from  which  to  go 
forth  to  sow  and  till  their  lands ;  and  so  each  time  that  he  in- 
vaded the  country  he  might  find  something  to  plunder. 

18.  In  this  way  he  carried  on  the  war  with  the  Milesians  for 
eleven  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  inflicted  on  them  two 


city,   once  conquered  by   any   Lydian  was  lower,  would  be  called  nuile;  the 

king,  I'ecovers  its   independence.     The  more  treble  or  Hhrill-sounding  one  would 

encroachments    were  pi-ogressive,   and  be  the  fetmle.     It  is  possible  that  the 

were  maintained  in  all  cases.  two  flutes  represented  respectively  the 

>  For  an  accoimt  of  this  and  the  other  Lydian  and  Phrygian  musical  scales,  as 

inroads  of  the  Cimmerians,  see  Appen-  Larchcr  conjectures  (note  on  the  pas- 

dix,  Essay  i.  sage,  vol.  i.  p.  19-2).  If  this  were  the  case, 

•  Vide  infra,  chaps.  73-4.  however,  the  male  flute  would  be  the 
"  Vide  infra,  ch.  150.  Phrygian,  the  female  flute  the  Lydian: 

*  Aulus  Gellius  understood  the  **  male  for  the  Lydian  musical  scale  was  more 
and  female  flutes."  as  flutes  played  by  highly  pitched  than  the  Phrygian.  Lar- 
men,  and  flutes  played  by  women  (Noct.  cher  states  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
Attic,  i.  11).  But  it  is  more  probable  truth  when  he  says,  "Les  flutes  Ly- 
ihat  flutes  of  different  tones  or  pitches  dienes  dont  le  son  ^toit  grave,  et  les 
are  intended.  (See  the  essay  of  Bottiger,  Phrygienes,  qui  avoient  le.son  aigu." 
'  Ueber  die  Lydische  Doppelflote,'  in-  (See  the  article  on  Greek  Music  in 
Wieland's  Attisch.  Mus.  vol.  1.  part  ii.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  con- 
p.  334.)    The  flute,  the  pitch  of  which  tributed  by  Professor  Donki.) 
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terrible  blows ;  one  in  their  own  eonntry  in  the  district  of  Idme- 
neium,  the  other  in  the  plain  of  the  Maeander.  During  six  of 
these  eleven  years,  Sadyattes,  the  son  of  Ardys,  who  first  lighted 
the  flames  of  this  war,  was  king  of  Lydia,  and  made  the  incur- 
sions. Only  the  five  following  years  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Alyattes,  son  of  Sadyattes,  who  (as  I  said  before)  inheriting  the 
war  from  his  father,  applied  himself  to  it  unremittingly.  The 
Milesians  throughout  the  contest  received  no  help  at  all  from 
any  of  the  lonians,  excepting  those  of  Chios,  who  lent  them  troops 
in  requital  of  a  like  service  rendered  them  in  former  times,  the 
Dlilesians  having  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Chians  during  the 
whole  of  the  war  between  them  and  the  people  of  Erythrse. 

19.  It  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war  that  the  following  mis- 
chance occurred  from  the  firing  of  the  harvest-fields.  Scarcely 
had  the  com  been  set  a- light  by  the  soldiers  when  a  violent 
wind  carried  the  flames  against  the  temple  of  Minerva  Assesia, 
which  caught  fire  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  At  the  time 
no  one  made  any  account  of  the  circumstance ;  but  afterwards 
on  the  return  of  the  army  to  Sardis,  Alyattes  fell  sick.  His 
illness  continued,  whereupon,  either  advised  thereto  by  some 
friend,  or  perchance  himself  conceiving  the  idea,  he  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Delphi  to  inquire  of  the  god  concerning  his  malady. 
On  their  arrival  the  Pythoness  declared  that  no  answer  should 
be  given  them  until  they  had  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
burnt  by  the  Lydians  at  Assesus  in  Milesia. 

20.  Thus  much  I  know  from  information  given  me  by  the 
Delphians ;  the  remainder  of  the  story  the  Milesians  add. 

The  answer  made  by  the  oracle  came  to  the  ears  of  Periander, 
son  of  Cypselus,  who  was  a  very  close  friend  to  Thrasybulus, 
tyrant  of  Miletus  at  that  period.  He  instantly  despatched  a 
messenger  to  report  the  oracle  to  him,  in  order  that  Thrasy- 
bulus, forewarned  of  |ts  tenor,  might  the  better  adapt  his  mea- 
sures to  tlie  posture  of  afiairs. 

21.  Alyattes,  tlie  moment  that  the  words  of  the  oracle  were 
reported  to  him,  sent  a  herald  to  Miletus  in  hopes  of  concluding 
a  truce  with  Thrasybulus  and  the  Milesians  for  such  a  time  as 
was  needed  to  rebuild  the  temple.  The  herald  went  upon  his 
way ;  but  meantime  Thrasybulus  had  been  apprised  of  every- 
thing ;  and  conjecturing  what  Alyattes  would  do,  h©  contrived 
this  artifice.  He  had  all  the  com  that  was  in  the  city,  whether 
belonging  to  himself  or  to  private  persons,  brought  into  the 
market-place,  and  issued  an  order  that  the  Milesians  should 
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hold  themselyes  in  readiness,  and,  when  he  gave  the  signal, 
should,  one  and  all,  fall  to  drinking  and  revelry. 

22.  The  purpose  for  which  he  gave  these  orders  was  the  fol- 
lowing. He  hoped  that  the  Sardian  herald,  seeing  so  great  store 
of  corn  upon  the  ground,  and  all  the  city  given  up  to  festivity, 
would  inform  Alyattes  of  it,  which  fell  out  as  he  anticipated. 
The  herald  observed  the  whole,  and  when  he  had  delivered  his 
message,  went  back  to  Sardis.  This  circumstance  alone,  as  I 
gather,  brought  about  the  peace  which  ensued.  Alyattes,  who 
had  hoped  that  there  was  now  a  great  scarcity  of  com  in  Miletus, 
and  that  the  people  were  worn  down  to  the  last  pitch  of  suffering, 
when  he  heard  from  the  herald  on  his  return  from  Miletus 
tidings  so  contrary  to  those  he  had  expected,  made  a  treaty  with 
the  enemy  by  which  the  two  nations  became  close  friends  and 
allies.  He  tlien  built  at  Assesus  two  temples  to  Minerva  instead 
of  one,*  and  shortly  after  recovered  from  his  malady.  Such 
were  the  chief  circumstances  of  the  war  which  Alyattes  waged 
with  Thrasybulus  and  the  Milesians. 

23.  This  Periander,  who  apprised  Thrasybulus  of  the  oracle, 
was  son  of  Cypselus,  and  tyrant  of  Corinth.®  In  his  time  a  very 
wonderful  thing  is  said  to  have  happened.  The  Corinthians  and 
the  Lesbians  agree  in  their  account  of  the  matter.  They  relate 
that  Arion  of  Methymna,  who  as  a  player  on  the  harp  was 
second  to  no  man  living  at  that  time,  and  who  was,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  to  invent  the  dithyrambic  measure,''  to  give  it  its 

'  The  feeling  tluit  restitution  should  easily  as  an  individual  riptun^os.  (Com- 
be twofold,  when  made  to  the  gods,  was  pare  the  case  of  Athens  under  the  Pisis- 
s  feature  of  the  religion  of  Rome  (see  tratidsc.)  So  long  as  the  king  is  not 
Niebuhr*s  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  650,  E.T.).  recognised  as  dejnre^  but  only  as  defacto. 
It  was  not  recognised  in  Greece.  Pericles  king,  he  is  rvpdwos,  not  ^oo-tAcvr.  This 
proposed  that,  if  necessity  required,  the  was  the  case  at  Corinth.  Vid.  inf.  v.  92. 
Athenians  should  make  use  of  Athdnifs  ^  The  invention  of  the  Dithyramb,  or 
golden  ornaments,  and  afterwards  re-  Cyclic  chorus,  was  ascribed  to  Arion,  not 
place  them  with  ornaments  of  e^uo/ value  only  by  Herodotus,  but  also  by  Aris* 
(fi^  iKdiffffw.  Thucyd.  ii.  13).  Un-  totle,  by  H^lanicus,  by  Dica^iirchus,  and, 
doubtedly  there  are  points  of  similarity  implicitly,  by  Pindar  (cf.  Proclus  ap. 
between  the  Lydian  and  Italic  nations,  Phot.  Cod.  239,  p.  985,  and  Schol.  Piu- 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  myth  of  dar.  ad  Olymp.  xiii.  25),  who  said  it  was 
Tyrs^niis  and  Lydus  has  in  it  some  invented  at  Corinth.  Dio  (Orut.  xucvii. 
germ  of  truth.  p.  455,  A.)  and  Suidas  agreed  with  this. 

*  Bahr  says,  (Not.  ad  loc.)  Periander  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  others  attri- 

was  tyrant  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  buted  the  invention  to  Lasus  of  Her- 

word,  in  which  it  is  simply  equivalent  to  mion^.      (Strom,   i.  p.   'M)b,  Schol.  ad 

the  Latin  **  rex  "  and  the  Greek  iva|,  or  Aristoph.  Av.  1403.)     This  is  undoubt- 

ficuriKtls ;  because  he  inherited  the  crown  ediy  erroneous.    It  has  been  questioned, 

from  his  father  Cypselus.    But  it  would  however,  if  the  Dithyramb  waa  not  more 

rather  seem  that  the  wottl  bears  here  its  ancient  than  Arion.  A  fragment  ascribed 

usual  sense  of  a  king  who  rules  with  a  to  Archilochus  is  preserved  in  Athenseus 

usurped  and  unconstitutional  authority.  (Deipnosoph.  xiv.  vi.   p.   028),   where 

There  might  be  a  dynasty  of  r^pavyot  as  the  dithyramb  is  spoken  of^  and  which 
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name,  and  to  recite  in  it  at  Corinth,  was  carried  to  Taenarum  on 
the  back  of  a  dolphin. 

24,  He  had  lived  for  many  years  at  the  court  of  Periander, 
when  a  longing  came  upon  him  to  sail  across  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Having  made  rich  profits  in  those  parts,  he  wanted  to  recross 
the  seas  to  Corinth.*  He  therefore  hired  a  vessel,  the  crew  of 
which  were  Corinthians,  thinking  that  there  was  no  people  in 
whom  he  could  more  safely  confide ;  and,  going  on  board,  he 
set  sail  from  Tarentum.  The  sailors,  however,  when  they 
reached  the  open  sea,  formed  a  plot  to  throw  him  overboard 
and  seize  upon  his  riches.  Discovering  their  design,  he  fell  on 
his  knees,  beseeching  them  to  spare  his  life,  and  making  them 
welcome  to  his  money.  But  they  refused;  and  required  him 
either  to  kill  himself  outright,  if  he  wished  for  a  grave  on  the 
dry  land,  or  without  loss  of  time  to  leap  overboard  into  the  sea. 
In  this  strait  Arion  begged  them,  since  such  was  their  pleasure, 
to  allow  him  to  mount  upon  the  quarter-deck,  dressed  in  his 
full  costume,  and  there  to  play  and  sing,  promising  that,  as  soon 
as  his  song  was  ended,  he  would  destroy  himself.  Delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  hearing  the  very  best  harper  in  the  world,  they 
consented,  and  withdrew  from  the  stem  to  the  middle  of  the 
vessel :  while  Arion  dressed  himself  in  the  full  costume  of  his 
calling,  took  his  harp,  and  standing  on  the  quarter-def!k,  chanted 
the  Orthian.*  His  strain  ended,  he  flung  himself,  fully  attired 
as  he  was,  headlong  into  the  sea.  The  Corinthians  then  sailed 
on  to  Corinth.  As  for  Arion,  a  dolphin,  they  say,  took  him 
upon  his  back  and  carried  him  to  Taenarum,  where  he  went 


has  itself  a  dithyrambic  character.    The  chorusses,  thereby  making  it  anti-stro- 

Scholiast  on  Pindar,  01.  xiii.  25,  informs  phic,   and  substituting  the  accompani- 

usthat  Pindar  varied  from  his  statement  ment  of  the  harp  for  that  of  the  flute, 

in  that  place,  and  said  in  one  poem  that  It  was  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men 

the  dithyramb  was  invented  at  Naxos,  or  boys  round  an  altar,  whence  it  was 

in  another  at  Thebes.     lArcher  thinks  called  k^kKios  x^P^^'y   <^d  Arion  was 

the  dithyramb  was  so  ancient  a  form  of  mythically  said  to  be  the  son  of  Cyclon 

composition  that  its  inventor  was   not  or  Cycleus. 

known  (vol.  i.  p.  196).     Perhaps  it  is        *  Another  version  of  the  story  was, 

best  to  conclude  with  a  recent  writer  that  he  grew  rich  at  Corinth,  and  wished 

that  Arion  did  not  invent,  but  only  im-  to  return  to  Methymna  (Lucian,  vol.  ii. 

proved  the  dithyramb  (Plehn  in   Les-  p.  109). 

bisc.  p.  168).  '    The    Orthian    is  mentioned  as    a 

The  dithyramb  was  originaUy  a  mere  particular  sort  of  melody  by  Plutarch 

hymn  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  with  the  (De   Music&,   vol.   ii.   1134,    D.).    Dio 

circumstances  of  whose  birth  the  word  is  Chrysostom  (De  Regno,  p.  1,  B.),  and 

somewhat  fancifully  connected  (Eurip.  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Acham. 

Baoch.  526).    It  was  sung  by  a  K&fMs,  16).    According  to  the  last  authority, 

or  band  of  revellers,  directed  by  a  leader,  it  was  pitched  in  a  high  key,  ns  the 

It  is  thought  that  Arion's  improvement  name  would  imply,  and  was  a  lively 

was  to  adapt  it  to  the  system  of  Doric  spirited  air. 
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ashore,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Corinth  in  his  musician's  dress, 
and  told  all  that  had  happened  to  him.  Periander,  however, 
disbelieved  the  story,  and  put  Arion  in  ward,  to  prevent  his 
leaving  Corinth,  while  he  watched  anxiously  for  the  return  of 
the  mariners.  On  their  arrival  he  summoned  them  before  him 
and  asked  them  if  they  could  give  him  any  tidings  of  Arion. 
They  returned  for  answer  that  he  was  alive  and  in  good  health 
in  Italy,  and  that  they  had  left  him  at  Tarentum,*  where  he 
was  doing  well.  Thereupon  Arion  appeared  before  them,  just 
as  he  was  when  he  jumped  from  the  vessel :  the  men,  astonished 
and  detected  in  falsehood,  could  no  longer  deny  tlieir  guilt. 
Such  is  the  account  which  the  Corinthians  and  Lesbians  give ; 
and  there  is  to  this  day  at  Tsenarum,  an  offering  of  Arion's  at 
the  shrine,  wliich  is  a  small  figure  in  bronze,  representing  a 
man  seated  upon  a  dolphin.^ 

25.  Having  brought  the  war  with  the  Milesians  to  a  close, 
and  reigned  over  the  land  of  Lydia  for  fifty-seven  years,  Alyattes 
died.  He  was  the  second  prince  of  his  house  who  made  offerings 
at  Delphi.  His  gifts,  which  he  sent  on  recovering  from  his 
sickness,  were  a  great  bowl  of  pure  silver,  with  a  salver  in  steel 
curiously  inlaid,  a  work  among  all  the  offerings  at  Delplii  the 
best  worth  looking  at.  Glaucus,  the  Chian,  made  it,  the  man 
who  first  invented  the  art  of  inlaying  steel.^ 


1  In  memory  of  this  legend,  the  Ta- 
rentines  were  fond  of  exhibiting  Arion, 
astride  upon  his  dolphin,  on  their  coins. 


>  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
rationalize  the  legend  of  Arion.  Larcher 
conjectures  that  he  swam  ashore,  and 
afterwards  got  on  board  a  swift-sailing 
vessel,  which  happened  to  have  a  dolphin 
for  its  figure-head,  and  arrived  at  Co- 
rinth before  the  ship  from  which  he  had 
been  ejected  came  into  port  (He'rodote, 
vol.  i.  p.  201).  Clinton  supposes  that 
the  whole  story  may  have  grown  out  of 
the  fact,  that  Arion  was  taken  by  pi- 
rates, and  made  his  escape  from  them 
(F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  217). 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  le- 


gend grew  out  of  the  figure  at  Tsenarum. 
which  was  known  by  its  inscription  to 
be  an  oficring  of  Arion's  f  See  Creuzer*« 
Dissert,  de  mythis  ab  artium  operibua 
profectis,  §  2).  It  may  have  had  no 
other  groundwork. 

The  figure  itself  remained  at  Tsna- 
rum  more  than  seven  hundred  years.  It 
was  seen  by  iElian  in  the  third  century 
after  Christ,  when  it  bore  the  following 
inscription : — 

*A9aLvart»v  vrxifival<nv  *Apiova,*Kv«cAoi«f  vior, 
*E«  SuccAov  ntXayovi  <rwo-cv  oxijfui  TdJ«. 

'  It  is  questionable  whether  by  k6\' 
Xriffis  is  to  be  understood  the  inlaying, 
or  merely  the  welding  of  iron  together. 
The  only  two  descriptions  which  eye« 
witnesses  have  left  us  of  the  salver,  lead 
in  opposite  directions.  Pausanias  gives 
as  its  peculiarity  that  the  various  por- 
tions were  not  fastened  together  by  naila 
or  rivets,  but  united  by  welding  (X.  xvi. 
§  1);  Athenseus,  that  it  was  covered 
with  representations  of  plants  and  ani- 
nuds  (Deipnosopb.  v.  13,  p.  210).  Lar- 
cher's  reasoning  in  favour  of  inlaying  is 
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26.  On  the  death  of  Aljrattes,  Croesus,  his  son,  who  was 
thirty-five  years  old,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Of  the  Greek 
cities,  Ephesus  was  the  first  that  he  attacked.  The  Ephesians, 
when  he  laid  siege  to  the  place,  made  an  offering  of  their  city 
to  Diana,  by  stretching  a  rope  from  the  town  wall  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess,*  which  was  distant  from  the  ancient  city,  then 
besieged  by  Croesus,  a  space  of  seven  furlongs.^  They  were,  as 
I  said,  the  first  Greeks  whom  he  attacked.'  Afterwards,  on 
some  pretext  or  other,  he  made  war  in  turn  upon  every  Ionian 
and  iEolian  state,  bringing  forward,  where  he  could,  a  substantial 
ground  of  i complaint;  where  such  failed  him,  advancing  some 
poor  excuse. 

27.  In  this  way  he  made  himself  master  of  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia,  and  forced  them  to  become  his  tributaries ;  after 
which  he  began  to  think  of  buildiug  ships,  and  attacking  the 
islanders.  Everything  had  been  got  ready  for  this  purpose, 
when  Bias  of  Priene  (or,  as  some  say,  Pittacus  the  Mytilenean) 
put  a  stop  to  the  project.  The  king  had  made  inquiry  of  this 
person,  who  was  lately  arrived  at  Sardis,  if  there  were  any  news 
from  Greece;  to  which  he  answered,  "Yes,  sire,  the  islanders 
are  gathering  ten  thousand  horse,  designing  an  expedition 
against  thee  and  against  thy  capital."  Croesus,  thinking  he 
spake  seriously,  broke  out,  "  Ah,  might  the  gods  put  such  a 
thought  into  their  minds  as  to  attack  the  sons  of  the  Lydians 
with  cavalry !"  "  It  seems,  oh !  king,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  that 
thou  desirest  earnestly  to  catch  the  islanders  on  horseback  upon 
the  mainland, — thou  knowest  well  what  would  come  of  it  But 
what  thinkest  thou  the  islanders  desire  better,  now  that  they 


ingenious.    The  main  difficulties  are  the  Apollo,  he  connected  it  with  Delos  by  a 

etymological  meaning  of  tiie  word,  and  chain  (Thucyd.  iii.  104). 

the  description  of  Pausauias.  ^  We  learn  by  this  that  the  site  of 

Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  Glaucus  a  Ephesus  hod  changed  between  the  time 

S«^wiiAn  ^in  voc.  AiBdXfi)  against  the  con-  of  Croesus  and  that  of  Herodotus.     It 

current  testimony  of  all  other  ancient  is  curious  that,  notwithstanding,  Xeno- 

writers.     He  was  led  into  the  mistake  phon  speaks  of  the  temple  of  Diana  (Ar- 

probably  by  his  knowledge  of  the  gene-  temis)  as  still  distant  exactly  seven  stades 

ral  priority  of  Samoa  in  matters  of  art.  from  the  city  (Ephes.  i.  2).   Afterwards 

(Vide  infr.  i.  51;  iiL  42  and  60;  iv.  88,  the  temple  drew  the  population  to  it. 

Stc,)  The  building  seen  by   Herodotus  wajB 

^  An  analogous  case  Ib  mentioned  by  that  burnt  by  Eratostratus,  u.c.  356. 

Plutarch  (Solon,  c.  12).     The  fugitives  •  The  story  of  Pindarus,  which  Mr. 

implicated  in  the  insurrection  of  Cylon  Grote  intei-weaves  into  his  history  at  this 

at  Athens  connected  themselves  with  the  pnoint  (vol.  iii.  p.  347),  is  far  too  ques- 

altar  by  a  cord.    Through  the  breaking  tionable  in  its  details,  and  rests  upon  too 

of  the  cord  they  lost  their  sacred  cha-  little  authority  (iElian.  Hist.  Var.  iii.  26; 

racter.    So,  too,  when  Polycrates  dedi-  Polysen.  Strateg.  vi.  50)  to  be  entitled 

cated  the  iahmd  of  Rheneia  to  the  Delian  to  much  consideration. 
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hear  thou  art  about  to  build  ships  and  sail  against  them,  than  to 
catch  the  Lydians  at  sea,  and  there  revenge  on  them  the  wrongs 
of  their  brothers  upon  the  mainland,  whom  thou  boldest  in 
slavery  ?  "  Croesus  was  charmed  with  the  turn  of  the  speech ; 
and  thinking  there  was  reason  in  what  was  said,  gave  up  his 
ship-building  and  concluded  a  league  of  amity  with  the  lonians 
of  the  isles. 

28.  Croesus  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  brought 
under  his  sway  almost  all  the  nations  to  the  west  of  the  Halys. 
The  Lycians  and  Cilicians  alone  continued  free ;  all  the  other 
tribes  he  reduced  and  held  in  subjection.  They  were  the 
following:  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Mysians,  Mariandynians, 
Chalybians,  Paphlagonians,  Thynian  and  Bithjmian  Thracians, 
Carians,  lonians,  Dorians,  ^olians  and  Pamphylians.' 

29.  When  all  these  cQnquests  had  been  added  to  the  Lydian 
empire,  and  the  prosperity  of  Sardis  was  now  at  its  height, 
there  came  thither,  one  after  another,  all  the  sages  of  Greece 
living  at  the  time,  and  among  them  Solon,  the  Athenian.®  He 
was  on  his  travels,  having  left  Athens  to  be  absent  ten  years, 
under  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  see  the  world,  but  really  to 
avoid  being  forced  to  repeal  any  of  the  laws  which,  at  the 
request  of  the  Athenians,  he  had  made  for  them.    Without  his 


^  For  the  position  of  these  several  posed  to  obviate  by  the  hypothesis  of 

tribes  see  the  map  of  Western  Asia.    It  the  association  of  Cra>8us  in  the  govem- 

is  not  quite  correct  to  speak  of  the  Cili-  ment  by  his  father,  some  considerable 

dans  as  dwelling  within  {i.e.,  west  of)  the  time  before  his  death.     (See  Larcher  in 

Halys,  for  the  Halys  in  its  upper  course  loc. ;  and  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  365.) 

ran  through  Cilicia  (5i&  KiXlxcoy,  ch.  72),  The  improbability  of  this  hypothesis  is 

and  that  country  lay  chiefly  south  of  the  shown  in  the  Crit.  Essays  (Essay  i.  sub 

river.  fin.).    There  is  no  necessity  for  it,  in 

Lycia  and  Cilicia  would  be  likely  to  order  to  bring  Solon  and  Cnssus  into 
maintain  their  independence,  being  both  contact  duiing  the  reign  of  the  latter, 
cotmtries  of  great  natural  strength.  They  Croesus  most  probably  reigned  from  b.c. 
lie  upon  the  high  mountain-range  of  568  to  B.c.  554.  Solon  certainly  out- 
Taurus,  which  runs  from  east  to  west  lived  the  first  usurpation  of  the  govern- 
along  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  within  ment  at  Athens  by  Pisistratus,  which 
about  a  degree  of  the  shore,  and  sends  was  b.c.  560.  Some  writers  spoke  of 
down  from  the  main  chain  a  series  of  la-  his  travels  as  commencing  at  that  time, 
teral  branches  or  spurs,  which  extend  (Laert.  i.  50;  Suidas  in  voc.  2<$X«y.)  It 
to  the  sea  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  is  possible  that  he  travelled  twice,  once 
from  the  Gulf  of  Makri,  opposite  Rhodes,  before  and  once  after  the  commence- 
to  the  plain  of  Tarsus.  The  mountains  ment  of  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus.  And 
of  the  interior  are  in  many  parts  covered  what  happened  on  the  latter  occasion 
with  snow  during  the  whole  or  the  great*  mav  have  been  transferred  to  the  former, 
er  part  of  the  year.  (See  Beaufort's  Ka-  Or  he  may  have  started  on  his  first  tra- 
ramania.)  vels  a  few  years  later  than  Clinton  con- 

•  Solon's  visit  to  CrcesuB  was  rejected  jectures,  b.c.  571,  instead  of  b.c.  575; 

as  fabulous  before  the  time  of  Plutarch  and  his  visit  to  Crcssus  may  have  been 

(Solon,  c.  27),  on  account  of  chronolo-  in  the  last  of  the  10  years  b.c.  561. 
gical  difficulties,  which  it  has  been  pro- 
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sanction  the  Athenians  could  not  repeal  them,  as  they  had 
bound  themselves  under  a  heavy  curse  to  be  governed  for  ten 
years  by  the  laws  which  should  be  imposed  on  them  by  Solon.' 

30.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  to  see  the  world,  Solon  set  out 
upon  his  travels,  in  the  course  of  which  he  went  to  Egypt  to  the 
court  of  Amasis,^  and  also  came  on  a  visit  to  Croesus  at  Sardis. 
Croesus  received  him  as  his  guest,  and  lodged  him  in  the  royal 
palace.  On  the  thud  or  fourth  day  after,  he  bade  his  servants 
conduct  Solon  over  nis  treasuries,*  and  show  him  all  their 
greatness  and  magnificence.  When  he  had  seen  them  all,  and, 
80  far  as  time  allowed,  inspected  them,  Croesus  addressed  this 
question  to  him.  "  Stranger  of  Athens,  we  have  heard  much  of 
thy  wisdom  and  of  thy  travels  through  many  lands,  from  love  of 
knowledge  and  a  wish  to  see  the  world.  I  am  curious  therefore 
to  inquire  of  thee,  whom,  of  all  the  men  that  thou  hast  seen, 
thou  deemest  the  most  happy?"  This  he  asked  because  he 
thought  himself  the  happiest  of  mortals :  but  Solon  answered 
Wm  without  flattery,  according  to  his  true  sentiments,  "  Tellus 
of  Athens,  sire."  Full  of  astonishment  at  what  he  heard,  Croesus 
demanded  sharply,  "And  wherefore  dost  thou  deem  Tellus 
happiest?"  To  which  the  other  replied,  "First,  because  his 
country  was  flourishing  in  his  days,  and  he  himself  had  sons 
both  beautiful  and  good,  and  he  lived  to  see  children  bom  to 
each  of  them,  and  these  children  all  grew  up ;  and  further 
l^ecause,  after  a  life  spent  in  what  our  people  look  upon  as 
comfort,  his  end  was  surpassingly  glorious.  In  a  battle  between 
the  Athenians  and  their  neighbours  near  Eleusis,  he  came  to 
the  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  routed  the  foe,  and  died  uj^on 
the  field  most  gallantly.  The  Athenians  gave  him  a  public 
fimeral  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  paid  him  the  highest 
honours." 

31.  Thus  did  Solon  admonish  Croesus  by  the  example  of 
Tellus,  enumerating  the  manifold  particulars  of  his  happiness. 


'  The  travelB  of  Solon  are  attested  by  Solon  might  sail  from  Athens  to  Egypt, 

R«to(Tim.  p.  21)  and  others.    Various  thence  to  Cyprus  (Herod,  v.  113),  and 

nu^tives  were   assigned  for  his  leaving  from  Cyprus  to  Lydia.    This  is  the  order 

Athens.      Laertius  and  Suidas  said  it  of  his  travels  according  to  Laertius  (i. 

W  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus;  49).    Herodotus,  too,  seems  to  place  the 

Hutarch,  that  it  was  to  avoid  the  trou-  visit  to  Egypt  htfure  that  to  Lydia,  when 

blei  into  which  he  foresaw  Athens  would  he  says,  ix^rifiiffas  6  'X6\cov    4  s    At- 

be  plunged  (Solon,  c.  25).    The  view  of  yvwror  kirlK*ro,   xal  5j^  xal  if 

Herodotus  has  prevailed,  notwithstand-  'iapBis. 

ing  its  intrinsic  improbability.  '  Vide  infira,  vi.  125. 

'  Amasis  began  to  reign  b.c.   569. 
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When  he  had  ended,  Crcesus  inquired  a  second  time,  who  after" 
Tellus  seemed  to  him  the  happiest,  expecting  that  at  any  rate^ 
he  would  be  given  the  second  place.     "  Cleobis  and  Bito,"  Solon 
answered ;  "  they  were  of  Argive  race ;  their  fortune  was  enough 
for  their  wants,  and  th^y  were  besides  endowed  with  so  much 
bodily  strength  that  they  had  both  gained  prizes  at  the  Games. 
Also  this  tale  is  told  of  them : — There  was  a  great  festival  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Juno  at  Argos,  to  which  their  mother 
must  needs  be  taken  in  a  ear.^    Now  tRe  oxen  did  not  come 
home  from  the  field  in  time :  so  the  youths,  fearful  of  being  too 
late,  put  the  yoke  on  their  own  necks,  and  themselves  drew  the 
car  in  which  their  mother  rode.     Five  and  forty  furlongs  did 
they  draw  her,  and  stopped  before  the  temple.     This  deed  of 
theirs  was  witnessed  by  the  whole  assembly  of  worshippers,  and 
then  their  life  closed  in  the  best  possible  way.     Herein,  too, 
God  showed  forth  most  evidently,  how  much  better  a  thing  for 
man  death  is  than  life.     For  the  Argive  men,  who  stood  around 
the  car,   extolled  the  vast  strength  of  the   youths;  and  the 
Argive  women  extolled  the  mother  who  was  blessed  with  such  a 
pair  of  sons ;  and  the  mother  herself,  overjoyed  at  the  deed  and 
at  the  praises  it  had  won,  standing  stmight  before  the  image, 
besought  the  goddess  to  bestow  on  Cleobis  and  Bito,  the  sons 
who  had  so  mightily  honoured  her,  the  highest  blessing  to  which 
mortals  can  attain.   Her  prayer  ended,  they  offered  sacrifice  and 
partook  of  the  holy  banquet,  after  which  tlie  two  youths  fell 
asleep  in  the  temple.    They  never  woke  more,  but  so  passed 
from  the  earth.   The  Argives,  looking  on  them  as  among  the  best 
of  men,  caused  statues  of  them  to  be  made,  which  they  gave  to 
the  shrine  at  Delphi." 

32.  When  Solon  had  thus  assigned  these  youths  the  second 
place,  Croesus  broke  in  angrily,  "  What,  stranger  of  Athens,  is 
my  happiness,  then,  so  utterly  set  at  nought  by  thee,  that  thou 
dost  not  even  put  me  on  a  level  with  private  men  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  Croesus,"  replied  the  other,  "  thou  askedst  a  question 
concerning  the  condition  of  man,  of  one  who  knows  that  the 
power  above  us  is  fiiU  of  jealousy,*  and  fond  of  troubling  our 

*  Cicero    (Tusc.    Disp.     i.    47)    and  destroyed  the  oxen,  which  contradicts 

others,  as  Servius  (ad  Vii^.  Oeorg.  iii.  Herodotus.     Othei-wise  the  tale  is  told 

5:VJ )   and  the  author  of  the   Platonic  with  fewer  varieties  than  most  ancient 

dialogue    entitled  Axiochus   ^367.   C),  stories.     The  Argives  had  a  sculptured 

relate  that  the  ground  of  the  necessity  representation   of    the   event    in    thoir 

was  the  circumstance  that  the  youths'  temple  of  Apollo  Lycius  to  the  time  of 

mother  was  priestess  of  Juno  at  the  Pausanias.     (Pausan.  ii.  xx.  §2.) 

time.      Servius  says  a  pestilence  had  *  In  the  original,  pBoytphv  ihy  t^ 


Chap.  31,  32. 
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lot  A  long  life  gives  one  to  witness  muchy  and  experience 
much  oneself,  that  one  would  not  choose.  Seventy  years  I 
regard  as  the  limit  of  the  life  of  man.*^  In  these  seventy  years 
are  contained,  without>  reckoning  intercalary  months,  twenty-five 
thousand  and  two  hundred  days.  Add  an  intercalary  month  to 
erery  other  year,  that  the  seasons  may  come  round  at  the  right 
time,  and  there  will  be,  besides  the  seventy  years,  thirty-five 
8ach  months,  making  an  addition  of  one  thousand  and  fifty  days. 
The  whole  number  of  the  days  contained  in  the  seventy  years 
will  thus  be  twenty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty,®  whereof 
not  one  but  will  produce  events  unlike  the  rest  Hence  man  is 
wholly  accident  For  thyself,  oh  !  Croesus,  I  see  that  thou  art 
wonderfully  rich,  and  art  the  lord  of  many  nations ;  but  with 
respect  to  that  whereon  thou  questionest  me,  I  have  no  answer 
to  give,  until  I  hear  that  thou  hast  closed  thy  life  happily.  For 
assuredly  he  who  possesses  great  store  of  riches  is  no  nearer 


tctbr.  The  ^B6vos  of  Qod  is  a  leading 
feature  in  Herodotua'H  conception  of  the 
Deity,  and  no  doubt  is  one  of  the  chief 
moral  oonclusionB  which  he  drew  from 
his  own  survey  of  human  events,  and 
intended  to  impress  on  us  by  his  history. 
(Vide  infra,  iii.  40,  vii.  46,  and  especially 
▼il  10,  §  5-6.)  Plutarch  long  ago  repre- 
hended this  view  (De  Herod.  Malignit. 
Op.  ii.  p.  857);  and  notwithstanding  the 
ingenious  defence  of  Yalckenaer  (ad 
Herod,  iii.  40  >,  repeated  since  by  Dibl- 
nuum^Iife  of  Hex^otus,  ch.  viii. p.  131, 
E.T.)and  Bahr  (ad  Herod,  i.  32),  it 
cannot  be  justified.  Herodotus's  ^Bove- 
pof'Ms  is  not  simply  the  "  Dew  tUtor  *' 
of  religious  Romans,  much  less  the 
"jtcdoua  Qod "  of  Scripture,  to  which 
Mimann  compares  the  expression. 
This  last  is  a  completely  distinct  notion. 
The  idea  of  an  avenging  Qod  is  included 
in  the  Herodotean  conception,  but  is 
fiur  from  being  the  whole  of  it.  Pros- 
perity, not  pride,  eminence,  not  arro- 
gance, provokes  him.    He  does  not  like 

any  one  to  be  great  or  happy  but  him- 

•elf  (vii.  46,  end). 
What  is  most  remarkable    is,   that 

with  such  a  conception  of  the  Divine 

UTature,  Herodotus  could  maintain  such 

a   placid,    cheerful,  childlike    temper. 

Poanb]  V  he  was  serene  because  he  felt 

feeore  m  his  mediocrity. 

*  "  The  days  of  our  years  are  three- 
wore  years  and  ten  "  (Ps.  xc.  10). 

*  No  commentator  on  Herodotus  has 
raooeeded  in  explaining  the  curious  mis- 


take whereby  the  solar  year  is  made  to 
average  375  days.  Tnat  Herodotus 
knew  the  true  solar  year  was  not  375, 
but  more  nearly  365  days,  is  clear  from 
book  ii.  eh.  4.  It  is  also  clear  that  he 
must  be  right  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
Qreeks  were  in  the  habit  of  intercalating 
a  month  every  other  year.  This  point 
is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Censorinus 
(De  Die  Natal,  xviii.  p.  91),  where  it  is 
explained  that  the  Greek  years  were 
alternately  of  12  and  13  months,  and 
that  the  biennium  was  called  **  annus 
magnus,"  or  Tpitrripls, 

Two  inaccuracies  produce  the  error  in 
Herodotiis.  In  the  first  place  he  makes 
Solon  count  his  months  at  30  days  each, 
whereas  it  is  notorious  that  the  Greek 
months,  after  the  system  of  intercalation 
was  introduced,  were  alternately  of  29  ■ 
and  30  days.  By  this  error  his  first 
number  is  raised  from  24,7dO  to  25,200; 
and  also  his  second  number  from  1033 
to  1050.  Secondly,  he  omits  to  men- 
tion that  from  time  to  time  (every  4th 
rf>icrt}/))f  probably)  the  intercalary  month 
was  omitted  altogether.  (See  Dr. 
Schmit/s  account  of  the  Greek  year,  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  2nd 
edit.  p.  222;  where,  however,  by  an 
accidental  slip  of  the  pen,  the  insertum 
of  an  additional  month  every  fourth 
year  (rptrrripis  t)  is  substituted  for  its 
omission.)  These  two  corrections  would 
reduce  the  number  of  days  to  the 
proper  amount. 
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happiness  than  he  who  has  what  suffices  for  his  daily  needsi 
unless  it  so  hap  that  luck  attend  upon  him,  and  so  he  con- 
tinue in  tlie  enjoyment  of  all  his  good  things  to  the  end  of  life 
For  many  of  the  wealthiest  men  have  been  unfavoured  ol 
fortune,  and  many  whose  means  were  moderate  have  had  excel- 
lent luck.  Men  of  the  former  class  excel  those  of  the  latter  but 
in  two  respects ;  these  last  excel  the  former  in  many.  The 
wealthy  man  is  better  able  to  content  his  desires,  and  to  bear  up 
against  a  sudden  buflFet  of  calamity.  The  other  has  less  ability 
to  withstand  these  evils  (from  which,  however,  his  good  luck 
keeps  him  clear),  but  he  enjoys  all  these  following  blessings: 
he  is  whole  of  limb,  a  stranger  to  disease,  free  fix)m  misfortune, 
happy  in  his  children,  and  comely  to  look  upon.  If,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  he  end  his  life  well,  he  is  of  a  tnith  the  man  of  whom 
thou  art  in  search,  the  man  who  may  rightly  be  termed  happy. 
Call  him,  however,  until  he  die,  not  happy  but  fortunate. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  can  any  man  unite  all  these  advantages:  as 
there  is  no  country  which  contains  within  it  all  that  it  needs,  but 
each,  while  it  possesses  some  things,  lacks  others,  and  the  best 
country  is  that  which  contains  the  most ;  so  no  single  human 
being  is  complete^  in  every  respect — ^something  is  always  lacking. 
He  who  unites  the  greatest  number  of  advantages,  and  retaining 
them  to  the  day  of  his  death,  then  dies  peaceably,  tliat  man 
alone,  sire,  is,  in  my  judgment,  entitled  to  bear  the  name  ol 
*  happy.'  But  in  every  matter  it  behoves  us  to  mark  well  the 
end :  for  oftentimes  God  gives  men  a  gleam  of  happiness,  and 
then  plunges  them  into  ruin."  ^ 

33.  Such  was  the  speech  which  Solon  addressed  to  Croesus,  a 
speech  which  brought  him  neither  largess  nor  honour.  The 
king  saw  him  depart  with  much  indifference,  since  he  thought 
that  a  man  must  be  an  arrant  fool  who  made  no  account  of 
present  good,  but  bade  men  always  wait  and  mark  the  end. 

34.  After  Solon  had  gone  away  a  dreadful  vengeance,  sent  of 


"*  Larcher  nays,   "  Sophocles  a  para-  unknown,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 

phraAd  oette  sentence  de  Solon  dans  son  the  passage  in  Herodotus  was  part  of 

(Edipe   Roi"  (vol.  i.  p.  232).     But  it  the  original  history,  or  one  of  the  addi- 

might  be  argued  with  quite  as  much  tions  which  he  made  at  Thurium,  it  is 

probability  that   Herodotus    has    here  impossible  to  say  which  ^Titer  was  the 

borrowed  from  Sophocles,  since  Hero-  plagiarist.       Perhaps   the    yv^firi    was 

dotus  seems  to  have  continued  to  make  really  one  of  Solon's,  as  Aristotle  be- 

additions  to  his  history  as  late  perhaps  lieved  (Eth.  Nic.  i.  x.).     It  became  a 

as  B.C.  425  (see  the  introductory  Essay,  favourite  r6Kos  of  Greek  tragedy,     gee, 

p.  33),  and  Sophocles  exhibited  as  early  besides  the  passages  in  Sophocles  ((Ed. 

as  B.C.  468.    As  the  exact  date  of  the  T.  1195,  and  1528-30),  Eurip.  Andro- 

publication  of  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  is  mach.  100,  Troas,  513,  &o.  &c. 
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God,  came  upon  Croesus,  to  punish  him,  it  his  likely,  for  deeming 
liimself  the  happiest  of  men.     First  he  had  a  dream  in  the 
night,  which  foreshowed  him  truly  the  evils  that  were  about  to 
l>efal  him  in  the  person  of  his  son.     For  Croesus  had  two  sons, 
one  blasted  by  a  natural  defect,  being  deafand  dumb ;  the  other, 
distinguished  far  above  all  his  co-mates  in  every  pursuit.     The 
name  of  the  last  was  Atys.     It  was  this  son  concerning  whom 
lie  dreamt  a  dream,  that  he  would  die  by  the  blow  of  an  iron 
weapon.     When  he  woke,  he  considered  earnestly  with  himself, 
and,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  dream,  instantly  made  his  son  take 
a  wife,  and  whereas  in  former  years  the  youth  had  been  wont  to 
command  the  Lydian  forces  in  the  field,  he  now  would  not 
suffer  him  to  accompany  them.     All  the  spears  and  javelins,  and 
weapons  used  in  the  wars,  he  removed  out  of  the  male  apart- 
ments, and  laid  them  in  heaps  in  the  chambers  of  the  women, 
fearing  lest  perhaps  one  of  the  weapons  that  hung  against  the 
wall  might  fall  and  strike  him. 

35.  Now  it  chanced  that  while  he  was  making  arrangements 

:for  the  wedding,  there  came  to  Sardis  a  man  under  a  misfortune, 

nrho  had  upon  him  the  stain  of  blood.     He  was  by  race  a 

Phrygian,  and  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  king.     Presenting 

lumself  at  the  palace  of  Croesus,  he  prayed  to  be  admitted  to 

jorification  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country.     Now  the 

Xydian  method  of  purifying  is  very  nearly  the   same  as  the 

<jreek.     Croesus  granted  the  request,  and  went  through  all  the 

customfiury  rites,  after  which  he  asked  the  suppliant  of  his  birth 

and  country,   addressing  him    as   follows: — "Who    art  thou, 

stranger,  and  from  what  part  of  Phrygia  fleddest  thou  to  take 

refuge  at  my  hearth  ?     And  whom,  moreover,  what  man  or  what 

woman,  hast  thou  slain?"     "Oh  I  king,"  replied  the  Phrygian, 

"  I  am  the  son  of  Gordias,  son  of  Midas.     I  am  named  Adrastus.^ 

The  man  I  unintentionally  slew  was  my  own  brother.     For  this 

my  father  drove  me  from  the  land,  and  I  lost  alL     Then  fled  I 

here  to  thee."     "  Thou  art  the  offspring,"  Croesus  rejoined,  "  of 

a  house  friendly  to  mine,'  and  thou  art  come  to  friends.     Thou 


*  This  name,  and  likewise  the  name  and  Adrastus  quarreUed  about  a  quail 

of  Atys,  are  thought  to  be  significant.  Cap.  Phot.  Bibl.  cod.  190,  p.  472);  but 

Adnsttts  is  *' the  doomed*' — ''the  man  the  discoveries  of  Hephsestion  in  soch 

unable  to  escape."    Atys  is  "the  youth  matters  are  a  severe  trial  to  the  modem 

under  the  influence  of  At^  " — **  the  man  reader's  credulity. 

judicially  blind."    (See  Mure's  Litera-  *  Here  the  legend  has  forgotten  that 

tare  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  326.)  Phrygian  independence  was  at  an  end. 

HephflSfltion  gave  the  name  of  the  We  might,  indeed,  get  over  the  difficulty 

Iwothflr  as  Agathon,  and  said  that  he  of  a  Phrygian  royal  house,  and  a  King 
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shalt  want  for  nothing  so  long  as  thoa  abidest  in  my  dominions. 
Bear  thy  misfortune  as  easily  as  thoa  mayest,  so  will  it  go  best 
with  thee,"  Thenceforth  Adrastus  lived  in  the  palace  of  the 
king. 

36.  It  chanced  that  at  this  very  same  time  there  was  in  the 
Mysian  Olympus  a  huge  monster  of  a  boar,  which  went  forth 
often  from  this  mountain-country,  and  wasted  the  corn-fields  of 
the  Mysians.  Many  a  time  had  the  Mysians  collected  to  hunt 
the  beast,  but  instead  of  doing  him  any  hurt,  they  came  off 
always  with  some  loss  to  themselves.  At  length  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  Croesus,  who  delivered  their  message  to  him  in 
these  words:  "Ohl  king,  a  mighty  monster  of  a  boar  has 
appeared  in  our  parts,  and  destroys  the  labour  of  our  hands. 
We  do  our  best  to  take  him,  but  in  vain.  Now  therefore  we 
beseech  thee  to  let  thy  son  accompany  us  back,  with  some 
chosen  youths  and  hounds,  that  we  may  rid  our  country  of  the 
animal."     Such  was  the  tenor  of  their  prayer. 

But  Croesus  bethought  him  of  his  dream,  and  answered,  "  Say 
no  more  of  my  son  going  with  you ;  that  may  not  be  in  any 
wise.  He  is  but  just  joined  in  wedlock,  and  is  busy  enough 
with  that.  I  will  grant  you  a  picked  band  of  Lydians,  and  all 
my  huntsmen  and  hounds ;  and  I  will  charge  those  whom  I  send 
to  use  all  zeal  in  aiding  you  to  rid  your  country  of  the  brute." 

37.  With  this  reply  the  Mysians  were  content ;  but  the  king's 
son,  hearing  what  the  prayer  of  the  Mysians  was,  came  suddenly 
in,  and  on  the  refusal  of  Croesus  to  let  him  go  with  them,  thus 
addressed  his  father :  "  Formerly,  my  father,  it  was  deemed  the 
noblest  and  most  suitable  thing  for  me  to  frequent  the  wars 
and  hunting-parties,  and  win  myseli*  glory  in  them ;  but  now 
thou  keepest  me  away  from  both,  although  thou  hast  never 
beheld  in  me  either  cowardice  or  lack  of  spirit.  What  face 
meanwhile  must  I  wear  as  I  walk  to  the  forum  or  return  from 
it?  What  must  the  citizens,  what  must -my  young  bride 
think  of  me  ?  What  sort  of  man  will  she  suppose  her  husband 
to  be  ?  Either,  therefore,  let  me  go  to  the  chace  of  this  boar, 
or  give  me  a  reason  why  it  is  best  for  me  to  do  according  to  thy 
wishes." 

Gordias  at  this  time,  by  supposing,  with  mine,  and  thou  art  come  to  friends;" 

Larcher  (vol.  i.  p.  237),  that  Phrygia  and  the  independence  of  Phrygia  seem? 

had  become  tributary  while  retaining  clearly  implied  in  the  proviso,    **thou 

her  kings  :  but  the  language  of  Croesus  shalt  want  for  nothing  so  long  as  thou 

is  not  suitable  to  such  a  supposition,  abidest  in  my  dominions"   (fidtftv  iv 

Equality  appears  in  the  phrase,   "thou  iifitrdpov),      Phrygia  is  not    under 

art  the  offspring  of  a  house  friendly  to  Croesus. 
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38.  Then  Croesus  answered, "  My  son,  it  is  not  because  I  have 

se^D  in  thee  either  cowardice  or  aught  else  which  has  displeased 

ra.o   that  I  keep  thee  back ;  but  because  a  vision  which  came 

before  me  in  a  dream  as  I  slept,  warned  me  that  thou  wert 

doomed  to  die  yoimg,  pierced  by  an  iron  weapon.     It  was  this 

wlxich  first  led  me  to  hasten  on  thy  wedding,  and  now  it  hinders 

nxe  from  sending  thee  upon  this  enterprise.     Fain  would  I  keep 

watch  over  thee,  if  by  any  means  I  may  cheat  fate  of  thee 

during  my  own  lifetime.     For  thou  art  the  one  and  only  son 

that  I  possess ;  the  other,  whose  hearing  is  destroyed,  I  regard 

as  if  he  were  not." 

39.  "  Ah  1  father,"  returned  the  youth,  "  I  blame  thee  not  for 
keeping  watch  over  me  after  a  dream  so  terrible ;  but  if  thou 
mistakest,  if  thou  dost  not  apprehend  the  dream  aright,  'tis  no 
blame  for  me  to  show  thee  wherein  thou  errest.  Now  the 
dream,  thou  saidst  thyself,  foretold  that  I  should  die  stricken  by 
an  iron  weapon.  But  what  hands  has  a  boar  to  strike  with  ? 
AVTiat  iron  weapon  does  he  wield  ?  Yet  this  is  what  thou  fearest 
f^*"  me.  Had  the  dream  said  that  I  should  die  pierced  by  a 
t^^k,  then  thou  hadst  done  well  to  keep  me  away ;  but  it  said  a 
^'^a.pon.  Now  here  we  do  not  combat  men,  but  a  wild  animal. 
I  pTay  thee,  therefore,  let  me  go  with  them." 

40.  "There  thou  hast  me,  my  son,"  said  Crcesus,  "thy  inter- 
pretation is  better  than  mine.  I  yield  to  it,  and  change  my 
Mind,  and  consent  to  let  thee  go." 

41.  Then  the  king  sent  for  Adrastus,  the  Phrygian,  and  said 

*o    him,  "Adrastus,  when  thou  wert  smitten  with  the  rod  of 

affliction — no  reproach,  my  friend — I  purified  thee,  and  have 

ta-ken  thee  to  live  with  me  in  my  palace,  and  have  been  at  every 

charge.     Now,  therefore,  it  behoves  thee  to  requite  the  good 

offices  which  thou  hast  received  at  my  hands  by  consenting  to  go 

^th  my  son  on  this  hunting  party,  and  to  watch  over  him,  if 

I)erchance  you  should  be  attacked  upon  the  road  by  some  band 

of  daring  robbers.     Even  apart  from  this,  it  were  right  for  thee 

to  go  where  thou  mayest  make  thyself  famous  by  noble  deeds. 

They  are  the  heritage  of  thy  family,  and  thou  too  art  so  stalwart 

and  strong." 

42.  Adrastus  answered,  "  Except  for  thy  request.  Oh !  king, 
I  ^ould  rather  have  kept  away  firom  this  hunt ;  for  methinks  it 
ill  beseems  a  man  under  a  misfortune  such  as  mine  to  consort 
with  his  happier  compeers ;  and  besides,  I  have  no  heart  to  it. 
On  many  grounds  I  had  stayed  behind ;  but,  as  thou  urgest  it, 

TOL,  1.  L 
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and  I  am  bound  to  pleasure  thee  (for  truly  it  does  behove  me  to 
requite  thy  good  oflSces),  I  am  content  to  do  as  thou  wishest 
For  thy  son,  whom  thou  givest  into  my  charge,  be  sure  thou 
shalt  receive  him  back  safe  and  sound,  so  far  as  depends  upon  a 
guardian's  carefiihies?."  *^ 

43.  Thus  assured,  Croesus  let  them  depart,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  picked  youths,  and  well  provided  with  dogs  of  chace. 
When  they  reached  Ol^pus,  they  scattered  in  quest  of  the 
animal;  he  was  soon  found,  and  the  hunters,  drawing  round 
him  in  a  circle,  hurled  their  weapons  at  him.  Then  the  stranger, 
the  man  who  had  been  purified  of  blood,  whose  name  was 
Adrastus,  he  also  hurled  his  spear  at  the  boar,  but  missed  his 
aim,  and  struck  Atys.  Thus  was  the  son  of  Croesus  slain  by  the 
point  of  an  iron  weapon,  and  the  warning  of  the  vision  was 
fulfilled.  Theu  one  ran  to  Sardis  to  bear  the  tidings  to  the 
king,  and  he  came  and  informed  him  of  the  combat  and  of  the 
fate  that  had  befallen  his  son. 

44.  If  it  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  father  to  learn  that  his 
child  was  dead,  it  yet  more  strongly  aflected  him  to  think  that 
the  very  man  whom  he  himself  once  purified  had  done  the 
deed.  In  the  violence  of  his  grief  he  called  aloud  on  Jupiter 
Catharsius,^  to  be  a  witness  of  what  he  had  suffered  at  the 
stranger's  hands.  Afterwards  he  invoked  the  same  god  as 
Jupiter  Ephistius  and  Hetaereus — using  the  one  term  because 
he  had  imwittingly  harboured  in  his  house  the  man  who  had 
now  slain  his  son;  and  the  other,  because  the  stranger,  who 
had  been  sent  as  his  child's  guardian,  had  turned  out  his  most 
cruel  enemy. 

45.  Presently  the  Lydians  arrived,  bearing  the  body  of  the 
youth,  and  behind  them  followed  the  homicide.  He  took  his 
stand  in  front  of  the  corse,  and,  stretching  forth  his  hands  to 
Croesus,  delivered  himself  into  his  power  with  earnest  entreaties 
that  he  would  sacrifice  him  upon  the  body  of  his  son — "  his 
former  misfortune  was  burthen  enough ;  now  that  he  had  added 
to  it  a  second,  and  had  brought  ruin  on  the  man  who  purified 


1  Jupiter  was  Catharsius,  the  god  of  the  purified  person  contracted  an  ob- 
purifications,  not  (as  B«Uir  says)  on  ligation  towards  his  purifier.  Corn- 
account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  rites  pare,  on  the  general  pnnciple,  Eustath. 
of  purification  with  those  of  Jupiter  ad  Horn.  Od.  xvi.  429,  "  'IittcW  8^  8t« 
MfiKixios,  but  simply  in  the  same  way  fidfnvs  Kdytrtu  raits  U4rtus  o  Zths  Ka^k 
that  he  was  Ephistius  and  Hetserdus,  kou  rots  ircdpotSf  Tva  &s  %i  ciScI)^  koI 
god  of  hearths,  and.  of  companionship,  ^iriTi/A^ra»p,  iroivrriKw;  ciVcTv,  0(rrcf>ov  ro7; 
because  he  presided  over  all  occasions  of  iLfiaprdvovai  ylyyoiro.** — See  also  Note  A 
obligation  between  man  and  man,  and  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
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him,  he  could  not  bear  to  hVe."  Then  Croesus,  when  he  heard 
these  words,  was  moved  with  pity  towards  Adrastus,  notwith- 
standing the  bitterness  of  his  own  calamity;  and  so  he  an- 
swered, "Enough,  my  friend;  I  have  all  the  reveuge  that  I 
require,  since  thou  givest  sentence  of  death  against  thyself. 
But  in  sooth  it  is  not  thou  who  hast  injured  me,  except  so  far 
as  thou  hast  unwittingly  dealt  the  blow.  Some  god  is  the 
author  of  my  misfortune,  and  I  was  forewarned  of  it  a  long  time 
ago."  Croesus  after  this  buried  the  body  of  his  son,  with  such 
honours  as  befitted  the  oc(iasion.  Adrastus,  son  of  Gordias,  son 
of  Midas,  the  destroyer  of  his  brother  in  time  past,  the  destroyer 
now  of  his  purifier,  regarding  himself  as  the  most  unfortunate 
wretch  whom  he  had  ever  known,  so  soon  as  all  was  quiet  about 
the  place,  slew  himself  upon  the  tomb.  Croesus,  bereft  of  his 
son,  gave  himself  up  to  mourning  for  two  full  years. 
^  46.  At  the.  end  of  this  time  the  grief  of  Croesus  was  inter- 
rupted by  intelligence  from  abroad.  He  learnt  that  Cyrus,  the 
son  of  Cambyses,  had  destroyed  the  empire  of  Astyages,  the  son 
of  Cyaxares ;  and  that  the  Persians  were  becoming  daily  more 
powerful.  This  led  him  to  consider  with  himself  whether  it 
were  possible  to  check  the  growing  power  of  that  people  before 
it  came  to  a  head.  With  this  design  he  resolved  to  make  instant 
trial  of  the  several  oracles  in  Greece,  and  of  the  one  in  Libya.^ 
So  he  sent  liis  messengers  in  cilfferent  directions,  some  to 
Delphi,  some  to  Abae  in  Phocis,  and  some  to  Dodona ;  others  to 
the  oracle  of  Amphiaraiis ;  others  to  that  of  Trophonius ;  others, 
again,  to  Branchidae  in  Milesia.^  These  were  the  Greek  oracles 
which  he  consulted.  To  Libya  he  sent  another  embassy,  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Ammon.     These  messengers  were  sent  to 


'  "  The  one  in  Libya"  (Africa) — that  Lebadeia,  in  Boeotia  (infra,  viii.  134). 

of  Animon,  because  Egypt  was  regarded  That  of  Amphiaraiis  is  generally  thought 

by  Herodotus  a«  in  Asia,  not  in  Africa,  to  have  been  at  Thebes.     (Qrote's  His- 

(See  below,  ii.   17.  65.  iv.  39.  197.)    In  tory  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  253.    Bahr's 

Egypt    there    were    numerous    oracles  Index,  vol.  iv.  p.  450.)     It  appears,  how - 

(ii.  83).  ever,  to  have  been  really  at,  or  rather 

'  The  oracle  at  Abse  seems  to  have  near,   Ordpus  (Paus.  i.  xxziv.  §  2;  Liv. 

ranked  next  to  that  at  Delphi.  Compare  xlv.  27.  Dicsearch.  Fr.  59.  §  fi).    The 

Sophocl.   CEd.  Tyr.  897-899.     Ovk  It«  passage  of  Herodotus  which  has  been 

rhv  &$iKTov  elfii  yas  ^ir'  ofi<^\6y  ff4$o»Vf  supposed  to  fix  it  to  Thebes  (viii.  134^, 

ohV    4s    t6v    'AjSato-i  ¥a6¥,   where  the  leaves  the  locality  uncertain.     It  only 

Scholiast  has  absurdly,    "AjSou,    to-kos  appears    that  Mys  visited    the    shrine 

tiVKias.    It  is  again  mentioned  by  Hero-  while  he  was  staying  at  Thebes,  which 

dot  us,  viii.  134.     With  respect  to  the  he  might  easily  do,  as  Ordpus  was  but 

oracle  of  Dodona — "  the  most  ancient  of  about  20  miles  from  that  city, 

all  in  Greece'* — vide  infra,  ii.  52.    The  The  Orientals  do  not  appear  to  have 

oracular  shrine  of  Trophonius  was  at  possessed  any  indigenous  oradet, 

l2 
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test  the  knowledge  of  the  oracles,  that,  if  they  were  found  really 
to  return  true  answers,  he  might  send  a  second  time,  and  inquire 
if  he  ought  to  attack  the  Persians. 

47.  The  messengers  who  were  despatched  to  make  trial  of  the 
oracles  were  given  the  following  instructions :  they  were  to  keep 
count  of  the  days  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Sardis,  and, 
reckom'ng  from  that  date,  on  the  hundredth  day  they  were  to 
consult  the  oracles,  and  to  inquire  of  them  what  Croesus  the  son  of 
Alyattes,  kingof  Lydia,  was  doing  at  that  moment.  The  answers 
given  them  were  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  brought 
back  to  him.  None  of  the  replies  remain  on  record  except  that 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  There,  the  moment  that  the  Lydians 
entered  the  sanctuary,*  and  before  they  put  their  questions,*  the 
Pythoness  thus  answered  them  in  hexameter  verse  : — 

"  I  can  count  the  sands,  and  I  can  measure  the  ocean; 
I  have  ears  for  the  silent,  and  know  what  the  dumb  man  meaneih ; 
Lo  I  on  my  sense  there  striketh  the  smeU  of  a  shell-covered  tortoise, 
Boiling  now  on  a  fire,  with  the  flesh  of  a  lamb,  in  a  cauldron, — 
Brass  is  the  vessel  below,  and  brass  the  cover  above  it." 

48.  These  words  the  Lydians  wrote  down  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pythoness  as  she  prophesied,  and  then  set  off  on  their  return  to 
Sardis.  When  all  the  messengers  had  come  back  with  the 
answers  which^  they  had  received,  Croesus  undid  the  rolls,  and 
read  what  was  written  in  each.  Only  one  approved  itself  to 
him,  that  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  This  he  had  no  sooner  heard 
than  he  instantly  made  an  act  of  adoration,  and  accepted  it  as 
true,  fleclaring  that  the  Delphic  was  the  only  really  oracular 
shrine,  the  only  one  that  had  discovered  in  what  way  he  was  in 
fact  employed.  For  on  the  departure  of  his  messengers  he  had 
set  himself  to  think  what  was  most  impossible  for  any  one  to 
conceive  of  his  doing,*  and  then,  waiting  till  the  day  agreed  on 


*isr6  fi4yapov.    Larcher  and  Beloe  **had  aekcd"  this  question,  he  would 

translate — "the   temple  of  Delphi" —  have  said  itrtiptirfitray.     For  a  similar 

*'le  temple  de   Delphes" — incorrectly,  use  of  the  imperfect,  vide  infra,  i.  68. 
The  fiiyapoy  was  the  inner  shrine,  the        *  Whatever  explanation  is  to  be  given 

sacred  chamber  where  the  oracles  were  of  this  remarkable  oracle,  that  of  Lar- 

given  —  the     ''penetrale    templi''     as  cher  seems  to  be  precluded,  not  less  by 

Schwcighajuser  renders  the   word   (cf,  these  wonls  than  by  probability.     He 

iufi-a.  ii.  141,  143,  169,  &c.).  supposes  that  Crce^us  had  determined 

^  Here  Schweighaeuser  has  missed  the  what  he  would  do  before  he  sent  his 

sense  equally  with  Beloe  and  Larcher.  embassies,  and  had  confided  his  inten- 

A\\  render  iirtiptirtov,   **had   asked,"  tion  to   one  of  the  ambassadors,  who 

instead  of  "  were  in  the  act  of  asking,"  imparted  the  secret    to   the   Delphian 

or    "were    for    asking."       Herodotus  priests.     The  same  view  is  taken  by  De 

changes  from  the  aorist  c/d^A.Ooy,  to  th^  Quincey,    in  his  Essajr   on  the   Pagan 

imperfect  ^ircipc^cov,  to  mark  a  change  Oracles  (Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  196,  197). 

in  the  action.    Had  he  meant  that  they  If  we  allow  Croesus  to  have  possessed 
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<3ame,  he  acted  as  he  had  determined.  He  took  a  tortoise  and 
a  lamb,^  and  cutting  them  in  pieces  with  his  own  hands,  boiled 
them  both  together  in  a  brazen  cauldron,  covered  over  with  a 
lid  which  was  also  of  brass. 

49.  Such  then  was  the  answer  returned  to  CroDsus  from 
Delphi.  AVhat  the  answer  was  which  the  Lydians  who  went  to 
the  shrine  of  Amphiaraiis  and  performed  the  customary  rites, 
obtained  of  the  oracle  there,  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to 
xaention,  for  there  is  no  record  of  it.  All  that  is  known  is,  that 
Crcesus  believed  himself  to  have  found  there  also  an  oracle  which 
spoke  the  truth. 

50.  After  this  Croesus,  having  resolved  to  propitiate  the 
Delphic  god  with  a  magnificent  sacrifice,  offered  up  three  thou- 
sand of  every  kind  of  sacrificial  beast,®  and  besides  made  a  huge 
j>ile,  and  placed  upon  it  couches  coated  with  silver  and  with 
^old,  and  golden  goblets,  and  robes  and  vests  of  purple ;   all 
"%^hich  he  burnt  in  the  hope  of  thereby  making  himself  more 
secure  of  the  favour  of  the  god.     Further  he  issued  his  orders 
-fco  all  the  people  of  the  land  to  offer  a  sacrifice  according  to  their 
iK^ieans.     When  the  sacrifice  was  ended,  the  king  melted  down  a 
"^'ast  quantity  of  gold,  and  ran  it  into  ingots,  making  them  six 
Jpalms   long,  three   palms  broad,  and  one  palm  in  thickness. 

^^^TdvDBrj  common  sense,  it  is  inconceiv-        ^  Mr.  Birch  thinks  that  Croesus  chose 

^^l)le  that  he  should  have  been  guilty  of  these  two  because  they  were  the  sacred 

^^  folly  which  was  so  likely  to  n-ustrate  animals  of  Apollo  and  of  Ammon ;  the 

^K:^  whole  design.    The  utter  incredulity  two  chief  oracles  of  the  day  being  those 

^>f  Cicero  seems  better  than  this — ''  Cur  of  Delphi  and  Ammon;  thinking  to  test 

^utem    hoc    credam    unquam    editum  the  power  of  those  gods  by  killing  their 

C^Tveso  ?  aut  Herodotum  cur  veraciorem  favourite  emblems,  and  by  the  oddity 

^ucam  Ennio  V*  (De  Div.  ii.  torn.  vi.  p.  of  the  selection. — [G.  W.] 

^55,    Emesti.)  *  This  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning 

It   is   impossible  to   discuss  such   a  of  KT^vta  rh,  B^trifia  jrima  rpiffxi^ia. 

c^uestion  as  the  nature  of  the  ancient  Of.  infra,  iv.  88.    ViayhpoK\4a  iSttfy/iaaro 

^^racles,  which  has  had  volumes  written  wwri  8cica.  ix.  70.     IlavaciMiri  irdtn-a  Stxa 

Vipon  it,  within  the  limits  of  a  note.     I  4^cup4$ri.     Although  Larcher  had  rightly 

WiU  only  observe  that  in  forming  our  rendered  the  passage,   "  trois  mille  vic- 

judgment  on   the  subject,  two  points  times  de  toutes  les  espdces  d*animaux 

Should   be  kept   steadily   in  view:    1.  qu'ile8tpermisd'offrirauxDieux,"Beloe 

the  fact  that  the  Pythoness  {iraiUffKri  missed  the  sense,  and  translated  '*  three 

ris  Mxovira  irvcO/ui  U^tBtavos),  whom  St.  thousand  chosen  victims."    The  chapter 

Paul  met  with  on  his  first  entrance  into  is,  indeed,  one  of  Beloe's  worst.      He 

Eoropean   Greece,  was  really  posiessed  renders  &s  ih  ix  rris   dvairis  iy4yero, 

by  an  evil  spirit,  which  St.  Paul  cast  out,  Karaxfdfitvos  xp^^^^  &ir\cTov,  rifuir\iy- 

thereby  depriving  her  masters   of  all  Oia  i^  airov  4^^i\avyt,  "  as  at  the  conclu- 

their  hopes  of  gain  (Acts  xvi.  16-19):  sim  of  the  above  ceremony  a  considerable 

and  2.  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism,  quantity  of  gold  ?Md  run  to(jether,   he 

In  one  or  other  of  these,  or  in  both  of  formed  of  it  a  number  of  tiles ;"  and  ixl 

them    combined,    will    be    foimd    the  /i^y  rk  fuucpSrtpa  iroUxv  l^aircUoKTro, 

simplest,  and  probably  the  truest  ex-  iw\  ih  ra  fipax^^P^t  rpiTdkeutrra — *'  the 

planation,  of  all  that  is  reaU  v  marvellous  larger  of  these  ncere  six  palms  long,  the 

in  the  responses  of  the  oracles.  smaller  three." 
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The  number  of  ingots  was  a  hundred  and  seventeen,  four  being 
of  refined  gold,  in  weight  two  talents  and  a  half;®  the  others  of 
pale  gold,  and  in  weight  two  talents.  He  also  caused  a  statue 
of  a  lion  to  be  made  in  refined  gold,  the  weight  of  which  was 
ten  talents.  At  the  time  when  the  temple  of  Delphi  was  burnt 
to  the  ground,*®  this  lion  fell  from  the  ingots  on  which  it  was 
placed ;  it  now  stands  in  the  Corinthian  treasury,  and  weighs 
only  six  talents  and  a  half,  haying  lost  three  talents  and  a  half 
by  the  fire. 

51.  On  the  completion  of  these  works  Croesus  sent  them  away 
to  Delphi,  and  with  them  two  bowls  of  an  enormous  size,  one  of 
gold,  the  other  of  silver,  which  used  to  stand,  the  latter  upon 
the  right,  the  former  upon  the  left,  as  one  entered  the  temple. 
They  too  were  moved  at  the  time  of  the  fire;  and  now  the 
golden  one  is  in  the  Clazomenian  treasury,  and  weighs  eight 
talents  and  forty-two  minae ;  the  silver  one  stands  in  the  comer 
of  the  ante-chapel,  and  holds  six  hundred  amphorae.^*  This  is 
known,  because  the  Delphians  fill  it  at  the  time  of  the  Theo- 
phania.*^  It  is  said  by  the  Delphians  to  be  a  work  of  Theodore 
the  Samian,"  and  I  think  that  they  say  true,  for  assuredly  it  is 
the  work  of  no  common  artist     Croesus  sent  also  four  silver 


'  The  reading  rpirov  ^fjurdkamoy  sug- 

f  Bated  by  Matthisc,  and  adopted  by 
chweigbeeuser,  Qaisford,  and  Bahr, 
seema  to  be  required  instead  of  the  rpia 
^furdKaurra  of  the  MSS.,  not  only  be- 
cause Herodotus  must  have  known  pure 
gold  to  be  heavier  than  alloyed,  but 
also  because  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
reckoning  by  half  talents.  He  would 
not  be  more  likely  to  say  of  a  thing, 
"  it  weighed  three  half-talents,"  than  a 
modem  to  say,  "  it  weighed  three  half- 
pounds."  With  respect  to  the  weight 
of  these  ingots,  it  has  been  calculated 
(Bahr  in  loc.)  from  their  size,  that  those 
of  pure  gold  weighed  325  lbs.  (French), 
and  therefore  those  of  pale  or  alloyed 
gold  260  lbs.  To  this  result  it  is  ob- 
jected that  it  produces  a  talent  not  else- 
where heard  of,  viz.  one  of  130  lbs. 
(French).  Herodotus,  however,  would 
be  a  better  judge  of  the  size  of  the 
ingots  than  of  their  weight.  He  pro- 
bably measured  them  with  his  own 
hand,  but  he  must  have  taken  the  word 
of  the  Delphians  as  to  what  they  weighed. 
The  Delphians  are  not  likely  to  have 
understated  their  value. 

w  Vide  infra,  ii.  180,  v.  62.    It  was 
burnt  accidentally — abrofidrtos  ic«TCicdi). 


"  Above  5000  gallons  (cf.  iv.  81V 
^  There  is  no  need  of  the  correction 
of  Valckenaer  (eco|cWoi<rt  fur  eco^- 
¥iouri)f  since  both  in  Julius  Pollux  (i. 
i.  34)  and  in  Philostratus  (Vit.  Apoil. 
Tyan.  iv.  31)  there  is  mention  of  the  Theo- 
phania,  as  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Greeks.  No  particulars  are  known  of  it. 
^  Vide  infra,  iii.  42.  Pausanias  as- 
cribed to  Theodore  of  Samoa  the  inven- 
tion of  casting  in  bronze,  and  spoke  of 
him  also  as  an  architect  (iii.  xii.  §  8; 
viiL  xiv.  §  5).  Pliny  agreed  with  both 
statements  (Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  12),  and 
described  also  certain  minute  works  of 
his  making.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
there  were  two  Theodores,  both  Sa- 
mians;  the  first,  the  architect  and  in- 
ventor of  casting  in  bronze,  who  flou- 
rished before  B.C.  600:  the  second,  the 
maker  of  this  bowl,  and  also  of  the  ring 
of  Polycrates  (cf.  Bahr  ad  loc.).  The 
genealogy  of  the  family  is  thus  given  by 
K.  0.  MiiUer— 

Rbcecos  (ab.  bx;.  640) 


Theodonii. 


I 


Telcdeg  (r^  600) 
Tbeodonu  (b.c  560) 
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casksy  which  are  in  the  Corinthian  treasury,  and  two  lustral 
vases,  a  golden  and  a  silver  one.  On  the  former  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  claim  it  as  a  gift  of 
theirs,  but  wrongly,  since  it  was  really  given  by  CroeSus.  The 
inscription  upon  it  was  cut  by  a  Delphian,  who  wished  to 
pleasure  the  Lacedaemonians.  His  name  is  known  to  me,  but  I 
forbear  to  mention  it.  The  boy,  through  whose  hand  the  water 
runs,  is  (I  confess)  a  Lacedaemonian  gift,  but  they  did  not  give 
either  of  the  lustral  vases.  Besides  these  various  offerings, 
CrcBsus  sent  to  Delphi  many  others  of  less  account,  among  the 
rest  a  number  of  round  silver  basins.  Also  he  dedicated  a 
female  figure  in  gold,  three  cubits  high,  which  is  said  by  the 
Delphians  to  be  the  statue  of  his  baking-woman ;  and  further, 
he  presented  the  necklace  and  the  girdles  of  his  wife. 

52.  These  were  the  offerings  sent  by  Croesus  to  Delphi.  To 
the  shrine  of  Amphiaraiis,  with  whose  valour  and  misfortune 
he  was-  acquainted,^  he  sent  a  shield  entirely  of  gold,  and  a 
spear,  also  of  solid  gold,  both  head  and  shaft.  They  were  still 
existing  in  my  day  at  Thebes^  laid  up  in  the  temple  of  Ismenian 
Apollo. 

53.  The  messengers  who  had  the  charge  of  conveying  these 
treasures  to  the  shrines,  received  instructions  to  ask  the  oracles 
whether  Croesus  should  go  to  war  with  the  Persians,  and  if  so, 
whether  he  should  strengthen  himself  by  the  forces  of  an  ally. 
Accordingly,  when  they  had  reached  their  destinations  and  pre- 
sented the  gifts,  they  proceeded  to  consult  the  oracles  in  the 
following  terms : — "  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  and  other  countries, 
believing  that  these  are  the  only  real  oracles  in  all  the  world, 
has  sent  you  such  presents  as  your  discoveries  deserved,  and  now 
inquires  of  you  whether  he  shall  go  to  war  with  the  Persians, 
and  if  so,  whether  he  shall  strengthen  himself  by  the  forces  of 
a  confederate."  Both  the  oracles  agreed  in  the  tenor  of  their 
reply,  which  was  in  each  case  a  prophecy  that  if  Croesus  attacked 
the  Persians,  he  would  destroy  a  mighty  empire,  and  a  recom- 


1  For  the  story  of  Amphiaraiis,  cf.  at  Thebes  but  at  Ordpus.    The  Thebans, 

Pausan.  i.  34,  ii.  13,  §  6.   .^schyl.  Sept.  ere  they  lost  Oropus  to  Attica,  might 

contr.  Th.  564  et  seqq.     The  **  misfor-  have  carried  away  the  most  valuable  of 

tune ''  is  his  being  engulfed  near  Or6pus,  its  treasures  to  their  own  city.    Indeed 

or,  (as  some  said)  at  Harma  in  Bccotia.  this  passage  may  rather  be  adduced  as 

The  £act  that  the  gifts  sent  to  Amphi-  proof  that  the  shrine  of  Amphiaraiis  was 

araiis  were  seen  by  Herodotus  at  TUbes,  not  at  Thebes,     For,  had  it  been,  why 

does  not  militate  against  the  position  should  the  shield  and  spear  have  been 

maintained  in  a  former  note,  that  the  in  the  temple  of  Ismenian  Apollo,  and 

ordcular  shrine  of  Amphiaraiis  was  not  not  at  the  shrine  itself  ? 
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mendation  to  him  to  look  and  see  who  were  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Greeks,  and  to  make  aUiance  with  them. 

54.  At  the  receipt  of  these  oracular  replies  Croesus  was  over- 
joyed, and  feeling  sure  now  that  he  would  destroy  the  empire  of 
the  Persians,  he  sent  once  more  to  Pytho,  and  presented  to  the 
Delphians,  the  number  of  whom  he  had  ascertained,  two  gold 
staters  apiece.*  In  return  for  this  the  Delphians  granted  to 
CrcDSUs  and  the  Lydians  the  privilege  of  precedency  in  con- 
sulting the  oracle,  exemption  from  all  charges,  the  most  honour- 
able seat  at  the  festivals,  and  the  perpetual  right  of  becoming 
at  pleasure  citizens  of  their  town. 

55.  After  sending  these  presents  to  the  Delphians,  Croesus  a 
third  time  consulted  the  oracle,  for  having  once  proved  its 
truthfulness,  he  wished  to  make  constant  use  of  it.  The  question 
whereto  he  now  desired  an  answer  was — "  Whether  his  kingdom 
would  be  of  long  duration  ?  "  The  following  was  tlie  reply  of 
the  Pythoness : — 

**  Wait  tin  the  time  shaU  come  when  a  mule  is  monarch  of  Media; 
Then,  thou  delicate  Lydian,  away  to  the  pebbles  of  Hermus ;  ' 
Haste,  oh !  haste  thee  away,  nor  blush  to  behave  like  a  coward." 

56.  Of  all  the  answers  that  had  reached  him,  this  pleased  him 
far  the  best,  for  it  seemed  incredible  that  a  mule  should  ever 
come  to  be  king  of  the  Medes,  and  so  he  concluded  that  the 
sovereignty  would  never  depart  from  himself  or  his  seed  after 
him.  Afterwards  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  alliance  which 
he  had  been  recommended  to  contract,  and  sought  to  ascertain 
by  inquiry  which  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  states. 
His  inquiries  pointed  out  to  him  two  states  as  pre-eminent  above 
the  rest.  Tliese  were  the  LacedsBmonians  and  the  Athenians, 
the  former  of  Doric  the  latter  of  Ionic  blood.  And  indeed  these 
two  nations  had  held  from  very  early  times  the  most  distin- 
guished place  in  Greece,  the  one  being  a  Pelasgic  the  other  a 
Hellenic  people,  and  the  one  having  never  quitted  its  original 
seats,  while  the  other  had  been  excessively  migratory;  for 
during  the  reign  of  Deucalion,  Phthiotis  was  the  country  in 
which  the  Hellenes  dwelt,  but  under  Dorus,  the  son  of.  Hellen, 


2  For  the  value  of  the  stater  see  note  clares  that  there  is  now  no  place  of  the 

on  Book  vii.  ch.  28.  name  (Asie  Mineure,  vol.  iii.  p.  17).    It 

»  The  Hermus  is  the  modem  Kodus  or  was  situat*^  in  the  valley  of  the  Her- 

Okiediz  Chat,  which  rises  in  the  Morad  mus,  at  the  point  where  the  Pactdlus,  a 

mountains  and  runs  into  the  sea  near  brook  descending  from  Tm61us,  joined 

Smyrna.     Sardis  was  till  recently  a  vil-  the  great  stream, 
lage  known  as  Sart;  but  M.  Tezier  de- 
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tti-^y  moved  to  the  tract  at  the  base  of  Ossa  and  Olympus,  which 
i»  called  Histiaedtis ;  forced  to  retire  from  that  region  by  the 
O^i^meiaus/  they  settled,  under  the  name  of  Macedni,  in  the 
cli jain  of  Pindus,  Hence  they  once  more  removed  and  came  to 
C^x-yopis ;  and  from  Dryopis  having  entered  the  Peloponnese  *  in 
tki^  way,  they  became  known  as  Dorians. 

57.  What  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi  was  I  cannot  say  with 
aixy  certainty.    If,  however,  we  may  form  a  conjecture  from  the 
toDgue  spoken  by  the  Pelasgi  of  the  present  day, — those,  for 
irrstance,  who  live  at  Creston  above  the  Tyrrhenians,*  who  for- 
naerly  dwelt  in  the  district  named  Thessaliotis,  and  were  neigh- 
bours of  the  people  now  called  the  Dorians, — or  those  again  who 
founded  Placia  and  Scylace  upon  the  Hellespont,  who  had  pre- 
viously dwelt  for  some  time  with  the  Athenians,^ — or  those,  in 
short,  of  any  other  of  the  cities  which  have  dropped  the  name 
but  are  in  fact  Pelasgian ;  if,  I  say,  we  are  to  form  a  conjecture 
from  any  of  these,  we  must  pronounce  that  the  l^elasgi  spoke  a 


The  CadmeianB  were  the  Grajco- 
Phoenician  race  (their  name  merely  eig- 
nifying  "the  Eastema"),  who  in  the 
•'^te-TVojan  times,  occupied  the  coun* 
^  which  was  afterwards  called  Bceotia. 
-neiice  the  Greek  tragedians,  in  plays  of 
J^*"ch  ancient  Thebes  is  the  scene  (-^Esch. 
»»Pt.  c.  Theb.  Sophocl.  (Ed.  R.  and  An- 
^.  Eurip,  Phconiss.),  invariably  speak 
}^^  Tbebans  as  KaS/tcioi,  Ka8/ie7of 
^*«r.  The  BoDotians  of  Ame  in  Thes- 
■**y  expelled  the  Cadmeians  from  the 
"pou  historically  known  as  Bceotia, 
•<>nie  time  (60  years)  after  the  Trojan 
J^  CThucyd.  i.  12).  The  Cadmeians 
fled  in  various  directions.  Tliey  are 
founci  at  Athens  (infr.  v.  57),  at  Sparta 
(int  iv.  147),  and  in  Asia  Minor  (inf.  i. 
1^)-  Some  may  have  fled  to  Histisedtis, 
^  ^orth-westem  portion  of  Thessaly, 
a  mountain  tract  watered  by  the  head- 
■^'•••las  of  the  Peneos.  Such  regions 
were  Hot  so  much  coveted  by  the  power- 
ful iuvaders  as  the  more  fertile  plains. 

After  many  vain  attempts  to  force 
•n  entrance  by  way  of  the  isthmus,  they 
^'*«ed  the  strait  at  Rhium,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  iEtolians  (Paus.  v.  iii.  5, 
"J  ApoUodorus,  II.  viii.  §  3). 

Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  34, 
^  89)  would  read  Kp6rwva  for  Kpri- 
JT***  We,  and  understand  Croton  or 
Cortona  in  Etrurio.  It  is  certain  that 
^onyiius  so  read  and  imderstood  (cf. 
Y^nya.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  26,  p.  69,  Reiake). 
-^  the  heat  MSS.,  Niebuhr  observes. 


are  defective  in  this  portion  of  Herodo- 
tus, so  that  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
variety  of  reading  in  the  copies  is  of  the 
less  importance.  Dahlmann  (Life  of 
Herod,  ch.  iv.  p.  43,  E.  T.)  and  Bahr, 
(in  loc.)  oppose  this  view,  and  maintain 
the  reading  Kfytitrr&yn,  There  certainly 
were  Crestonians,  and  they  dwelling  in 
the  ivicinity  of  Tyrrhenians  too,  in  the 
tract  sometimes  called  Mygdonia  (vide 
Thucyd.  iv.  109).  But  these  Tyrrhe- 
nians were  themselves  Pelasgi,  as  Thu- 
cydides  declares  in  the  passage,  and  so 
should  have  spoken  the  same  language 
with  the  Crestonians.  Niebuhr  denies 
that  there  was  any  city  of  Creston  in 
these  parts,  but  in  this  he  contradicts 
Stephen  (ad  voc.  Kfyfiffrotv). 

An  insuperable  objection  to  Niebuhr's 
theory  is  the  assertion  of  Herodotus 
that  the  Pelasgic  people  of  whom  he  is 
speaking  "  formerly  dwelt  in  the  district 
named  Thessalidtis,  and  were  neighbours 
of  the  Dorians."  He  could  not  possibly 
intend  to  speak  so  positively  of  the  par- 
ticular part  of  Greece  in  which  the  Pe- 
lasgic population  of  Etruria  lived  before 
they  occupied  Italy,  an  event  probably 
anterior  to  the  names  Thessalidtis  and 
Dorians. 

'  Vide  infra,  vi.  137.  Thucyd.  iv.  109. 
Pausanias,  i.  28.  On  the  migrations  of 
the  Pelasgi,  their  language,  and  ethnic 
character,  see  the  Essay  appended  to 
book  vL 
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barbarous  language.*  If  this  were  really  so,  and  the  eniin 
Pelasgic  race  spoke  the  same  tongue,  the  Athenians,  who  wer< 
certainly  Pelasgi,  must  have  changed  their  language  at  th< 
same  time  that  they  passed  into  the  Hellenic  body;  for  i 
is  a  certain  fact  that  the  people  of  Creston  speak  a  languag 
unlike  any  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  same  is  true  of  th< 
Placianians,  while  the  language  spoken  by  these  two  peopl 
is  the  same;  which  shows  that  they  both  retain  the  idion 
which  they  brought  with  them  into  the  countries  where  they  ari 
now  settled, 

58.  The  Hellenic  race  has  never,  since  its  first  origin,  changes 
its  speech.  This  at  least  seems  evident  to  me.  It  was  a  brand 
of  the  Pelasgic,  which  separated  from  the  main  body,'  and  a 
first  was  scanty  in  numbers  and  of  little  power ;  but  it  graduaD; 
spread  and  increased  to  a  multitude  of  nations,  chiefly  by  th 
voluntary  entrance  into  its  ranks  of  numerous  tribes  of  bar 
barians.^  The  Pelasgi,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  as  I  think,  j 
barbarian  race  which  never  greatly  multiplied. 

59.  On  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  these  two  natiom 
Croesus  found  that  one,  the  Athenian,  was  in  a  state  of  grievou 
oppression  and  distraction  under  Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Hippc 
crates,  who  was  at  that  time  tyrant  of  Athens.  Hippocratet 
when  he  was  a  private  citizen,  is  said  to  have  gone  once  upon 
time  to  Olympia  to  see  the  games,  when  a  wonderful  prodig 
happened  to  him.  As  he  was  employed  in  sacrificing,  th 
cauldrons  which  stood  near,  full  of  water  and  of  the  flesh  of  th 
victims,  began  to  boil  without  the  help  of  fire,  so  that  the  watc 


•  '*  The  PelMgians  were  a  different  or  more  equal  channels,  the  verb  use 
nation  from  the  Hellenes:  their  language  is  the  simple  ax^(€a6cu.  See  ii.  1 
was  peculiar,  and  not  Greek:  this  asser*  irxiitrcu  rpt(l>curias  69ovs  [6  NeiXof].  i 
tion,  however,  must  not  be  stretched  to  39.  irxi(trai  rk  trrSfiara  rov  "lirrpo 
imply  a  difference  like  that  between  the  The  assertion  of  Herodotus  therefoi 
Greek  and  the  lllyrian  or  Thracian.  is,  that  the  Hellenes  branched  fnnn  tl 
Nationswhose  languages  were  more  near-  Pelasgi.  Neither  the  "s^pait^e  des  P. 
ly  akin  than  the  Latin  and  Greek,  would  lasges  "  of  Larcher,  nor  the  •*  disci-etui 
still  speak  so  as  not  to  be  mutually  un-  k  Pelasgioo  genere  *'  of  SchweighsuBi 
derstood;  and  this  is  what  Herodotus  sufficiently  express  this  meaning, 
has  in  his  eye."  (Niebuhr*8  Rom.  Hist.  ^  Thucydides  explains  further,  thi 
vol.  i.  p.  27.)  the  various   tribes  of  Pela>»gi   becan 

•  hiroffx^^^^^  ^"^^  '''^^  IlcXcuryi-  Hellenized  by  the  voluntary  placuc 
Kov.  This  is  the  term  which  Herodotus  of  themselves  under  Hellenic  guidanc 
uses  when  he  wishes  to  express  the  di-  from  a  conviction  of  the  benefit  thi 
vergenoe  of  a  branch  stream  from  the  would  thereby  accrue  to  them  (Thucy< 
main  current  of  a  river.  Vide  infra,  iv.  i.  3.  iTeeyofihotv  abrovs  in^  w^tKl^  i 
56.  "Efiiofios  8i  r4fPos  winafi6s  A«-^-  riis  AWas  ir6\9ts,  KaV  ikdarovs  ^817  1 
(T  X  <  <r  T  a  i  fi^v  iiir6  rov  Bopva04p9os,  k,  6fu\l^  /ioAXoy  Ka\f7ff$ai  "EWrjvas), 
T.  A.     When  the  river  divides  into  two 
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overflowed  the  pots.  Cliilon^the  Lacedsemonian,  who  happened 
to  be  there  and  to  witness  the  jrodigy,  advised  Hippocrates,  if 
he  were  unmarried,  never  to  take  into  his  house  a  wife  who 
could  bear  him  a  child  ;  if  he  already  had  one,  to  send  her  back 
to  her  friends ;  if  he  had  a  son,  to  disown  him.  Chilon's  advice 
did  not  at  all  please  Hippocrates,  who  disregarded  it,  and  some 
time  after  became  the  father  of  Pisistratus.  This  Pisistratus,  at 
a  time  when  there  was  civil  contention  in  Attica  between  the 
party  of  the  Sea-coast  headed  by  Megacles  the  son  of  AlcmsBon, 
and  that  of  the  Plain  headed  by  Lycurgus,  one  of  the  Aristolaids, 
formed  the  project  of  making  himself  tyrant,  and  with  this  view 
created  a  third  party.^  Gathering  together  a  band  of  partisans, 
and  giving  himself  out  for  the  protector  of  the  Highl^mders,  he 
contrived  the  following  stratagem.  He  wounded  himself  and 
his  mules,  and  then  drove  his  chariot  into  the  market-place, 
professing  to  have  just  escaped  an  attack  of  his  enemies,  who 
had  attempted  his  life  as  he  was  on  his  way  into  the  country. 
He  besought  the  people  to  assign  him  a  guard  to  protect  Ids 
person,  reminding  them  of  the  glory  which  he  had  gained  when  / 
he  led  the  attack  upon  the  Megarians,  and  took  the  town  of  / 
Jfisaea,^  at  the  same  time  performing  many  other  exploits.  The 
Athenians,  deceived  by  his  story,  appointed  him  a  band  of 
citizens  to  serve  as  a  guard,  who  were  to  carry  clubs  instead 
of  spears,  and  to  accompany  him  wherever  he  went  Thus 
strengthened,  Pisistratus  broke  into  revolt  and  seized  the  citadeL 
ii  this  way  he  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  without  disturbing  the  previously  existing 
oflSces  or  altering  any  of  the  laws.  He  administered  the  state 
according  to  the  established  usages,  and  his  arrangements  were 
wise  and  salutary. 


*  There  can  be  do  doubt  that  these  ^lation,  i.  e,  before  B.C.  594.   Mr.  Grote 

Ipcal  factions  must  also  have  been  poll-  justly  observes  that  distinction  gained 

tical  parties.     Indeed  one  of  them,  that  five  and  thirty  years  before  would  have 

of  the  Highlanders  {{nrtpdKptoi),  is  iden-  availed  Pisistratus  but  little  in  the  party 

tifi«d  by  Herodotus  himself  with  the  conflicts  of  this  period.     The  objection 

demus  or  Democratical  party.    The  two  that  he  could  not,  when  so  young,  be 

others  are  connected  by  Plutarch  (Solon,  said  with  any  propriety  to  have  captured 

c  l'6)j  and  on  grounds  of  probability,  Nissea  is  not  so  well  founded,  for  a  young 

with  the  Oligarchical  and  the  Moderate  officer  may  lead   a  storming  party,  or 

psrty.     (See   the  Essays  appended  to  even  command  at  the  siege  of  a  town  not 

Book  v.  Essay  ii.)  the  chief  object  of  the  war,  and  in  either 

'  Plutarch  mentions  a  war  between  case  would  be  said  to  have  captured  the 

Athens  and  Megara,  under  the  conduct  place.    The  chief  scene  of  this  war  was 

of  Solon,  in  which  Pisistratus  was  said  Salamis.     (See  Mr.  Grote's  history,  vol. 

to  have  distinguished  himself  (Solon,  c.  ill.  p.  205,  note). 

Sj,  BB  having  occurred  before  Solon's  le- 
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60.  However,  after  a  little  time,  the  partisans  of  Megacl 
and  those  of  Lycurgus  agreed  to  forget  tlieir  differences,  a 
united  to  drive  him  out  So  Pisistratus,  having  by  the  mea 
described  first  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  lost  his  poi« 
again  before  it  had  time  to  take  root.  No  sooner,  however,  ^ 
he  departed  than  the  factions  which  had  driven  him  c 
quarrelled  anew,  and  at  last  Megacles,  wearied  with  the  strugg 
sent  a  herald  to  Pisistratus,  with  an  offer  to  re-establish  him 
the  throne  if  he  would  marry  his  daughter.  Pisistratus  cc 
sented,  and  on  these  terms  an  agreement  was  concluded  betwe 
the  tw^o,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  devise  the  mode  of  1 
restoration.  And  here  the  device  on  which  they  hit  was  t 
silliest  that  I  find  on  record,  more  especially  considering  tl 
the  Greeks  have  been  from  very  ancient  times  distinguish 
from  the  barbarians  by  superior  sagacity  and  freedom  fit 
foolish  simpleness,  and  remembering  that  the  persons  on  wh< 
this  trick  was  played  were  not  only  Greeks  but  Athenians,  w 
have  the  credit  of  surpassing  all  other  Greeks  in  cleveme 
There  was  in  the  Paeanian  district  a  woman  named  Phya,*  wh( 
height  only  fell  short  of  four  cubits  by  three  fingers'  bread 
and  who  was  altogether  comely  to  look  upon.  This  woman  th 
clothed  in  complete  armour,  and,  instructing  her  as  to  t 
carriage  which  she  was  to  maintain  in  order  to  beseem  her  pa 
they  placed  her  in  a  chariot  and  drove.to  the  city.  Heralds  h 
been  sent  forward  to  precede  her,  and  to  make  proclamation 
this  effect :  "  Citizens  of  Athens,  receive  again  Pisistratus  wi 
friendly  minds.  Minerva,  who  of  all  men  honours  him  t 
most,  herself  conducts  him  back  to  her  own  citadel."  Tl 
they  proclaimed  in  all  directions,  and  immediately  the  rumo 
spread  throughout  the  country  districts  that  Slinerva  was  brii 
ing  back  her  favourite.     They  of  the  city  also,  fully  persuad 


*  It  is  related  that  this  Phya  waa  the  ance  of  the  God  Pan  to  Phidippide 

daughterof  a  certain  Socrates,  and  made  little  before   the   battle   of  Marath* 

a  livelihood  by  selling  chaplets,  yet  that  which  Herodotus  himself  states  to  hi 

she  was  afterwards  married  by  Pisistra-  been  received  as  true  by  the  Athenii 

tus  to  his  son  Hipparchus,  which  seems  (vi.  105).    He  might  have  compared  a 

very  improbable.     (See  Glitodem.  Fr.  the  story  of  the  gigantic  phantom-w 

24.)  rior  at  Marathon  who  smote  EpizA 

Mr.  Orote  has  some  just  remarks  upon  with  blindness  as  he  passed  by  him 

the  observations  with  which  Herodotus  strike  the  man  at  his  side  (Herod, 

accompanies  the  story  of  Phya.  It  seems  117),  and  that  of  the  appearance  of  - 

dear  that  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of  Pisis-  two  superhuman  hoplites  in  the  bat 

tratus  fully  believed  in  the  occasional  with  the  Persians  at  Delphi,  whom  ' 

presence  upon  earth  of  the  Gods.    Mr.  Delphians  recognised  for  their  local 

Grute  refers  to  the  weU-known  appear-  rues,  Phylacua  and  Antonoiis  (viii.  38- 
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that  the  woman  was  the  veritable  goddess,  prostrated  themselves 
before  her,  and  received  Pisistratus  back. 

61.  Pisistratus,  having  thus  recovered  the  sovereignty,  mar- 
ried, according  to  agreement,  the  daughter  of  Megacles.  As, 
however,  he  had  already  a  family  of  grown  up  sons,  and  the 
Alcmaeonidae  were  supposed  to  be  under  a  curse,^  he  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  issue  of  the  marriage.  His  wife  at 
first  kept  this  matter  to  herself,  but  after  a  time,  either  her 
mother  questioned  her,  or  it  may  be  that  she  told  it  of  her  own 
accord.  At  any  rate,  she  informed  her  mother,  and  so  it  reached 
her  father  s  ears.  Megacles,  indignant  at  receiving  an  affront  from 
such  a  quarter,  in  his  anger  instantly  made  up  his  differences 
with  the  opposite  faction,  on  which  Pisistratus,  aware  of  what 
was  planning  against  him,  took  himself  out  of  the  country. 
Arrived  at  Eretria,  he  held  a  council  with  his  children  to  decide 
what  was  to  be  done.  The  opinion  of  Hippias  prevailed,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  aim  at  regaining  the  sovereignty.  The  first  step 
was  to  obtain  advances  of  money  from  such  states  as  were  under 
obligations  to  them.  By  these  means  they  collected  large  suras 
from  several  countries,  especially  from  the  Thebans,  who  gave 
them  far  more  than  any  of  the  rest.  To  be  brief,  time  passed, 
and  all  was  at  length  got  ready  for  their  return.  A  band  of 
Argive  mercenaries  arrived  from  the  Peloponnese,  and  a  certain 
Naxian  named  Lygdamis,  who  volunteered  his  services,  was 
particularly   zealous  in  the  cause,   supplying  both  men  and 


In  the  eleventh  year  of  their  exile  the  family  of  Pisis- 
tratus set  sail  from  Eretria  on  their  return  home.  They  made 
the  coast  of  Attica,  near  Marathon,  where  they  encamped,  and 
were  joined  by  their  partisans  from  the  capital  and  by  numbers 
from  the  country  districts,  who  loved  tyranny  better  than  free- 
dom. At  Athens,  while  Pisistratus  was  obtaining  funds,  and 
even  after  he  landed  at  Marathon,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to 
his  proceedings.  When,  however,  it  became  known  that  he  had 
left  Marathon,  and  was  marching  upon  the  city,  preparations 
^ere  made  for  resistance,  the  whole  force  of  the  state  was  levied, 
and  led  against  the  returning  exiles.     Meantime  the  army  of 


*  Vide  infra,  v.  70-1 ;  Thucyd.  i.  126 ;  with  them  after  he  had,  by  a  pledge  to 

*^^i.  Solon,  c.  12.    The  curse  rested  on  spare  their  lives,  induced  Uiem  to  leave 

^bemuponaccountof  their  treatment  of  the  sacred  precinct  of  Minerva  in  the 

^^  paitisans  of  Oylon.     The  archon  of  Acropolis,  but  also  slew  a  number  a^ 

^  time,  Megacles,  not  only  broke  faith  the  altar  of  the  Exmienides. 
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Pisistratus,  which  had  broken  up  from  Marathon,  meeting  their 
adversaries  near  the  temple  of  the  Pallenian  Minerva,*  pitched 
their  camp  opposite  them.  Here  a  certain  soothsayer^  Amphi- 
lytus  by  name,  an  Acamanian,^  moved  by  a  divine  impulse, 
came  into  the  presence  of  Pisistratus,  and  approaching  hiia 
uttered  this  prophecy  in  the  hexameter  measure : — 

"  Now  has  the  cast  been  made,  the  net  is  out-spread  in  the  water. 
Through  the  moonshiny  night  the  tunnies  will  enter  the  meshes.'* 

63.  Such  was  the  prophecy  uttered  under  a  divine  inspira- 
tion.    Pisistratus,  apprehending  its  meaning,  declared  that  he 
accepted   the   oracle,   and  instantly   led   on  his   army.      The 
Athenians  from  the  city  had  just  finished  their  midday  mealy 
after  which  they  had  betaken  themselves,  some  to  dice,  others 
to  sleep,  when  Pisistratus  with  his  troops  fell  upon  them  and  po-ii 
them  to  the  rout     As  soon  as  the  flight  began,  Pisistratus  be- 
thought himself  of   a    most   wise    contrivance,   whereby    th^ 
Athenians  might  be  induced  to  disperse  and  not  unite  in  a  bod^?" 
any  more.     He  mounted  his  sons  on  horseback  and  sent  thei:»^^ 
on  in  front  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  and  exhort  them  to  be  c^^ 
good  cheer,  and  return  each  man  to  his  home.     The  Athenian  ^^ 
took  the  advice,  and  Pisistratus  became  for  the  third   tim^^^ 
master  of  Athens.® 


^  Pall^D^  was  a  village  of  Attica,  near  Acamania  was  famous  for  soothsayers^ 

Qargettus,  which  is  the  modem  Oaritd  especially  at  this  period.     It  is  only  ne 

(Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  45).     It  was  cessary  to  mention  Megistias,  the  Acai 

famous  for  its  temple  of  Minerra,  which  nanian  soothsayer,  at  Thermopylae,  axK 

was  of  such  magnificence  as  to  be  made  Hippomachus,  the   Leucudian    (Leucaa^^ 

the  subject  of  a  special  treatise  by  The-  was  on  the  coast  of  Acamania)  at  Pla- 

mison,  whose  book,  entitled  Pallenia,  is  tSBa.     (Vide  infra,  vii.  221,  and  ix.  38.) 
mentioned  by  Athensus  (vi.  6,  p.  235).        •  Mr.  Grote  is  of  opinion  that  "  the 

The   exact  site  of  the  ancient  village  proceedings"  throughout  this  struggle 

seems  to  be  a  place  about   1^   miles  "  have  altogether  the  air  of  a  concerted 

south-west  of  Oarito,  where  there  are  betrayal  **  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 

extensive  remains  (Leake,  ibid.).  143).    Such,  however,  is  clearly  not  the 

'  Vtdckenaer  proposed  to  read  6  'Axap-  opinion  of  Herodotus.  And  as  the  Alc- 
yfhs  (Ionic  form  of  *Axop>'«^y)  the  Ackar-  mseonidas  were  undoubtedly  at  the  head 
nian,  for  6  *Aiccipy^,  the  Acamanian.  Lar-  of  afifairs,  and  knew  that  they  had  no- 
cher  argued  in  favour  of  this  reading,  thing  to  hope,  but  everything  to  fear, 
while  Gronovius  considered  that  t  AKop-  from  the  success  of  Pisistratus,  it  seems 
Ki^  might  have  the  meaning  of  ''the  quite  inconceivable  that  they  should 
Achamian."  So  too  Schweigha)user,  have  voluntarily  betrayed  the  state  into 
who  renders  "Acaraan,  «wpo<tw#^cAar-  his  hands.  It  is  prejudice  to  suppose 
ntnsis,**  The  vicinity  of  Achamse  to  that  the  popular  party  alone  can  never 
PaJlfind  is  a  circumsatnce  of  some  weight  lose  ground  by  its  own  fault,  or  without 
on  this  side  of  the  question.  And  it  is  a  betrayal.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been 
certain  that  Plato  calls  Amphilytus  a  that  at  this  time,  before  the  weight  of  a 
compatriot  (Theag.  p.  124),  and  that  tyranny  had  been  felt,  many,  as  Hero- 
Clement  calls  him  an  Athenian  (Strom,  dotus  says,  "  loved  tyranny  better  than 
I.  i.  p.  398).    But  on  the  other  hand  freedom^"  and  the  mass  were  indifferent. 


Chap.  62-66. 
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64,  Upon  this  he  set  himself  to  root  his  power  more  firmly,  by 
the  aid  of  a  numerous  body  of  mercenaries,  and  by  keeping  up 
a  fiill  exchequer,  partly  supplied  from  native  sources,  partly  from 
the  countries  about  the  river  Strymon.®  He  also  demanded  host- 
ages from  many  of  the  Athenians  who  had  remained  at  home,  and 
not  left  Athens  at  his  approach ;  and  thes^  he  sent  to  Naxos, 
which  he  had  conquered  by  force  of  arms,  and  given  over  into 
the  charge  of  liygdamis.^  Farther,  he  purified  the  island  of 
Delos,  according  to  the  injunctions  of  an  oracle,  after  the  follow- 
ing fashion.  All  the  dead  bodies  which  had  been  interred  within 
sight  of  the  temple  he  dug  up,  and  removed  to  another  part  of 
the  isle.^  Thus  was  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  established  at 
Athens,  many  of  the  Athenians  having  fallen  in  the  battle,  and 
many  others  having  fled  the  country  together  with  the  son  of 
Alcmseon. 

65.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Athenians  when  Croesus 
made  inquiry  concerning  them.^    Proceeding  to  seek  informa- 


Beaides,  PisiBtratus  was  considered  as  in 
a  great  measure  the  champion  of  demo- 
cracy, and  his  return  was  looked  on  by 
his  countrymen  with  much  the  same 
filings  as  tlv)se  wherewith  the  French 
regarded  that  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in 
1815. 

•  The  revenues  of  Pisistratus  were 
derived  in  part  from  the  income-tax  of 
five  per  cent,  which  he  levied  from  his 
subjects  (Thucyd.  vi.  54.  *ABijyalovs 
fiKOCr^tf  wpcurffififyoi  rStv  yiyyofi4v(ay)i 
in  part  probably  from  the  silver-mines 
at  Laurium,  which  a  little  later  were  so 
remarkably  productive  (Herod,  vii.  144). 
He  had  also  a  third  source  of  revenue,  of 
which  Herodotus  here  speaks,  consisting 
apparently  either  of  lands  or  mines  lying 
near  the  Strymon,  and  belonging  to  him 
probably  in  his  private  capacity.  That 
part  of  Thrace  was  famous  for  its  gold 
and  silver  mines  (infr.  v.  17,  23,  vi.  46; 
Thucyd.  iv.  105;  Strab.  vii.  p.  481). 
llr.  Grote  has,  I  think,  mistaken  tho 
meaning  of  this  passage  (vol.  iv.  p.  145, 
note  ^).  **  Herodotus,"  he  says,  "  tells 
us  that  Pisistratus  brought  mercenary 
soldiers  from  the  Strymon,  but  that  he 
levied  the  money  to  pay  them  in  Attica: 
i^^iCottrt  r^v  rvpayytHa  iwiKovpoiffl  re 
voAAoicri,  Kotl  xP^M^'i'^i'  <rvy6lioi(rij  rSav 
liJkv  €un6$(yi  r&y  8i  kw6  Irpifioyos  wo- 
rafJLov  avyi6yrMy"  The  arguments  by 
which  he  defends  his  translation  (vol.  vii. 
App.  pp.  5H8,  569,  3rd  Edition)  seem  to 
me  bcfiide  the  point.  The  genitive,  r&y  .  . 


<rwi6yrtty,  cannot  possibly  refer  to  the 
dative  iwiKovpouri, 

^  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  ac- 
count of  the  establishment  of  Lygdamis 
in  Naxos  with  the  statements  of  Aris- 
totle on  the  subject.  According  to  Aris- 
totle, the  revolution  which  placed  him 
upon  the  throne  was  of  home  growth, 
and  scarcely  admitted  of  the  interference 
of  a  foreigner.  Telestagoras,  a  man  be- 
loved by  the  common  people,  had  been 
grossly  injured  and  insulted  by  some 
youths  belonging  to  the  oligarchy  which 
then  ruled  Naxos.  A  general  outbreak 
was  the  consequence,  and  the  common 
people  under  Lygdamis,  who  though  by 
birth  an  aristocrat,  placed  himself  at 
their  head,  overcame  the  oligarchy,  and 
made  Lygdamis  king.  (See  the  Frag- 
ments of  Aiistotle  in  Miiller's  Frag.  Hist. 
Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  155,  Fr.  168,  and  compare 
Arist.  Pol.  V.  V.  §  1.)  It  is  of  course 
quite  possible  that  Pisistratus  may  have 
lent  Lygdamis  some  aid  ;  but  if  we  ac- 
cept Aristotle's  account,  which  seems 
too  circumstantial  to  be  false,  we  must 
consider  Herodotus  to  have  been  altoge- 
ther mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  matter. 

2  Compare  Thucyd.  iii.  104. 

'  The  embassy  of  Crcesus  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  been  subsequent  to  the  final 
establishmeut  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens, 
which  was  in  D.O.  542  at  the  earliest. 
(See  Clmton's  F.  H.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  252-4.) 
It  probably  occurred  during  his  first 
term  of  power. 
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tion  concerning  the  Lacedsemonians,  he  learnt  that,  after  pasfi 
ing  through  a  period  of  great  depression,  they  had  lately  beei 
victorious  in  a  war  with  the  people  of  Tegea ;  for,  daring  th* 
joint  reign  of  Leo  and  Agasicles,  kings  of  Sparta,  the  Lace 
daemonians,  successful  in  all  their  other  wars,  suffered  continua 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Tegeans.  At  a  still  earlier  perioi 
they  had  been  the  very  worst  governed  people  in  Greece,  a 
well  in  matters  of  internal  management  as  in  their  relation 
towards  foreigners,  from  whom  they  kept  entirely  aloof.  Th 
circumstances  which  led  to  their  being  well  governed  were  th' 
following : — Lycurgus,  a  man  of  distinction  among  the  Spartani 
hadj;Qnfi^tQ  Delphi)  to  visit  the  oracle.  Scarcely  had  he  enters 
into  the  inner  fane,  when  _the.  Py  thonessexclaimed  aloud, 

"  Oh  !  thou  great  Lycurgus,  that  com'at  to  my  beautiful  dweUiug, 
Dear  to  Jove,  and  to  all  who  sit  in  the  halls  of  Olympus, 
Whether  to  hail  thee  a  god  I  know  not,  or  only  a  mortal. 
But  my  hope  is  strong  that  a  god  thou  wilt  prove,  Lycurgus." 

Some  report  besides,  that  the  Pythoness  delivered  to  him  th« 
entire  system  of  laws  which  are  still  observed  by  the  Spartans 
The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  themselves  assert  that  Lycurgus 
when  he  was  guardian  of  his  nephew,  Labotas,*  king  of  Sparta 
and  regent  in  his  room,  introduced  them  from  Crete ;  *  for  a 
soon  as  he  became  regent,  he  altered  the  whole  of  the  existing 
customs,  substituting  new  ones,  which  he  took  care  should  h 
observed  by  all.  After  this  he  arranged  whatever  appertains 
to  war,   establishing  the   Enomotiae,  Triacades,  and   Syssitia, 


*  Since  T^ahotas  was,  m  all  probability,  truth  seems  to  be  that  Herodotus  ha 

noways  related  to  Lycurgus,  being  of  simply  made  a  mistake, 

the  other  royal  house,  and  Lycurgus  is  *  Aristotle  was  of  this  opinion  (Polit 

said  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  ii.  vii.  §  2 )  and  ii.  vii.  §  I ).    Kcd  ykp   f  o iic c   koX  Kiyt 

most  ancient  writers  to  have  been  regent  rai  8i  t&  wXdtrra  fit  fiifjLrjtr  Bat   rii 

for  Charilaiis,  it  has  been  proposed  (Mar-  KprirtKiiv  'roKtrtlauf  ri  r&y  tiOK^v^tv  .  . 

sham.  Can.  Chron.  p.  428)  to  read — Aw-  koI  ykp  r6v  AvKovpyoy^  8t€  t^w  iictrfK 

Kovpyop  i'TirpoTf^arra   ilBtK^iidov  /iky  v-e/ov  r^v  Xapt\<iov  rov  $curi\49os  iraroAi 

ftouTOV,     fiaffiKt^oPTot    8i     2»o^irr^«y  vity  aircS^fii^cre,  t<Jt€  rhy  w\t7<rroy  8m 

A€<a$<irtv,      Larcher  approves  of  this  rpi}lfai  xp'^*'oy  ^^p^  fhv  Kpitrriy. 

emendation,  and  translates  accordingly.  •  That  the  iyufAorlai  were  divisions  c 

Clinton  also  is  satisfied  with  it.  (F.  H.  the  Spartan  cohort  {\6xos)  is  proved  b; 

vol.  i.  p.  144,  note  ^)     But  in  the  first  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Thucydide 

place  the  reading  in  Herodotus  is  at  least  (v.  68)  and  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vi.  ii 

as  old  as  Pausanias,  who  says,  **  Hero-  §  12;  Rep.  Lac.  xi.  §  4).      Thucydide 

dolus  in  his  discourse  of  CrcDsus  asserts  says  the  \6xos  contained  four  pentc 

that  Labotas  in   his  boyhood  had  for  costyes  and  512  men,  the  i>enteco8ty 

guardian  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver."  (Paus.  four  enomoties,   and   128  men.     Xenc 

III.  ii.  §  3.)    And  secondly,  the  altera-  phon  gives  but  two  pentecostyes  to  th 

tion  would  not  remove  the  diflSculty.  \6xos,  and  two  enomoties  to  the  pentc 

For  Labotas  was  dead  seventy  years  be-  costys.    It  is  probable  that  the  Spartan 

fore  Charilaiis  mounted  the  throne.  The  had  changed  the  organization  of  thei 
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beiides  wliich  he  instituted  the  senate/  and  the  ephoralty.® 
Svich  was  the  way  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  became  a  well- 
goyemed  people. 

66.  On  the  death  of  Lycurgns  they  built  him  a  temple,  and 
d^v-er  since  they  have  worshipped  him  with  the  utmost  reverence. 
Xlieir  soil  being  good  and  the  population  numerous,  they  sprang 
ixj>  rapidly  to  power,  and  became  a  flourishing  people.  In  con- 
aoquence  they  soon  ceased  to  be  satisfied  to  stay  quiet ;  and, 
regarding  the  Arcadians  as  very  much  their  inferiors,  they  sent 
to  consult  the  oracle  about  conquering  the  whole  of  Arcadia. 
rhe  Pythone^  thusansweredjflifim : 

**  Cravest  thou  Arcady  ?  Bold  is  thy  cravrng.    I  shall  not  content  it, 
Muiy  the  men  that  in  Arcady  dwell,  whose  food  is  the  acorn —  . 
They  will  never  allow  thee.    It  is  not  I  that  am  niggard. 
I  wul  give  thee  to  dance  in  Tegea,  with  noisv  foot-£il. 
And  with  the  measuring  line  mete  out  the  glorious  champaign." 

^JVTien  the  Lacedsemonians  received  this  jeply,  leaving  the  rest 
of  Arcadia  untouched,  they  marched  against  the  Tegeans,  carry— 
1*^  with  them  fetters,  so  confident  had  this  oracle  (which  was, 
^  truth,  but  of  base  metal)  made  them  that  they  would  enslave 
^e  Tegeans.  The  battle,  however,  went  against  them,  and 
°^^*iny  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Then  these  persons,  wearing 
"^^  fetters  which  they  had  themselves  brought,  and  fastened 


^*^k^y  dating  the  interval.     The  word  less  than  a  revolution  can  recover  it. 

f*|^#Mr(a  implies  that  its  members  were  (Compare  the  history  of  Rome  under  the 

^'Und  togetner  by  a  common  oath.    Cf.  last  Tarquin.    Lycurgus  appears  to  have 

^^%ych.  in  voa  ivufunla — rd^is  ris  di&  made  scarcely  any  changes  in  the  cansti^ 

^^^yUtp  iy^fioTos,  tution.    What  he  did  was  to  alter  the 

Of  the  rpiriKdits  nothing  seems  to  be  customs  and  habits  of  the  people.  Witb. 

?^own.    They  may  have  been  also  divi-  re^;ard  to  the  senate,  its  institution  was 

^ox^  of  the  army — but  divisions  eon-  pnmitive,  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine 

^^^d  to  the  camp,  not  existing  in  the  that  it  had  ever  dropped  out  of  use.  Ah, 

^l<i.  however,  the  whole  Spartan  constitution 

'^he  word  trwrtrlna  would  seem  in  this  was  considered  to  be  the  work  of  Lycur- 

^*^ee  not  to  have  its  ordinary  signifies-  gus,  aU  its  parts  came  by  degrees  to  be 

1^1^,  "common  meals"  pr  "messes/*  assigned  to  him. 

"^t  to  be  i4>plied  to  the  "  set  of  persons  •  The  institution  of  the  Ephoralty  is 

1*^0.0  were  appointed  to  mess  together."  ascribed  to  Lycurgus  by  Xenophon  (De 

^^  Sparta  itself,  each  "  mess  "  usually  Hep,  lAoed.  viii.  3),  Satyrus  (ap.  Diog. 

f^iiauted  of  15  persons.    This  was  pro-  Laert.  i.  68),  and  tlie  author  of  the  let- 

°^ly  the  case  also  in  the  camp,  civil  ters  ascribed  to  Plato  (£p.  viii.).    Plu- 

^d  military  arrangements  in    Sparta  tarch  (Lycurg.  c.  7),  and  Aristotle  (Po- 

^^^^Ukg  mixed  up  inseparably.    If  so,  the  lit.  v.  9,  §  1 )  assign  it  to  Theopompus. 

^ptiVK^t  may  have  contained  two  messes.  These  conflicting  statements  are  best  re« 

^  It  ii  quite  inconceivable  that  Lycur-  conciled  by  considering  that  the  ephors 

6^  ihould  in  any  sense  have  instituted  existed  as  a  magistracy  at  least  from 

the  lenate.     If  it  ever  comes  to  pass  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  but  obtained  an 

a  monarchy  that  the  councU  of  the  no-  entirely  new  position  in  the  reign   of 

y^  ceases  to  be  a  power  in  the  state,  Theopompus.     (Cf.  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of 

1^  dots  not  owe  its  re-establishment  to  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  354,  and  see  the  Essays 

^^Tili  or  fuast-royal  authority.  Nothing  appended  to  Book  V.  Essay  L) 

VOL.L  It 
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together  in  a  string,  measured  the  Tegean  plain  as  they  executed 
their  labours.  The  fetters  in  which  they  worked,  were  still,  in. 
my  day,  preserved  at  Tegea  where  they  hung  round  the  walls  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea.^ 

67.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  early  contest  witli  tha 
Tegeans,  the  Lacedaemonians  met  with  nothing  but  defeats ;  but 
in  the  time  of  Crcesus,  under  the  kings  Anaxandrides  and  Aristo, 
fortune  had  turned  in  their  favour,  in  the  manner  which  I  will 
now  relate.  Having  been  worsted  in  every  engagement  by 
their  enemy,  they  sent  to  Delphi,  and  inquired  of  the  oracle 
what  god  they  must  propitiate  to  prevail  in  the  war  against  the 
Tegeans.  The  answer  of  the  Pythoness  was,  that  before  they 
could  prevail,  they  must  remove  to  Sparta  the  bones  of  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon.^  Unable  to  discover  his  burial-place, 
they  sent  a  second  time,  and  asked  the  god  where  the  body  of 
the  hero  had  been  laid.  T^^  fnllnwing  yaa  th^  ^i^wp.r  ^lipy 
received : — 

'*  Level  and  smooth  ia  the  plain  where  Arcadian  Tegea  standeth ; 
Thereftwo  winds  are  ever,  by  strong  necessity,  blowing. 
Counter-stroke  answers  stroke,  and  evil  lies  upon  evil. 
There  all-teeming  Earth  doth  harbour  the  son  of  Atrides ; 
Bring  thou  him  to  thy  city,  and  then  be  Tegea*s  master." 

After  this  reply,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  no  nearer  discovering 
the  burial-place  than  before,  though  they  continued  to  search 
for  it  diligently ;  until  at  last  a  man  named  Lichas,  one  of  the 
Spartans  called  Agathoergi,  found  it.  The  Agathoergi  are 
citizens  who  have  just  served  their  time  among  the  knight^ 
The  five  eldest  of  the  knights  go  out  every  year,  and  are  bound 
during  the  year  after  their  discharge,  to  go  wherever  the  State 
sends  them,  and  actively  employ  themselves  in  its  service.* 


'  Minerva  Alea  was  an  Arcadian  God-  of  Alcmena  from  Haliartus  to  Sparta 

dess.    She  was  worshipped  at  Mantinea,  (Plut.  de  Socr.  Qen.  p.  577,  £.). 

Manthyrea,  and  Alea,  as  weU  as  at  Te-  *  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  paa- 

gea.     Her  temple  at  Tegea  was  particu-  sage  with  the  statement  of  Xenophon 

farly  magnificent.    See  the  description  concerning  the  mode  of  election  of  the 

in  Pausanias  (VIII.  xlvii.  §  1-2).     The  knights  (DeRep.  Laced,  iv.  3.).    Xeno- 

name  Alea  does  not  appear  to  be  a  local  phon  says  the  ephors  choose  three  Iw- 

appellative,  like  Assesia  (supra,  ch.  19),  mypircuj  who  each  selected  a  hundred 

PflJldnis  (ch.  52),  &c.,  but  rather  a  title,  youths,   which  seems  at  first  sight  to 

signifying  *  protectress ' — lit.  **  she  who  miply  that  the  whole  body  of  the  knights 

gives  Ci-otjk^"  was  renewed  annually.    It  is  impossible 

^  Compare  the  removal  of  the  bones  to  suppose  that  no  more  than  five  retired 

of  Tisamenus  from  Helice   to   Sparta  each  year.    Such  an  arrangement  would 

(Pausan.  vit.  i.  §  3) ;  of  Theseus  from  have  soon  made  the  knights  a  body  of 

Scyros  to  Athens  (ib.  iii.  iiL  §  6);   of  old  men.    Possibly  the  Ephors  of  each 

Khesus  from  the  plain  of  Troy  to  Am-  year  appointed  HippagretsD  who  drew 

phipolis  (Poly en.  Strateg.  vi.  53);  and  out  the  list  of  knights  afresh,  having 
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68.  Lichas  was  one  of  this  body  when,  partly  by  good  luck, 
partly  by  his  own  wisdom,  he  discovered  the  burial-place. 
Intercourse  between  the  two  SJtates  existing  just  at  this  time, 
he  went  to  Tegea,  and,  happening  to  enter  into  the  workshop  of 
a  smith,  he  saw  him  forging  some  iron.  As  he  stood  marvelling 
at  what  he  beheld,^  he  was  observed  by  the  smith  who,  leaving 
off  his  work,  went  up  to  him  and  said, 

.  "  Certainly,  then,  you  Spartan  stranger,  you  would  have  been 
wonderfully  surprised  if  you  had  seen  what  I  have,  since  you 
make  a  marvel  even  of  the  working  in  iron.  I  wanted  to  make 
myself  a  well  in  this  room,  and  began  to  dig  it,  when  what 
Hunk  you?  I  came  upon  a  coffin  seven  cubits  long.  I  had 
never  believed  that  men  were  taller  in  the  olden  times  than 
they  are  now,  so  I  opened  the  coffin.  The  body  inside  was  of 
the  same  length :  I  measured  it,  and  filled  up  the  hole  again." 

Such  was  the  man's  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  The  other, 
on  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  conjectured  that  this 
was  the  body  of  Orestes,  of  which  the  oracle  had  spoken.  He 
guessed  so,  because  he  observed  that  the  smithy  had  two  bellows, 
which  he  understood  to  be  the  two  winds,  and  the  hammer  and 
anvil  would  do  for  the  stroke  and  the  counternstroke,  and  the 
iron  that  was  being  wrought  for  the  evil  lying  upon  evil.  This 
he  imagined  might  be  so  because  iron  had  been  discovered  to 
the  hurt  of  man.  Full  of  these  conjectures,  he  sped  back  to 
Sparta  and  laid  the  whole  matter  before  his  countrymen.  Soon 
after,  by  a  concerted  plan,  they  brought  a  charge  against  him, 
and  began  a  prosecution.  Lichas  betook  himself  to  Tegea,  and 
on  his  arrival  acquainted  the  smith  with  his  misfortune,  and 
proposed  to  rent  his  room  of  him.  The  smith  refused  for  some 
time ;  but  at  last  Lichas  persuaded  him,  and  took  up  his  abode 


power  to  scratch  off  the  roll  such  as  they  '  Herodotus  means  to  represent  that 

thought  unworthy,  and  to  place  others  the  forging  of  iron  was  a  novelty  at  the 

upon  it,  the  five  senior  members  only  time.    Brass  was  known  to  the  Greeks 

being  incapable  of  re-appointment.    The  before  iron,  as  the  Homeric  poems  suffi- 

greater  number  of  the  knights  would  ciently  indicate.     Cf.  also  Hesiod.  Op. 

usually  be  re-appointed,  but  besides  the  et  Dies,  150-1. 

five  eldest  who  necessarily  retired,  the  ,      .      ,          ,       ,          ,         .,       . 

HippagreUe  would  omit  any  whom  they  «»*J  «.  h  X*^*.?J±  TfxVc   «'***«  i  r  f^. 

thought  unfit  for  the  service.    All  ac-  ^     oTt'aijpo?. 

oountB  agree  in  representing  the  knights 

as  the  picked  ^tt/A  of  Sparta.    (Xenoph.  and  Lucretius, 

1.  8.  c.  Plutarch.  Lye.  o.  25.     Eiwtath.  ..p^^^  ^^b  quam  ferri  oogniius  xxsub"  (v.  1292). 

ad  IL  e.  2:3.)    The  substitution  of  older 

man  by  Leonidas  before  Thermopyl»  Hence  smithies  were  termed  xo^KctOf 

(mfrd,  vii.  205,  and  note  ad  toe.)  was  ex-  x*^^f«»  ^  ^  ^»  instance,— and  smith* 

ceptional.  x"^*^* 
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in  it.  Then  he  opened  the  grave,  and  collecting  the  bones, 
returned  with  them  to  Sparta.  From  henceforth,  whenever  the 
Spartans  and  the  Tegeans  made  trial  of  each  other's  skill  in 
arms,  the  Spartans  always  had  greatly  the  advantage ;  and  by 
the  time  to  which  we  are  now  come  they  were  masters  of  most 
of  the  Peloponnese. 

69.  Croesus,  informed  of  all  these  circumstances,  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Sparta,  with  gifts  in  their  hands,  who  were  to  ask  the  • 
Spartans  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him.    They  received  strict 
injunctions  as  to  what  they  should  say,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
Sparta  spake  as  follows : — 

"  Croesus,  king  of  the  Lydians  and  of  other  nations,  has  sent 
ns  to  speak  thus  to  you ;  '  Oh !  LacedaDmonians,  the  god  has 
bidden  me  to  make  the  Greek  my  friend ;  I  therefore  apply  to 
you,  in  conformity  with  the  oracle,  knowing  that  you  hold  the 
first  rank  in  Greece,  and  desire  to  become  your  friend  and  ally 
in  all  true  faith  and  honesty.' " 

Such  was  the  message  which  Croesus  sent  by.  his  heralds. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  aware  beforehand  of  the  reply 
given  him  by  the  oracle,  were  full  of  joy  at  the  coming  of  the 
messengers,  and  at  once  took  the  oaths  of  friendship  and  alliance : 
this  they  did  the  more  readily  as  they  had  previously  contracted 
certain  obligations  towards  him.  They  had  sent  to  Sardis  on 
one  occasion  to  purchase  some  gold,  intending  to  use  it  on  a 
statue  of  Apollo — the  statue,  namely,  which  remains  to  this 
day  at  Thomax  in  Laconia,*  when  Croesus,  hearing  of  the  matter, 
gave  them  as  a  gift  the  gold  which  they  wanted. 

70.  This  was  one  reason  why  the  Lacedaemonians  were  so 
willing  to  make  the  alliance :  another  was,  because  Croesus  had 
chosen  them  for  his  friends  in  preference  to  all  the  other 
Greeks.  They  therefore  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  come 
at  his  summons,  and  not  content  with  so  doing,  they  further 
had  a  huge  vase  made  in  bronze,  covered  with  figures  of  animals 


^  Paumniaa  declares  that  the  gold  ob-  explanation  cannot  be  given  of  the  pas- 

tained  of  Croeflus  by  the  I^acedscmonians  sage  of  Theopompus  (Fr.  219.),  which 

was  used  in  fact  upon  a  statue  of  Apollo  distinctly  asserts  that  the  original  object 

at  Ainydae  (III.  x.  §  10).    Larcher,  and  of  the  LacedsBiuonians  was  to  buy  guld 

Siebelis  (ad  Pausan.  1.  s.  c.)  remark  that  for  the  Amyclrean  statue.    One  interest- 

this  does  not  in  reality  contradict  Hero-  ing  fact  is  learnt  from  tlfis  writer,  viz. : 

dotus,  since  he  only  states  the  intention  that  the  gold  was  iise<l  to  cover  tlie  face 

of  the  Spartans,  wnich  Pausanias  reco-  of  the  statue,  which  was  of  colossal  size, 

guises,  while  the  latter  gives  in  addition  45  feet  high,  according  to  Pausanias  (ui. 

their  act.  six.  f  2). 

This  is  no  doubt  true.    But  the  i 
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all  round  the  outside  of  the  rim,  and  large  enough  to  contain 
three  hundred  amphone,  which  they  sent  to  Crcesus  as  a  return 
for  his  presents  to  them.  The  vase,  however,  never  reached 
Sardis.  Its  miscarriage  is  accounted  for  in  two  quite  different 
ways.  The  Lacedflemonian  story  is,  that  when  it  reached 
Samos,  on  its  way  towards  Sardis,  the  Samians  having  know- 
ledge of  it,  put  to  sea  in  their  ships  of  war  and  made  it  their 
prize.  But  the  Samians  declare,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  who 
had  the  vase  in  charge,  happening  to  arrive  too  late,  and  learn- 
ing that  Sardis  had  fallen  and  that  Croesus  was  a  prisoner,  sold 
it  in  their  island,  and  the  purchasers  (who  were,  they  say,  pri- 
vate persons)  made  an  offering  of  it  at  the  shrine  of  Juno  :*  the 
sellers  were  very  likely  on  their  return  to  Sparta  to  have  said 
that  they  had  been  robbed  of  it  by  the  Samians.  Such,  then, 
was  the  fate  of  the  vase. 

71.  Meanwhile  Croesus,  tAVTTi£rj^^A--gyftP.^ft  in  a  wmT^g  afniRgj 
led  his  forces  into  Cappadoc4a,  fully  expecting  to  defeat  Cyrus 
and  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persians  While  he  was  still 
engaged  in  making  preparations  for  his  attack,  a  Lydian  named 
Sandanis,  who  had  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  wise  man,  but 
who  after  this  obtained  a  very  great  name  indeed  among  his 
countrymen,  came  forward  and  counselled  the  king  in  these 
words: 

"  Thou  art  about,  oh !  king,  to  make  war  against  men  who 
wear  leathern  trousers,  and  have  all  their  other  garments  of 
leather ;  •  who  feed  not  on  what  they  like,  but  on  what  they 
can  get  from  a  soil  that  is  sterile  and  unkindly ;  who  do  not 
indulge  in  wine,  but  drink  water ;  who  possess  no  figs  nor  any- 
thing else  that  is  good  to  eat  If,  then,  thou  conquerest  them, 
what  canst  thou  get  from  them,  seeing  that  they  have  nothing 
at  aU  ?  But  if  they  conquer  thee,  consider  how  much  that  is 
precious  thou  wilt  lose :  if  they  once  get  a  taste  of  our  pleasant 
things,  they  will  keep  such  hold  of  them  that  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  make  them  loose  their  grasp.  For  my  part,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  the  gods,  that  they  have  not  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Persians  to  invade  Lydia." 

Croesus  was  not  persuaded  by  this  speech,  though  it  was  true 
enough ;  for  before  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  the  Persians  pos- 
sessed none  of  the  luxuries  or  delights  of  life: 


•  Vide  infra,  li.  182. 

'  For  a  description  of  the  Fenian  drew,  lee  note  on  oh.  X35, 
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72.  The  Gappadocians  are  known  to  the  Gneeks  by  the  name 
of  SyrifiUQs.^  Before  the  rise  of  the  Persian  power,  they  had 
been  subject  to  the  Medes;  but  at  the  present  time  they  "were 
within  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  for  the  boundary  between  the 
Median  and  the  Lydian  empires  was  the  riyer  Halys.  This 
stream,  which  rises  in  the  mountain  country  of  Armenia,  runs 
first  through  Cilicia ;  afterwards  it  flows  for  a  while  with  the 
Matieni  on  the  right,  and  the  Phrygians  on  the  left :  then,  when 
they  are  passed,  it  proceeds  with  a  northern  course,  separating 
the  Cappadocian  Syrians  from  the  Paphlagonians,  who  occupy 
the  left  bank,  thus  forming  the  boundary  of  almost  the  whole 
of  Lower  Asia,  from  the  sea  opposite  Cyprus  to  the  Euxine. 
Just  there  is  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  a  journey  of  fiye  days 
across  for  an  active  walker.^ 


'  Vide  infra,  viL  72.  The  Cappado- 
oians  of  Herodotus  inhabit  the  country 
bounded  by  the  Euxine  on  the  north, 
the  Halys  on  the  west,  the  Armenians 
apparently  on  the  east  (from  whom  the 
04>P<'^<)c>'^8  are  olearly  distinguished, 
vii.  72-3),  and  the  Matieni  on  the  south. 
It  has  been  usual  to  consider  the  fact 
that  the  Cappadodans  were  always  called 
Syrians  by  the  Greeks  (supra,  ch.  6,  infrt^ 
viL  72;  Strab.  xii.  p.  788;  Dionys.  Pe- 
rieg.  ver.  772;  Scylax.  p.  80;  Ptol.  v.  6; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  946 ;  Eustatb.ad  Dion. 
Per.)  as  althost  indisputable  evidence  of 
their  being  a  Semitic  race.  (Priohard'fe 
researches  into  the  Phys.  Hist,  of  Man- 
kind, vol.  iii.  p.  561 ;  Bunsen's  Philoso- 
phy of  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  10.)  But 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  questioning 
this  conclusion.  See  the  Critical  Essays, 
Essay  zi..  On  the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  thto 
Nations  of  Western  Asia. 

In  the  Persian  inscriptions  Cappado- 
«ia  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Ka- 
tapatuka,  and  f4)peared  to  be  assigned 
wider  limits  than  those  g^ven  in  Hero- 
dotus. (See  Col.  Rawliuson's  Memoir 
on  the  Behistun  Inscription.  Vol.  II. 
'  p.  95. )  No  countries  are  named  between 
Armenia  and  Ionia  but  Cappadocia  and 
Saparda,  which  together  fill  up  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor  except  the  western  coast. 
See  the  three  enumerations  of  the  Per- 
sian provinces  in  the  inscriptions  of  Da^ 
rius  (pages  197,  280,  and  294  of  the  first 
volume  of  CoL  Rawlinson's  Memoir),  and 
compare  the  notes  on  the  Babylonian 
text  (vol.  iii.  p.  xix.). 

^  Herodotus  tells  us  in  one  place  (iv. 
101)  that  he  reckons  the  day's  journey 
at  200  stadia,  that  is  ti  aboat  2d  of  our 


mQes.  If  we  regard  this  as  the  measure 
intended  here,  we  must  consider  that 
Herodotus  imagined  the  isthmus  of  K »- 
tolia  to  be  but  1 15  miles  across,  165  miles 
short  of  the  truth.  It  must  be  observed* 
however,  that  the  ordinary  day's  joui^ 
ney  cannot  be  intended  by  the  4Ms 
tifCt&y^  iufipL  The  &y^p  fv{vvos  is  not 
the  mere  common  traveller.  H0  is 
the  lightly-equipped  pedestrian,  and  his 
dav's  journey  must  be  estimated  at  some- 
thing considerably  above  200  staddu 
Major  Rennell,  in  his  comments  on  ths 
passage  (Qeogr.  of  Herod,  p.  190),  made 
an  allowance  on  this  account,  and  reck- 
oned the  day's  journey  of  the  "acti'v« 
walker  "  at  aoout  30  miles.  Even  thua^ 
however,  the  error  of  Herodotus  remain- 
ed verv  considerable — a  mistake  of  130, 
instead  of  165,  miles.  Dahlmann  (Life 
of  Herod.,  pp.  72-3.  E.  T.)  endeavours  to 
vindicate  Herodotus  from  having  erred 
at  all.  He  remarks  that  the  story  of 
Phidippides  (Herod,  vi.  106)  pro\'es  that 
the  trained  runners  (^/icpoSpo/iot)  of  the 
period  could  travel  from  50  to  60  miles 
a  day,  and  supposes  Herodotus  to  allude 
to  certain  known  cases  in  which  the 
isthmus  had  been  traversed  in  five  days. 
But  1.  it  does  not  seem  correct  to  regiurd 
the  kyiip  tUCmfos  as  the  same  with  the 
ilfupo9p6fios,  and  2.  Herodotus  ^peaiB 
to  speak  not  of  any  particular  case  or 
cases,  but  generally  of  all  lightlv  equip- 
ped pedestrians.  He  cannot  tnerefore 
be  rightly  regarded  as  free  from  mistake 
in  the  matter.  Probably  he  considered 
the  isthmus  at  least  100  miles  narrower 
than  it  really  is. 

It  renders  such  a  mistake  the  less  sur- 
prising  to  find  that  Pliny,  after  all  the 
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73.  There  were  two  motives  which  led  Crceeus  to  attack 
Cappadocia:  firstly,  he  jcoveted  the  land,  which  he  wished  to  I  •     -^  '■^ 
add  to  his  own  dominions ;  but  the  chief  reason  was,  that  he     ^^  ^^^ 
wanted  to  revenge  on  Cyrus  the  wrongs  of  Astyages,  and  was^/ 
made  confident  by  the  oracle  of  being  able  so  to  do :  for  the 
Astyages,  son  of  Cyaxares  and  king  of  the  Modes,  who  had  been 
dethroned  by  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  was  Croesus'  brother  by 
marriage.     This  marriage  had  taken  place  under  circumstances 
which  I  will  now  relate.    A  band  of  Scythian  nomads,  who  had 
left  their  own  land  on  occasion  of  some  disturbance,  had  taken 
refuge  in  Media.     Cyaxares,  son  of  Phraortes,  and  grandson  of 
Deloces^  was  at  that  time  king  of  the  country.    Becognising 
them  as  suppliants,  he  began  by  treating  them  with  kindness, 
and  coming  presently  to  esteem  them  highly,  he  intrusted  to 
their  care  a  number  of  boys,  whom  they  were  to  teach  their 
ianguage  and  to  instruct  in  the  use  of  the  bow.     Time  passed, 
and  the  Scythians  employed  themselves,  day  after  day,  in  hunt- 
ing, and  always  brought  home  some  game ;  but  at  last  it  chanced 
tJiat  one  day  they  took  nothing.     On  their  return  to  Cyaxares 
^mth  empty  hands^  that  monarch,  who  was  hot-tempered,  as  he 
showed  upon  the  occasion,  received  them  very  rudely  and  in- 
sultingly,   in  consequence  of  this  treatment,  which  they  did  not 
<5onceive  themselves  to  have  deserved,  the  Scjrthians  determined 
*tu)  take  one  of  the  boys  whom  they  had  in  charge,  cut  him  in 
pieces,  and  then  dressing  the  flesh  as  they  were  wont  to  dress 
tdiat  of  the  wild  animals,  serve  it  up  to  Cyaxares  as  game  :  after 
^%?hich  they  resolved  to  convey  themselves  with  all  speed  to 
SSardis,  to  the  court  of  Alyattes,  the  son  of  Sadyattes.    The  plan 
"^as  carried  out:   Cyaxares  and  his  guests  ate  of  the  flesh 
]prepared.by  the  Scythians,  and  they  themselves,  having  ao- 
^mplished  their  purpose,  fled  to  Alyattes  in  the  guise  of 

suppliants. 

■  ■••'• 

^d^tioDfil  information  dexived  from  the  hand,  is  to  be  compared  to  the  Kdsid,  or 

expedition  of  Alexander  and  the  Roman  foot-meesenger  of  the  present  day,  who, 

^>coapation,  estimated  the  distance  at  no  in  fine  weather  and  over  a  tolerably  easy 

xnoro  than  200  Koman,  or  less  than  190  country,  ought  to  accomplish  50  miles 

British  mfles.    (Plin.  vi.  2.)  per  diem.    It  may  be  doubted,  however, 

[The  day's  jonmey  of  Herodotus,  men-  considering  the  rugged  character  of  the 

tioiied  in  iv.  101,  refers  to  the  reffular  range  of  Taurus  and  its  branches,  if  the 

caravan  stage  performed  by  loaded  ca-  most  active  K&id  could  pass  from  Tar* 

Duels  or  mnles,  and  is  correctly  enough  ee-  sus  on  the  Mediterranean  to  Samsoon 

^matad  at  200  Olympic  stadia.      The  on  the  Euxine— estimated  by  Erato* 

avflnige  length  of  such  a  stage  at  the  pre-  sthenes  (Strab.  ii.  1)  at  3000  Btadia-^in 

lent  day  is  ^farsakhg,  or  about  22^  English  less  than  10  days.— H.C.B.] 

miles.    The  1ifii€po9p6fiios,  on  the  other 
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74.  Afterwards,  on  the  refusal  of  Alyattes  to  give  up  hu 
suppliants  when  Cyaxares  sent  to  demand  them  of  him,  wai 
broke  out*  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  and  continued 
for  five  years,  with  various  success.  In  the  course  of  it  the 
Medes  gained  many  victories  over  the  Lydians,  and  the  Lydians 
also  gained  many  victories  over  the  Medes.  Among  their  othei 
battles  there  was  one  night  engagement  As,  however,  the 
balance  had  not  inclined  in  favour  of  either  nation,  anothei 
combat  took  place  in  the  sixth  year,  in  the  course  of  which,  just 
as  the  battle  was  growing  warm,  day  was  on  a  sudden  changec 
into  night.  This  event  had  been  foretold  by  Thales,  the  Mile 
sian,  who  forewarned  the  lonians  of  it,  fixing  for  it  the  verj 
year  in  which  it  actually  took  place.*  The  Medes  and  Lydians 
when  they  observed  the  change,  ceased  fighting,  and  were  alike 
anxious  to  have    terms  of  peace   agreed  on.     Syennesis^   o: 


'  Mr.  Grote  remarks  that  ''  the  pas- 
sage of  nomadic  hordes  from  one  govern- 
ment in  the  East  to  another  has  been 
always,  and  is  even  down  to  the  present 
day,  a  frequent  cause  of  dispute  between 
the  different  governments:  they  are  va- 
luable both  as  tributaries  and  as  sol- 
diers." And  he  proceeds  to  give  instances 
(vol.  iii.  p.  310,  note  1 ).  But  one  cannot 
but  suspect  the  whole  story  to  be  either 
pure  invention,  or  a  distorted  represen- 
tation of  the  fact,  that  some  of  tne  Scy- 
thians whom  Cyaxares  had  expelled  from 
Media  fled  westward  and  took  service 
with  the  Lydian  king.  (See  the  subject 
discussed  in  the  Essay  **  On  the  Early 
Chronology  and  History  of  Lydia.") 

I  Various  years  have  been  assigned  as 
the  true  date  of  this  eclipse.  Among 
the  ancients,  Pliny  (ii.  xii.)  placed  it  01. 
48.  4  (B.C.  584;,  Clemens  Aiexandrinus 
(Stromat.  i.  d.  354)  in  01.  50.  1  (b.c. 
579).  Of  modems,  Volney  inclines  to 
B.C.  625,  Bouhier  and  Liarcher  to  b.o. 
597,  Mr.  Clinton  to  B.C.  603,  Ideler  and 
Mr.  Orote  to  b.c.  610,  Des  Yignoles  and 
Mr.  Bosanquet  to  B.C.  585.  Mr.  Orote 
says  that  ''recent  calculations  made  by 
Oltmanns  from  the  newest  astronomical 
tables,  and  more  trustworthy  than  the 
caloulations  which  preceded,  have  shown 
that  the  eclipse  of  610  B.C.  fulfils  the 
conditions  required,  and  that  the  other 
eclipses  do  not "  (Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  312,  note).  Mr.  Bosanquet 
(Fall  of  Nineveh,  p.  14)  depends  on  the 
still  more  recent  calculations  of  Mr.  Hind 
and  Mr.  Airey. 

That  Thales  predicted  this  eclipse  was 


asserted  by  Aristotle's  disciple,  Eudemiv 
(Clem.  Alex.  J.  s.c.),  as  also  by  Cic.  (d< 
Div.  i.  49)  and  Pliny  (ii.  12).    Anothei 

Srediction  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Aristotl< 
imself  (Polit.  i.  v.),  that  of  a  good  olive 
crop.  A  third  by  Nicolas  of  Damascui 
(p.  68,  Orelli).  Anaxagoras  was  saic 
to  have  foretold  the  fall  of  an  aerolite 
(Arist.  Meteorol.  i.  7). 

[The  prediction  of  this  eclipse  bi 
Thales  may  fairly  be  classed  with  th* 
prediction  of  a  good  olive-crop  or  of  th< 
fall  of  an  aerolite.  Thales,  indeed,  coul( 
only  have  obtained  the  requisite  know 
ledge  for  predicting  eclipses  from  th< 
Chaldseans,  and  that  the  science  of  thes* 
astronomers,  although  sufficient  for  th* 
investigation  of  lunar  eclipses,  did  no 
enable  them  to  calculate  solar  eclipses  - 
dependent  as  such  a  calculation  is,  no 
only  on  the  determination  of  the  perioi 
of  recurrence,  but  on  the  true  projectioi 
also  of  the  track  of  the  sun's  shadow 
along  a  particular  line  over  the  surfao 
of  the  earth — may  be  inferred  from  ou 
finding  that  in  the  astronomical  cano: 
of  Ptolemy,  which  was  compiled  ft^i 
the  Chaldean  registers,  the  observation 
of  the  moon's  eclipse  are  alone  entered.— 
H.C.R.] 

'  The  name  Syennesis  is  common  t 
all  the  kings  of  Cilicia  mentioned  in  hie 
tory.  Vide  infra,  v.  118;  vii.  98;  Xc 
noph.  Anab.  i.  ii.  §  25;  iEschyl.  Pen 
324.  It  has  been  supposed  not  to  b 
really  a  name,  but,  like  Pharaoh,  a  titl< 
Cf.  Bahr  in  loc. 

(The  Cuneiform  inscriptions  do  no 
assist  us  in  determining  whether  Syei 
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Cilicia,^  and  Labynetus*  of  Babylon,  were  the  persons  who 
mediated  between  the  parties,  who  hastened  the  taking  of  the 
oatlxs^  and  brought  about  the  exchange  of  espousals.     It  was 


Qeds  'waa  a  title  or  a  proper  name.   The 

only  cuneiform  name  which  has  any  re- 

ienilt>lance*to  it  is  that  of  Sidni,  who  was 

kin|5  of  Daydn,  a  province  contiguous  to 

Cilicia,  under  the  first  Tiglatbpileser  of 

iasyria,  in  about  b.c.  1120.    The  kings 

of  Cilicia  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  are  of 

a  much  later  date,  being  the  respective 

contemporaries    of    Cyaxares,    Darius, 

Xerxes,    and    Artaxerxes    Mnemon. — 

H.C.R.] 

'  Cilicia  had  become  an  independent 
ttate,  either  by  the  destruction  of  Assy- 
na,  or  in  the  course  of  her  decline  after 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon.  Previously, 
she  had  been  included  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Assyrian  kings. 

[Cicilia  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Cu- 
neifonn  mscriptions  about  B.C.  711,  Sar- 
gon,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  having 
■Mit  an  expedition  against  AmbriSy  the 
•on  ofKhuliya,  who  was  hereditary  chief 
of  Ttth(d  (the  southern  slopes  of  Taurus), 
wd  upon  whom  the  Assyrian  monarch 
M  Mid  at  an  ecurlier  period  to  have  be- 
rtowed  the  country  of  Cilicia  (^AiVaA:)  as 
the  dowry  of  his  daughter  Mtwnk,  Am- 
*^i  it  appears,  regardless  of  this  nlliance 
*^d  of  the  favour  with  which  he  was 
•f^ated  by  S&rgon,  had  cultivated  rela- 
tions with  the  Kings  of  Musiik  and  Vanp- 
^  (Meahech  and  Ararat,  or  the  Moschi 
*id  Armenia),  who  were  in  revolt  against 
^"•yria,  and  thus  drew  on  himself  the 
hostility  of  the  great  king.  His  chief 
^*y,  Bit' Bur  Idas,  was  taken  and  sacked, 
jnd  he  himself  was  brought  a  prisoner 
^  Nineveh,  Assyrian  colonists  being 
■®ot  to  occupy  the  country. 

^  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  about 
^•c.  701,  Cilicia  again  revolted  and  was 
jBduced,  a  vast  number  of  the  inhabitants 
**ing  carried  ofi^  to  Nineveh  to  assist,  in 
<*ncert  with  Chaldwan,  Aramsean,  Sy- 
^t  and  Acmenian  captives,  in  building 
^  famous  palace  of  which  the  ruins 
h*^e  lately  been  excavated  at  Koyunjik. 
..  ?*arhaddon  also  again  attacked  Ci- 
"j3»  in  about  b.c.  685,  and  took  and 
Jj^dered  21  large  cities  belonging  to 
w*o  country,  Cilicia  is  said  in  this  pas- 
*?o  to  be  a  wooded  and  mountainous 
'^^  above  Tahai  (Tubal  of  Scripture), 
'^en  Polyhistor  describes  as  conti- 
fittous  events  under  the  reign  of  Sen- 
^herib^the  repulse  by  the  Assyrians 
of  a  Greek  invasion  of  Cilicia,  the  erec- 


tion of  a  trophy  on  the  spot  to  comme- 
morate the  monarch's  exploits,  and  the 
subsequent  building  of  Tarsus — he  is 
probably  confoimding  together  three  in- 
dependent matters  belonging  to  three 
distinct  periods  of  history ;  for  the  only 
hostile  contact  of  the  Greeks  and  Assy- 
rians recorded  in  the  inscriptions,  took 
place  imder  Sargon,  while  Sennacherib's 
trophy  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
refers  to  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  and  not  to 
any  repulse  of  the  Greeks;  and  Tarsus, 
again,  instead  of  being  built  by  Senna- 
cherib, may  be  conjectured  from  a  pas- 
sage in  the  annals  of  Esarhaddon,  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  latter  monarch 
after  the  conquest  of  Sidon.  A  city  at 
any  rate  named  after  Esarhaddon,  was 
built  at  this  period  with  the  assistance 
of  the  kings  of  PhoDuicia  and  the  Greek 
kings  of  Cyprus,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  peopled  with  colo- 
nists from  the  far  East. 

The  son  of  Esarhaddon,  about  ten 
years  later,  appears  for  the  fourth  time 
to  have  overrun  Cilicia  previous  to  his 
attack  on  Aradus,  but  the  passage  in  the 
annals  of  this  king  referring  to  the  expe- 
dition in  question  is  too  defective  to  be 
turned  to  much  historical  accoimt. 

Bochart  supposes  the  name  of  Cilicia 
to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  root  p^H, 
and  to  have  been  given  to  the  country 
on  account  of  its  rugged  and  stony  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  Hebrew  Kh'tlik,  although 
applied  to  "stones,"  signifies  properly, 
"  to  be  smooth  "or  "  polished,"  and  ia 
thus  singularly  inapplicable  to  Cilicia. 
There  are,  indeed,  no  grounds  whatever 
for  assigning  a  Semitic  etymology  to  the 
name.  The  ancient  Cilicians  in  all  pro- 
bability belonged  to  the  same  Scythic 
family  as  the  neighbouring  races  of  Me- 
shech  and  Tubal.— H.C.R.] 

^  The  Babylonian  monarch  at  this 
time  was  either  NabopolasHar  or  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. (See  the  Astronomical  Ca- 
non.) Neither  of  these  names  is  properly 
Hellenized  by  Labynetus.  LAbynetus 
is  undoubtedly  the  Nabimahid  of  the  in- 
scriptions, the  Nabonadius  of  the  Canon, 
the  Nabonnedus  of  Berosus  and  Mega- 
sthenes.  There  was  only  one  king  of  the 
name  between  Nabonassar  (b  c.  747)  and 
Cyrus.  He  reigned  1 7  years,  from  b.c. 
555  to  B.C.  538.    If  the  name  here  be 
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they  who  advised  that  Alyattes  should  give  his  daughter 
Aryenis  in  marriage  to  Astyages  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  knowing, 

ias  they  did,  that  without  some  sure  bond  of  strong  necessily, 
there  is  wont  to  be  but  little  security  in  men's  covenants.  Oaths 
are  taken  by  these  people  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  Greeks^ 
except  that  they  make  a  slight  flesh  wound  in  their  arms, 
from  which  each  sucks  a  portion  of  the  other's  blood.^ 

75.  CjrugJ^ftd  captured  this  Astyapes^  who  was  his  mother's 
father,  and  kept  hiBoTprtSoner,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  bring 
^  J       forward  in  another  part  of  my  history.    This  capture  formed  the 
\  ^  ^  ground  of  quarrel  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  in  consequence  of 

which  CroBBus  sent  his  servants  to  ask  the  oracle  if  he  should 
J    .  attack  the  Persians ;  and  when  an  evasive  answer  came,  fancying 

^  it  to  be  in  his  favour,  carried  his  arms  into  the  Persian  territory. 

When  he  reached  the  river  Halys,  he  transported  his  army 
across  it,  as  I  maintain,  by  the  bridges  which  exist  there  at  the 
present  day;*  but,  according  to  the  general  belief  of  the 
Greeks,'  by  the  aid  of  Thales  the  Milesian.  The  tale  is,  that 
Croesus  was  in  doubt  how  he  should  get  his  army  across,  as  the 
bridges  were  not  made  at  that  time,  and  that  Thales,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  camp,  divided  the  stream  and  caused  it  to 
flow  on  both  sides  of  the  army  instead  of  on  the  left  cmly.  This 
he  eflFected  thus: — Beginning  some  distance  above  the  camp, 
he  dug  a  deep  channel,  which  he  brought  round  in  a  semicircle^ 
so  that  it  might  pass  to  rearward  of  tlie  camp ;  and  that  thus 
the  river,  divert^  from  its  natural  course  into  the  new  channel 
at  the  point  where  this  left  the  stream,  might  flow  by  the  station 


not  a  mistake  of  our  author's,  this  Laby-  are  more  likely  to  have  been  of  the  mo- 

Detus  must  have  been  a  prince  of  the  dem  type.     By  his  use  of  the  plural 

royal  house,  sent  in  command  of  the  number  in  this  place  we  may  oonclndey 

Babylonian  contingent,  of  whom  nothing  that  on  the  route  to  whieh  he  refers  the 

else  is  known.    He  might  be  a  son  of  river  ^^as  crossed  by  two  bridges,  advans* 

Nabopolassar.  tage  being  taken  of  its  separation  int6 

*  Vide  infra,  iy.  70,  and  Tacit.  AnnaL  two  channels.  This  is  the  case  now  at 
zii.  47.  Bafra,  on  the  route  between  Samsun  and 

*  The  Halys  {Kizil  Irmak)  is  fordable  Sindpi^,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
at  no  very  great  distance  from  its  mouth  beeA  the  point  at  which  Croesus  passed 
(Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  toI.  i.  p.  327),  the  river.  The  fact  of  the  double  chan- 
but  bridges  over  it  are  not  unfrequent  nel  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story 
(ibid.  p.  297,  411).    These  are  of  a  very  about  Thales. 

simple  construction,  consisting  of  planks  ^  Larcher  (vol.  i.  p.  313)  remarks  that 

laid  across  a  few  slender  beams,  extend-  this  opinion  held  its  ground  notwith* 

ing  from  bank  to  bank,  without  any  pa^  standing  the  opposition  of  Herodotus, 

rapet.     Bridges  with  stone  piers  have  It  is  spoken  of  as  an  indisputable  (act 

existed  at  some  former  period  (ib .  p.  32B  ),  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Nubee, 

but  they  belong  probably  to  Roman,  and  18),  bv  Lucian  (Hippias,  §2,  vol.  vii. 

not  to  an^  earlier  times.    The  ancient  p.  295),  and  by  Diodes  Laertius  (i. 

constructions  mentioned  by  Herodotus  36). 
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of  lihe  army,  and  afterwards  fall  again  into  the  ancient  bed  In 
thiB  way  the  river  was  split  into  two  streams,  which  were  both 
easily  fordable.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  water  was  entirely 
drained  off  firom  the  natural  bed  of  the  river.  But  I  am  of  a 
different  opinion ;  for  I  do  not  see  how,  in  that  case,  they  could 
have  crossed  it  on  their  return, 

76.  Having  passed  the  Halys  with  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, Crcesus  entered  the  district  of  Cappadocia  which  is  called 
Pteria.®  It  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  SinSpi  *  upon 
the  Euxine,  and  is  the  strongest  position  in  the  whole  country 
thereabouts.  Here  Croesus  pitched  his  camp,  and'  began  to 
ravage  the  fields  ol  the  Spians.  He  besieged  and  took  the 
chief  city  of  the  Pterians,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to 
slavery:  he  likewise  made  himself  master  of  the  surrounding 
villages.  Thus  he  brought  ruin  on  the  Syrians,  who  were  guilty 
of  no  offence  towards  him.  Meanwhile,  Cyrus  had  levied  an 
amy  and  marched  against  Croesus,  increasing  his  numbers  at ./ 
every  step  by  the  forces  of  the  nations  that  lay  in  his  waj^ 
Before  beginning  his  march  he  had  sent  heralds  to  the  lonians, 
with  an  invitation  to  them  to  revolt  from  the  Lydian  king: 
they,  however,  had  refused  compliance.  Cyrus,  notwithstanding, 
marched  against  the  enemy,  and  encamped  opposite  them  in 
the  district  of  Pteria,  where  the  trial  of  strength  took  place 
between  the  contending  powers.  The  combat  was  hot  and 
Uoody,  and  upon  both  sides  the  number  of  the  slain  was  great ; 
nor  had  victory  declared  in  favour  of  either  party,  when  night 
came  down  upon  the  battle-field.  Thus  both  armies  fought 
valiantly. 

77.  Croesus  laid  the  blame  of  his  ill  success  on  the  number 
of  his  troops,  which  fell  very  short  of  the  enemy ;  and  as  on  the 
next  day  Cyrus  did  not  repeat  the  attack,  he  set  off  on  his  return 
to  Sardis,  intending  to  collect  his  allies  and  renew  the  contest  in 


'  Pteria  in  Herodotus  is  a  district,  not  Asiatic  strongfaolds,  as  to  a  certain  Me* 

a  city,  as  Larcher  supposes  (not.  ad  loc.).  dian  city,  and  to  the  acropolis  of  Baby- 

Itfl  capital  (  "  the  city  of  the  Pterians  " )  Ion.    (Steph.  Byz.  1.  s.  c.) 
may  have  borne  the  same  name,  as  Ste-        *  Sindp^,  which  recent  events  have 

phen  seems  to  have  thought  ^ad  voc.  once  more  made  famous,  was  a  colony 

Tlrtfta\  but  this  is  uncertain.    The  site  of  the  Milesians,  founded  about  b.c.  630 

cannot  possibly  be  BiBogkdt'Keuit  where  (infra,  iv.  12).    It  occupied  the  neck  of 

M.  Tezier  places  it  (Asie  Mineure,  vol.  i.  a  small  peninsula  projecting  into  the 

pp.  222-4),  for  the  connexion  of  the  name  Euxine  towards  the  north-east,  in  lat. 

mth  Sin6^,  both  in  Herodotus  and  in  42^,   long.   83°,   nearly.      The  ancient 

Stephen,  implies  that  Pteria  was  near  town  has  been  completely  ruined,  and 

the  eoasi.     A  name  resembling  Pteria  the  modem  is  built  of  its  fragmeata 

to  have  been  given  to  several  (Hamilton**  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  31 7«9). 
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the  spring.     He  meant  to  call  on  the  Egyptians  to  send  him 
aid,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance  which  he  had  con- 
eluded  \vith  Amasis,*  previously  to  his  league  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians.   He  intended  also  to  summon  to  his  assistance  the 
Babylonians,  under  their  king  Labynetus,*  for  they  too  were 
bound  to  him  by  treaty :  and  further,  he  meant  to  send  word  to 
Sparta,  and  appoint  a  day  for  the  coming  of  their  succours. 
Having  got  together  these  forces  in  addition  to  his  own,  he 
would,  as  soon  as  the  winter  was  past  and  springtime  come, 
march  once  more  against  the  Persians.     With  these  intentions 
Croesus,  immediately  on  his  return,  despatched  heralds  to  his 
various  allies,  with  a  request  that  they  would  join  him  at  Sardis 
in  the  course  of  the  fifth  moiith  from  the  time  of  the  departure 
uf  his  messengers.     He  then  disbanded  the  army — consisting  of 
mercenary  troops — which  had  been  engaged  with  the  Persians 
and  had  since  accompanied  him  to  his  capital,  and  let  them 
depart  to  their  homes,  never  imagining  that  Cyrus,  after  a  battle 
in  which  victory  had  been  so  evenly  balanced,  would  venture  to 
march  upon  Sardis. 

78.  While  Croesus  was  still  in  this  mind,  all  the  suburbs  of 
Sardis  were  found  to  swarm  with  snakes,  on  the  appearance  of 
which  the  horses  left  feeding  in  the  pasture-grounds,  and  flocked 
to  the^  suburbs  to  eat  them.  The  king,  who  witnessed  the 
unusual  sight,  regarded  it  very  rightly  as  a  prodigy.  He  there- 
fore instantly  sent  messengers  to  the  soothsayers  of  Telmessus,^ 


1  The  treaty  of  Amafiis  with  Croosus  this  king,  however,  the  last  of  the  Baby- 
would  suffice  to  account  for  the  hostility  Ionian  monarchs,  so  far  as  it  has  been  as 
of  the  Persians  against  Egypt.  (See  note  yet  recovered  from  the  monuments,  ia 
on  Book  ii.  ch.  177.)                  ^  exclusively  domestic,  and  thus  does  not 

3  Undoubtedly  the  Nabonadius  of  the  enable  us  to  ascertain  what  part  he  took 

Canon,  and  the  Nabunahid  of  the  monu-  in  the  contest  between  Cyrus  and  CroB- 

ments.    The  fact  that  it  was  with  this  bus. — H.  C.  R.] 

monarch  that  Croesus  made  his  treaty  *  Three  distmct  cities  of  Asia  Minor  are 

helps  greatly  to  fix  the  date  of  the  fall  called  by  this  name.     One  of  them — 

of  Sardis;  it  proves  that  that  event  can-  more  properly  spelt  Termessus — was  in 

not  have  happened  earlier  than  B.C.  554.  Pisidia.  (See  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex,  i.27, 28, 

For  Nabunahid  did  not  ascend  the  throne  where  the  form  iised  is  Tt\iuiTe6s\  and 

tiU  B.C.  555   (Astron.  Can.)  and  a  full  compare  Strab.  xiii.  p.  952;  Ptol.  v.  5; 

year  must  be  allowed  between  the  con-  Polyb.  xxii.  18,  §  4.)    Another  was  in 

elusion  of  the  treaty  and  the  taking  of  Cam,  seven  miles  (GO  stades)  from  Ha- 

the  Lydian  capital.  Ucamassus  (Polemon,  Fr.  35),  to  which 

[As  Nebuchadnezzar  had  a  few  years  city  it  was  attached  by  Alexander  (Plin^ 
previouslycarried  the  Babylonian  arms  H.  N.  v.  29).  The  third  and  most  fa- 
over  all  Western  Asia,  reasserting  the  mous  was,  properly  speaking,  in  Lycia; 
ancient  Assyrian  supremacy  over  the  but  it  was  so  near  the  confines  of  Caria 
countries  which  touched  the  Mediter-  as  to  be  sometimes  assigned  to  that  coun- 
ranean,  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  try.  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  TcXfutrcr^t; 
existence  of  political  relations  between  compare  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  27;  Liv.  xxxviL 
Ctgmus  and  Nabunahid.    The  history  of  16;  and  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  15.)  It  has  been 
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to  consult  them  upon  the  matter.     His  messengers  reached  the 

city,  and  obtained  from  the  Telmessians  an  explanation  of  what 

the  prodigy  portended,  but  fate  did  not  allow  them  to  inform 

their  lord ;  for  ere  they  entered  Sardis  on  their  return,  Croesus 

was  a  prisoner.    What  the  Telmessians  had  declared  was,  that 

Crcesus  must  look  for  the  entry  of  an  army  of  foreign  invaders 

into  his  country,  and  that  when  they  came  they  would  subdue 

the  native  inhabitants ;  since  the  snake,  said  they,  is  a  child  of 

earth,  and  the  horse  a  warrior  and  a  foreigner.     Croesus  was 

already  a  prisoner  when  the  Telmessians  thus  answered  his 

inquiry,  but  they  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  taking  place  at 

Sardis,  or  of  the  fate  of  the  monarch. 

^9.  Cyrus,  however,  when  Croesus  broke  up  so  suddenly  fix)m 
his  quarters  after  the  battle  at  Pteria,  conceiving  that  he  had 
inarched  away  with  the  intention  of  disbanding  his  army,  con- 
gidered  a  little,  and  soon  saw  that  it  was  advisable  for  him  to 
advance  upon  Sardis  with  all  haste,  before  the  Lydians  could 
get  their  forces  together  a  second  time.  Having  thus  deter- 
mined, he  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  his  plan.  He  marched 
forward  with  such  speed  that  he  was  himself  the  first  to 
announce  his  coming  to  the  Lydian  king.  That  monarch, 
placed  in  the  utmost  difficulty  by  the  turn  of  events  which  had 
gone  so  entirely  against  all  his  calculations,  nevertheless  led 
out  the  Lydians  to  battle.  In  all  Asia  there  was  not  at  that 
time  a  braver  or  more  warlike  people.*     Their  manner  of 


doobted  which  of  the  last  two  was  the  ten  Telmrasu^  not  TelmtiBSus,  as  in  Ar- 

dlty  famous  for  its  soothsayers.     Col.  rian.  (See  Clarke's  Trsvels,  vol.  ii.  p.  222 

Leake  decides  in  favour  of  the  Telmessus  et  seqq.;  Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  p.  243 

-  Halicamassus  (Num.  HeU.  Asia,  p.  et  seqq. ;    Leake's  Tour,  p.  128;   and 


64;  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  iv.  p.240),  for  pictorial  i-epresentations  constdt  the 

bat,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  insufficient  magnificent  work  of  M.  Texier,  vol.  ilL 

grounds.  The  Lexicographers  (Photius,  plates  166-178.) 

Saidas,   Etym.  Magn.,  acc.)  are  unani-  On  the  celebrity  of  the  Telmissian  di- 

inous  in  giving  the  prophetic  character  viners  see  Arr.  Exp.  Al.  i.  25;  ii.  3;  Cic. 

to  the  Lycian  city;   and  when  Cicero  De  Div.  i.  41,42;   Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  1. 

(De  Div.  i.  41)  and  Clement  of  Aleian-  .  According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria, 

drift  (Strom,  i.  p.  400)  place  the  pro-  their  .special  power  lay  in  the  interpreta- 

pfaetic  Telmessus  in  Caria,  it  is  quite  tion  of  dreams  ^Strom.  i.  16 ;   p.  361). 

possible  that  they  mean  the  same  city.  He  speaks  as  if  their  reputation  still  con- 

(8ee  Smith's  Diet,  of  Qreek  and  Roman  tinued  in  his  own  day.  (Cohort,  ad  Qent. 

Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  1122,  and  Miiller's  §  3;  p.  40.) 

Fr.  Hist.  Or.  vol.  iv.  p.  394.)  *  Mr.  Qrote  has  some  good  observa- 

The  Lycian  Telmessus  lay  upon  the  tions  on  the  contrast  between  the  earlier 

eoast  occupying  the  site  of  the  modem  and  the  later  national  character  of  the 

Tillage  of  Makriy  where  are  some  curious  Lydians  and  Phrygians  (HiBt.  of  Qreeoe, 

rsfDjaina,  especially  tombs,  partly  Greek,  vol.  iii.  pp.  289-291).    The  Lydians  did 

parfly  native  Lycian.    In  the  Greek  in-  not  become  afipoilairot  {JEech,  Pen.  40) 

fleriptioDB  at  this  place  the  name  is  writ-  until  after  the  Persian  conquest. 
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BATTLE  IN  THE  PLAIN  BEFORE  SARDIS. 


Boov:!. 


fighting  was  on  horseback ;  they  carried  long  lances,  and  were 
clever  in  the  management  of  their  steeds. 

80.  The  two  armies  met  in  the  plain  before  Sardis.  It  is  a 
vast  flat,  bare  of  trees,  watered  by  the  Hyllns  and  a  number  of 
other  streams,  which  all  flow  into  one  larger  than  the  rest, 
called  the  Hermus.^  This  river  rises  in  the  sacred  mountain  of 
the  Dindymenian  Mother,*  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  town 
of  Phocsea.' 

When  Cyrus  beheld  the  Lydians  arranging  themselves  in 


'  SardU  (the  modem  Sart)  stood  in 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Hermus  at  a 
point  where  the  hills  approach  each 
other  more  closely  than  in  any  other 
place.  Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
town  remain,  but,  except  the  ruins  of 
the  great  temple  of  Cyb^M  (infra,  v. 
102),  they  seem  to  be  of  a  late  date 
(Texier,  vol.  iii.  pp.  17-19).  Above  Sar- 
dis, to  the  east,  opens  out  the  plain, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Cogamus 
with  the  Hermus,  thus  described  by 
Chandler :  **  The  plain  beside  the  Her- 
mus which  divides  it,  is  well  watered  by 
rilLs  from  the  slopes.  It  is  wide,  beauti- 
ful, and  cultivated."  (Travels,  vol.  L 
ch.  Ixxiv.  p.  289.)  Strabo  appears  to 
have  intended  this  by  his  "plain  of 
Cyrus,"  which  adjoined  Phrtfgia  (xiii.  p. 
929).  See  Rennell's  Geography  of  West- 
ern Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  383. 

There  is  a  second  more  extensive  and 
still  richer  plain  below  Sardis,  of  which 
Strabo  also  speaks  {{rwoK€7rai  rf  w6\u 
(Sardis)  r6  rt  SopStay^y  ircS/oy,  ical  r6 
rov*£p/Aou,  ical  r6  KoDtrrpiordy,  avytx^ 
re  Cm  a  ical  irdvrcty  ipiffra  ire- 
Zluv).  This  plain  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Uyllus  with  the  Hermus, 
and  reaches  from  Magnesia,  the  modem 
Manser,  to  Sardis.  It  is  thus  spoken  of 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows: — "Prom  Manser  we 
started  before  nine  o'clock,  and  travelled 
across  the  valley  directly  north.  At  two 
miles  distance  we  crossed  the  river  Her- 
mus by  a  bridge,  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  its  tributary,  the  Hyllus,  by 
a  ferry;  the  latter  is  larger  (?)  than  the 
main  river,  which  it  joins  within  a  fur- 
long of  the  ferry.  The  valley  over  which 
we  continued  to  ride  must  be  at  least 
twelve  miles  directly  across  from  Manser. 
.  .  .  The  land  is  excellent,  and  I  scarcely 
saw  a  stone  during  the  first  eighteen 
miles.  Cotton  and  com  grow  luxuriantly, 
but  there  are  few  trees  (compare  Hero- 
dotus's  ^i\6v)  except  the  willow  and 
pollard  poplar.''  (FeUows*  Aaia  Minor, 


p.  201 .)  This  must  certainly  be  the  plain 
intended  by  Herodotus:  r6  ir^iov  t6 
irp6  rov  ttmos  rov  2af>8ii}yov  .  .  ,  Z  ik 
Zk  ahr  ov  iroro/Aol  ^iorrts  ical  ((AAo< 
KaX  "twos  ffv^^ityvvtri  4s  rdw  fi^i- 
(TToy,  Ka\*6fitvoy  84  "Epftow.  But  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  battle  can 
really  have  taken  place  on  this  side  of 
Sardis. 

*  The  Dindymenian  mother  was  Cy- 
hi\4,  the  special  deity  of  Phrygia.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  for  certain  what  moun- 
tain or  moimtain* range  Herodotus  in- 
tended by  his  oipos  Mrjrphs  AivBvfi^nis. 
The  interior  of  Asia  Minor  was  but  verr 
little  known  in  his  dav.  Probably,  how*- 
ever,  he  meant  to  place  the  sources  of 
the  Hermus  in  Phrygia,  which  is  correct 
so  far  as  it  goes. 

The  Hermus  rises  from  two  principal 
sources,  both  in  the  range  oi  Morad, 
which  is  a  branch  from  the  great  chain 
of  Taurus,  forming  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  streams  which  flow  westward 
into  the  iEgean,  and  those  which  run 
northward  into  the  Euxine.  The  chief 
source  of  the  two  is  not,  as  Col.  Leiike 
thought  (Asia  Minor,  p.  109),  that  which 
rises  near  the  modem  Ghiediz  or  Kodus 
(the  Kodo/  of  Strabo),  but  the  stream 
flowing  from  the  foot  of  Morad  Dagk, 
which  has  perhaps  some  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  Mount  Diudymcn^  of 
Strabo  (xiii.  p.  897)  and  our  author. 
See  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  voL  i.  p. 
108. 

'  The  Hermus  (Ghiediz-C/iai)  now  falls 
into  the  sea  very  much  neai*er  to  Smyrna 
than  to  Phocffia.  Its  course  is  perpe- 
tually changing  (Chandler,  vol.  i.  ch. 
xxi.),  and  of  late  years  its  embouchure 
has  been  gradually  approaching  Smyrna, 
whose  harbour  is  seriously  threatened  by 
the  extensive  shoals  which  advance  op- 
posite the  Sanjiac  Kalch,  formed  of  the 
mud  brought  down  by  the  Hermus. 
(See  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  L  p. 
46.) 
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order  of  battle  on  this  plain,  fearful  of  the  strength  of  their 
cavalry,  he  adopted  a  device  which  Harpagus,  one  of  the  Medes, 
suggested  to  him.  He  collected  together  all  the  civmels  that 
had  come  in  the  train  of  his  anny  to  carry  the  provisions  and 
the  baggage,  and  taking  off  their  loads,  he  mounted  riders  upon 
them  accoutred  as  horsemen.  These  he  commanded  to  advance 
in  front  of  his  other  troops  against  the  Lydian  horse ;  behind 
them  were  to  follow  the  foot  soldiers,  and  last  of  all  the  cavalry. 
When  his  arrangements  were  complete,  he  gave  his  troops 
orders  to  slay  all  the  other  Lydians  who  came  in  their  way 
without  mercy,  but  to  spare  Croesus  and  not  kill  him,  even  if 
he  should  be  seized  and  offer  resistance.  The  reason  why  Cyrus 
opposed  his  camels  to  the  enemy's  horse  was,  because  the  horse 
has  a  natural  dread  of  the  camel,  and  cannot  abide  either  the 
sight  or  the  smell  of  that  animal.  By  this  stratagem  he  hoped 
to  make  Croesus's  horse  useless  to  him,^  the  horse  being  what  he 
chiefly  depended  on  for  victory.  The  two  armies  then  joined 
battle,  and  immediately  the  Lydian  waivhorses,  seeing  and 
smelling  the  camels,  turned  round  and  gaUoped  off;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  all  Croesus's  hopes  withered  away.  The 
Lydians,  however,  behaved  manfully.  As  soon  as  they  under- 
stood what  was  happening,  they  leaped  off  their  horses,  and 
engaged  with  the  Persians  on  foot.  The  combat  was  long ;  but 
at  last,  after  a  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  Lydians  turned 
and  fled.  They  were  driven  within  their  walls,  and  the  Persians 
laid  siege  to  Sardis. 

81.  Thus  the  siege  began.  Meanwhile  Croesus,  thinking  that 
the  place  would  hold  out  no  inconsiderable  time,  sent  off  fresh 
heralds  to  his  allies  from  the  beleaguered  town.  His  former 
messengers  had  been  charged  to  bid  them  assemble  at  Sardis  in 
the  course  of  the  fifth  month ;  they  whom  he  now  sent  were  to 
say  that  he  was  already  besieged,  and  to  beseech  them  to  come 
to  his  aid  with  all  possible  speed.  Among  his  other  allies  Croesus 

did  nnt  nmit  t^  Pftn^l  tn  TiarfHrpTnt^n. -  --- 

It  chanced,  however,  tliat  the  Spartans  were  themselves 


*  It  is  mid  that  in  one  of  the  cnreat  that  the  horses  of  the  enemy  might  be 

battles  between  the  Servians  and  the  frightened  by  them."    It  was,  however, 

Turks   "  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  determined  on  this  occasion  not  to  have 

tile  Tui^ish  camp,  and  some  of  the  ge-  recourse  to  stratagem.    (Frontier  Lands 

nsrals  proposed  that  the  camels  should  of  the  Christian  and  the  Turk,  vol.  ii. 

be  placed  in  front  of  the  army,  in  order  p.  380.) 


176  WAR  OF  SPARTA  WITH  ARGOS.  Book  I. 

just  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Argives  about  a 
place  called  Thjrrea,'  which  was  within  the  limits  of  Argolis, 
but  had  been  seized  on  by  the  Lacedaemonians.    Indeed,  the 

^  whole  country  westward,  as  far  as  Cape  Malea,  belonged  once  to 
the  Argives,  and  not  only  that  entire  tract  upon  the  main- 
land, but  also  Cythera,  and  the  other  islands.^  The  Argives 
;>  collected  troops  to  resist  the  seizure  of  Thyrea,  but  before  any 

'  battle  was  fought,  the  two  parties  came  to  terms,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  three  hundred  Spartans  and  three  hundred  Argives 
should  meet  and  fight  for  the  place,  which  should  belong  to  the 
nation  with  whom  the  victory  rested.^  It  was  stipulated  also 
that  the  other  troops  on  each  side  should  return  home  to  their 
respective  countries,  and  not  remain  to  witness  the  combat, 
as  there  was  danger,  if  the  armies  stayed,  that  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  on  seeing  their  countrymen  undergoing  defeat^  might 
hasten  to  their  assistance.  These  terms  being  agreed  on,  the 
two  armies  marched  off,  leaving  three  hundred  picked  men  on 
each  side  to  fight  for  the  territory.  The  battle  began,  and  so 
equal  were  the  combatants,  that  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when 
night  put  a  stop  to  the  fight,  of  the  whole  six  hundred  only 
three  men  remained  alive,  two  Argives,  Alcanor  and  Chromius, 
and  a  single  Spartan,  Othryadas.  The  two  Argives,  regarding 
themselves  as  the  victors,  hurried  to  Argos.  Othryadas,  the 
Spartan,  remained  upon  the  field,  and,  stripping  the  bodies  of 
the  Argives  who  had  feUen,  carried  their  armour  to  the  Spartan 
camp.  Next  day  the  two  armies  returned  to  learn  the  result. 
.At  first  they  disputed,  both  parties  claiming  the  victory,  the 


',  Thyrea  was  the  chief  town  of  the  about  b.c.  748.    See  Mtiller^s  Dorians, 

district  called  Cynuria,  the  border  ter-  vol.  i.  p.  154.     Compare  the  Fragment 

ritory  between  Laconia  and  Argolis  (cf.  of  Ephorus  (15,  ed.  Didot),   **  avfiirpdr' 

Thucyd.  v.  41).     The  Cynurians  were  rciy  8i  ical  AaiccScuooy/ovr,  cfrc  ^orh- 

a  remnant  of  Uie  ancient  population  of  ffturras    r^    Zik    r^v  ttfyfiviiw    tvrvx^t 

the  Peloponnese  before  the  Dorian  con-  cTrc  «cal  crvyepyohs  c^ciy  yofiCa-atrras  irpis 

quest.    They  called  themselves  lonians,  t6  Kara\v<rat  r6y  ^tl^ctva  ii^^prifid- 

and  claimed  to  be  o^r^X^oKcs  (vide  infra,  yoy  ait  robs  r^y  iiytfioy  iay  rmy 

viii.  73).  The  convent  of  Luku  seems  to  IltXoiroyyiifftwy,   V   iicuyoi    irpo4' 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  Here 


on  "a  tabular  hiU  covered  with  shrubs  '  Thucydides  confirms  this  fact  (v. 

and  small  trees,  and  having  a  gentle  de-  41).  The  Argives,  130  years  afterwards, 

scent  towards  the  river  of  Luhi**  are  proposed  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  a 

extensive  remains  ofa  considerable  town  treaty  which  they   were  making  with 

(Leake's  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  487).     The  Sparta,  to  the  effect  that,  on  due  notice 

distance  ^m  the  sea  is  greater  by  a  given,  Thyrea  might  again  be  fought  for, 

good  deal  than  in  the  time  of  Thucy-  t<nr^p  «cal  trp^rtpiy  irorc.    The  Spartans 

dides  (iv.  57 ),  as  the  river  has  brought  thought  the  pro(x>flal  folly,  so  much  had 

down  large  deposits.  opinion  changed  in  the  interval. 
1  In  the  time  of  Pheidon  the  First, 
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one,  because  they  had  the  greater  number  of  survivors;  the 
other,  because  their  man  remained  on  the  field,  and  stripped 
the  bodies  of  the  slain,  whereas  the  two  men  of  the  other  side 
ran  away ;  but  at  last  they  fell  from  words  to  blows,  and  a  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  both  parties  suflfered  great  loss,  but  at  the 
end  the  Lacedaemonians  gained  the  victory.^  Upon  this  the 
Argives,  who  up  to  that  time  had  worn  their  hair  long,  cut  it 
off  close,  and  made  a  law,  to  which  they  attached  a  curse, 
binding  themselves  never  more  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  never 
to  allow  their  women  to  wear  gold,  until  they  should  recover 
Thyrea.  .At  the  same  time  the  Lacedaemonians  made  a  law 
the  very  reverse  of  this,  namely,  to  wear  their  hair  long,  though 
they  had  always  before  cut  it  close.  Othryadas*  himself,  it  is 
said,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  three  hundred,  prevented  by  a  ' 
sense  of  shame  from  returning  to  Sparta  after  all  his  comrades 
had  fallen,  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself  in  Thyrea. 

83.  Although  the  Spartans  were  engaged  with  these  matters 
when  the  herald  arrived  from  Sardis  to  entreat  them  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  besieged  king,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
they  instantly  set  to  work  to  afford  him  help.  They  had  com- 
pleted their  preparations,  and  tte  ships  were  just  ready  to  start, 
when  a  second.message  informed  them  that  the  place  had  already 
fallen,  and  that  Crosus  was  a  prisoner.  Deeply  grieved  at  his 
misfortune,  the  Spartans  ceased  their  efforts. 

84.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  Sardis  was  taken.  On  c  ., 
the  fourteenth  ^day  of  the  siege  Cyrus  bade  some  horsemen  ride 
about  his  lines,  and  make  proclamation  to  the  whole  army  that 
he  would  give  a  reward  to  the  man  who  should  first  mount  the 
walL  After  this  he  made  an  assault,  but  without  success.  His 
troops  retired,  but  a  certain  Mardian,  Hjrroeades  by  name, 
resolved  to  approach  the  citadel  and  attempt  it  at  a  place  where 

no  guards  were  ever  set.     On  this  side  the  rock  was  so  pre-  ^ 


3  Plutarch  asserts  that  there  was  do  gone;  ho  then  crawled  forth/ erected  a 

second  hattle,  but  that  an  appeal  was  trophy,  and  wrote  a  superscription  with 

made  to  the  Amphictyons,  who  decided  his  blood;  when  he  had  done  this,  lie 

in  fisTour  of  Sparta  (Moral,  ii.  p.  306,  fell  dead    (Suidas   in  voc.   'oa^vcCStjs). 

B.).    He  cites  as  his  authority  a  certain  According  to  another  story,  he  survived 

Chryeruins,  who  had  written  a  book  en-  the  occasion,  and  was  afterwards  slain 

titled  ncXoiroi'Fi}o'iaKa.  by  Perilaiis,  son  of  Alcanor,  one  of  the 

^  Various  tales  were  told  of  Othry-  two  Argives  who  escaped  (Pausan.  ii. 

adibB.     According  to  one  (Theseus  ap.  xx.  §6).    Othryadas  was  a  favourite  sub- 

Stob.  Flor.  vii.   67)    he  was  mortally  ject  with  the   epigram  writers.     (See 

wounded  in  the  fight,  upon  which  he  Brunck's  Analecta,  vol.  i.  pp.  130,  496 ; 

hid  himself  under  some  of  the  dead  bo-  vol.  ii.  p.  2.) 
dies  till  the  two  Argive  survivors  were 

VOIi.    I.  N 
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cipitous,  and  the  citadel  (as  it  seemed)  so  impregnable,  that  no 
fear  was  entertained  of  its  being  carried  in  this  place.  Here 
was  the  only  jK)rtion  of  tlie  circuit  round  which  their  old  king 
Meles*^  did  not  carry  the  lion  which  his  leman  bore  to  liim. 
For  when  the  Telmessians  had  declared  that  if  the  lion  were 
taken  round  the  defences,  Sardis  would  be  impregnable,  and 
Meles,  in  consequence,  cArried  it  round  the  rest  of  the  fortress 
where  the  citadel  seemed  oj^en  to  attack,  he  scorned  to  take  it 
round  this  side,  which  he  looked  on  as  a  sheer  precipice,  and 
therefore  absolutely  secure.  It  is  on  that  side  of  the  city  which 
faces  Mount  Tmolus.  Hyra3ade8,  however,  having,  the  day 
before  observed  a  Lydian  soldier  descend  the  rock  after  a 
helmet  that  had  rolled  down  from  the  top,  and  having  set^i 
him  pick  it  up  and  carry  it  back,  thought  over  what  lie  had 
witnessed,  and  formed  his  plan.  He  climbed  the  rock  himself, 
and  other  Persians  followed  in  his  track,  until  a  large  number 
had  mounted  to  the  top.  Thus  was  Sardis  taken,*  and  given  up 
entirely  to  pillage. 

85.  With  respect  to  Croesus  himself,  this  is  what  befell  him 
at  the  taking  of  the  town.  He  had  a  son,  of  whom  I  made 
mention  above,  a  worthy  youth,  whose  only  defect  was  that  he 
was  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  days  of  his  prosperity  CroDSUs  had 
done  the  utmost  that  he  could  for  him,  and  among  other  plans 
which  he  had  devised,  had  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oraclo 


*  Two  Lydian  kings  of  this  name  are  made  Cyrus  take  Sftrdis  by  the  advice 

mentioned  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (Fr.  of  (Ebares,   wlio  suggested  to  him  to 

24),    who   probably   follows   Xanthus.  alarm  the  inhabitants  by  placing  figures 

One  is  said  to  have  been  a  tyrant,  and  of  men   on   long  poles,  and  elevating 

to  have  been  deposed  by  a  certain  Moxus,  them  to  the  top  of  the  walls  (Perpic. 

who  succeeded  him  on  the  thix>ne.   The  Excerpt.  §  4).— 3.  The  following,  giveu 

other  immediately  preceded  Myrsus,  the  also  by  Polysenus    (ib.  §  2)— on  what 

father  of  Candaules.     He  is  noticecl  by  authority  it  is  im|K>SBible  to  say,  possi- 

Eusebius,  who  improperly  makes  him  bly  that  of  Xanthus.      Cyrus,  it  was 

the  immediate  pi-edecessor  of  Candaules  sn,id,  assented  to  a  truce,  and  drew  ufif 

rKuseb.  Chron.  Can.,  Tart  ii.  p.  :yj:2).  his  army,  but  the   night  following  he 

The   former  of  these  two  kings  is  pro-  returned,    and,    finding  the  walls   un- 

bably  the  **  old  king  Meles"  of  Hero-  guarded,  scaled  them  with  ladders.  This 

dotus.  last  seems  likely  to  have  been  the  Ly- 

^  Sardis  was  taken  a  second  time  in  dian  version, 

almost  exactly  the  same  way  by  Lagoras,  *      Few  people  will  hesitate  to  prefer  the 

one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  to  the  other  ac- 

(ireat  (Polyb.  vii.  4-7).  counts.     That  of  Ctesias  is  too  puerile 

Three  stories  were  current  as  to  the  to   deserve   a  moment's  consideration, 

mode  in  which  the  capture  by  Cyrus  The  other,  which  rests  on  no  authority 

was   eflected.  -  1.    This  of  Herodotus,  but  that   of  Polyajnus,    makes   Cyrus 

wliich  Xenophon  followed  in  its  prinoi-  guilty  of  a  foul  piece  of  treachery,  which 

pal   features  (Cyrop.  viii.  ii.  §   1-13).  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  cha- 

— 2.  That  of  Ctesias,  reported  also  by  racter  borne  by  him  alike  in  Oriental 

PolyienuB  (Strateg.  vii.  vi.  §  10),  which  and  in  Grecian  story. 
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0^  his  behalf.     The  answer  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Pythoness  ran  thus : — 

"  Lydiau,  wide-ruliug  monarch,  thou  woudrouB  simple  CrcBSUs, 
Wish  not  ever  to  hear  in  thy  palace  the  voice  thou  hast  prayed  for, 
Uttering  intelligent  sounds.     Far  better  thy  son  should  be  silent! 
Ah  !  woe  worth  the  day  when  thine  ear  shall  first  list  to  his  accents |^ 

When  the  town  was  taken,  one  of  the  Persians  was  just 
going  to  kill  Croesus,  not  knowing  who  ho  was.  Croesus  saw 
the  man  coming,  but  under  the  pressure  of  his  affliction,  did 
not  care  to  avoid  the  blow,  not  minding  whether  or  no  he  died 
beneath  the  stroke.  Then  this  son  of  his,  who  was  voiceless, 
beholding  the  Persian  as  he  rushed  towards  Croesus,  in  the  / 
agony  of  his  fear  and  grief  burst  into  speech,  and  said,  "  Man,\,/ 
do  not  kill  Croesus."  This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever 
spoken  a  word,  but  afterwards  he  retained  the  power  of  speech 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

86.  Thus  was  Sardis  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  Croesus 
himself  fell  into  their  hands,  after  having  reigned  fourteen 
years,  and  been  besieged  in  his  capital  fourteen  days ;  thus  too 
did  Croesus  fulfil^  the  oracle,  which^^id.thiyLkQ^.ahoul<d^ 
Tpighty  empire, — by  Hpftfrnying  Vim  Qwn.  Then  the  Persians 
who  had  made  Croesus  prisoner  brought  him  before  Cyrus.  Now 
a  vast  pile  had  been  raised  by  his  orders,  and  Croesus,  laden 
with  fetters,  was  placed  upon  it,  and  with  him  twice  seven  of 
the  sons  of  the  Lydians.  I  know  not  whether  Cyrus  was 
minded  to  make  an  oflFering  of  the  first-fruits  to  some  god  or 
other,  or  whether  he  had  vowed  a  vow  and  was  performing  it, 
or  whether,  as  may  well  be,  he  had  heard  that  Croesus  was  a 
holy  man,  and  so  wished  to  see  if  any  of  the  heavenly  powers 
would  appear  to  save  him  from  being  burnt  alive.  However  it 
might  be,  Cyrus  was  thus  engaged,  and  Croesus  was  already  on 
the  pile,  when  it  entered  his  mind  in  the  depth  of  his  woe  that 
there  was  a  divine  warning  in  the  words  which  had  come  to 
him  from  the  lips  of  Solon,  "  No  one  while  he  lives  is  happy." 
When  this  thought  smote  him  he  fetched  a  long  breath,  and 
breaking  his  deep  silence,  groaned  out  aloud,  thrice  uttering 
the  name  of  Solon.     Cyrus  caught  the  sounds,  and  bade  the 

ini^rj^ff^fi^rfi^i n qnTr^jif^nrn;^siiM^  who   it   was   he  called  on.      Tlicy 

drew  near  and  asEedhim,  but  he  held  his  peace^  anT  For  a  long 
time  made  no  answer  to  their  questionings,  until  at  length, 
forced  to  say  something,  he  exclaimed,  "One  I  would  give 
much  to  see   converse   with   every   monarch."*    Not  knowing 

n2 
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what  he  meant  by  this  reply,  the  interpreters  begged  him  to 

explain  himself;  and  as  they  pressed  for  an  answer,  and  grew 

to  be  troublesome,  he  told  them  how,  a  long  time  before,  Solon, 

an  Athenian,  had  come  and  seen  all  his  splendour,  and  made 

light  of  it ;  and  how  whatever  he  had  said  to  him  had  fallen  out 

exactly  as  he  foreshowed,  although  it  was  nothing  that  especially 

concerned  him,  but  applied  to  all  mankind  alike,  and  most  to 

those  who  seemed  to  themselves  happy.     Meanwhile,  as  he  thus 

spoke,  the  pile  was  lighted,  and  the  outer  portion  began  to 

I  blaze.    Then  Cyrus,  hearing  from  the  interpreters  what  Croesus 

{ had  said,  relented,  bethinking  himself  that  he  too  was  a  man, 

j  and  that  it  was  a  fellow-man,  and  one  who  had  once  been  as 

blessed  by  fortune  as  himself,  that  he  was  burning  alive ;  afraid, 

moreover,  of  retribution,  and  full  of  the  thought  that  whatever 

is  human  is  insecure.     So  he  bade  them  quench  the  blazing  fire 

as  quickly  as  they  could,  and  take  down  Croesus  and  the  other 

jLydians,  which  they  tried  to  do,  but  the  flames  were  not  to  be 

mastered. 

-  87.  Then,  the  Lydians  say  iliat  Croesus,  perceiving  by  the 
efforts  made  to  quench  the  fire  that  Cyrus  'had  relented,  and 
seeing  also  that  all  was  in  vain,  and  that  the  men  could  not  get 
the  fire  under,  called  with  a  loud  voice  upon  the  god  Apollo, 
and  prayed  him,  if  he  had  ever  received  at  his  hands  any 
acceptable  gift,  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  deliver  him  from  his 
present  danger.  As  thus  with  tears  he  besought  the  god, 
suddenly,  though  up  to  that  time  the  sky  had  been  clear  and 
the  day  without  a  breath  of  wind,^  dark  clouds  gathered,  and 
the  storm  burst  over  their  heads  >vith  rain  of  such  violence,  that 
the  flames  were  speedily  extinguished.  Cyrus,  convinced  by 
this  that  Croesus  was  a  good  man  and  a  favourite  of  heaven, 
asked  him  after  he  was  taken  off  the  pile,  "  Who  it  was  that  had 
persuaded  him  to  lead  an  army  into  his  country,  and  so  become 
his  foe  rather  tlian  continue  his  friend  ?  "  to  which  Croesus  made 
answer  as  follows :  "  What  I  did,  oh !  king,  was  to  thy  advantage 
and  to  my  own  loss.  If  there  bo  blame,  it  rests  with  the  god  of 
the  Greeks,  who  encouraged  me  to  begin  the  war.  No  one  is  so 
foolish  as  to  prefer  to  peace  war,  in  which,  instead  of  sons 


'  The  later  romancers  regarded  this  in-  Chronology  and  History  of  Lydia.    The 

cident  as  over-marvellous,  and  softened  words  of  the  original  are,  **  x^^t*-^^  8* 

down  the  miracle  considerably.    Seethe  frvx^   riiw  iifiipw  iKtlyrjy  ^|  ^oGf,  ov 

fragment  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus  trans-  fi^y  itr6s  yt" 
latod  at  the  close  of  the  Essay  on  the 
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burying  their  fathers,  fathers  bury  their  sons.    But  the  gods 
wiUedit8o."« 

88.  Thus  did  Croesus  speak.  Cyrus  then  ordered  his  fetters 
to  be  taken  off,  and  made  him  sit  down  near  himself,  and  paid 
him  much  respect,  looking  upon  him,  as  did  also  the  courtiers, 
with  a  sort  of  wonder.  Croesus,  wrapped  in  thought,  uttered  no 
word.  After  a  while,  happening  to  turn  and  perceive  the  Persian 
soldiers  engaged  in  plundering  the  town,  he  said  to  Cjrrus, 
"  May  I  now  tell  thee,  oh !  king,  what  I  have  in  my  mind,  or  is 
Kilence  best? "  Cyrus  bade  him  speak  his  mind  boldly.  Then 
he  put  this  question :  "  What  is  it,  oh !  Cyrus,  which  those  men 
yonder  are  doing  so  busily  ?  "  "  Plundering  thy  city,"  Cyrus 
answered,  "  and  carrying  off  thy  riches."  "  Not  my  city," 
rejoined  the  other,  "  nor  my  riches.  They  are  not  mine  any 
more.    It  is  thy  wealth  which  they  are  pillaging." 

89.  Cyrus,  struck  by  what  Croesus  had  said,  Imde  all  the  court 
to  withdraw,  and  then  asked  Croesus  what  he  thought  it  best  for 
him  to  do  as  regarded  the  plundering.  Croesus  answered,  "Now 
that  the  gods  have  made  me  thy  slave,  oh !  Cyrus,  it  seems  to 
rae  that  it  is  my  part,  if  I  see  anything  to  thy  advantage,  to 
show  it  to  thee.  Thy  subjects,  the  Persians,  are  a  poor  people 
with  a  proud  spirit  If  then  thou  lettest  them  pilWge  and 
possess  themselves  of  great  wealth,  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  / 
hast  to  expect  at  their  hands.  The  man  who  gets  the  most,(/ 
look  to  having  him  rebel  against  thee.  Now  then,  if  my  words 
please  thee,  do  thus,  oh  1  king : — Let  some  of  thy  body-guards 
be  placed  as  sentinels  at  each  of  the  city  gates,  and  let  them 
take  their  booty  from  the  soldiers  as  they  leave  the  town,  and 
t«ll  them  that  they  do  so  because  the  tenths  are  due  to  Jupiter. 
So  wilt  thou  escape  the  hatred  they  would  feel  if  the  plunder 


"  Modem  critics  seem  not  to  have  whole  system  of  Zoroaster.     It  may  be 

lieen  the  first  to  object  to  this  entire  doubted,  however,  whether  the  system 

narrative,  that  the  religion  of  the  Per-  of  Zoroaster  was  at  this  time  any  por- 

siaus  did  not  allow  the  burning  of  hu-  tion  of  the  Persian  religion  (see  the  Cri* 

man  beings   (vide  infrk,  lii.  IH).     The  tical  Essays,  Essay  v.). 

objection  had  evidently  been  made  be-  Ctesias,  in  his  account  of  the  treat- 

fure  the  time  of  Nicolas  of  Damiiscus,  ment  of  Cyrus,  omitted  all  mention  of 

who  meets  it  indirectly  in  his  narrative,  the  pile  and  the  fire.    According  to  him, 

'llie  Persians  (he  gives  us  to  understand)  thunder  and  lightning  were  sent  from 

had  for  some  time  before  this  neglected  heaven,  and  the  chains  of  Crccsus  mira- 

the  precepts  of  Zoroaster,  and  allowed  culously  struck  off,  after  which  Cyrus 

hia  ordinances  with  respect  to  fire  to  treated  him  Writh  kindness,  assigning  him 

fall  into  desuetude.  The  miracle  where-  the  city  of  BarSnd  (Bared  of  Justin,  i.  7) 

by  Croesus  was  snatched  from  the  flames  for  his  residence.     See  the  Perdca  of 

reminded  them  of  their  ancient  creed,  Ctesias  (Excerpt.  §  4). 
and  induced  them  to  Ve-establish  the 
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were  taken  away  from  them  by  force ;  and  they,  seeing  that 
what  is  proposed  is  just,  will  do  it  willingly." 

90.  Cyrus  was  beyond  measure  pleased  with  this  advice,  so 
excellent  did  it  seem  to  him.  He  praised  Croesus  highly,  and 
gave  orders  to  his  body-guard  to  do  as  he  had  suggested.  Then, 
turning  to  Croosus,  he  said,  "  Oh !  Croesus,  I  see  that  thou  art 
resolved  both  in  speech  and  act  to  show  thyself  a  virtuous  prince : 
ask  me,  therefore,  whatever  thou  wilt  as  a  gift  at  this  moment." 
Croesus  replied,  "  Oh !  my  lord,  if  thou  wilt  suffer  me  to  send 
these  fetters  to  the  god  of  the  Greeks,  whom  I  once  honoured 
above  all  other  gods,  and  ask  him  if  it  is  his  wont  to  deceive  his 
benefactors, — ^that  will  be  the  highest  favour  thou  canst  confer 
on  me."  Cyrus  upon  this  inquired  what  charge  he  had  to  make 
against  the  god.  Then  Croesus  gave  him  a  full  account  of  all 
his  projects,  and  of  the  answers  of  the  oracle,  and  of  the  offer- 
ings which  he  had  sent,  on  which  he  dwelt  especially,  and  told 
him  how  it  was  the  encouragement  given  him  by  the  oracle 
which  had  led  him  to  make  war  upon  Persia.  All  this  he 
related,  and  at  the  end  again  besought  permission  to  reproach 
the  god  with  his  behaviour.  Cyrus  answered  with  a  laugh, 
"  This  I  readily  grant  thee,  and  whatever  else  thou  shalt  at  any 
time  iisk  at  my  hands."  Croesus,  finding  his  request  allowed, 
sent  certain  Lydians  to  Delphi,  enjoining  them  to  lay  his  fetters 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  and  ask  tlie  god,  *'  If  he  were 
not  ashamed  of  having  encouraged  him,  as  the  destined  destroyer 
of  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  to  begin  a  war  with  Persia,  of  which  such 
were  the  first-fruits  ?  "  As  they  said  this  they  were  to  point  to 
the  fetters ;  and  further  they  were  to  inquire, "  if  it  was  the  wont 
of  the  Greek  gods  to  be  ungrateful?  " 

91.  The  Lydians  went  to  Delphi  and  delivered  their  message, 
on  which  the  l^tfauness  in  said  to  have  replied — "  It  is  not 
p)88ible  even  for  a  god  to  escape  the  decree  of  destiny.  Croesus 
has  been  punished  for  the  sin  of  his  fifth  ancestor,^  who,  when  he 
was  one  of  the  body-guard  of  the  Heraclides,  joined  in  a  woman's 
fraud,  and,  slaying  his  master,  wrongfully  seized  the  throne. 
Apollo  was  anxious  that  the  fall  of  Sardis  should  not  happen  in 
the  lifetime  of  Croesus,  but  be  delayed  to  his  son's  days ;  he 
could  not,  however,  persuade  the  Fatfis.^     All  that  they  were 

*♦  Vide  supra,  ch.  13.  them— are  brought  into  such  distinct 

*  Mr.  Grote  remarks  with  great  truth  light  and  action:  usually  they  are  kept 

on  this  passage—"  It  is  rarely  that  these  in  the  dark,  or  are  loft  to  bo  undorstood 

supremo  gtHldessos  or  hyper-goddesses-  as  the  unseen  stumbling-block  in  cti^es 

for  the  gods  themselves  must  submit  to  of  extreme  incomprehensibility  ;  and  it 
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willing  to  allow  he  took  and  gave  to  Croesus.  Let  Croesns 
know  that  Apollo  delayed  the  taking  of  Sardis  three  full  years, 
and  that  he  is  thus  a  prisoner  three  years  later  than  was  his 
dest-iny.  Moreover  it  was  Apollo  \jrho  saved  him  from  the 
burning  pile.  Nor  has  Croesus  any  right  to  complain  with 
respect  to  the  oracular  answer  which  he  received.  For  when 
tho  god  told  him  that,  if  he  attacked  the  Persians,  he  would 
deafiroy  a  mighfy  ^]Tipirfi^  he^ight,  if  he  had  been.wjse,  to  have 
s^nt  again  and  inquired  whicli.  empire  was  iiMant>  that  oLCyrus 
or  his  own^:  but  if  he  neither  undei'stood  what  was  said,  nor 
toolc  the  trouble  to  seek  for  enlightenment,  he  has  only  himself 
to  l>larae  for  the  result.  Besides,  he  had  misunderstood  the  last 
answer  which  had  been  given  him  about  the  mule.  Cyrus  was 
that  mule.  For  the  parents  of  Cyrus  were  of  diflFerent  races, 
an^i  of  diflFerent  conditions, — his  mother  a  Median  princess, 
davxghter  of  King  Astyages,  and  his  fether  a  Persian  and  a 
siil>ject,  who,  though  so  far  beneath  her  in  all  respects,  had 
married  his  royal  mistress." 

S>ueh  was  the  answer  of  the  Pythoness.  The  Lydians  re- 
tii filed  to  Sardis  and  communicated  it  to  Croesus,  who  confessed, 
oa  hearing  it,  that  the  fault  was  his,  not  the  god's.  Such  was 
th^i  way  in  which  Ionia  was  first  conquered,  and  so  was  the 
^napire  of  Croesus  brought  to  a  ('lose. 

1^2.  Besides  the  oflFerings  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
thoxe  are  many  others  in  various  parts  of  Greece  presented  by 
Croesus ;  as  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  where  there  is  a  golden  tripod, 
<^leclicated  by  him  to  Ismenian  Apollo  ;^  at  Ephesus,  where  the 
golden  heifers,  and  most  of  the  columns  are  his  gift ;  and  at 
1  Delphi,  in  the  temple  of  Pronaia,^  where  there  is  a  huge  shield 
i^  gold,  which  he  gave.  All  these  oflTerings  were  still  in  exist- 
ence in  my  day;  many  others  have  perished:  among  them 
those  which  he  dedicated  at  Branchidae  in  Milesia,  equal  in 
weight,  as  I  am  informed,  and  in  all  respects  like  to  those  at 


i»  ^^fficult  clearly  to  determine  where  '  The  temple  of  Minerva  at  Delphi 

tbe   Ci  reeks  conceived  sovereign  power  stood  in  front  of  the  great  temple  of 

*^  *"e«ide^  in  respect  to  the  government  Apollo.     Hence  the  Delphian  Minerva 

of  the  world.    But  here  the  surereupUy  of  was  called  Minerva  Pronaia  (8i^  t6  irpd 

^'^^  M(Bra;,and  the  suburdintte  cujency  of  the  rov    yaov    i^pvffBat^    as    Ilarpocration 

5/^"^,  are  tmequwoccUly  set  forth  '*  (Hist,  of  says).     Vide  infra,  viii.  ;57.     Pausanias 

*^'J«co,  vol.  iv.  p.  262).  mentions  that  the  shield  wa*  no  longer 

l^be  river  Ismdnius  washed  the  foot  there  in  his  day.     It  had  been  carried 

^^the  hill  on  which  this  temple  stood  off  by  Philomdlus,    the    Phocian  gene- 

^*^*U8.  ix.  10,  2);  hence  the  phrase  "Is-  ral  in  the  Sacred  War   (^Paus.  x.  viii. 

iweiuj^;^  Apollo."  Conn)arc  PallaUim  Mi-  §  4). 

^'^  (^supra,  ch.  62). 
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Delphi.  The  Delphian  presents,  and  those  sent  to  Amphi- 
araiis,  came  from  his  own  private  property,  being  the  first-fruits 
of  the  fortune  which  he  inherited  from  his  father;  his  other 
oflferings  .came  from  the  rJches  of  an  enemy,  who,  before  he 
mounted  the  throne,  headed  a  party'against  him,  with  the  yiew 
of  obtaining  the  crown  of  Lydia  for  Pantaleon.  This  Pantaleon 
was  a  son  of  Alyattes,  but  by  a  different  mother  from  Croesus ; 
for  the  mother  of  Croesus  was  a  Carian  woman,  bnt  die  mother 
of  Pantaleon  an  Ionian.  When,  by  the  appointment  of  his 
father,  Croesus  obtained  the  kingly  dignity,*  he  seized  the  man 
who  had  plotted  against  him,  and  broke  him  upon  the  wheel. 
His  property,  which  he  had  previously  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  gods,  Croesus  applied  in  the  way  mentioned  above.  This  is 
all  I  shall  say  about  his  offerings. 

93.  Lydia,  unlike  most  other  countries,  scarcely  offers  any 
wonders  for  the  historian  to  describe,  except  the  gold-dust  which 
is  washed  down  from  the  range  of  Tmolus.  It  has,  however, 
one  structure  of  enormous  size,  only  inferior  to  the  monuments 
of  Egypt*  and  Babylon.     This  is  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,*  the 


*  This  has  been  supposed  to  mean 
that  Alyattes  associated  Cixbsus  with 
him  in  the  government  (see  Wesseling 
and  Bahr  in  loc.  Also  Clinton's  F.  H. 
vol.  ii.  p.  3(>3).  But  there  are  no  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  such  an  opinion.  Asso- 
ciation, common  enough  in  Egypt,  was 
very  rarely  pi'actised  iu  the  East  until 
the  time  of  the  Sassaniau  princes ;  and 
does  not  seem  ever  to  obtain  unless 
where  the  succession  is  doubtful.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  likely  tliat,  during 
a  jpint-reign  with  his  father,  Crccsus 
should  have  treated  the  partisan  of  his 
brother  with  such  severity.  Herodotus 
undoubtedly  intends  to  speak  of  the 
mmiiiuition  of  Croesus  by  Alyattes  as  his 
successor  upon  the  throne.  The  verb 
used  is  the  same  as  that  which  occurs 
below  (ch.  208),  where  the  nomination 
of  Cambyses  by  Cyrus  is  mentioned. 

*  The  colossal  size  of  the  monuments 
in  Egypt  is  sufficiently  known.  They 
increased  in  size  as  the  power  of  Egypt 
advanced.  The  great  importance  of  pro- 
portion is  at  once  felt  iu  examining  them; 
for  though  the  columuH,  as  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  Kaniak,  are  so  large — the  centre 
avenue  of  twelve  being  <>9  ft.  ^)  in.  higli, 
with  the  abacus  and  plinth,  aud  the 
lateral  ones  (once  I'i'J.iu  number;  being 
45  ft.  8  in.  high — they  have  a  ]>! easing 
as- well  as  a  grand  effect.    Without  that 


most  important  feature,  proportion  (now 
best  understood  in  Italy),  they  would  be 
monstrous  and  disagreeable.  The  taste 
for  colossal  statues  is  often  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  Egyptian;  but  the  Greeks 
had  some  as  lai^e  as,  and  even  larger 
than,  any  in  Egypt,  that  of  Olympian 
Jove  being  60  ft.  high,  and  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes  lOo  ft.  (See  Flaxman,  Lect.  ix. 
p.  219.)  Pausanias  (iii.  19)  mentions 
one  of  Apollo  30  cubits  (45  feet)  high. — 
[O.  W.] 

•  The  following  account  of  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  this  monument, 
which  still  exists  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Hermus,  near  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Sardis,  is  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
(Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  145-G;: — 

"  One  mile  south  of  this  spot  we 
reached  the  principal  tumulus,  gene- 
rally designated  an  tlie  tomb  of  Haly- 
attoH.  It  took  us  about  ten  minutes  to 
nde  round  its  base,  which  would  give 
it  a  circumference  of  nearly  half  a  mile. 
Towards  the  north  it  consists  of  the  iia- 
tunil  rock,  a  white  horizontally -stratified 
earthy  limestone,  cut  away  so  as  to  ap- 
I>ear  as  part  of  the  structure.  The  up}>er 
portion  is  sanil  and  gi-avel,  apparently 
brought  from  the  bed  of  the  Hermus. 
Several  deep  ravines  have  been  worn  by 
time  and  weather  in  its  sides,  ])articu- 
larly  on  that  to  the  south:  we  followed 
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father  of  Croesus,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  of  immense  blocks 
of  stone,  the  rest  being  a  vast  momid  of  earth.     It  was  raised 


Tomb  of  Alyattes.    Sepulchna  Chamber. 
y 


Tomb  of  Alyattes.    Ground-plun,  showing  excavations. 


one  of  these  as  affording  a  better  footing 
than  the  smooth  grass,  as  we  ascended 
to  the  summit.  Here  we  found  the  re- 
mains of  a  foundation  nearly  eighteen 
fe«t  square,  on  the  north  of  which  was  a 
huge  circular  stone,  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  raised  edge  or 
lip,  evidently  placed  there  as  an  orna- 
ment on  the  apex  of  the  tumulus.    Hero- 


dotus says  that  phalli  were  erected  upon 
the  summit  of  some  of  these  tumuli,  of 
which  this  may  be  one;  but  Mr.  Strick- 
land supposes  that  a  rude  representation 
of  the  human  face  might  be  traced  on 
its  weather-beaten  surface.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  ground  sloping  to  the 
south,  this  tunmlus  appears  much  higher 
when  viewed  from  the  side  of  Sardis 
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by  the  joint  labour  of  the  tradesmen,   handicraftsmen,  and 

courtesans  of  Sardis,  and  had  at  the  top  five  stone  pillara,  which 

remained  to  my  day,  with  inscriptions  cut  on  them,*'  showing 

,  how  much  of  the  work  was  done  by  each  class  of  workpeople. 

j  It  appeared  on  measurement  that  the  portion  of  the  courtesans 

J  was  the  largest    The  daughters  of  the  common  people  in  Lydia, 

.  oue  and  all,  pursue  this  traffic,  wishing  to  collect  money  for 

their  portions.    They  continue  the  practice  till  they  marry ;  and 

are  wont  to  contract  themselves  in  marriage.    The  tomb  is  six 

stades  and  two  plethra  in  circumference ;  its  breadth  is  thirteen 


than  from  any  other.  It  riBes  at  an 
angle  of  about  22-^,  and  is  a  conspicuous 
object  on  all  sides." 

Recently  the  mound  has  been  more 
exactly  measured  by  M.  Spiegentbal, 
Pnisaian  Consul  at  Smyrna,  who  has 
also  carefully  explored  the  interior. 
His  measurements  strikingly  agree  with 
the  rough  estimflte  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 
He  gives  the  average  diameter  of  the 
mound  as  about  250  iruires^  or  281  yards, 
whicli  produces  a  circumference  of  al- 
most exactly  half  a  mile.  In  the  inte- 
rior, into  which  he  drove  a  gallery  or 
tunnel,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover a  sepulchral  chamber,  composed 
of  large  blocks  of  whito  marble,  highly 
polished,  situated  almost  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  tumulus.  The  chamber 
was  somewhat  more  than  11  feet  long, 
nearly  8  feet  broad,  and  7  feet  high.  It 
was  empty,  and  contained  no  sign  of 
any  inscription  or  sarcophagus.  The 
mound  outside  the  chamber  showed 
traces  of  many  former  excavations.  It 
was  pierced  with  galleries,  and  contained 
aprt-at  quantity  of  bones,  partly  human, 
partly  those  of  animals;  also  a  quantity 
of  ushes,  and  abundant  fragments  of 
urns.  No  writing  was  discovered  on 
any  of  these,  or  indeed  in  the  whole 
mound,  nor  any  fragment  of  metal  with 
the  exception  of  a  nail,  a  relic  of  former 
explorers.  Undoubtedly  the  chamber 
had  been  rifled  at  a  remote  period,  and 
the  mound  had  been  used  in  post-Lydian 
times  as  a  place  of  general  sepulture. 
Hence  the  remains  of  urns,  and  the 
human  bones  and  ashes.  The  animal 
bones  are  more  difficult  of  explanation. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mar- 
ble chamber  was  the  actual  resting-place 
of  the  Lydian  king.  Its  dimensions  agree 
nearly  with  those  of  the  sepulchral  cham- 
ber of  Cyrus.  ^See  note  to  book  i.  ch. 
2 1 4.)  The  tomb  was  probably  plundered 
for  the  sake  of  the  gold  which  it  con- 


tained, either  by  the  Qreeka,  or  by  some 
one  of  the  many  nations  who  have  at  dif- 
ferent periods  held  possession  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
internal  construction  of  the  mound  was 
not  found  by  M.  Spiegenthal  in  any  way 
to  resemble  that  of  the  famous  tomb  of 
Tantalus,  near  Smyrna.  Explored  by  M. 
Texier.  (See  Texier's  Asie  Mineure, 
vol.  ii.  p.  252,  et  seq.;  and  for  M.  Spie- 
genthal*s  account  of  his  excavations,  see 
the  Monatsbericht  der  Konigl.  I*reus- 
sisch.  Academie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin,  Dec.  1854,  pp.  700-702.) 

Besides  the  barrow  of  Alyattes  there 
are  a  vast  number  of.  ancient  tumuli  on 
the  shores  of  the  Oyga'an  lake.  Three 
or  fom*  of  these  are  scarcely  inferior  in 
size  to  that  of  Alyattes  (see  Chandler's 
Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  ch.  78,  p.  302). 
These  may  be  the  tombs  of  the  other 
Lydian  kings. 

[The  monument  in  question,  with  a 
stone  basement,  and  a  mound  above,  is 
very  similar  to  the  constructed  tombs 
of  Etruria,  and  to  some  in  Greece,  as 
that  of  Menecrates  at  Corfu,  and  others. 
The  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenre  is 
also  supposed  by  Canina  to  have  been 
capped  with  a  mound;  and  he  is  quite 
right  in  thinking  it  could  not  have  been 
a  •  treasury*  (as  it  i»  calle<l  of  Atreus), 
being  outside  the  city.  Indeed  in  the 
same  locality  are  the  remains  of  other 
similar  monuments,  not  certainly  so 
many  treasuries,  but  tombs.  The  five 
olpoi  on  that  o#  Alyattes  may  have  been 
like  those  on  the  tomb  of  Aruns  at  Al- 
bano,  miscalled  '  of  the  Horatii.* 

The  statement  about  the  Lydian  wo- 
men is  one  of  those  for  which  Herodotus 
cannot  escape  censure. — G.  W .] 

'  This  is  thought  to  be  a  very  early 
mention  of  writing.  Alyattes  died  b.c. 
5t)8;  but  even  the  Greeks  had  lettei-s 
long  before  that  time. — [G.  W.] 
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plettra.    Close  to  the  tomb  is  a  large  lake,  which  the  Lydians 
say  is  never  dry/    They  call  it  the  Lake  Gygoea. 

9-i  The  Lydians  have  very  nearly  the  same  customs  as  the 
Greeks,  with  the  exception  that  these  last  do  not  bring  up  their 
girls  in  the  same  way.  So  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  they 
wero  the  first  nation  to  introduce  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
coirjL^*  and  the  first  who  sold  goods  by  retail.  They  claim  also 
the  invention  of  all  the  games  which  are  common  to  them  with 
the  Greeks.  These  they  declare  that  they  invented  about  the 
tiine  when  they  colonised  Tyrrhenia,  an  event  of  which  they 
give  the  following  account  In  the  days  of  Atys  the  son  of 
ilanes,*  there  was  great  scarcity  through  the  whole  land  of 
Lydia.  For  some  time  the  Lydians  bore  the  affliction  patiently, 
but  finding  that  it  did  not  pass  away,  they  set  to  work  to  devise 
renaedies  for  the  evil.  Various  expedients  were  discovered  by 
various  persons ;  dice,  and  huckle-bones,  and  ball,^  and  all  such 


*  TThifl  lake  is  still  a  remarkable  fea- 
t«ir>e  in  the  scene.  (Hamilton's  Asia 
Miiior,  1.  p.  145;  Fellows,  p.  290.)  It 
>»  oaentioned  by  Homer  (11.  xx.  392;. 

*  This  statement  was  made  also  by 
^^H-ophanes  of  Colophon  (Pollux,  ix. 
^*-  §  83),  and  is  repeated  by  Eustathius 
K^  IHonys.  Perieget.  v.  840).  Other 
^^^'t^rs  ascribed  the  invention  to  Phei- 
*^^*^  1.  king  of  Argos  (Etym.  Magn.  ad 
v«5-  6fif\laKos;  Pollux.  1.  s.  c).  Ac- 
<5o*xitng  to  Plutarch,  Theseus  coined  mo- 
"^fy  at  Athens  some  centuries  earlier 
CT|x^.  c.  25). 

*'t  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  derived 
tbei.^  first  knowledge  of  coined  money 
fro»H  the  Asiatics  with  whom  they  came 
w^^o  contact  in  Asia  Minor,  either  Ly- 
<V**Ui  or  Phrygians  (a  tradition  men- 
tioiied  iv  Pollux,  l.s.c,  made  the  latter 
P**^ple  the  inventors  of  coming).  Phei- 
^^^  who  is  al(»o  said  to  have  introduced 
Y**?  JEginetan  standard  of  weights  from 
-^^^j  may  have  been  the  first  to  strike 
*^^^e  in  European  Greece.  The  asser- 
***^*i  of  Plutarch  cannot  possibly  be  re- 
^'^  Ved.  See  Note  B.  at  the  end  of  the 
^*>}^me. 

Jl  name  resembling  that  of  the  King 
^*  l^ydia.  Manes,  is  found  in  the  early 
^^^^itioos  of  many  people.  In  Egypt 
^"^  first  king  was  Menea,  of  whom  Mauve- 
'***t  the  reputed  inventor  of  music,  was 
•apposed  to  have  been  the  son.  Crete 
\**^  its  Minos ;  India  its  I4ann ;  Germany 
1^  first  Man,  Manwta ;  and  traces  of  the 

ii^^iJae  occur  in  other  early  histories.  See 


Plut.  de  Is.  8.  24,  who  mentions  the 
Phrygian  Manis.— [G.  W.] 

'  The  ball  was  a  very  old  game,  and 
it^^as  doubtless  invented  in  Egypt,  as 
Platc^says.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
(Od.  viii.  372),  and  it  was  known  in 
Egypt  long  before  his  time,  in  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  or  about  2000  b.c.,  as 
were  the  xco'O'oc,  t^^^oi,  latrunatli,  caiaiii, 
or  counters,  used  in  a  game  resembling 
our  draughts,  with  two  sets  of  men,  or 
•*  dogs,'*  of  different  colours.  They  are 
also  mentioned  by  Homer  ^Od.  i.  107, 
and  Plut.  de  Isid.  s.  12,  "xcTTefo*'). 
Athen83uar(Deipn.  i.  10,  p.  19)  reproves 
Herodotus  for  ascribing  the  invention 
of  games  to  the  Lydians.  The  Greek 
board,  i3o|,  or  abacus,  had  five  lines, 
sometimes  twelve,  like  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, whence  dftodecim  scn'pta  was  the 
name  they  gave  to  their  nhcus,  or  boan.i, 
and  the  moves  were  sometimes  decided 
by  dice. 

Greek  dice,  K^fioi,  tesserw,  were  like 
our  own,  with  six  numbers — 6  and  1, 
5  and  2,  4  and  3,  being  generally  on  the 
opposite  sides.  Instead  of  two,  they 
threw  three  dice,  whence  TpU  1^,  "three 
sizes,"  and  k^$os  was  the  **ace.*'  They 
were  probably  at  first  only  numbered 
on  four  sides,  whence  the  name,  cor- 
rupted from  rdffffopa.  This  was  the  case 
with  some  astragali,  the  2  and  5  being 
omitted  (Jul.  Poll.  Onom.  ix.  7),  but 
these  were  usually  without  nimibers, 
and  were  simply  the  original  knuckle- 
bones of  sheep.    They  were  also  called 
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games  were  invented,  except  tables,  the  invention  of  which  they 
do  not  claim  as  theirs.  The  plan  adopted  against  the  famine 
was  to  engage  in  games  one  day  so  entirely  as  not  to  feel  any 
craving  for  food,  and  the  next  day  to  eat  and  abstain  from 
games.  In  this  way  they  passed  eighteen  years.  Still  the 
affliction  continued  and  even  became  more  grievous.  So  the 
king  determined  to  divide  the  nation  in  half,  and  to  make 
the  two  portions  draw  lots,  the  one  to  stay,  the  other  to  leave 
the  land.  He  would  continue  to  reign  over  those  whose  lot  it 
should  be  to  remain  behind ;  the  emigrants  should  have  his  son 
Tyrrhenus  for  their  leader.  The  lot  was  cast,  and  they  who  had 
to  emigrate  went  down  to  Smyrna,  and  built  themselves  ships,^ 
in  which,  after  they  had  put  on  board  all  needful  stores,  they 
sailed  away  in  search  of  new  homes  and  better  sustenance. 
After  sailing  past  many  countries  they  came  to  Umbria,*  where 
they  built  cities  for  themselves,  and  fixed  their  residence. 
Their  former  name  of  Lydians  they   laid  aside,   and  called 


**taiif*  and  in  playing  were  generally 
five  (whence  w9yT<i\i0i(ftv)j  a  number, 
like  the  five  lines  on  the  old  Greek 
abacuB,  taken  from  the  fingers  of  the 
hand.  Sometimes  astragali  were  made, 
of  the  same  form  as  the  bone,  of  stone, 
metal,  ivory,  or  glass ;  and  I  have  one 
of  these  last  from  Athens,  which  is  only 
0|  in.  long.  The  game  is  represented  in 
a  painting  found  at  Herculaneum,  and 
in  sculpture;  and  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8)  men> 
tions  a  famous  group  in  bronze  by  Poly> 
cletus,  of  two  naked  boys,  called  the 
itstr(Hjoliz(mtcs,  then  in  the  Atrium  of 
Titus,  evidently  the  same  subject  repre- 
sented in  stone  at  the  British  Museum, 
the  loser  biting  his  companion's  arm. 
The  games  of  taii  and  tesscne  were  chiefly 
confined  to  children,  women,  and  old 
men  (Cic.  de  Senect.  16,  ed  Par.).  That 
of  odd  and  even,  **par  et  impar"  was 
thought  still  more  puerile,  and  is  com- 
pared by  Horace  to  riding  on  a  stick,  or 
•'arundine  long&"  (Sat.  ii.  iii.  247.) 
Beans,  nuts,  almonds,  or  coins  were 
used  in  playing  it;  and  another  game 
is  mentioned  by  J.  Pollux  (ix.  7)  of 
throwing  coins  or  bones  within  a  ring, 
or  into  a  hole,  called  Tp6ira,  Odd  and 
even,  and  the  modem  Italian  mora,  were 
very  ancient  Egyptian  games.  In  the 
latter  the  Komans  were  said  **jhu-(U'c 
diijitis.**  Cicero,  de  I)iv.  ii.  says,  "  quid 
cnim  sors  est  ?  idem  propemodum  quod 


micare,  quod  talcs  jacere,  quod  tesse- 
ras;  "  and  in  Off.  iii.,  that  one  with  vyhom 
**  in  tenebris  mices,**  for  an  honest  man, 
had  beconae  a  proverb. — [G.  W.] 

'  Heeren  understands  this  passage  to 
assert  that  the  Lydians  obtained  vetoels 
from  the  Gi*eeka  of  Smyrna,  and  builds 
upon  it  the  conclusion  that  the  Lydians 
were  at  no  time  a  seafaring  people. 
(Asiat.  Nat.  Vol.  i.  p.  106.  E.  T.)  But 
fiTIX^'^^^^  ^^  never  the  sense  of  pro- 
curing from  another.  Where  it  means 
procuring  at  all,  it  is  always  procuring 
by  one's  own  skill  and  enterprise.  (Cf. 
^k)phocl.  Phil.  295.  Xen.  Cyrop.  iii.  ii. 
§  15.^ 

*  The  Umbria  of  Herodotus,  as  Nie- 
buhr  observes  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i. 
p.  142.  E.  T.)  "  is  of  lai^e  and  indefinite 
extent.*'  It  appears  to  include  almost 
the  whole  of  Northern  Italy.  It  is 
from  the  region  above  the  Umbrians  that 
the  Alpis  and  the  Carpis  flow  into  the 
Danube  (iv.  49).  This  would  seem  to 
})ssign  to  them  the  modem  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  and  to  place  them 
on  the  Adriatic.  The  arrival  of  the 
Tyrrhenians  on  their  shores  extends 
them  to  the  opposite  coast,  and  makes 
Tuscany  also  a  part  of  their  country. 
Herodotus  knows  of  no  Italian  nations 
except  the  Tyrrhenians,  the  Umbrians, 
the  Venetians  (Heneti),  the  CEnotriaus, 
and  the  Messapians. 
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themselves  after  the  name  of  the  king's  son,  who  led  the  colony, 
Tyrrhenians.* 

95.  Thus  far^I  have  bee^_.exlg&^d_JIL.8ho\dng..  howL-the 
IffdianaLwere  brought  undet  tha-Pexaian^x)ke.  The  course  of 
my  history  now  compels  me  to  inquire  who.  Jhis  .Cyxus  JYaa  jbjc 
whom  tha_Lydian  empire  was  d6stc<2^d,  and  by  what  means,. 
th6_£ersian8  had  become  the  lords  paramounjLof  Asia.  And 
herein  I  shail  follow  those  Persian  authorities  whose  object  it 
appears  to  be  not  to  magnify  the  exploits  of  Cyrus,  but  to  relate 
the  simple  truth,  I  know  besides  three  ways  in  which  the  story 
of  Cyrus  is  told,  all  diflfering  from  my  own  narrative. 

The  Assyrians  had  held  the  Empire  of  Upper  Asia  for  the 
space  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  years,®  when  the  Modes  set ' 
the  example  of  revolt  from  their  authority.  They  took  arms  for 
the  recovery  of  their  freedom,  and  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Assyrians,  in  which  they  behaved  with  such  gallantry  as  to 
shake  oflf  the  yoke  of  servitude,  and  to  become  a  free  people. 
Upon  their  success  the  other  nations  also  revolted  and  regained 
their  independence. 

96.  Thus  the  nations  over  that  wliole  extent  of  country 
obtained  the  blessing  of  self-government,  but  they  fell  again 
under  the  sway  of  kings,  in  the  manner  which  1  will  now  relate. 
There  was  a  certain  Mede  named  OpeiofieSr^on  of  Phraortes,  (i 
man  of  much  wisdom,  who  had  conceived  the  desire  of  obtaining 
to  himself  the  sovereign  power.  In  furtherance  of  his  ambition, 
therefore,  he  formed  and  carried  into  execution  the  following 
scheme.  As  the  Modes  at  that  time  dwelt  in  scattered  villages 
without  any  central  authority,  and  lawlessness  in  consequence 
prevailed  throughout  the  land,  Peioces,  who  was  already  a  man 
of  mark  in  his  own  village,  applied  himself  with  greater  zeal 
and  earnestness  than  ever  before  to  the  practice  of  justice  among 
his  fellows.  It  was  his  conviction  that  justice  and  injustice  are 
engaged  in  perpetual  war  with  one  another.  He  therefore 
began  this  course  of  conduct,  and  presently  the  men  of  his 
village,  observing  his  integrity,  chose  him  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
all  their  disputes.  Bent  on  obtaining  the  sovereign  power,  he 
showed  himself  an  honest  and  an  upright  judge,  and  by  these 
means  gained  such  credit  with  his  fellow-citizens  as  to  attract 

*  The  whole  story  of  the  Lydian  colo-  exact)  526  of  Berosua.  (Fr.  1 1 .)  The 
nization  of  Etniria  is  considered  in  the  entire  subject  of  Assyrian  Chronology 
first  Essay  appended  to  this  book.  is  discussed  in  the  Critical  Essays,  Essay 

*  The  520  years  of  Herodotus  in  this  vii. 
place  undoubtedly  represent  the  (more 
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the  attention  of  those  who  lived  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
They  had  long  been  suffering  from  unjust  and  oppressive 
judgments ;  so  that,  when  they  heard  of  the  singular  uprightness 
of  Deioees,  and  of  the  equity  of  his  decisions,  they  joyfully  had 
recourse  to  him  in  the  various  quarrels  and  suits  that  arose, 
until  at  last  they  came  to  put  confidence  in  no  one  else. 

97.  The  number  of  complaints  brought  before  him  continually 
increasing,  as  people  learnt  more  and  more  the  fairness  of  his 
judgments,  Deioees,  feeling  himself  now  all  important,  announced 
that  he  did  not  intend  any  longer  to  hear  causes,  and  appeared 
no  more  in  the  seat  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sit 
and  administer  justice.  "  U  did  not  square  with  his  interests/' 
he  said,  "  to  spend  the  whole  dav  in  regulating  other  ^ftp'^  nffni]y 
to  the  neglect  of  hls^wn.  *  Hereupon  robbery  and  lawlessness 
broke  out  afresh,  and  prevailed  through  the  country  even  more 
than  heretofore;  wherefore  the  Medes  assembled  from  all 
quarters,  and  held  a  consultation  on  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
speakers,  as  I  think,  were  chiefly  friends  of  Deioees.  "We 
cannot  possibly,"  they  said,  "go  on  living  in  this  country  if 
things  continue  as  they  now  are ;  let  us  therefore  set  a  king 
over  us,  that  so  the  land  Jimy  be  well  governed,  and  we  ourselves 
may  be  able  to  attend  to  our  own  affairs,  and  not  be  forced  to 
quit  our  country  on  account  of  anarchy."  The  assembly  was 
persuadeS  by  these  arguments,  and  resolved  to  appoint  a  king. 

98.  It  followed  to  determine  who  should  be  chosen  to  the 
office.  When  this  debate  began  the  claims  of  Deioees  and  his 
praises  were  at  once  in  every  mouth ;  so  that  presently  all 
agreed  that  he  should  be  king.  Upon  this  he  required  a  palace 
to  be  built  for  him  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  a  guard  to  be  given 

'  him  for  his  person.  The  Medes  complied,  and  built  him  a 
strong  and  large  palace,^  on  a  spot  which  he  himself  jx>inted 
out,  and  likewise  gave  him  liberty  to  choose  himself  a  body- 
guard from  the  whole  nation.^     Thus  settled  uiK)n  the  throne, 

^    The  royal  palace  at  Agbatana  is  eating  naiTative  of  Herodotus  presents 

8aid  by  Polybius  to  have  been  7  stades  to  us  in  all  points  Grecian  society  and 

(^more  than  four-fifths  of  a  mile)  in  cir-  ideas,  not  Oriental:  it  ia  like  the  discus- 

ouniference  (x.  xxvii.  9);  buthisdescrip-  sion  which  the  historian  ascribes  to  the 

tion  refers  probably  to  the  capital  of  seven  Persian  conspirators,  previous  to 

Midiii  Mtupui,  rather  than  to  the  (so-  the  accession  of  Darius,  whether  they 

called)  city  of  Deioees.  shall  adopt  an  oligarchical,  a  democra- 

"  I  cannot  refmin  from  transcribing  tical,  or  a  monarchical  form  of  goveni- 

the  excellent  comment  of  Mr.  Grote  on  meut;  or  it  may  be  compared  to  the 

this  passage.     He  observes: — ''Of  the  Cyropwdia  of  Xenophon,  who  beauti- 

roal  history  of  Deioees  we  cannot  be  fully  and  elaborately  works  out  an  ideal 

said  to  know  anything;  for  the  inter-  wliich  Herodotus  exhibits  in  brief  out- 
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he  further  required  them  to  build  a  single  great  city,  and,  dis^ 
regarding  the  petty  towns  in  which  they  had  formerly  dwelt, 
make  the  new  capital  the  object  of  their  chief  attention.  The 
Medes  were  again  obedient,  and  built  the  city  now  called 
Agbatana,*  the  walls  of  which  are  of  great  size  and  strength. 


line.  The  story  of  Deioces  describes 
what  may  be  called  the  despot's  pro- 
gress,  first  as  candidate,  and  afterwards 
as  fully  established  .  .  .  Deioces  begins 
like  a  clever  Greek  among  other  Greeks, 
equal,  free,  and  disorderly;  he  is  athirst 
for  despotism  from  the  beginning,  and 
is  forward  in  manifesting  his  rectitude 
and  justice,  *  as  beseems  a  candidate 
for  command; '  he  passes  into  a  despot 
by  the  public  vote,  and  receives  what  to 
the  Greeks  was  the  great  symbol  and 
instrument  of  such  transition,  a  personal 
body-guard ;  he  ends  by  organising  both 
the  machinery  and  the  etiquette  of  a 
despotism  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  like 
the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon ;  only  that  both 
these  authors  maintain  the  superiority 
of  their  Grecian  ideal  over  Oriental  rea- 
lity, by  ascribing  both  to  Deioces  and 
Cyrus  a  just,  systematic,  and  laborious 
administration,  such  as  their  own  expe- 
rience did  not  present  to  them  in  Asia. " 
(Vol.  iii.,  pp.  307-308.  See  also  Note  « 
of  the  latter  page.) 

^  I  have  retained  the  form  Agbatana, 
given  by  Herodotus,  in  place  of  the 
more  usual  Ecbatana  of  other  authors, 
B»  being  nearer  to  the  Persian  original, 
which  (in  the  inscriptions)  is  Hagma- 
tana.  (Behistun  Inscrip.  Col.  11.  Par. 
13.)  It  is  curious  that  the  Greeks 
should  have  caught  the  orthography  so 
nearly,  and  yet  have  been  so  mistaken 
as  to  the  accent  of  the  word.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  natives 
called  the  city  Hagmatdn,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  modem  IsfHhdn,  Te- 
her&n,  Hamaddn,  Behistiin,  &c.  Yet 
the  Greeks  said  Agbatana,  as  is  evident 
both  from  the  quantity  and  the  accent  of 
the  word.  It  is  written  'Ayfidrayuj  not 
*  Ay  fiardya^  and  in  the  poets  the  last 
three  syllables  are  short.  Cf.  ^Esch. 
Pers.  16.     Aristoph.  Acham.  64. 

[There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  original  form  of  the  name  Hellenised 
as  *Ayfidraya  or  *EKfidraya  was  Hag- 
matdn, and  that  it  was  of  Arian  etymo- 
logy, having  been  first  used  by  the 
Arian  Medes.  It  would  signify  in  the 
language  of  the  country  **  the  place  of 
assemblage/'  being  compounded  of  ham 
**  with,"  and  ifoma  **  to  go."     The  Chal- 


dasan  form  of  Akhmatha,  KntDHK^  which 
occurs  in  Ezra  (vi.  2),  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  the  Arian 
name.  It  may  further  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a 
name  among  the  Median  cities  enume- 
rated in  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  or 
in  those  of  his  successors,  so  that  it  is 
pretty  certain  the  capital  described  by 
Herodotus  could  not  have  been  built 
until  within  a  shoiii  period  of  the  de« 
struction  of  Nineveh. — H.  C.  R.] 

Two  descriptions  of  the  town  are 
worth  comparing  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. In  the  second  Fairgard  of  the 
Vendidad,  Jemshid,  it  is  said,  **  erected 
a  Var  or  fortress,  sufficiently  large,  and 
formed  of  squiired  blocks  of  stone ;  he 
assembled  in  the  place  a  vast  population, 
and  stocked  the  surrounding  country 
with  cattle  for  their  use.  He  caused 
the  water  of  the  great  fortress  to  flow 
forth  abundantly.  And  within  the  Viu*, 
or  fortress,  he  erected  a  lofty  palace, 
encompassed  with  walls,  and  laid  it  out 
in  many  separate  divisions,  and  there 
was  no  high  place,  either  in  front  or 
rear,  to  command  and  overawe  the  fort- 
ress." (Zendavesta.  Vendidad.  Farg. 
11.) 

The  other  description  is  more  exact 
in  its  details.  *'  Arphaxad,"  we  are 
told  in  the  book  of  Judith,  "built  in 
Ecbatana  walls  round  about  of  stones 
hewn  three  cubits  broad  and  six  cubitn 
long,  and  made  the  height  of  the  wall 
seventy  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof 
fifty  cubits :  and  set  the  towers  thereof 
upon  the  gates  of  it,  an  hundred  cubits 
high,  and  the  breadth  thereof  iu  the 
foundation  sixty  cubits :  and  he  made 
the  gates  thereof,  even  gates  that  were 
raised  to  the  height  of  seventy  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  of  them  was  forty 
cubits,  for  the  going  forth  of  his  armies, 
and  for  the  setting  in  array  of  his  foot- 
men."    (i.  2-4.)   , 

Col.  Rawlinson  long  since  published 
his  opinion  that  the  site  of  the  Agbatana 
ascribed  to  Deioces  was  at  Takhti-Solei- 
man,  in  Media  Atrupatene'.  The  nature 
of  the  situation,  and  its  geographical 
position,  are  far  more  in  accordance 
with  the  notices  of  Agbatana  contained 
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rising  in  circles  one  within  the  other.  The  plan  of  the 
place  is,  that  each  of  the  walls  should  out-top  the  one  be- 
yond it  by  the  battlements.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  which 
is  a  gentle  hill,  favours  this  arrangement  in  some  degree, 
but  it  was  mainly  eflFected  by  art  The  number  of  the  circles 
is  seven,  the  royal  palace  and  the  treasuries  standing  within 
the  last.  The  circuit  of  the  outer  wall  is  very  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  Athens.    Of  this  wall  the  battlements  are  white^^ 


in  Herodotus,  than  those  of  Hamad^n, 
the  Agbatana  of  later  times.  The  coun- 
try to  the  north  of  Agbatana  towards 
the  Euxine,  Herodotus  says,  is  very 
mountainous,  and  covered  with  forests 
(i.  110).  This  is  true  and  pertinent  if 
said  of  Takhti-Soleiman,  but  either  un- 
true or  unmeaning  if  said  of  Hamadin, 
which  is  far  removed  from  the  Euxine, 
and  is  in  the  more  level  part  of  the 
ancient  Media.  Again,  the  southern 
Ecbatana  was  situated  on  the  declivity 
of  the  great  mountain  of  Orontes  (the 


modem  Elwend)  which  oould  not  pos- 
sibly be  called  a  KoXwr^r,  and  whioh 
does  not  admit  of  being  fortified  in  the 
mode  described  by  Herodotus :  whoren 
the  conical  hill  of  Takhti-Soleimlbiwitb 
its  remains  of  walls  and  other  raiqi, 
very  nearly  corresponds  to  the  dewr^ 
tion  of  our  author.  (See  the  milijdned 
plan.)  The  whole  subject  is  fiilly  tratod 
in  a  paper  communicated  by  Coleml 
Rawlinson  to  the  Geographical  SocNjy, 
and  published  in  their  Journal.  YoL  S. 
Part  i.  Art.  i. 


Plan  of  Ecbtttana. 


KiXPLAXATIOX. 

1.  Rnnaliu  of  a  Fire-Temple.  &.  Cctneteir- 

2.  Ruinrd  Mofqo*.  &  KiUfre  of  Rork  rallinl  ^  the  Dnigtm." 

3.  Andent  BnlldinR*  with  ahafU  and  capltala.  7.  Hill  called  "  TawiUh,"  or  ""  Um>  SuMe." 
4  Rains  of  the  FaUce  of  Abakai  Khan.                                8.  Kulne  of  Kalihiah. 

0.  Rocky  hUI  of  Zindani-Sulelman. 


[One  of  the  most  important  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  identification  of 
Takhti-Soleiman  with  the  ancient  Agba- 
tana, is  the  fact  that  Moses  of  Chorene, 
in  speaking  of  the  city  which  then  occu- 
pied the  site  in  question,  and  which 
waft  usually  named  Ganzac  tSftohasdan, 
calls  it  specifically  "  the  second  Bk:ba- 


tana,  or  the  seven-walled  city.**     Mob. 
Chor.  ii.  84.— H.  C.  R.] 

1  ''This  is  manifestly  a  fable  of  Sa- 
bscan  origin,  the  seven  colours  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  being  precisely 
those  employed  by  the  Orient^  to  de- 
note the  seven  great  heavenly  bodiea, 
or  the  seven  climates  in  which   thcv 
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of  the  next  black,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the  fourth  blue,  of 
the  fifth  orange ;  all  these  are  coloured  with  paint.     The  two 


Bin  Mimrud,  fiubylon. 


revolve.  Thus  Nizazni,  in  his  poem  of 
"the  Hefb  Pe'iher,  describes  a  seven-bo- 
<iied  palace,  built  by  Bahrto  Oilr,  nearly 
in  the  same  terms  as  Herodotus.  The 
palace  dedicated  to  Saturn,  he  says,  was 
l>lack — that  of  Jupiter  orange,  or  more 
Btrictly  sandal-wood  colour  (Sandali) — 
of  Mars,  scarlet — of  the  sun,  golden — of 
^enus,  white— of  Mercury,  azure — and 
of  the  moon,  green— a  hue  which  is 
Rpplied  by  the  Orientals  to  silver." 
^Journal  of  Qeogr.  Soc.  Vol.  x.  Part.  i. 
p.  127.) 

The  ^;reat  temple  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
at  Borsippa  (the  modem  Birs-i-Nimrud) 
-was  a  building  in  seven  platforms  co- 
loured in  a  similar  way.  Herodotus 
has  deranged  the  order  of  the  colours, 
which  ought  to  be  either  that  dependent 
on  the  planetary  distances,  '*  black, 
orange,  scarlet,  gold,  white,  blue,  sil- 
ver," as  at  the  Birs,  or  "  black,  white, 


orange,  blue,  scarlet,  silver,  gold,"  if 
the  order  of  the  days  dedicated  to  the 
planets  were  taken.  It  may  be  suspected 
that  Herodotus  had  received  the  num- 
bers in  the  latter  order,  and  accidentally 
reversed  the  places  of  black  and  white, 
and  of  scarlet  and  orange. 

[There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Medes,  or  even  the  Baby- 
lonians, were  acquainted  with  that  order 
of  the  planets  which  regulated  the  no- 
menclature of  the  days  of  the  week.  The 
series  in  question,  indeed,  must  have 
originated  with  a  people  who  divided 
the  day  and  night  into  60  hours  instead 
of  24;  and,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
this  system  of  horary  division  was  pecu- 
liar in  ancient  times  to  the  Hindoo 
calendar.  The  method  by  which  the 
order  is  eliminated  is  simply  as  fol- 
lows:— The  planets  in  due  succession 
from  the  Moon  to  Saturn  were  supposed 
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last  have  their  battlements  coated  respectively  with  silver  and 
gold.« 

99.  All  these  fortifications  Deioces  caused  to  be  raised  for 
himself  and  his  own  palace.  The  people  were  required  to  build 
their  dwellings  outside  the  circuit  of  the  walls.  When  the 
town  was  finished,  he  proceeded  to  arrange  the  ceremoniaL  He 
allowed  no  one  to  have  direct  access  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  but  made  all  communication  pass  through  the  hands  of 
messengers,  and  forbade  the  king  to  be  seen  by  his  subjects. 
He  also  made  it  an  oflfence  for  any  one  whatsoever  to  laugh  or 

I  spit  in  the  royal  presence.  This  ceremonial,  of  which  he  was 
!the  first  inventor,  Deioces  established  for  his  own  security, 
fearing  that  his  compeers,  who  were  brought  up  together  with 
him,  and  were  of  as  good  family  as  he,  and  no  whit  inferior  to 
him  in  manly  qualities,  if  they  saw  him  frequently  would  be 
pained  at  the  sight,  and  would  therefore  be  likely  to  conspire 
against  him ;  whereas  if  they  did  not  see  him,  they  would  think 
him  quite  a  different  sort  of  being  from  themselves. 

100.  After  completing  these  arrangements,  and  firmly  settling 
himself  upon  the  throne,  Deioces  continued  to  administer  justice 
with   the  same  strictness  as  before.     Causes   were  stated  in 


to  rule  the  hours  of  the  day  in  a  I'e-  tion.    The  temple  at  Boraippa  (see  the 

curling  series  of  sevens,  and  the  day  preceding  note)  appears  to   have  had 

was  named  after  the  planet  who  hap-  its  fourth  and  seventh  stages  actually 

pened  to  be  the  regent  of  the  first  hour,  coated  with  gold  and  silver  respectively. 

If  we  assign  then  the  first  hour  of  the  And  it  seems  certain  that  there  was 

fii-st  day  to  the  Moon,  we  find  that  the  often  in  Oriental  towns  a  most  lavish 

61st  hour,  which  commenced  the  second  display  of  the  two  precious  metals.    The 

day,  belonged   to   the  5th   planet,   or  sober    Polybius    relates    that,    at    the 

Mars;  the   I'ilst  hour  to   the  2ud,  or  southern  Agbataua,  the  capital  of  Media 

Mercury;  the  IB  1st  to  the  6th,  or  J  upi-  Magna,    the   entire   woodwork   of    the 

ter;  the  241st  to  the  3rd,  or  Venus;  royal  palace,  including  beams,  ceilings, 

the  301  st  to  the  7th,  or  Sat  urn;  and  the  and  pillars,    was   covered  with   plates 

361st  to  the  4th,  or  the  Sun.     The  po-  either  of  gold  or  silver,  and  that  the 

pular  belief  (which  first  appears  in  Dion  whole  building  was  roofed  with  silver 

Cassius)  that  the  series  in  question  refers  tiles.  The  temple  of  Auaitis  was  adorned 

to  a  horary  division  of  24  is  incorrect;  in  a  similar  way.      (Polyb.    x.   xxvii. 

for  in  that  case,  although  the  order  is  §  10-12.)  Consequently,  though  Darius, 

the  same,   the  succession  is   inverted,  when  he   retreated   before   Alexander, 

One  thing  indeed  seems  to  be  certain,  carried  off  from  Media  gold  and  silver 

that  if  the  Chaldasans  were  the  inventors  to  the  amount  of  7000  talents  (more 

of  the  hebdomadal  nomenclatui*e,  they  than  1,700,0002.),  and  though  the  town 

must  have  borrowed  their  earliest  astro-  was  largely  plundered  by  the  soldiers 

nomical  science  from  the  same  source  of  Alexander  and  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 

which  supplied  the  Hindoos;  &>r  it  could  still  there  remained   tiles  and  plating 

not  have  been  by  accident  that  a  horary  enough  to  produce   to  Antiochiis   the 

division  of  60   was  adopted  by  both  Great  on  his  occupation  of  the  place  a 

races. — H.  C,  K.]  sum   of  very   nearly  4000  talents,    or 

'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  975,000/.  sterling!     (See  Arrian.  Exp. 

account,  though  it  may  be  greatly  ex-  Alex.  iii.  19.     Polyb.  1.  s.  c.) 
aggerated,  is  not  devoid  of  a  founda- 
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irriting,  and  sent  in  to  the  king,  who  passed  his  judgment  upon 
^he  contents,  and  transmitted  his  decisions  to  the  parties  con- 
-eemed:  besides  which  he  had  spies  and  eavesdroppers  in  all 
parts  of  his  dominions,  and  if  he  heard  of  any  act  of  oppression, 
he  sent  for  the  guilty  party,  and  awarded  him  the  punishment 
meet  for  his  offence. 

101.  Thus  DeiojQfia  collActftd  thft  M^flftq  into  a  nation,  and 
ruled  over  them  alone.  Now  these  are  the  tribes  of  which  they 
consist :  the  Busae,  the  ParStaceni,  the  Struchates,  the  Arizanti, 
the  Budii,  and  the  Magi.^ 

102.  Having  reigned  three-and-fifty  years,  Deioces  was  at  his 
death  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes.  This  prince,  not  satisfied 
with  a  dominion  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  single  nation 
of  the  Modes,  began  by  attacking  the  Persians  ;  and  marching 
an  army  into  their  country,  brought  them  under  the  Median 
yoke  before  any  other  people.  After  this  success,  being  now  at 
the  head  of  two  nations,  both  of  them  powerful,  he  proceeded  to 
conquer  Asia,  overrunning  province  after  province.  At  last  he 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Assyrians — those  Assyrians,  I  mean,  to 
whom  Nineveh  belonged,*  who  were  formerly  the  lords  of  Asia. 
At  present  they  stood  alone  by  the  revolt  and  desertion  of  their 
allies,  yet  still  their  internal  condition  was  as  flourishing  as  ever. 
Phraortes  attacked  them,  but  perished  in  the  expedition  with 
tie  greater  part  of  his  army,  after  having  reigned  over  the  Modes 
two-and-twenty  years. 

103.  On  the  death  of  Phraortes*  his  son  Cyaxares  ascended 

'  Mr.   Grote  speaks   of  the  Median  said  by  any  historian  of  repute  to  have 

tribes  as  caincidiiuj  in  number  with  the  been  slain  in  battle  with  the  Assyrians, 

fortified  circles  m  the  town  of  Agbatana,  are  the  sole  grounds  for  this  identifica- 

and  thence  concludes  that  Herodotus  tion.    But  the  Book  of  Judith  is  a  pure 

ooDoeived  the  seven  circles  as  intended  historical  romance,  which  one  is  sur- 

each  for  a  distinct  tribe  (Hist,  of  Greece,  prised  to  find  critical  writers  at  the  pre- 

vol.  iii.  p.  300).    But  the  number  of  the'  sent  day  treating  as  serious     (See  Clin- 

Median  tribes  is  not  seven  but  six ;  and  ton's  F.  H.,  vol.  i.  p.  275;  Bosanquet's 

the  circles  are  not   in   the    town,    but  Fall  of  Nineveh,  p.  16.)    The  following 

around  the  palace.    Herodotus  says  ex-  are  a  few  of  the  anomalies  which  con- 

pressly  that  the  people  dwelt  outside  demn  it. 

the  outermost  circle.  The  Jews  are  recently  returned  firom 

*  Herodotus  intends  here  to  distin-  the  captivity  (ch.  iv.  ver.  13,  18-19). 

guish  the  Assyrians  of  Assyria  Proper  Joacim  (Joiakim)   is  the  High  Priest, 

from  the  Babylonians,  whom  he  calls  He  was  the  son  of  Jeshuah,  and  contem- 

also  Assyrians  (i.  178,  188,  &c.).  Against  porary  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh. 

the  latter  he  means  to  say  this  expedi-  xii.    10-26).    The  date  of  the  events 

tion  was  not  directed.  narrated  should  therefore  be  about  B.a 

^  Phraortes  has  been  thought  by  some  450-30,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerzes  Longi- 

to  be   the   Arphaxad  of  the  Book   of  manus.     Tet,  1.  Nineveh  is  standing, 

Judith.      A   fanciful    resemblance  be-  and  is  the  capital  of  Nabuchodonosor  s 

tween  the  names,  and  the  fact  that  kingdom  (i.  \\    2.  Assyria  is  the  great 

I'hraortes  is  the  only  Median  monarch  monarchy  of  the  time  (i.  7-10).    3.  Pei^ 

o  2 
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I  the  throne.  Of  him  it  is  reported  that  he  was  still  more  war- 
like than  any  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
gave  organization  to  an  Asiatic  army,'  dividing  the  troops  into 
companies,  and  forming,  distinct  bodies  of  the  specu'men,  the 
archers,  and  the  cavalry,  who  before  his  time  had  been  mingled 
in  one  mass,  and  confused  together.  He  it  was  who  fought 
against  the  Lydians  on  the  occasion  when  the  day  was  changed 
suddenly  into  night,  and  who  brought  under  his  dominion  the 
whole  of  Asia  beyond  the  Halys.*  This  prince,  collecting 
together  all  the  nations  which  owned  liis  sway,  marched  against 
Nineveh,  resolved  ta  avenge  his  father,  and  cherishing  a  hope 
that  he  might  succeed  in  taking  the  town.  A  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Assyrians  suflFered  a  defeat,  and  Cyaxares  had 
already  begun  the  siege  of  the  place,  when  a  numerous  horde  of 
Scyths,  under  their  king  Madyes,'  son  of  Protothyes,  burst  into 
Asia  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians  whom  they  had  driven  out  of 
Europe,  and  entered  the  Median  territory. 

104.  The  distance  from  the  Palus  Maeotis  to  the  river  Phasis 
and  the  Colchians  is  thirty  days'  journey  for  a  lightly-equipped 
traveller.^    From  Colchis  to  cross  into  Media  does  not  take  long 


sia  is  subject  to  Assyria  (i.  7).  4.  Egypt 
is  also  subject  (i.  9-10).  Media,  how- 
ever, is  an  independent  kingdom  under 
Arphaxad,  who  as  the  builder  of  the 
walls  of  Ecbatana  should  be  Deioces  or 
Cyaxares. 

The  booX  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
a  thoroughly  Hellonized  Jew,  and  could 
not  therefore  have  been  written  before 
the  time  of  Alexander.  It  is  a  mere 
romance,  and  has  been  assigned  with 
much  probability  to  the  reign  of  Anti- 
ochus  £piphane8  (Qrotius  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Annotations  on  the  Book  of  Ju- 
dith; Works,  vol.  i.  p.  578).  It  has 
many  piurely  Greek  ideas  in  it,  as  the 
mention  of  the  Giants,  the  sons  of  the 
Titans  (ch.  xvi.  ver.  7),  and  the  crowning 
with  a  chaplet  of  olive  (ch.  xv.  ver.  13). 
Probably  also  the  notion  of  a  demand 
for  earth  and  water  (ii.  7)  came  to  the 
writer  from  his  acquaintance  with  Greek 
history.  At  least  there  is  no  trace  of 
its  having  been  an  Assyrian  custom. 

*  Vide  supra,  chapter  74. 

'  According  to  Strabo,  Madys,  or 
Madyes,  was  a  Cimmerian  prince  who 
drove  the  Trores  out  of  Asia  (i.  p.  91). 
The  true  nature  of  the  Scythian  war  of 
Oyaxares  is  considered  in  the  Critical 
Ilssays,  Essay  iii.  §  9.  [The  Sactc  or 
Scythians,  who  were  termed  Gimiri  (the 


tribes?)  by  their  Semitic  neighbours, 
first  appear  in  the  Cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions as  a  substantive  people  under  Esar- 
Haddon  in  about  B.  c.  684.  They  were 
at  that  time  in  the  Kurdish  mountains, 
and  were  ruled  over  by  a  king,  2Vw/w, 
whose  name  betrays  his  Arian  descent. 
The  Gimiri  had  considerably  increased 
in  power  under  the  reign  of  Esar-Had- 
don's  son,  (about  b.  c.  070),  and  seem 
to  have  been  already  threatening  the 
Assyrian  frontier. — H.  C.  R.] 

•  From  the  mouth  of  the  Palus 
Mseotis,  or  Sea  of  Azof,  tq  the  river 
Hum^  (the  ancient  Phasis^  is  a  distance 
of  about  270  geogriiphical  miles,  or  but 
little  more  than  the  distance  (240  geog. 
miles)  from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  the 
Euxine,  which  was  called  (ch.  72)  "a 
journey  of /irv  days  for  a  lightly  equipped 
traveller.*'  We  may  learn  from  this 
that  Herodotus  did  not  intend  the  day's 
journey  for  a  measure  of  length.  He 
related  the  reports  which  had  reached 
him.  He  was  told  that  a  man  might 
cross  from  Issus  to  the  Black  Sea  in  five 
days,  which  perhaps  was  possible,  and 
that  it  would  take  a  month  to  reach  the 
Sea  of  Azof  firom  Colchis,  which,  consi- 
dering the  enormous  difficulties  of  the 
route,  is  not  improbable.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  coast  line  can  ever 
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— ^there  is  only  a  single  intervening  nation,  the  Saspirians,' 
passing  whom  you  find  yourself  in  Media.  This  however  was 
not  the  road  followed  by  the  Scythians,  who  turned  out  of  the 
straight  course,  and  took  the  upper  route,  which  is  much  longer, 
keeping  the  Caucasus  upon  their  right.^  The  Scythians,  having 
thus  invaded  Media,  were  opposed  by  the  Medes,  who  gave  them 
battle,  but,  being  defeated,  lost  their  empire.  The  Scythians 
became  masters  of  Asia. 

105.  After  this  they  marched  forward  with  the  design  of 
invading  Egypt  When  they  had  reached  Palestine,  however, 
Fsammetichus  the  Egyptian  king^  met  them  with  gifts  and 
prayers,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  advance  no  further.  On 
their  return,  passing  through  Ascalon,  a  city  of  Syria,^  the 


have  been  pi-acticable  at  all.  If  not, 
the  communication  must  have  been  cir- 
cnitouBy  and  have  included  the  pajBsage 
of  the  Caucasus,  either  by  the  well- 
known  Pylse  Caucasese  between  Tiflis 
and  Mozdok,  or  by  some  unknown  pass 
west  of  that  route,  of  stiU  greater  alti- 
tade  and  difficulty.  In  either  case  the 
journey  might  well  occupy  30  days. 

'  The  Saspirians  are  mentioned  again 
as  lying  north  of  Media  (ch.  110),  and 
as  separating  Media  from  Colchis  (iv. 
37).  They  are  joined  with  the  Matidni 
and  the  Alarodii  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius  (iii.  94),  with  the  Alarodii  and 
the  Colchians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes 
(yIL  79).  They  appear  to^ve  occupied 
the  upper  valleys  of  the  Kur  (Cyrus) 
and  its  tributary  streams,  or  nearly  the 
modem  Bussian  province  of  Qeoigia. 
Bitter  (Erdkunde  von  Asien,  vol.  vi. 
p.  92)  conjectures  their  identity  with 
the  Saparda  of  the  monuments.  They 
are  perhaps  the  same  as  the  later  Iberi 
with  whom  their  name  wiU  connect  ety- 
mologically,  especiaUy  if  we  consider 
Sapiri  to  be  the  true  form.  (2t(irctoo<, 
2lfi€ipoif  "Ifiripoi,)  They  probably  oe- 
longed,  ethnically,  to  the  same  family 
as  the  ancient  Armenians.  (See  the 
Critical  Essays,  Essay  xi.,  On  the 
Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations  of 
Western  Asia.) 

*  Herodotus,  clearly,  conceives  the 
Cimmerians  to  have  coasted  the  Black 
Sea,  and  appears  to  have  thought  that 
tiie*  Scythians  entered  Asia  by  the  route 
of  Daghestdn,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Pyla) 
Caiicaseie.  As  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea  is  certainly  impracticable  for 


an  army,  the  Cimmerians,  if  they  entered 
Asia  by  a  track  west  of  that  said  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  Scythians,  can  only 
have  gained  admittance  by  the  PylsB. 

It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  but  two  known  routes  by  which 
the  Caucasus  can  be  crossed,  that  of 
Mozdok,  traversed  by  Eer  Porter  in 
1817,  which  is  kept  open  by  Bussian 
military  posts,  and  still  forms  the  regu- 
lar line  of  communication  between  Bua- 
sia  and  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces, 
and  that  of  Daghest^n  or  Derbend  along 
the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian,  which, 
according  to  De  Hell,  is  "  much  mora 
impracticable  than  that  by  Mozdok." 
(Travels,  p.  323,  note.  Eng.  Tr.)  This 
latter  assertion  may,  however,  be  ques- 
tioned. 

*  According  to  Herodotus,  Fsamme- 
tichus was  engaged  for  29  years  in  the 
siege  of  Azdtus  (Ashdod),  ii.  157.  This 
would  account  for  his  meeting  the  Scy- 
thians in  Sifria, 

[Justin  (ii.  3)  speaks  of  an  Egyptian 
king,  Vexoris,  who  retired  from  before 
the  Scythians,  when  Egypt  was  only 
saved  by  its  marshes  from  invasion.  The 
name  Vexoris  must  be  Bocchoris,  though 
the  sera  assigned  to  Vexoris  does  not 
agree  with  his.— G.  W.] 

'  Ascalon  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  Philistines  (Judges  i.  18, 
xiv.  19,  &c.).  According  to  Xanthus  it 
was  founded  by  a  certain  Ascalus,  the 
general  of  a  Lydian  king  (Fr.  23);  but 
this  is  very  improbable.  It  lay  on  the 
coast  between  Ashdod  and  Gaza,  and 
was  distant  about  40  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem (cf.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  102  ;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  1079 ;  Plin.,  H.  N.,  v.  13,  &c.). 
By  Strabo's  time  it  had  become  a  place 
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greater  part  of  them  went  their  way  without  doing  any  damage ; 
but  some  few  who  higged  behind  pillaged  the  temple  of  Celestial 
Yenus.^  I  have  inquired  and  find  that  the  temple  at  Ascalon  is 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  temples  to  this  goddess ;  for  the  one 
in  Cyprus,  as  the  Cyprians  themselves  admit,  was  built  in  imi- 
tation of  it ;  and  that  in  Cythera  waa  erected  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  belong  to  this  part  of  Syria.  The  Scythians  who  plundered 
the  temple  were  punished  by  the  goddess  with  the  female  sick- 
ness/ which  still  attaches  to  t^eir  posterity.  They  themselves 
confess  that  they  are  afflicted  with  the  disease  for  this  reason, 
and  travellers  who  visit  Scythia  can  see  what  sort  of  a  disease  it 

^  is.     Those  who  suflfer  from  it  are  called  Enarees.* 

106.  The  dominion  of  the  Scythians  over  Asia  lasted  eight- 
and-twenty  years,  during  which  time  their  insolence  and  oppres- 
sion spread  ruin  on  every  side.  For  besides  the  regular  tnbute, 
they  exacted  from  the  several  nations  additional  imposts,  which 
they  fixed  at  pleasure ;  and  further,  they  scoured  the  country 
and  plundered  every  one  of  whatever  they  could.  At  length 
Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  invited  the  greater  part  of  them  to  a 
banquet,  and  made  them  drunk  with  wine,  after  which  they 

i  /Were  all  massacred.  The  Medes  then  recovered  their  empire, 
and  had  the  same  extent  of  dominion  as  before.  They  took 
Nineveh — I  will  relate  how  in  another  history ' — and  conquered 

of  smaU  consequence.    At  the  era  of  the  ch.  vi.  §  108.)    Thia  impotencj  Hippo* 

Crusades  it  revived,  but  is  now  again  crates  ascribes  to  venesection,   but  he 

little  more  than  a  village.     It  retains  mentions  thai  the  natives  believed  it  to 

its  ancient  name  almost  unchanged.  be  a  judgment  from  the  gods.     It  ia 

[Ascalon  is  first  mentioned  in  cunei-  said  that  traces  of  the  disease  are  still 

form   inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Sen-  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  Southern 

nacherib,  having  been  reduced  by  him  Russia.    See  Potock  (Histoire  Primitive 

in  the  famous  campaign  of  his  third  des  Peuples  de  la  KussiCf  p.  175)  and 

year. — H.  C.  R.]  Keineggs  (Allgem.  topograph.  Beschreib. 

*  Herodotus  probably  intends  the  Sy-  d.  Caucas.  I.  p.  269). 

rian  goddess  Atergatis  or  Uerceto,  who  •  Bahr  (in  loc.)  regards  this  word  as 

was   worshipped  at   Ascalon  and  else-  Greek,  and  connects  it  with  4yaip«o  and 

where  in   Syria,  under  the  form  of  a  ^Kopa,  giving  it  the  sense  of  **  virilitate 

mermaid,  or  figure  half  woman  half  fish  spdiati ; "  but  I  agree  with  Laroher  and 

(cf.  Xanth.  Fr.  11,  Plin.  H.  N.,  v.  23,  Blakesley  that  it  is  in  all   probability 

Strab.   xvi.  p.   1062,  1113,  &c.).     Her  Scythic. 

temple  at  Ascalon  is  mentioned  by  Diod.  '  The  question   whether  the   *Aairv- 

Sic.  (ii.  4).     She  may  be  identified  with  ptoi  \6yoi^  promised  here,  and  again  in 

Astarte,  and  therefore  with  the  Venus  chapter  184,  were  ever  written  or  no, 

of  the  Greeks  (cf.  Selden,  De  Diis  Syris,  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the 

Syntagm.  II.  ch.  iii.).  learned.     Isaac    Voss,    Des    Vignoles, 

*  This  malady  is  thus  described  by  Bouhier  (Recherches,  ch.  i.  p.  7),  and 
Hippocrates,  a  younger  contemporary  Larcher  (in  loc.),  have  maintained  the 
of  Herodotus,  who  himself  visited  Scy-  affirmative  ;  ^hr,  Fabricius,  Gerard 
thia; — **  tvvovx^^^  yivoyrcu,  icai  yvycu-  Voss,  Dahlmann,  and  Jager  (Disput. 
iccia  4pydCoirrcuj  Kol  ws  al  yvyatK€s  8ia-  Herodot.  p.  15)  the  negative.  The 
xiyoyrod  r€  dfiolots  KoKtOvred  re  ol  roiov'  passage  of  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  VIII. 
TO*  &vay8p(eis.*'    (De  Aer.  Aq.  et  Loc.  xviii.)  which  affirms  that  Herodotus,  in 
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all  Assyria  except  the  district  of  Babylonia.  After  this  Cyaxare8^K-^;*r 
died,  having  reigned  over  the  Medes,  if  we  include  the  time  of  '^jg^'^ 
the  Scythian  rule,  forty  years.  '        I 

107.  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyfixares,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  V ). 
He  had  a  daughter  who  was  named  Mandang^,  concerning  whom  / 

he  had  a  wonderful  dream.     He  dreamt  that  from  her  such  a- 7 '^^*^"" 
stream  of  water  flowed  forth  as  not  only  to  fill  his  capital,  but  to  ,    .    ,  ^ 
flood  the  whole  of  Asia.^    This  vision  he  laid  before  such  of  tho''"*^    ' 
Magi  as  had  the  gift  of  interpreting  dreams,  who  expounded  its 
meaning  to  him  in  full,  whereat  he  was  greatly  terrified.     On  this 
account,  when  his  daughter  was  now  of  ripe  age,  he  would  not  give 


ius  acconnt  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  re- 
presented an  eagle  aa  drinkiDg,  would 
he  decisive  of  the  question  if  the  reading 
Were    certain.      But  some    MSS.   have 
**  'Haiotos   iiyv6u  tovto."     There  are, 
however,     several    objections    to    this 
treading.     For,  1.  Hesiod,  according  to 
-the    beat  authoiities,   died  before  the 
fiiege  of  Nineveh.     2.  Neither  he,  nor 
«.ny  writer  of  his  age,  composed  poems 
oil  historical  subjects.     :{.  There  is  no 
Idiown  work  of  Hesiod  in  which  such  a 
Subject  as  the  siege  of  Nineveh  could 
"^rell  have  been  mentioned.   On  the  other 
liquid  the  siege  of  that  city  is  exactly  one 
of  the  events  of  which  Herodotus  had 
I>x*oiui8ed  to  make  mention  in  his  Assy- 
rian annals.      These  are  strong  grounds 
lor  preferring  the  reading  of  *Hp6doros 
"t-o  tnat  of  'Haloios  in  the  disputed  pas- 
BQge.     It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
Xio  other  distinct  citation  from  the  work 
Is  to  be  found  among  the  remains  of 
^.ntiquity,  and  Larcher  appears  right  in 
^^oncluding  from  this  that  the  work  pe- 
■"Xshed  early,  probably,  however,  not  be- 
^<ire   the  time  of  Cephalion  (b.c.  120), 
'^ho  is  said  by  Syncellus  (i.  p.  315,  ed. 
Xl>indorf.)  to  have  followed  Hellanicus, 
Otesias,    and  Herodftus  in  his  Assyrian 
ixiatory.      From    Cephalion  may   have 
oome  those  curious  notices  in  John  of 
^alala  (ed.  Dind.  p.  20)  concerning  the 
Mythic  character  of  the  dress,  language, 
and  laws  of  the  Parthians,  which  are 
Expressly  ascribed  by  him  to  Herodotus, 
^ut  do  not  appear  in  the  work  of  Hero- 
dotus which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  volume 
was  published,  another  scholar,  whose 
opinion  possesses  great  weight,  has  pro- 
nounced against  the  reading  of  'Hpi^oros 
in  the  passage  of  Aristotle  above  quoted. 
Admitting  fully  that  the  reading  'Hcrfo- 
ios  cannot  possibly  stand,  Sir  Comewall 


Lewis  argues  that  a  poet,  and  not  a 
prose  writer,  must  have  been  quoted. 
(See  *  Notes  and  Queries,'  No.  213,  p. 
hi,)    The   entire   passage   in   Aristotle 
runs  as  follows : — AAA*  *Hp<(8oTos  ^v6u 
TOVTO'   vtvoiriKt  yhp  t6v  t^s   fiaarrtlas 
Tp69dpoy  arrbv  4v  TJ7  8«ry^<rct  rp    irtpl 
T^if  ToKiopKlay  T^y  filvov  trivovTa.  Sir  C. 
Lewis  thinks  that  the  word  xcxofi^Kc, 
and   the  expi^ession    Thv  t^s  fxamtlas 
irp6fSpov    **  imply  a  quotation   from  a 
poet,"  and  he  suggests  that  the  poet 
actually  named  by  Aristotle  was  Choori- 
lus  (XoiplKost.     It  is  of  course  possible 
that  the  name  originally  written  may 
have  been  altogether  lost,  and  that  both 
the  MS.  readings  may  be  wrong;  but  be- 
fore we  cut  the  Qordian  knot  in  this 
bold  way,  we  ought  to  be  quite  sure 
that  our  objections  to  both  readings  are 
valid  ones.     It  does  not  seem  to  me  at 
all  improbable  that  Aristotle  mav  have 
used  tne  word  inirolriKt  in  this  place  of 
a  prose  writer,  in  the  sense  of  ** fabled" 
or  '•  represented  fabulously."    (See  Sca- 
liger's  note  on  the  place.)    And  the  ex- 
pression, fiayTtiai  xp^eSpov,  is  certainly 
not  more  poetical  than  many  which  He- 
rodotus uses  in  his  **  Histories,"  even  in 
the   plain  narrative;  besides  which  it 
may  have  occurred  in  an  oracle.     It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Aristotle  else- 
where takes  the   trouble  to  correct  a 
mistake  made  by  Herodotus  in  Natural 
History,  (see  note  on  Book  iii.  ch.  108), 
evidently  regarding  the  assertions  of  so 
painstaking  an  observer  as  worth  notice; 
but  he  would  scarcely  make  it  his  busi- 
ness to  correct  the  endless  misstate- 
ments of  poets  upon  such  matters. 

^  Nicolas  of  Damascus  assigns  this 
dream  te  Argoste,  who,  according  to 
him,  was  the  mother  of  Cyrus.  (Fragm. 
Hist.  Gr.  III.  p.  399,  Fr.  66.) 
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her  in  marriage  to  any  of  the  Medes  who  were  of  suitable  rank, 
lest  the  dream  should  be  accomplished ;  but  he  married  her  to  a 
Persian  of  good  family  indeed,^  but  of  a  quiet  temper,  whom  he 
looked  on  as  much  inferior  to  a  Mode  of  even  middle  oondition. 
108.  Thus  Cambyses  (for  so  was  the  Persian  called)  wedded 
Mandane/  and  took  her  to  his  home,  after  which,  in  the  very 
first  year,  Astyages  saw  another  vision.  He  fitncied  that  a  vine 
grew  from  the  womb  of  his  daughter,  and  overshadowed  the 
whole  of  Asia.  After  this  dream,  which  he  submitted  also  to 
the  interpreters,  he  sent  to  Persia  and  fetched  away  Mandane, 
who  was  now  with  child,  and  was  not  far  from  her  time.  On 
her  arrival  he  set  a  watch  over  her,  intending  to  destroy  the 
child  to  which  she  should  give  birth;  for  th^  l^^^ftgiap  intgr- 
preters  hml  cxi)ounded  the  vision  to  foreshow  that  the^  offspring 
oT  hla  duughttTr  Vvould  r5gn  over  Asia  in  his  stead.  To  guard 
against  this,  Astyages^  as  soon  as  Cyrus  was  bom,  sent  for  Har- 


•  Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  only  a  man  of 
good  family,  but  of  royal  race— the  he- 
reditary monarch  of  his  nation,  which, 
when  it  became  subject  to  the  Medes, 
still  retained  its  line  of  native  kings, 
the  descendants  of  Achsemenes  (Hakhu- 
manish).  In  the  Behistun  Inscription 
(^col.  1,  par.  4)  Darius  carries  up  his  ge- 
nealogy to  Achsemenes,  and  asserts  that 
"  eight  of  his  race  had  been  kings  before 
himself — he  was  the  ninth."  Cambyses, 
the  father  of  Cyrus,  Cyrus  himself,  and 
Cambvses  the  son  of  Cyrus,  are  probably 
included  in  the  eight.  Thus  Xenophon 
(Cyrop.  I.  ii.  1)  is  right,  for  once,  when 
he  says,  **  Uarphs  \4yfrai  6  Kvpos  ytvi- 
<r0ai  Kofi/Svorov,  Utpff&y  fia<ri\iw  s»'* 

[An  inscription  has  been  recently 
found  upon  a  brick  at  Senkereh  in  lower 
Chaldsea,  in  which  Cyrus  the  Qreat  calls 
himself  "the  sou  of  Cambyses,  the  pow- 
erful king."  This  then  is  decisive  as 
to  the  royalty  of  the  line  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  and  is  confirmatory  of  the  im- 
pression derived  from  other  evidence, 
that  when  Darius  speaks  of  eight  Acha)- 
mcniau  kings  having  preceded  him,  he 
alludes  to  the  ancestry  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  and  not  to  his  own  immediate 
paternal  line.  See  note  to  the  word 
'•  Achaemenidae  "  in  ch.  125.— H.C.R.] 

When  Aischylus  (Pers.  765-785)makes 
Darius  the  sixth  of  his  line,  he  coimts 
from  Cyaxares,  the  founder  of  the  great 
monarchy  co-extensive  vrith  Asu.i  {ty  &iflip 
airdaris  *A<rf8os  firi\orp6<f>ov  ray€iv\ 


to  which  Darius  had  succeeded.  The 
first  king  (M^8os — 6  rp&ros  i/ytfiity 
arparov)  is  Cyaxares,  the  next  (iicc(yov 
reus)  Astyages,  the  third  Cyrus,  the 
fourth  {Kvpov  rdis)  Cambyses,  the  fifth 
Smerdis  the  Mage  (MdpSos  —  aiffx^^ 
irdrpq.).  There  is  no  discrepancy  at  aU 
(as  Mr.  Grote  appears  to  imagine,  vol.  iv, 
p.  248)  between  the  accounts  of  .£schy- 
lus  and  Herodotus. 

*  Whether  there  w^as  really  any  con- 
nexion of  blood  between  Cyrus  and 
Astyages,  or  whether  (as  Ctesias  as- 
serted, Persic.  Excerpt.  §  2)  they  were 
no  way  related  to  one  another,  will  per- 
haps never  be  determined.  That  A^y- 
ages  should  marry  his  daughter  to  the 
tributary  Persian  king  is  in  itself  pro- 
bable enough;  but  the  Medes  would 
be  likely  to  invent  such  a  tale,  even 
without  any  foundation  for  it^  just  as  the 
Egyi)tians  did  with  respect  to  Cambyses 
their  conqueror,  who  was,  according  to 
them,  the  son  of  Cyrus  by  Nitdtis,  a 
daughter  of  Apries  (vid.  iufr.  iii.  2);  or 
as  both  the  Egyptians  and  the  later  Per- 
sians did  with  regard  to  Alexander,  who 
was  called  by  the  former  the  son  of 
Nectanebus  (Mos.  Chor.  ii.  12);  and 
who  is  boldly  claimed  by  the  latter,  in 
the  Shah-Nameh,  as  the  son  of  Ddrab, 
king  of  Persia,  by  a  daughter  of  Failakus 
(^l\iinroSf  ^l\iKK0St  Failakus)  king  of 
Macedon.  The  vanity  of  the  conquered 
race  is  soothed  by  the  belief  that  the 
conqueror  is  not  altogether  a  foreigner. 
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pagns,  a  man  of  his  own  house  and  the  most  faithful  of  the 
Medes,  to  whom  he  was  wont  to  entrust  all  his  affairs,  and 
addressed  him  thus — "  Harpagus,  I  beseech  thee  neglect  not 
the  business  with  which  I  am  about  to  charge  thee ;  neither 
betray  thou  the  interests  of  thy  lord  for  others'  sake,  lest  thou 
bring  destruction  on  thine  own  head  at  some  future  time.  Take 
the  child  bom  of  Mandan6  my  daughter ;  carry  him  with  thee  to 
thy  home  and  slay  him  there.  Then  bury  him  as  thou  wilt." 
**  Oh !  king,"  replied  the  other,  "  never  in  time  past  did  Har- 
pagus disoblige  thee  in  anything,  and  be  sure  that  through  all 
future  time  he  will  be  careful  in  nothing  to  offend.  If  therefore 
it  be  thy  will  that  this  thing  be  done,  it  is  for  me  to  serve  thee 
with  all  diligence." 

109.  When  £[arpagus  had  thus  answered,  the  child  was  given 
into  his  liands,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  death,  and  he  hastened 
weeping  to  his  home.  There  on  his  arrival  he  found  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  told  all  that  Astyages  had  said.  "  What  then," 
said  she,  "  is  it  now  in  thy  heart  to  do  ?  "  •  "  Not  what  Astyages 
requires,"  he  answered;  "no,  he  may  be  madder  and  more 
frantic  still  than  he  is  now,  but  I  will  not  be  the  man  to  work 
his  will,  or  lend  a  helping  hand  to  such  a  murder  as  this. 
Many  things  forbid  my  slaying  him.  In  the  first  place  the  boy 
is  my  own  kith  and  kin ;  and  next  Astyages  is  old,  and  has  no 
son.*  If  then  when  he  dies  the  crown  should  go  to  his  daughter 
• — that  daughter  whose  child  he  now  wishes  to  slay  by  my  hand 

/< — what  remains  for  me  but  danger  of  the  fearfullest  kind? 
Por  my  own  safety,  indeed,  the  child  must  die ;  but  some  one 
belonging  to  Astyages  must  take  his  life,  not  I  or  mine." 

110.  So  saying  he  sent  off  a  messenger  to  fetch  a  certain 
Jtfitradates,^  one  of  the  herdsmen  of  Astyages,  whose  pasturages 


3  Xenophon  (Cvrop.  1.  iv.  §  20)  gives  certain  Atradates,  a  Mardian,  whom  po- 

.Astyages  a  son,  whom  he  calls  Cyaxares.  verty  had  driven  to  become  a  robber. 

The  inscriptions  tend  to  confirm  Hero-  and  of  Argost^  (qy.  Artost^  0>  ^  woman 

^otuB ;  for  when  Frawartish  (Phraortes)  who  kept  goats.    He  took  service  imder 

claims  the  crown  in  right  of  his  descent,  some  of  the  menials  employed  about 

it   is  not  as  son  of  Astyages,  but  as  the  palace  of  Astyages,  and  rose  to  be 

*'  descended  from  Cyaxares."     He  goes  the  king's  cupbearer.    By  degrees  he 

Isack  to  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  grew  into  such  favour  that  Astyages 

SB  if  the  line  of  Astyages  had  become  made  his  father  satrap  of  Persia,  and 

extinct.    (See  Behist.  Ins.  col.  2,  par.  5.)  entrusted  all  matters  of  importance  to 

3  Gtesias  seems  to  have  called  this  himself. 

person  Atradates.    There  can  be  little  [Atradates  may  fairly  be  considered 

doubt  that  the  long  narrative  in  Nicolas  to  be  a  mere  Median  synonym  for  the 

«f  Damascus  (Fragm.  Hist.  Qrscc.,  vol.  Persian  Mitradates  —  the  name    signi- 

iii.  p.  397-406)  came  from  him.    Ac-  fying  "  given  to  the  sun,"  and  Atra  or 

cording  to  this,  Cyrus  was  the  son  of  a  AdUir  (whence  Atropatdne')  being  equi- 
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he  knew  to  be  the  fittest  for  his  purpose,  lying  as  thejr  df << 
among  mountains  infested  with  wild  beasts.  This  man  wm 
married  to  one  of  the  king's  female  slaves,  whose  Median  nam^ 
was  Space,  which  is  in  Greek  Cyno,  since  in  the  Median  tongue 
the  word  "Spaca"  means  a  bitch.*  The  mountains,  on  the 
skirts  of  which  his  cattle  grazed,  lie  to  the  north  of  Agbatan&: 
towards  the  Euxine.  That  part  of  Media  which  borders  on  the 
Saspirians  is  an  elevated  tract,  very  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  forests,  while  the  rest  of  the  Median  territory  is  entirely 
level  ground.  On  the  arrival  of  the  herdsman,  who  came  ai 
the  hasty  summons,  Harpagus  said  to  him — "  Astyages  requires 
thee  to  take  this  child  and  lay  him  in  the  wildest  part  of  the 
hills,  where  he  will  be  sure  to  die  speedily.  And  he  bade  me 
tell  thee,  that  if  thou  dost  not  kill  the  boy,  but  anyhow  allowest 
him  to  escajie,  he  will  put  thee  to  the  most  painful  of  deaths. 
I  myself  am  appointed  to  see  the  child  exposed." 

111.  The  herdsman  on  hearing  this  took  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and  went  back  the  way  be  had  come  till  he  reached  the 
folds.  There,  providentially,  his  wife,  who  had  been  expecting 
daily  to  be  put  to  bed,  had  just,  during  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, been  delivered  of  a  child.  Both  the  herdsman  and  his 
wife  were  uneasy  on  each  other's  account,  the  former  fearful 
because  his  wife  was  so  near  her  time,  the  woman  alarmed 
because  it  was  a  new  tiling  for  her  husband  to  be  sent  for  by 
Harpagus.  When  therefore  he  came  into  the  house  upon  his 
return,  his  wife,  seeing  him  arrive  so  unexpectedly,  was  the  first 
to  speak,  and  begged  to  know  why  Harpagus  had  sent  for  him 
in  such  a  hurry.  "  Wife,"  said  he,  "  when  I  got  to  the  towTi  I 
saw  and  heard  such  things  as  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  never 
seen— such  things  as  I  would  to  heaven  had  never  happened  to 
our  masters.  Every  one  was  weeping  in  Harpagus's  house.  It 
quite  frightened  me,  but  I  went  in.  The  moment  I  stepped 
inside,  what  should  I  see  but  a  baby  lying  on  the  floor,  panting 
and  whimpering,  and  all  covered  with  gold,  and  WTapped  in 
clothes  of  such  beautiful  colours.  Harpagus  saw  me,  and  di- 
rectly ordered  me  to  take  the  child  in  my  arms  and  carry  him 

valent  in  Median,  as  a  title  of  that  lumi-  Zeud,   in   Russian  under  the   form  of 

nary  (or  of  fii-e,  which  was  the  usual  "  subac/*  and  in  some  pai*t8  of  modem 

emblem  of  his  worehip)  to  the  Persian  Persia  as  **aspaka."    The  word  seems 

Mitni  or  Mihr. — II.  C.  R.]  to    be    an    instance   of   onomatopccia. 

■•  A  root  ''spak"  or  **8vak**  is  com-  (Compare  the  Engli£>h  ** bow-wow"  and 

nion  for  **dog"  in  the  Indo-European  **  bark.*') 
liiuguagcs.     It  occurs  in  Sanscrit  and 
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off,  ^Txd  what  was  I  to  do  with  him,  think  you  ?    Why,  to  lay 

^  in  the  mountains,  where  the  wild  beasts  are  most  plentiful. 

^4  he  told  me  it  was  the  king  himself  that  ordered  it  to  be 

done,  and  he  threatened  me  with  such  dreadful  things  if  I  failed. 

So  I  took  the  child  up  in  my  arms,  and  carried  him  along. 

I  thought  it  might  be  the  son  of  one  of  the  household  slaves. 

J  did  wonder  certainly  to  see  the  gold  and  the  beautiful  baby- 

c^othes,  and  I  could  not  think  why  there  was  such  a  weeping  in 

•Harpagus's  house.    Well,  very  soon,  as  I  came  along,  I  got  at 

^e  truth.     They  sent  a  servant  with  me  to  show  me  the  way 

out  of  the  town,  and  to  leave  the  baby  in  my  hands ;  and  he  told 

^e  that  the  child's  mother  is  the  king's  daughter  Mandan^,  and 

his  father  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cjrrus ;  and  that  the  king  orders 

iina  to  be  killed ;  and  look,  here  the  child  is." 

112.  With  this  the  herdsman  uncovered  the  infant,   and 

8b.<3wed  him  to  his  wife,  who,  when  she  saw  him,  and  observed 

tc^-^v  fine  a  child  and  how  beautiful  he  was,  burst  into  tears,  and 

cliiaging  to  the  knees  of  her  husband,  besought  him  on  no 

aeczjount  to  expose  the  babe ;  to  which  he  answered,  that  it  was 

^c>t^  possible  for  him  to  do  otherwise,  as  Harpagus  would  be  sure 

to    send  persons  to  see  and  report  to  him,  and  he  was  to  suffer  a 

n^ost  cruel  death  if  he  disobeyed.     Failing  thus  in  her  first 

^t'tL^mpt  to  persuade  her  husband,  the  woman  spoke  a  second 

tixic^e,  saying,  **  If  then  there  is  no  persuading  thee,  and  a  child 

^^"^xst  needs  be  seen  exposed  upon  the  mountains,  at  least  do 

tlxvis.    The  child  of  which  I  have  just  been  delivered  is  stillJ 

l^^^^im ;  take  it  and  lay  it  on  the  hills,  and  let  us  bring  up  as  ouij 

o'^WTi  the  child  of  the  daughter  of  Astyages.     So  shalt  thou  noli 

1^>^   charged  with  unfaithfulness  to  thy  lord,  nor  shall  we  havej 

u=i^naged  badly  for  ourselves.     Our  dead  babe  will  have  a  royal'\ 

t^^JieraJ,  and  this  living  child  will  not  be  deprived  of  life." 

113.  It  seemed  to  the  herdsman  that  this  advice  was  the  best 

^3^der  the  circumstances.     He  therefore  followed  it  without  loss 

of  time.    The  child  which  he  had  intended  to  put  to  death  he 

g»ve  over  to  his  wife,  and  his  own  dead  child  he  put  in  the 

ciBdIe  wherein  he  had  carried  the  other,  clothing  it  first  in  all 

tie  other's  costly  attire,  and  taking  it  in  his  arms  he  laid  it  in 

t"fi  Wildest  place  of  all  the  mountain-range.    When  the  child 

^  J:>een  three  days  exposed,  leaving  one  of  his  helpers  to  watch 

^^  lH)dy,  he  started  off  for  the  city,  and  going  straight  to  Har- 

P^^^^'s  house,  declared  himseK  ready  to  show  the  corpse  of  the 

^y^        Harp^us  sent  certain  of  his  body-guard,  on  whom  he  had 
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the  firmest  reliance,  to  view  the  body  for  him,  and,  satisfied  with 
their  seeing  it,  gave  orders  for  the  fhneraL     Thus  was  the 
herdsman's  child  buried,  and  the  other  child,  who  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Cyrus,  was  taken  by  the  herdsman's  wife, 
and  brought  up  under  a  different  name.^ 

114.  When  the  boy  was  in  his  tenth  year,  an  accident  whicl^ 
I  wiU  now  relate,  caused  it  to  be  discovered  who  he  was.  H^ 
was  at  play  one  day  in  the  village  where  the  folds  of  the  cattle 
were,  along  with  the  boys  of  his  own  age,  in  the  street.  Th© 
other  boys  who  were  playing  with  him  chose  the  cowherd's  son, 
as  he  was  called,  to  be  their  king.  He  then  proceeded  to  order 
them  about — some  he  set  to  build  him  houses,  others  he  made 
his  guards,  one  of  them  was  to  be  the  king's. eye,  another  had  the 
office  of  carrying  his  messages,  all  had  some  task  or  other. 
Among  the  boys  there  was  one,  the  son  of  Artembarei^  a  Mede 
of  distinction,  who  refused  to  do  what  Cyrus  had  set  him. 
Cyrus  told  the  other  boys  to  take  him  into  custody,  and  when 
his  orders  were  obeyed,  he  chastised  him  most  severely  with  the 
whip.  The  son  of  Artembares,  as  soon  as  he  was  let  go,  full  of 
rage  at  treatment  so  little  befitting  his  rank,  hastened  to  the  city 
and  complained  bitterly  to  his  father  of  what  had  been  done  to 
him  by  Cyrus.  He  did  not,  of  course,  say  "  Cyrus,"  by  which 
name  the  boy  was  not  yet  known,  but  called  him  the  son  of  the 
king's  cowherd.  Artembares,  in  the  heat  of  his  passion,  went  to 
Astyages,  accompanied  by  his  son,  and  made  complaint  of  the 
gross  injury  which  had  been  done  him.  Pointing  to  the  boy's 
shoulders,  he  exclaimed,  "  Thus  oh  I  king,  has  thy  slave,  the  son 
of  a  cowherd,  heaped  insult  upon  us." 

115.  At  this  sight  and  these  words  Astyages,  wishing  to 
avenge  the  son  of  Artembares  for  his  father's  sake,  sent  for  the 
cowherd  and  his  boy.  When  they  came  together  into  liis 
presence,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Cyrus,  Astyages  said,  "  Hast  thou 
then,  the  son  of  so  mean  a  fellow  as  that,  dared  to  behave  thus 
rudely  to  the  son  of  yonder  noble,  one  of  the  first  in  my  court?" 
"  My  lord,"  replied  the  boy, "  I  only  treated  him  as  he  deserved. 
I  was  chosen  king  in  play  by  the  boys  of  our  village,  because 
they  thought  me  the  best  for  it.  He  himself  was  one  of  the 
boys  who  chose  me.  All  the  others  did  according  to  my  orders ; 
but  he  refosed,  and  made  light  of  them,  until  at  last  he  got  his 

*  Strabo  (xv.  p.  1034)  says  that  the  corruotionof  Atradate8,hi8/ciMtfr*«name 
origiiuil  name  of  Cyrus  was  Agradates,  according  to  Kic.  Damcusc.  (See  the  last 
but  tliis  would  seem  to  bo  merely  a     note  but  one.) 
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due  reward.    If  for  this  I  deserve  to  suffer  punishment,  here  I 
am  ready  to  submit  to  it" 

116.  While  the  boy  was  yet  speaking  Astyages  was  struck 
with  a  suspicion  who  he  was.  He  thought  he  saw  something  in 
the  character  of  his  face  like  his  own,  and  there  was  a  nobleness 
about  the  answer  he  had  made ;  besides  which  his  age  seemed 
to  tally  with  the  time  when  his  grandchild  was  exposed.  Asto- 
nished at  all  this,  Astyages  could  not  speak  for  a  while.  At 
last,  recovering  himself  with  difficulty,  and  wishing  to  be  quit  of 
Artembares,  that  he  might  examine  the  herdsman  alone,  he  said 
to  the  former,  "I  promise  thee,  Artembares,  so  to  settle  tliis 
business  that  neither  thou  nor  thy  sOn  shall  have  any  cause  to 
complain."  Artembares  retired  from  his  presence,  and  the 
attendants,  at  the  bidding  of  the  king,  led  Cyrus  into  an  inner 
apartment  Astyages  then  being  left  alone  with  the  herdsman, 
inquired  of  him  where  he  had  got  the  boy,  and  who  had  given 
him  to  him ;  to  which  he  made  answer  that  the  lad  was  his  own 
child,  begotten  by  himself,  and  that  the  mother  who  bore  him  was 
still  alive,  and  lived  with  him  in  his  house.  Astyages  remarked 
that  he  was  very  ill-advised  to  bring  himself  into  such  great 
trouble,  and  at  the  same  time  signed  to  his  body-guard  to  lay 
hold  of  him.  Then  the  herdsman,  as  they  were  dragging  him  to 
the  rack,  began  at  the  beginning,  and  told  the  whole  story 
exactly  as  it  happened,  without  concealing  anything,  ending 
with  entreaties  and  prayers  to  the  king  to  grant  him  forgive- 
ness. 

117.  Astyages,  having  got  the  truth  of  .the  matter  from  the 
herdsman,  was  very  little  further  concerned  about  him,  but  with 
Harpagus  he  was  exceedingly  enraged.  The  guards  were 
bidden  to  sunmion  him  into  the  presence,  and  on  his  appear- 
ance Astyages  asked  him,  "By  what  death  was  it,  Harpagus, 
that  thou  slewest  the  child  of  my  daughter  whom  I  gave  into  thy 
hands?"  Harpagus,  seeing  the  cowherd  in  the  room,  did  not 
betake  himself  to  lies,  lest  he  should  be  confuted  and  proved 
false,  but  replied  as  follows : — "  Sire,  when  thou  gavest  the  child 
into  my  hands  I  instantly  considered  with  myself  how  I  could 
contrive  to  execute  thy  wishes,  and  yet,  while  guiltless  of  any 
unfaithfulness  towards  thee,  avoid  imbruing  my  hands  in  blood 
which  was  in  truth  thy  daughter's  and  thine  own.  And  this  was 
how  I  contrived  it  1  sent  for  this  cowherd,  and  gave  the  child 
over  to  him,  telling  him  that  by  the  king's  orders  it  was  to  be 
put  to  death.     And  in  this  I  told  no  lie,  for  thou  hadst  so  com- 
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manded.  Moreover,  when  I  gave  him  the  child,  I  enjoined  hm* 
to  lay  it  somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  the  mountains,  and  to  stay^ 
near  and  watch  till  it  was  dead  ;  and  I  threatened  him  with  alB 
manner  of  punishment  if  he  failed.  Afterwards,  when  he  hadS 
done  according  to  all  that  I  commanded  him,  and  the  child  had- 
died,  I  sent  some  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  my  eunuchs,  who 
viewed  the  body  for  me,  and  then  I  had  the  child  buried.  This, 
sire,  is  the  simple  truth,  and  this  is  the  death  by  which  the  child 
died." 

118.  Thus  Harpagus  related  the  whole  story  in  a  plain, 
straightforward  way;  upon  which  Astyages,  letting  no  sign 
escape  him  of  the  anger  that  he  felt,  began  by  repeating  to  him 
all  that  he  had  just  heard  from  the  cowherd,  and  then  concluded 
with  saying,  "  So  the  boy  is  alive,  and  it  is  best  as  it  is.  For  the 
child's  fate  was  a  great  sorrow  to  me,  and  the  reproaches  of  my 
daughter  went  to  my  heart  Truly  fortune  has  played  us  a  good 
turn  in  this.  Go  thou  home  then,  and  send  thy  son  to  be  with 
the  new  comer,  and  to-night,  as  1  mean  to  sacrifice  thank- 
oflTerings  for  the  child's  safety  to  the  gods  to  whom  such  honour 
is  due,  I  look  to  have  thee  a  guest  at  the  banquet" 

119.  Harpagus,  on  hearing  this,  made  obeisance,  and  went 
home  rejoicing  to  find  that  his  disobedience  had  turned  out  so 
fortunately,  and  that,  instead  of  being  punished,  he  was  invited 
to  a  banquet  given  in  honour  of  the  happy  occasion.  The 
moment  he  reached  home  he  called  for  his  son,  a  youth  of  about 
thirteen,  the  only  child  of  liLs  parents,  and  bade  him  go  to  the 
palace,  and  do  whatever  Astyages  should  direct.  Then,  in  the 
gladness  of  his  heart,  he  went  to  his  wife  and  told  her  all  thai 
had  happened.  Astyages,  meanwhile,  took  the  son  of  Harpagus 
and  slew  him,  after  which  he  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  roasted  some 
portions  before  the  fire,  and  boiled  others ;  and  when  all  were 
duly  prepared,  he  kept  them  ready  for  use.  The  hour  for  the 
banquet  came,  and  Harpagus  appeared,  and  with  him  the  othei 
guests,  and  all  sat  down  to  the  feast.  Astyages  and  the  rest  o: 
the  guests  had  joints  of  meat  served  up  to  them ;  but  on  th< 
table  of  Harpagus,  notliing  was  placed  except  the  flesh  of  his  owi 
son.  This  was  all  put  before  him,  except  the  hands  and  feet  anc 
head,  which  were  laid  by  themselves  in  a  covered  basket  Whei 
Harpagus  seemed  to  have  eaten  his  fill,  Astyages  called  out  U 
him  to  know  how  he  had  enjoyed  the  repast  On  his  reply  tha 
he  had  enjoyed  it  excessively,  they  whose  business  it  was  brough 
him  the  basket,  in  which  were  the  hands  and  feet  and  head  o 
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his  son,  and  bade  him  open  it,  and  take  out  what  he  pleased. 
Harpagus  accordingly  uncovered  the  basket,  and  saw  within  it 
the  remains  of  his  son.  The  sight,  however,  did  not  scare  him, 
or  rob  him  of  his  self-possession.  Being  asked  by  Astyages  if  he 
knew  what  beast's  flesh  it  was  that  he  had  been  eating,  he 
answered  that  he  knew  very  well,  and  that  whatever  the  king 
did  was  agreeable.  After  this  reply,  he  took  with  him  such 
morsels  of  the  flesh  as  were  uneaten,  and  went  home,  intending, 
as  I  conceive,  to  collect  the  remains  and  bury  them.  y/' 

120.  Such  was  the  mode  in  which  Astyages  punished  Har-^ 

pagus:  afterwards,  proceeding  to  consider  what  he  should  do 

with  Cyrus,  his  grandchild,  he  sent  for  the  Magi,  wlio  formerly 

interpreted  his  dream  in  the  way  which  alarmed  him  so  much, 

and  asked  them  how  they  had  expounded  it    They  answered, 

without  varying  from  what  Hhey  had  said  before,  that  "  the  boy 

must  needs  be  a  king  if  lie  grew  up,  and  did  not  die  too  soon." 

Then  Astyages  addressed  them  thus :  "  The  boy  has  escaped,  and 

lives ;  he  has  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  the  lads  of 

the  village  where  he  lives  have  made  him  their  king.    All  that 

kings  commbnly  do  he  has  done.     He  has  had  his  guards,  and 

his-  doorkeepers,  and  his  messengers,  and  all  the  other  usual 

oflBcers.     Tell  me,  then,  to  what,  think  you,  does  aU  this  tend?" 

The  Magi  answered,  "  K  the  boy  survives,  and  has  ruled  as  a 

king  without  any  craft  or  contrivance,  in  that  case  we  bid  thee 

cheer  up,  and  feel  no  more  alarm  on  his  account     He  will  not  . 

reign  a  second  time.    For  we  have  found  even  oracles  sometimes 

•fulfilled  in  an  unimportant  way ;  and  dreams,  still  oftener,  have 

wondrously  mean  accomplishments."     "  It  is  what  I  myself  most 

incline  to  think,"  Astyages  rejoined;    "the  boy  having  been 

already  king,  the  dream  is  out,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  fear 

firom  him.    Nevertheless,  take  good  heed  and  counsel  me  the 

best  you  can  for  the  safety  of  my  house  and  your  own  interests." 

•*  Truly,"  said  the  Magi  in  reply,  "  it  very  much  concerns  our 

interests  that  thy  kingdom  be  firmly  established ;  for  if  it  went 

to   this  boy  it  would  pass  into  foreign  hands,  since  he  is  a 

Persian:    and  then  we  Medes  should  lose  our  freedom,  and 

"be  quite  despised  by  the  Persians,  as  being  foreigners.     But  so 

long  as  thou,  our  fellow-countryman,  art  on  the  throne,  all 

manner  of  honours  are  ours,  and  we  are  even  not  without  some 

chare  in  the  government     Much  reason  therefore  have  we  to 

forecast  well  for  thee  and  for  thy  sovereignty.     If  then  we  saw 

any  cause  for  present  fear,  be  sure  we  would  not  keep  it  back 
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from  thco.  But  truly  we  are  persuaded  that  the  dream  has  hac 
its  accomplishment  in  this  harmless  way ;  and  so  our  own  fear 
being  at  rest,  we  recommend  thee  to  banish  thine.  As  for  Ui< 
boy,  our  advice  is,  that  thou  send  him  away  to  Persia,  to  hi 
father  and  mother." 

121.  Astyages  heard  their  answer  with  pleasure,  and  callin{ 
Cyrus  into  his  presence,  said  to  him,  '*  My  child,  I  was  led  to  d< 
thee  a  wrong  by  a  dream  which  has  come  to  nothing :  from  tha 
wrong  thou  wert  saved  by  thy  own  good  fortune.  Go  now  witl 
a  light  heart  to  Persia;  I  will  provide  thy  escort  Go,  an( 
when  thou  gettest  to  thy  journey's  end,  thou  wilt  behold  thi 
father  and  thy  mother,  quite  other  people  from  Mitradates  th< 
cowherd  and  his  wife." 

122.  With  these  words  Astyages  dismissed  his  grandcliild 
On  his  arrival  at  the  liouso  of  Cambyses,  ho  was  received  by  hi 
parents,  who,  when  they  learnt  who  he  was,  embraced  hin 
heartily,  having  always  been  convinced  tliat  he  died  almos 
as  soon  as  he  was  born.  So  they  asked  him  by  what  means  h< 
had  chanced  to  escape ;  and  he  told  them  how  tliat  till  lately  h< 
had  known  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  but  had  been  mis 
taken — oh !  so  widely ! — and  how  that  he  had  learnt  his  liistor 
by  the  way,  as  he  came  froBj  Media.  He  had  been  quite  suri 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  king's  cowherd,  but  on  the  road  th( 
king's  escort  had  told  him  all  tlie  truth ;  and  then  ho  spoke  o 
the  cowherd's  wife  who  had  brought  him  up,  and  filled  his  whol 
talk  with  her  praises ;  in  all  that  he  had  to  tell  them  abou 
himseK,  it  was  always  Cjmo — Cyno  was  everj^thing.  So  i 
happened  that  his  parents,  catching  the  name  at  his  mouth,  an< 
wisliing  to  persuade  the  Persians  that  there  was  a  special  provi 
dence  in  his  preservation,  spread  the  report  that  Cyrus,  when  b 
was  exposed,  was  suckled  by  a  bitch.  This  was  the  sole  origi 
of  the  rumour.® 

123.  Afterwards,  when  Cyrus  grew  to  manhood,  and  becam 
known  as  the  bravest  and  most  popular  of  all  his  compeen 

®  Mr.  Orote  obseires  with  reason  tliat  which  carried  Bellerophon  was  a  shi 

"the  miraculouB  story  is  the  older  of  namal  Pegasus  "  (vol.  iv.  p.  246,  note 

the  two/'  and  that  the  common- place  A  somewhat  different  mode  was  foun 

version  of  it  preferred  by  Herodotus  is  of  rationalising  the  myth  of  Roniuli 

due  to  cei'tain  <*  rationalising  Greeks  or  and  Remus,  suckled,  according  to  tfa 

Persians  "  at  a  subsequent  period.     In  old  tradition,  by  a  she- wolf,  which  ma 

the  same  spirit  he  remarks  "the  ram  be  seen   in   livy  (i.  4): — "Sunt,   q\ 

which  carried  Phryxus  and  He\\4  across  Larentiam,  vulgato  corpore.  lupam  int< 

the  HelleHpont  is  represented  to  us  as  paatorcs  vociitiiin  putent ;   hide  locui 

having  been  in  reality  a  man  ruimed  Krin%  fabulrp  et  miraculo  datum." 
who  aide<l  their  flight-    the  winged  horse 
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Harpagus,  who  was  bent  on  revenging  himself  upon  Astyages^ 
began  to  pay  him  court  by  gifts  and  messages.  His  own  rank 
was  too  humble  for  him  to  hope  to  obtain  vengeance  \vithout 
some  foreign  help.  WTien  therefore  he  saw  Cyrus,  whose 
wrongs  were  so  similar  to  his  own,  growing  up  expressly  (as  it 
were)  to  be  the  avenger  whom  ho  needed,  ho  set  to  work  to 
procure  his  support  and  aid  in  the  matter.  He  had  already 
paved  the  way  for  his  designs,  by  persuading,  severally,  the 
great  Median  nobles,  whom  the  harsh  rule  of  their  monarch  had 
offended,  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  put  Cyrus  at  their 
head,  and  dethrone  Astyages.  These  preparations  made,  Har- 
pagus being  now  ready  for  revolt,  was  anxious  to  make  known 
liis  wishes  to  Cyrus,  who  still  lived  in  Persia ;  but  as  the  roads 
between  Media  and  Persia  were  guarded,  he  had  to  contrive  a 
means  of  sending  word  secretly,  which  he  did  in  the  following 
way.  He  took  a  hare,  and  cutting  open  its  belly  without 
burting  the  fur,  he  slipped  in  a  letter  containing  what  he  wanted 
to  say,  and  then  carefully  sewing  up  the  paunch,  he  gave  the 
hare  to  one  of  his  most  faithful  slaves,  disguising  him  as  a 
bunter  with  nets,  and  sent  him  off  to  Pei^sia  to  take  the  game 
as  a  present  to  Cyrus,  bidding  him  tell  Cyrus,  by  word  of  mouth, 
to  paunch  the  animal  himself,  and  lefcjio  one  be  present  at  the 
time. 

124.  All  was  done  as  he  wished,  and  Cyrus,  on  cutting  the 
bare  open,  found  the  letter  inside,  and  read  as  follows : — **  Son 
of  Cambyses,  the  gods  assuredly  watch  over  thee,  or  never 
wouldst  thou  have  passed  through  thy  many  wonderful  adven- 
tares— now  is  the  time  when  thou  mayst  avenge  thyself  upon 
Astyages,  thy  murderer.  He  willed  thy  death,  remember ;  to  the 
gods  and  to  me  thou  owest  that  thou  art  still  alive.  I  think 
tbou  art  not  ignorant  of  what  he  did  to  thee,  nor  of  what  I 
suffered  at  his  hands  because  I  committed  thee  to  the  cowherd, 
ftnd  did  not  put  thee  to  death.  Listen  now  to  me,  and  obey  my 
words,  and  all  the  empire  of  Astyages  shaU  be  thine.  Raise  the  / 
standard  of  revolt  in  Persia,  and  then  march  straight  on  Media. 
^^Tiether  Astyages  appoint  me  to  command  his  forces  against 
tiiee,  or  whether  he  appoint  any  other  of  the  princes  of  the 
^edes,  all  will  go  as  thou  couldst  wislL     They  will  be  the  first 

to  fall  away  from  him,  and  joining  thy  side,  exert  themselves  to 
overturn  his  power.  Bo  sure  that  on  our  part  all  is  ready; 
wberefore  do  thou  thy  part,  and  that  speedily." 

125.  Cyrus,  on  receiving  the  tidings  contained  in  this  letter, 
VOL.  I.  P 
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set  himself  to  consider  how  he  might  best  persuade  the  Persians  - 
to  revolt.  After  much  thought,  he  hit  on  the  following  as  the 
most  expedient  course :  he  wrote  what  he  thought  proper  upon 
a  roll,  and  then  calling  an  assembly  of  the  Persians,  he  unfolded 
the  roll,  and  read  out  of  it  that  Astyages  appointed  him  their 
general.  "And  now,"  said  he,  "since  it  is  so,  I  command  you 
to  go  and  bring  each  man  his  reaping-hook."  With  these  words 
he  dismissed  the  assembly. 

Now  the  Persian  nation  is  made  up  of  many  tribes.'  Tliose 
which  Cyrus  assembled  and  persuaded  to  revolt  from  the  Medes, 
were  the  principal  ones  on  which  all  the  others  are  dependent.^ 
These  are  the  Pasargado),^  the  Maraphians,^  and  the  Maspians,  of 


^  According  to  Xenopliou  the  number 
of  the  Persian  tribes  was  twelve  i^Cyrop. 
I.  ii.  §  5),  according  to  Herodotus,  ten. 
The  authority  of  the  former,  always 
weak  except  with  respect  to  his  own 
times,  is  here  rendered  still  more  doubt- 
ful by  the  frequency  with  which  this 
same  number  twelve  occurs  in  his  nar- 
rative. Not  only  are  the  tribes  twelve, 
and  the  superintendents  of  the  educa- 
tion twelve,  but  the  whole  number  of 
the  nation  is  twelve  myriads  (i.  ii.  §  15), 
Cyrus  is  subject  to  the  Persian  discipline 
for  twelve  years  (i.  iii.  §  1),  &c.  &c. 

*  The  distinction  of  superior  and  in- 
ferior tribes  is  common  among  nomadic 
and  semi-nomadic  nations.  The  Qolden 
Horde  of  the  Calmucks  is  well  known. 
Many  Arab  tribes  are  looked  down 
upon  with  contempt  by  the  Bedo weens. 
Ajnong  the  Mongols  the  dominion  of 
superior  over  inferior  tribes  is  said  to 
be  carried  to  the  extent  of  a  very  cruel 
tyranny  (Pallas,  Mongol.  Volker,  vol.  L 
p.  185).  The  Scythians  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  were  divided,  very  nearly  as 
the  Persians,  into  three  grades.  Royal 
Scvthians,  Husbandmen,  and  Nomads. 
(Vid.  inf.  iv.   17-20.) 

"  Pasai^adse  was  not  only  the  name  of 
the  principal  Persian  tiibe,  but  also  of 
the  ancient  capital  of  tlie  country  (Strab. 
XV.  p.  1035.)  Stephen  of  Hyzantium 
(in  voc.  Uaff(rapydB<u)  translates  the 
word  "the  encampment  of  the  Pei^ 
sians.**  If  we  accept  this  meaning,  we 
must  regard  Piisargadae  as  a  corruption  of 
iVirjfagada),  a  form  which  is  preserved  in 
Quintus  Curtius  (V.  vi.  §  10,  X.  i.  §  22.). 

According  to  Anaximenes  (ap.  Steph. 
Byz.  1.  s.  c.)  Cyrus  founded  Pasargada? ; 
but  Ctesias  appears  to  have  represented 
it  as  aIn*Ady  a  place  of  importance  at 
the   time  when   (/'yrus  revolted.     (See 


the  newly-<li8Covered  fragment  of  Nic. 
Damasc.  in  the  Fragm.  Hist.  Grsec.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  40.'>-6,  ed.  Didot.)  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  Persian 
capital  of  both.  Cyrus  and  Cambyses, 
Persepolis  being  founded  by  Darius. 
Cyrus  was  himself  buried  there,  as  we 
learn  from  Ctesias  (Pers.  Exc.  §  9), 
Arrian  (vi.  29),  and  Strabo  (xv.  p.  1035). 
It  was  afterwards  the  place  where  the 
kings  were  inaugurated  (Plutarch,  Artax. 
c.  3),  and  was  placed  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Magi.  Hence  Pliny 
spoke  of  it  as  a  castle  occupied  by  the 
Magi  (**  inde  ad  orientem  Magi  obtinent 
Pasai'gadas  castellum,"  vi.  26). 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the 
modem  Murg-aub  is  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Pasargadso.  Its  position  with  res- 
pect to  Persepolis,  its  strong  situation 
among  the  mountains,  its  remains  bearing 
the  marks  of  high  antiquity,  and,  above 
all,  the  name  and  tomb  of  Cyrus,  which 
have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins, 
mark  it  for  the  capital  of  that  monarch 
beyond  nil  reasonable  doubt.  The  best 
account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
ruins  will  be  found  in  Ker  Porter's  Tra- 
vels (vol.  i.  pp.  485-510).  Muiig^ub  ia 
the  oiUif  place  in  Persia  at  which  ioscrip- 
tions  of  the  age  of  Cyrus  have  been 
discovered.  The  ruined  buildings  bear 
the  following  legend : — '*  Adam  Kuruah, 
khsh&yathiya,  Hakhimanishiyu  **  —  **  1 
[am]  Cyrus  the  king,  the  Acluemenian. " 
For  an  account  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus, 
vide  infn^  note  on  ch.  214. 

^  Only  one  instance  is  found  of  a 
Maraphian  holding  an  important  office. 
Amasis,  the  commander  whom  Aryandes 
sent  to  the  relief  of  Pheretima,  was  &n}p 
Mapd4>ios  (iv.  167).  In  general  the 
commanders  are  Achsemenians,  now  and 
then  they  are  called  simply  Pasargada^. 
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^^om  the  PasargadaB  are  the  noblest  The  Achromenidep,^  from 
^hich  spring  all  the  Perseid  kings,  is  one  of  their  clans.  The 
^Bt  of  the  Persian  tribes  are  the  following :  ^  the  Panthialseans, 
tie  Derusiseans,  the  Germanians,  who  are  engaged  in  hus- 
bandry; the  Daans,  the  Mardians,  the  Dropieans,  and  the 
iSagartianSy  who  are  Nomads.* 


*  The  Achaemenidse  were  the  royal 
&mily  of  Persia,  the  descendants  of 
Achaemenes  (Hakh^manish),   who  was 

?robabIy  the  leader  under  whom  the 
'ersians  firbt  settled  in  the  country 
which  has  ever  since  borne  their  name. 
This  Achcemenes  is  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom 
(iil.  75;  viL  11).  His  name  appears  in 
the  Behistun  inscription  twice  (col.  1, 
par.  2,  and  Detached  Inscript.  A.)  In 
each  case  it  is  asseijbed  that  the  name 
Acbcemenian  attached  to  the  dynasty 
on  account  of  the  descent  from  Achse- 
menes.  **Awahya  radiya  wayam  Hak- 
bamanishiya  th^tyamahya" — **Ea  ra- 
tione  nos  AchsBmenenses  appellamur." 
In  all  the  inscnptions  the  kings  of  Persia 
glory  in  the  title. 

[The  commencement  of  the  Behistun 
inscription,  rightly  understood,  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  illustration  of 
the  history  of  the  Aohsemenians.  Darius 
in  the  first  paragraph  styles  himself  an 
Achsemenian;  in  the  second,  he  shows 
his  right  to  this  title  by  tracing  his  pa- 
ternal ancestry  to  Achscmenes;  in  the 
third,  he  goes  on  to  glorify  the  Achse- 
menian  family  by  describing  the  anti- 
quity of  their  descent,  and  the  fact  of 
their  having  for  a  long  time  past  fur- 
nished kings  to  the  Persian  nation;  and 
in  the  fourth  paragraph  he  further  ex- 
plains that  eight  of  the  Ach^menian 
family  have  thus  already  filled  the 
throne  of  Persia,  and  that  he  is  the 
ninth  of  the  line  who  is  called  to  rule 
over  his  countrymen.  In  this  statement, 
however,  Darius  seems  to  put  forward 
no  claim  whatever  to  include  bis  imme- 
diate ancestry  among  the  Persian  kings; 
they  are  merely  enumerated  in  order 
to  establish  his  claim  to  AchaDmenian 
descent,  and  are  in  no  case  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  khshdyathiya,  or  ''  king." 
So  clear  indeed  and  fixed  was  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  royal  family  in  this  respect, 
that  both  Artaxerzes  Mnemon  and  Ar- 
tazerxes  Ochus  (see  Journal  of  the  Asiat. 
Soc.,  vol.  X.  p.  342,  and  vol.  xv.  p.  159), 
may  be  observed,  in  tracing  their  pedi- 
gree, to  qualify  each  ancestor  by  the 
title  of  king  up  to  Ikiriug,  but  from  that 


time  to  di-op  the  royal  title,  and  to 
speak  of  Hystaspes  and  Arsames  as  mere 
private  individuals.  It  will  be  impossi- 
ble, at  the  same  time,  to  make  up  from 
Grecian  history  the  list  of  nine  kings, 
extending,  according  to  the  inscription, 
from  Acheemenes  to  Darius,  without 
including  Bardius  or  the  true  Smerdis, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  slain  before 
his  brother  left  for  Egypt.  The  other 
names  vriU  undoubtedly  be  Cambyses, 
Cyrus  the  Great,  Cambyses  his  father, 
Cyrus  (Herod. i.  Ill),  Cambyses  (whose 
sister  Atossa  married  Phamaces  of  Cap- 
padocia.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  1158),  Teispes 
(Herod,  vii.  11);  and  Achaemenes.  In 
preference,  perhaps,  to  inserting  Bardius 
at  the  conmiencement  of  this  list,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  ninth  king  among 
the  predecessors  of  Darius  may  have 
been  the  father  of  Achaemenes  named  by 
the  Greeks  uEgeus,  or  Perses,  or  some- 
times Perseus,  being  thus  confounded 
with  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  Persian 
race.  The  name  Achsemenes,  although 
occupying  sO  prominent  a  position  in 
authentic  Persian  history,  is  unknown 
either  in  the  antique  traditions  of  the 
Vendidad,  or  in  the  romantic  legends  of 
the  so-called  Kaianian  dynasty,  probably 
because  Achssmenes  lived  after  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Vendidad,  but  so  long 
before  the  invention  of  the  romances  that 
his  name  was  forgotten.  The  name  signi- 
fies **  friendly  '*  or  *'  possessing  friends," 
being  formed  of  a  Persian  word,  /uiAhd, 

corresponding  to  the  Sanscrit  U4^  | 

saAhd,  and  an  attributive  affix  equivalent 
to  the  Sanscrit  matf  which  forms  the 
nominative  in  tnan.  M.  Oppert  thinks 
that  we  have  another  trace  of  the  Pei^ 
sian  word  hakhd  in  the  *Afnaxairis  of 
Herodotus  (vii.  63).  See  the  Journal 
Asiatique,  4°"  serie,  tom.  xvii.  p.  268. 
-H.C.R.J  ^ 

Achaemenes  continued  to  be  used  as 
a  family  name  in  after  times.  It  was 
borne  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Darius 
Hystaspes  (infra,  vii.  7). 

»  See  Essay  iv.,  «  On  the  Ten  Tribes 
of  the  Persians." 

*  Nomadic  hordes  must  always  be  an 
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126.  Wlien,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  which  they  had— 
received,  the  Persians  came  with  their  reapinp-hooks,  Cyrus  led  - 
them  to  a  tract  of  ground,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  fiirlonpR  - 
each  way,  covered  with  thorns,  and  ordered  them  to  clear  it 
before  the  day  was  out.  They  accomplished  their  task ;  upon 
which  he  issued  a  second  order  to  them,  to  take  the  bath  the  day 
following,  and  again  come  to  him.  Meanwhile  he  collected 
together  all  his  father's  flocks,  both  sheep  and  goats,  and  all  his 
oxen,  and  slaughtered  them,  and  made  ready  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  entire  Persian  army.  Wine,  too,  and  bread  of 
tlie  choicest  kinds  were  prepared  for  the  occasion.  When  the 
morrow  came,  and  the  Persians  appeared,  he  bade  them  recline 
upon  tlie  grass,  and  enjoy  themselves.  After  the  feast  was 
over,  he  requested  them  to  tell  him  "which  tliey  liked  best 
to-day's  work,  or  yesterday's?"  They  answered  that  "the 
contrast  was  indeed  strong:  yesterday  brought  them  nothing 
l)ut  what  was  bad,  to-day  everj'thing  tliat  was  good."  Cyrus 
instantly  seized  on  their  reply,  and  laid  bare  his  purpose  in 
these  words :  "  Ye  men  of  Persia,  thus  do  matters  stand  with 
you.  If  you  choose  to  hearken  to  my  words,  you  may  enjoy 
these  and  ten  thousand  similar  delights,  and  never  condescend 
to  any  slavish  toil ;  but  if  you  >vill  not  hearken,  prepare  your- 
selves for  unnumbered  toils  as  hard  as  yesterday's.     Now  there- 

\  fore  follow  my  bidding,  and  l)e  free.  For  myself  I  feel  that  I  am 
destined  by  Providence  to  undertake  your  h'beration ;  and  you, 
I  am  sure,  are  no  whit  inferior  to  the  Medes  in  anytliing,  least, 
of  all  in  bravery.  Eevolt.  therefore,  from  Astyages,  without  a 
moment's  delay." 

127.  Tlie  Persians,  who  had  long  been  impatient  of  the 
Median  dominion,  now  that  they  had  found  a  leader,  were 
delighted  to  shako  off  the  yoke.  .  Meanwhile  Astyages,  in- 
formed of  the  doings  of  Cyrus,  sent  a  messenger  to  summon  him 
to  his  presence.  Cyrus  replied,  "Tell  Astyages  that  I  shall 
appear  in  his  presence  sooner  than  he  will  liJke."  Astyages, 
when  he  received  this  mess^tge,  instantly  armed  all  his  subje(*ts, 

important  element  in  the  population  of  great  importance  in  a  military  jwint  of 

Persia.     Largo  portions  of  the  country  view.     Of  the  four  nomadic  trilnis  men- 

aro  only  habitable  at  certain  seasons  of  tioncd  by  Herodotus  the  Sagartians  ap< 

the  year.    Recently  the  wandering  tribes  pear  to  have  been  the  moat  powerful. 

(Ilyits)   have  been   calculated  at  one-  They  were  contained  in  the    14th   S«\- 

half  (Kinneir,  Persian  Empire,  p.  44),  trapy   (iii.    113)     and     furnished    80c>0 

or  at  the  least  one-fourth  (Moiier,  Jour-  horsemen  to  the  army  of  Xerxes  (vii. 

nal  of  Geograph.  Soc.,  vol.  vii.  p.  230)  85),  who  were  armed  with  daggers  aiul 

of  the  entire  population.     They  are  of  InssfMfn. 
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and,  as  if  God  had  deprived  him  of  his  senses,  appointed  Har- 
pagus  to  be  their  general,  forgetting  how  greatly  ho  had  injured 
him.  So  when  the  two  armies  met  and  engaged,  only  a  few  of 
the  Modes,  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  fought ;  others  deserted 
openly  to  the  Persians ;  while  the  greater  number  counterfeited 
fear,  and  fled. 

128.  Astyages,  on  learning  the  sliameful  flight  and  dispersion 
of  hL3  army,  broke  out  into  tlireats  against  Cyrus,  saying, 
•*  Cyrus  shall  nevertlieless  have  no  reason  to  rejoice ;"  and 
directly  he  seized  the  Magian  interpreters,  who  had  persuaded 
him  to  allow  Cyrus  to  escape,  and  impaled  them ;  after  which, 
he  armed  all  the  Modes  who  had  remained  in  the  city,  both 
young  and  old ;  and  leading  them  against  the  Persians,  fought 
a  battle,  in  which  he  was  utterly  defeated,  his  army  being 
destroyed,  and  ho  himself  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.** 

121).  Harpagus  then,  seeing  him  a  prisoner,  came  near,  and 
exulted  over  him  with  many  gibes  and  jeers.  Among  other 
cutting  speeches  which  he  made,  he  alluded  to  the  supper  where 
the  flesh  of  his  son  was  given  him  to  eat,  and  asked  Astyages  to 
answer  him  now,  how  he  enjoyed  being  a  slave  instead  of  a 
king?  iVstyages  looked  in  his  face,  and  asked  him  in  return, 
why  he  claimed  as  his  own  the  achievements  of  Cyrus? 
'"  Because,"  said  Harpagus,  "  it  was  my  letter  which  made  him 
revolt,  and  so  I  am  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  the  enterprise." 
Then  Astyages  declared,  that  "  in  that  case  he  was  at  once  the 
silliest  and  the  most  unjust  of  men :  the  silliest,  if  when  it  was 


^  Accordiug  to  the  fragment  of  Nico-  Strab.  xv.  p.  1036),  for  the  spoiLs  were 

las  of  Damascus,  to  which  reference  has  taken   to    Pasargadio.      Astyages  fled, 

repeatedly   been  made,,  as  in  aU  pro-  The  provinces   fell    off,   and    ackuow- 

bability  containing  the  acQOunt  which  ledged  the  sovereignty  of  Persia.     Fi- 

Cteiiias  gave  of  the  conquest  of  Astyages  nally  Cyrus  went  in  pursuit  of  Astyages, 

by  Cyrus,  not  fewer  than  Ave  great  bat-  who  had  stiU  a  small  body  of  adherents, 

ties  were  fought,  all  in  Persia.     In  the  defeated  him,   and  took  him  prisoner, 

tirst  and  second  of  these  Astyages  was  This  last  would  seem  to  be  the  second 

victorious.     In  the  third,  which   took  battle  of  Herodotus.     The  last  but  one 

place     near    Pasargadso,    the    national  is  called  by  Strabo  the  flual  struggle,  as 

stronghold,  where  all   the  women  and  indeed  in  one  sense  it  was.     It  is  this 

children  of  the  Persians  liad  been  sent,  which  he  says  took  place  near   Pasar- 

thcy  succeeded  in  repulsing  their  assail-  gadse. 

ants.     In  the  fourth,  which  was  fought         The  narrative  of  Plutarch  (Do  Virtut. 

on  the  day  following  the  third,  and  on  Mulier.  p.  *J46.  A.  j  belongs  to  the  fourth 

the  sauie  battle-grouud,  they  gained  a  battle,  and  doubtless  came  from  Ctesijis. 
grieat    victory,    killing    60,OoO    of   the         As  there  is  less  improbability,  and  far 

enemy.     Still  Astyages  did  not  desist  less  poetry,  in  the  nan-ative  of  Nicolaiis 

from  his  attempt  to  reconquer  them.  Damascenus  than  in  that  of  Herodotus, 

The  fifth  battle  is  not  couttunod  iu  the  it  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  notwith- 

li-agmeut.     It  evidently,  however,  took  standing  the  untrustworthiness  of  Cte- 

l»lace   in  the  same  neighbourluKxl  (cf.  sias,  probably  his  sole  authority. 
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y 


iu  his  power  to  put  the  crown  on  his  own  head,  as  it  mnsC:^ 
assuredly  have  been,  if  the  revolt  was  entirely  his  doing,  he  ha<K- 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  another ;  the  most  unjust,  if  on  acconnt^- 
of  that  supper  he  had  brought  slavery  on  the  Modes.     For^ 
supposing  that  he  was  obliged  to  invest  another  with  the  kingly^ 
power,  and  not  retain  it  himself,  yet  justice  required  that  a- 
Mode,  rather  than  a  Persian,  should  receive  the  dignity.     Now, 
however,  the  Medes,  who  had  been  no  parties  to  the  wrong  of^ 
which  he  complained,  were  made  slaves  instead  of  lords,  and 
slaves  moreover  of  those   who  till  recently  had  been  their 
subjects." 

130.  Thus  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  Astyages  lost  his 
crown,  and  the  Medes,  in  consequence  of  his  cruelty,  were 
brought  under  the  rule  of  tlie  Persians.  Their  empire  over  the 
parts  of  Asia  beyond  the  Halys  had  lasted  one  hundred  and 
twenJyrfiighLyears,  except  during  the  time  when  the  Scythians 
had  the  dominion.*  Afterwards  the  Medes  repented  of  their 
subipission,  and  revolted  £*om  Darius,  but  were  defeated  in 
battle,  and  again  reduced  to  subjection.'    Now,  however,  in  the 


•  This  is  a  passage  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty. The  clause  Top^^  ^  %cov  ol  2<c^ 
0ai  ^pxoy»  has  been  generally  under- 
stood to  mean,  **  besides  the  time  that 
the  Scythians  had  the  dominion ;"  so 
that  the  entire  number  of  years  has 
been  supposed  to  be  (128+28  =  )  156, 
and  Herodotus  has  thus  been  considered 
to  place  the  commencement  of  the  Me- 
dian hegemony  six  years  before  the  ac- 
cession of  Deloces.  (See  the  synopsis 
of  the  opinions  on  the  passage'  in  Clin- 
ton, P.  H.  vol.  i.  pp.  257-9 ;  and  infra, 
Essay  iii.  §  13.)  But  irapi|  fj  seems 
rightly  explained  by  Valckeuaer  and 
Clinton  as,  not  "  besides"  but  **ejrc€pt." 
"  The  Medes  ruled  over  Upper  Asia  128 
years,  except  during  the  time  that 
Scythians  had  the  dominion  ;**  i.e.  they 
ruled  (128-28  =  )  100  years.  (See  on 
this  point  the  *  Rerum  Assyriarum  tem- 
pora  emendata '  of  Dr.  Brandis,  pp.  H-8.) 
This  would  make  their  rule  begin  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  De'ioces. 

Niebuhr  (Denkschrift  d.  Berl.  Ac.  d. 
Wissenschaft,  1820-1,  pp.  49-50)  sus- 
pected that  the  passage  was  corrupt, 
and  proposed  the  following  reading — 
Ap^cun-fs  rrjs  &yw  "AXvos  wore^ioO  *A<rlris 
ir*  frta  rtyrii  Kovra  ical  iicoTov, 
rof^^  fl  Baov  ol  ^k^Bcu  ^px^^t  rpiiiKovra 
hvtay  ScoKTa.  ThiA  would  remove  some, 
but  not  all,  of  tho  difficulties.     It  is 


moreover  too  extensive  an  alteration  to 
be  received  against  the  authority  of  all 
the  MSS. 

^  It  has  been  usual  to  regard  this  out- 
break as  identical  with  the  revolt  re- 
corded by  Xenophon  (Hell.  i.  ii.  ad 
fin.)  in  almost  the  same  words.  Bahr 
(in  loc.)  and  Dahlmann  (Life  of  Herod, 
p.  33,  Engl.  Tr.)  have  argued  from  the 
passage  that  Herodotus  was  still  em- 
ployed upon  his  history  as  late  as  B.C. 
407.  Clinton  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
except  that  he  places  the  revolt  one 
year  earlier  (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  87.  01. 
92,  4).  Mr.  Qrote,  with  his  usual  saga- 
city, pei-ceived  that  Herodotus  could 
not  intend  a  revolt  150  years  after  the 
subjection,  or  mean  by  Darius  "with- 
out any  adjective  designation,"  any 
other  Darius  than  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 
He  saw,  therefore,  that  there  must  have 
been  a  revolt  of  the  Medes  from  Darius 
Hystaspes,  of  which  this  passage  was 
possibly  the  only  record  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  304,  note).  Apparently  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  great  inscription  of 
Darius  at  Behistun,  which  had  been 
published  by  Col.  Rawlinson  the  year 
before  his  fourth  volume  appeared, 
wherein  a  long  and  elaborate  accoimt  is 
given  of  a  Median  revolt  which  occurreil 
in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Dariun, 
and  was  put  down  with  difficulty.    Col. 
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time  of  Astyages,  it  was  the  Persians  who  under  Cyrus  revolted 

from  the  Modes,  and  became  thenceforth  the  rulers  of  Asia. 

Cyrus  kept  Astyages  at  his  court  during  the  remainder  of  his 

life,  without  doing  him  any  further  injury.     Such  then  were 

the  circumstances  of  the  birth  and  bringing  up  of  Cyrus,  and 

sucli  were  the  steps  by  which  he  mounted  the  throne.     It  was 

at  a  later  date  that  he  was  attacked  by  Croesus,  and  overthrew 

liina,  as  I  have  related  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  history.     The^'- 

overthrow  of  Croesus  made  him  master  of  the  whole  of  Asia,  i/ 

131.  The  customs  which  I  know  the  Persians  to  observe  are 

the  following.     They  have  no  images  of  the  gods,  no  temples 

nor  altars,  and  consider  the  use  of  them  a  sign  of  folly.^    This 

oomes,  I  think,  from  their  not^  believing  the  gnda  ja  hav^  ihp 

same  nature  with  men^  as  the  Greeka^imagine.     Their  wont, 

however,  is  to  ascend  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  and 

there  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  which  is  the  name  they  give  to 

the  whole  circuit  of  the  firmament     They  likewise  offer  to  the 

sua    and  moon,  to  the  earth,  to  fire,  to  water,  and  to  the  winds. 

lhe«e  are  the  only  gods  whose  worship  has  come  down  to  them 

ftona  ancient  times.    At  a  later  period  they  began  the  worship 

<^f  XUrania,  wliich  they  borrowed*  from  the  Arabians  and  Assy- 


^'^''linson  gives  the  general  outline  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  App.   G.),  but,  not  I 

*"*  struggle  as  follows: — "  think,  successfully. 

'  *  -A  civil  war  of  a  far  more  formidable         *  On  the  general  subject  of  the  Reli- 
^'^■•"f^cter  broke  out  to  the  northward,  gion  of  the  Persians,  see  the  Essays  ap- 
*^^i^a,  Assyria,  and  Armenia  appear  to  pended  to  this  volume,  Essay  v. 
ha^e  been  confederated  in  a  bold  attempt        •  The  readiness  of  the   Persians  to 
ifi    I'ecover  their  independence.      They  adopt  foreign  customs,  even  in  i-eligion, 
el©>ruted  to  the  throne  a  descendant,  real  is  very  remarkable.     Perhaps  the  most 
ot  Supposed,  of  the  ancient  line  of  [Me-  striking  instance  is  the  adoption  from 
diAn]  kings;  and  after  six  actions  had  the  Assyrians  of  the  well-known  emblem 
b^^U  fought  between  the  partisans  of  figured  on  next  page  (Figs.  1,  2,  3),  con- 
ibis  powerful  chief  and  the  troops  which  sistiug  of  a  winged  circle  with  or  with- 
v-'ere  employed  by  Darius,  under  the  out  a  human  figure  rising  from  the  cir- 
command  of  Uiree  of  his  most  distin-  cular  space.     This  emblem  is  of  Asny- 
guiehed  generals,  unfavourably  it  must  rian  origin,  appearing  in   the   earliest 
be  presumed  to  the  latter,   or  at  any  sculptures  of   that  country   (Layard's 
rate  with  a  very  partial  and  ecjui^ocal  Nineveh,  vol.  i.  chap.  v.).     Its  exact 
success,   the    monarch    found    himself  meaning  is  uncertain,  but  the  conjee- 
compelled  to  repair  in   person   to  the  ture   is    probable,   that  while    in    the 
scene  of  conflict.     Darius  accordingly,  human  head  we  have  the  symbol  of  in- 
inthethirdyeaiof  his  reign,  re-ascended  telligence,  the  wings  signify  omnipre- 
from  liabylon  to  Media.  He  brought  his  sence,  and  the  circle  eternity.     Thus 
enemy  to  action  without  delay,  defeated  the   Persians   were   able,    without  the 
and  pursued  him,  and  taking  him  pri-  sacrifice  of  any  principle,  to  admit  it  as 
sonar  at  Rhages,   he  slew  him  in  the  a  religious  emblem,  which  we  find  them 
citadel  of  Ecbatana"  (Behist.  Inscrip.  to  have  done,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
vol.  i.  pp.  188-9).  Darius,  nnicersnlly  (see  the  sculptures  at 
Col.  Mure,  I  observe,  though  aware  Persepolis,  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  Behistun, 
of  this  discovery,  maintains  the  view  &c.).     It  Lb  quite  a  mistake  to  conclude 
of  Biibr  and  Dahlmann  (Literature  of  from  this,  as  Mr.  Layard  does  (Nineveh, 
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rians.    Mylitta^  is  the  name  by  which  the  Assyrians  know  tb-^*^ 

r 


Fig.  4. 


KlK.  3. 


f 


vol.  ii.  chap.  vii.),that  they  adopted  the 
Assyrian  religiou  geucrally.  The  monu- 
meuts  prove  .the  very  contrary;  for, 
with  thixie  exceptions,  that  of  the  sym- 
bol in  question,  that  of  the  four-winged 
genius,  and  that  of  the  colossal  winged 
hulls,  the  Assyrian  religious  emblems 
do  not  re-appear  in  the  early  Persitm 
sculptures. 

A  triple  figure  is  sometimes  found 
issuing  from  the  circle  (Fig.  4),  which 


has  been  supposed  to  represent  a  triune 
god,  but  this  mode  of  representation 
does  not  occur  in  the  Persian  Bculptures. 
Some  religious  emblems  seem  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Persians  from  the 
Egyptians ;  as,  for  instance,  the  curiouB 
h^id-dress  of  the  four-winged  genius  at 
Murij'Oub  (Pasarcadro),  which  cloflely  re- 
sembles a  well-known  Egyptian  form. 
The  Persian  sculpture  is  of  the  time  of 
Cynif*.     Figs.  5  &  t>. 


5.  F4ry]ttiun. 

'  For  a  full  notice  of  this  goddcsH.  ste 
below,  Essjiy  x,  *  On  the  Ileligiun  of  th<.' 


6.  Persiuu. 
Assyrians  an  1  l^ibylonians.*    ^The  true 
4^xplauation  of  the  ilcrodotean  nomen- 
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goddess,   whom  the  Arabians  call  Alitta,^   and   the  Persians 
Mitra.3 

132.  To  these  gods  the  Persians  offer  sacrifice  in  the  foUow- 
^^g  manner :  they  raise  no  altar,  light  no  fire,  i>our  no  libations; 
^here  is  no  sound  of  the  flute,  no  puttmg  on  of  chaplets,  no  con- 
secrated barley-cake ;  but  the  man  who  wishes  to  sacrifice  brings 
^8  victim  to  a  spot  of  ground  which  is  pure  from  pollution,  and 

mitic  root  /K,  "God,*'  with  the  femi- 
uine  suffix,  M  or  KHf  added. 


clature,  which  ha^  beeu  so  much  dis- 

cuR8e<l,  seems  to  bo,  that  Molis  (as  Nic. 

Daniasc.  gives  the  name,  Fnigm.  Hist. 
.Or.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  301,  note  16)  ia  for  if»*/, 

which  was  au  old  Babylonian  word  etjui- 
valent  to  Ikl  or  XiUj  and  merely  signify- 
ing  "a  Lord,"  and  that  in  Mylitta  we 
have  the  same  name  with  a  feminine 
ending.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Mo- 
lis or  Volis  may  be  a  corruption  of  Goli», 
the  //  and  v  being,  as  is  well  known,  per- 
petually liable  to  confusion  in  the  Greek 
orthography  of  proper  names,  and  Guta 
iu  the  primitive  language  of  Babylonia, 
which  is  now  ascertained  to  be  of  tho 
Uamitic,  and  not  of  the  Semitic  family, 
signified  "great,**  being  either  identical 
1%'ith  Uai  (the  more  ordinary  tenu  for 
'•  great" — compju:^  Ner-gal,  eabya\t  Gal- 
lus,  &c.),  or  a  feminine  form  of  that 
word, — answering  in  fact  to  the  Giuhi  of 
the  Galla  dialect  of  Africa.  The  Gula 
or  *  *  great  goddess  '*  of  the  inscriptions  is 
tiie  female  principle  of  the  sun,  and 
thus  nejurly  answei-s  to  the  Mithra  of 
the  Persians ;  but  the  name  is  never  ap- 
plied to  tho  supreme  GoiMeas  Beltis, 
who  was  the  Alitta  of  tho  Arabians. — 
[H.  C.  K.] 


Myltita.  tlK?  "Great  (SoddcM  "  of  tlio  Assyri.ms. 
(From  Layanl.) 

-  Alitfct,  or  Alilat  (iii.  ^),  in  the  Sc- 


*  This  identification  is  altogether  a 
mistake.  The  Persians,  like  their  Vedic 
brethren,  worshipped  the  sun  under  the 
name  of  Mithra.  This  was  a  portion  of 
the  religion  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  the  Indus,  and  was  not 
adopted  from  any  foreign  nation.  The 
name  of  Mithra  does  not  indeed  occur 
in  the  Achscmenian  inscriptions  until 
the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (Jour- 
nal of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  part  i., 
p.  1  GO),  but  there  is  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  antiquity  of  his  worship  in  Per- 
sia. Xenophon  is  right  in  making  it  a 
part  of  the  religion  of  Cyrus  (Cyrop. 
VIII.  iii.  §  12,  and  vii.  §  .i). 

Tho  mistiike  of  Herodotus  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
(x reeks  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Xenophon,  indeed,  mentions  Mithi'as 
(Cyrop.  VII.  V.  §  b'.i ;  (Econ.  iv.  -24), 
and  also  the  Persian  sun-worship  (Cy- 
rop. VIII.  iii.  §  12),  but  he  does  not  m 
any  way  connect  the  two.  Strabo  is  the 
first  classical  writer  who  distinctly  lays 
it  down  that  the  Persian-  Mithras  is  the 
Sun-god  (XV.  p.  1039).  After  him  Plu- 
tarch shows  acquaintahce  vidth  the  fact 
(Vit.  Alex.  c.  30),  which  thenceforth 
becomes  generally  recognised.  (See  the 
inscriptions  on  altars,  deo  sou  invicto 
MiTHRfi,  ftc,  and  cf.  Suidas,  Hesy- 
chius,  8cc.) 

The  real  representative  of  Venus  in 
the  later  Pantheon  of  Persia  was  Tanata 
or  Anaitis  (see  Hyde,  De  Roligione  Vet. 
Pera.  p.  98).  Her  worship  by  the  Per- 
sians hiul,  no  doubt,  commenced  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (b.c. 
405  at  the  earliest)  that  her  statue  was 
set  up  publicly  iu  the  temples  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  empire  (Pint.  Ar- 
taxerx.  c.  27).  The  inscription  of  Mne- 
mon recently  discovered  at  Susa  records 
this  event  (Jour,  of  As.  Society,  1.  s.  c), 
which  seems  to  have  been  wrongly  as- 
cribed by  Berosus  to  Artaxerxes  Ochiis 
(Beros.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  i.  5). 
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there  calls  upon  the  name  of  the  god  to  whom  he  intends  tc 
oflfer.  It  is  usual  to  have  the  turban  encircled  with  a  wreath 
most  commonly  of  myrtle.  The  sacrificer  is  not  allowed  to  praj 
for  blessings  on  himself  alone,  but  he  prays  for  the  welfare  of  the 
king,  and  of  the  whole  Persian  people,  among  whom  he  is  oi 
necessity  included.  He  cuts  the  victim  in  pieces,  and  having 
boiled  the  flesh,  he  lays  it  out  upon  the  tenderest  herbage  thai 
he  can  find,  trefoil  especially.  When  all  is  ready,  one  of  the 
Magi  comes  forward  and  chants  a  hymn,  which  they  say  recounts 
the  origin  of  the  gods.  It  is  not  la^vful  to  oflfer  sacrifice  unlesi 
there  is  a  Magus  present.  After  waiting  a  short  time  the  sacri 
ficer  carries  the  flesh  of  the  victim  away  with  him,  and  makei 
whatever  use  of  it  he  may  please.* 

133.  Of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  the  one  which  they  celebrate 
most  is  their  birthday.  It  is  customary  to  have  the  board  fur- 
nished on  that  day  with  an  ampler  supply  than  common.  The 
richer  Persians  cause  an  ox,  a  horse,  a  camel,  and  an  ass  to  b€ 
baked  whole  *  and  so  served  up  to  them :  the  poorer  classes  use 
instead  the  smaller  kinds  of  cattle.  They  eat  little  solid  food 
but  abundance  of  dessert,  which  is  set  on  table  a  few  dishes  at  e 
time ;  this  it  is  which  makes  them  say  that  "  the  Greeks,  wher 
they  eat,  leave  oflT  hungry,  having  nothing  worth  mention  served 

*  At  the  secret  meetiDgs  of  the  Ali  indeed,  owing  to  the  precaution  whicl 

Allahid  of  Persia,  which  in  popular  be-  the  Ali  Allahis  take  to  extinguish  theii 

lief  have  attained  an  infamous  notoriety,  lights  on  the  approach  of  strangers  tha:! 

but  which  are  in  reality  altogether  inno-  they  have  acquired  the  name  of  Cheragf 

cent,  are  practised  many  ceremonies  that  hishan,   or   '*  lamp-extinguishers,"  anc 

bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  old  that  orgies  have  been  assigned  to  thenc 

Magian  sacrifice.  which  were  only  suited  to  darkness.    A 

The  Peer  or  holy  man  who  pi*esides  disciple,  I  may  add,  upon  entering  tlic 

carries  about  him  sprigs  both  of  myrtle  brotherhood,  breaks  a  nutmeg  with  the 

and  of  the  musk  willow  ;  he  seats  his  spiritual  teacher  to  whom  he  attaches 

disciples   in  a  circle    upon   the    grass  himself,  and  wears  perpetually   aboul 

usually  in  one  of  those  sacred  groves  him  in   token  of  his  dependence,  the 

with    which    the    Kurdish    mountains  half  of  the  nut  which   remains  with 

abound  ;  he  chaunts  mystical   lays  re-  him;  he  is  called  air  snjmnich,  or  "he 

gai'ding  the  nature,  the  attributes,  and  who  has  given  over  his  head,"  and  it 

the  manifestations  of  the  Godhead.     A  bound  during  his  noviciate  implicitly  t< 

sheep  is   slaughtered   as   an  expiatory  follow  the  behests  of  his  leader.    After  i 

sacrifice,  and  the  carcase  is  boiled  upon  probationary  discipline  of  several  years, 

the  spot ;    the  bones  are  carefully  ex-  never  less  than  three,  he  is  admitted  tc 

tmcted,  and  the  peer  then  distributes  a  meeting,  resigns  his  nutuieg,  partakei 

the  fiesh  among  his  disciples,  who  creep  of  the  sacrifice,  and  henceforward  tm- 

up  ujx»n  their  knees  from  their  respec-  sumes  a  place  among  the  initiated. — 

tive  pljicea  in  the  circle  to  receive  the  [H.  C.  R.] 

share  allotted  to  them,  which  is  further        *  It^is  a  common  custom  in  the  Easi 

accompanied  by  a  blessing  and  a  prayer,  at  the  present  day,  to  roast  sheep  whole 

It  is  only  the  initiated  who  are  admitted  even   for  an  ordmary  repast  ;    and  or 

to  these  meetings,  and  care  is  taken  to  fete  days.it  is  done  in  Dalniutia  and  it 

guaid  against  tlie  intrusion  of  strangei-s  other  pirts  of  Europe.— [G.  W.] 
and  Mohammedans.      It  is  probably, 
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up  to  them  after  the  meats;  whereas,  if  thoy  had  more  put 
before  them,  they  would  not  stop  eating."  Tliey  are  very  fond 
of  wine,  and  drink  it  in  large  quantities.*'  To  vomit  or  obey 
natural  calls  in  the  presence  of  another,  is  forbidden  among 
them.     Such  are  their  customs  in  these  matters. 

It  is  also  their  general  practice  to  deliberate  upon  affairs 
of  weight  when  they  are  drunk ;  and  then  on  the  morrow,  when 
they  are  sober,  the  decision  to  which  they  came  the  night  before 
is  put  before  them  by  the  master  of  the  house  in  which  it  was 
made ;  and  if  it  is  then  approved  of,  they  act  on  it ;  if  not,  they 
set  it  aside.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  sober  at  their  first 
deliberation,  but  in  this  case  they  always  reconsider  the  matter  I 
under  the  influence  of  wine.' 

134.  When  they  meet  each  other  in  the  streets,  you  may 
know  if  the  persons  meeting  are  of  equal  rank  by  the  following 
token ;  if  they  are,  instead  of  speaking,  they  kiss  each  other  on 
the  lips.  In  the  case  where  one  is  a  little  inferior  to  the  other, 
the  kiss  is  given  on  the  cheek ;  where  the  difference  of  rank  is 
great,  the   inferior  prostrates  himself  upon  the  ground.®     Of 


'  At  the  present  day,  among  the 
"bons  viyants"  of  Persia,  it  is  usual  to 
Bit  for  hours  before  dinner  drinking 
wine,  and  eating  dried  fruits,  such  as 
filberts,  almonds,  pistachio-nuts,  me- 
lon seeds,  &c.  A  party,  indeed,  often 
sits  down  at  seven  o'clock,  and  the  din- 
ner is  not  brought  in  till  eleven. .  The 
dessert  dishes,  intermingled  as  they  are 
with  highly-seasoned  delicacies,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
the  appetite,  but,  in  reality,  the  solid 
dishes,  which  are  served  up  at  the  end 
of  the  feast,  are  rarely  tasted.  The 
passion,  too,  for  wine-drinking  is  as 
marked  among  the  Persians  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  notwithstanding  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Prophet,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  It  is  quite  appall- 
ing, indeed,  to  see  the  quantity  of 
liquor  which  some  of  these  topers 
habitually  consume,  and  they  usually 
prefer  spirits  to  wine. — [H.  C.  R.] 

'  Tacitus  asserts  that  the  Germans 
were  in  the  habit  of  deliberating  on 
peace  and  war  under  the  influence  of 
wine,  reserving  their  determination  for 
the  morrow.  He  gives  the  reasons  for 
the  practice,  of  which  he  mauifestly  ap- 
proves:— "  De  pace  deniquo  et  bello 
plerumque  in  conviviis  consultant,  tan- 
quam  uullo  magis  tempore  ad  maguaa 
cogitationes  inc^escat  animus.      Qens 


non  astuta,  nee  calUda,  aperit  adhuc  se- 
creta  pectoris,  lioenti&  joci.  Ergo  de- 
tecta  et  nuda  omnium  mens,  postei-ft 
die  retractatur ;  et  salva  utriusque  tem- 
poris  ratio  &st.  Deliberant,  dum  fin- 
gere  nesciunt :  constituunt,  dum  ermre 
non  possunt." — fGterm.  *22.)  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Germans  reversed 
the  process. 

Plato,  in  his  I^ws,  mentions  the  use 
made  of  drunkenness  by  the  Persians. 
He  says,  the  same  practice  obtained 
among  the  Thracians,  the  Scythians,  tiie 
Celts,  the  Iberians,  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians (Book  I.  p.  <)37,  E).  Duris  of 
Samos  declared  that  once  a  year,  at  the 
feast  of  Mithras,  the  king  of  Persia  was 
bound  to  be  drunk.     (Fr.  13.) 

®  The  Persians  are  still  notoiious  for 
their  rigid  attention  to  ceremonial  and 
etiquette.  In  all  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  life,  paying  visits,  entering  a  room, 
seating  oneself  in  company,  in  epistolary 
addrei<8,  and  even  in  conversational 
idiom,  gradations  of  rank  aro  defined 
with  ecjual  strictness  and  nicety.  With 
regard  to  the  method  of  salutation,  the 
extreme  limits  are,  as  Herodotus  ob- 
serves, the  mutual  embrace  (the  kiss  is 
now  invariably  given  on  the  cheek), 
and  prostration  on  the  ground;  but 
there  are  also  several  intermediate 
forms,   which  he   Iuib  not  \3;io\3i\^\>  Vt* 
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nations,  they  honour  most  their  nearest  neighbours,  whom  th^*  ^ 
esteem  next  to  themselves;  those  who  live  beyond  these  the^^^ 
honour  in  the  seeon4  degree ;  and  so  with  the  remainder,  th^^ 
/iirther  they  are  removed,  the  less  the  esteem  in  which  they  holcm^ 
. /them.  The  reason  is,  that  they  look  upon  themselves  as  vengj^i 
greatly  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  regardin<^;=3 
others  as  approaching  to  excellence  in  proportion  as  they  dweL^ 
nearer  to  them  f  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  who  are  thc::^ 
farthest  pflf  must  be  the  most  degraded  of  mankind.^  Under  the^ 
dominion  of  the  Medes,  the  several  nations  of  the  empire  exer^ — 
cised  authority  over  each  other  in  this  order.  The  Medes  were^s 
lords  over  all,  and  governed  the  nations  upon  their  borders,  who^ 
in  their  turn  governed  the  States  beyond,  who  likewise  bore  rule^ 

(over  the  nations  which  adjoined  on  them.^    And  this  is  the  order — 
which  the  Persians  also  follow  in  their  distribution  of  honour ; 
.  .  for  that  people,  like  the  Jlcdes,  has  a  progressive  scale  of  adrai- 
!  nistration  and  government. 

135.  There  is  no  nation  wliicli  so  readily  adopts  foreign 
customs  as  the  Persians.  Thus,  they  have  taken  the  dress  of 
the  lledes,**  considering  it  superior  to  their  own ;  aud  in  war 


worth  while  to  notice,  of  obeisance, 
kissing  hands,  &c.,  by  which  an  expe- 
rienced observer  learns  the  exact  rela- 
tion of  the  pai-tiea. — [H.  C.  K.] 

*  Of  late  yeai-s,  since  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  brought  by  their 
commercial  and  political  relations  into 
closer  connexion  with  Persia,  the  ex- 
cessive vanity  and  self-admiration  of 
these  Frenchmen  of  the  East  has  been 
somewhat  abated.  Their  monarch,  how- 
ever, still  retains  the  title  of  "the  Cen- 
tre of  the  Universe,"  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  persuade  a  native  of  Isfahan  that  any 
European  capital  can  be  superior  to  his 
native  city.— [H.  C.  R.] 

^  In  an  early  stage  of  geographical 
knowledge  each  nation  regards  itself  as 
occupjing  the  centre  of  the  earth.  He- 
rodotus tacitly  assumes  that  Greece  is 
the  centre  by  his  theory  of  iffxariai 
or  "extremities'  (iii.  115).  Such  was 
the  view  commonly  entertained  among 
the  Oreek«,  and  Delphi,  as  the  centre  of 
Greece,  was  called  **the  navel  of  the 
world "  (yai  6fi<pa\6s,  Soph.  (Ed.  T. 
898  ;  Find.  Pyth.  vi.  3,  &c.).  Even 
Aristotle  expresses  himself  to  the  same 
effect,  and  regards  the  happy  tempera- 
ment of  the  Greeks  as  the  result  of  their 
mtvrmcdudc  j>osition  (Polit.  vii.  ♦»).  Our 
own  use  of  the  terms  *'M«.'  j^^int/'  "//«' 


West,"  is  a  trace  of  the  former  exis- 
tence of  similar  views  among  ourselves. 

^  It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  there 
should  have  been  any  such  system  of 
government  either  in  Media  or  Peiisia,  as 
Herodotus  here  indicates.  With  respect 
to  Persia,  we  know  that  the  most  distiint 
satrapies  were  held  as  directly  of  the 
crown  as  the  nearest.  Compare  the 
stories  of  Oroctes  (iii.  126-8)  and  Ary- 
andes  (iv.  106).  The  utmost  that  can 
be  said  with  truth  is,  that  in  the  Pei^ 
sian  and  Median,  as  in  the  Koman  em- 
pire, there  were  three  grades ;  first,  the 
ruling  nation  ;  secondly,  the  conquei'eil 
provinces;  thirdly,  the  nations  on  the 
frontier,  governed  by  their  own  laws 
and  princes,  but  owning  the  supremacy  of 
the  imperial  power,  and  reckoned  among 
its  tributaries.  This  was  the  position 
in  which  the  Ethiopians,  Colchians,  and 
Arjibians,  stood  to  Persia  (Herod,  iii. 
97). 

^  It  appears  from  ch.  Tl  that  the  old 
national  dress  of  the  Persians  was  a 
close-fitting  tunic  and  trousers  of  leather. 
The  Median  costume,  according  to  Xe- 
nophon  (Cyrop.  viii.  i.  §  40)  was  of  a 
nature  to  conceal  the  form,  and  give  it 
an  appearance  of  grandeur  and  elegance. 
It  would  seem  therefore  to  have  been  a 
fiowing  rr»be.     At  Pcrsepolis  and  P»i*bis- 
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tlicy  wear  the  Egyptian  breastplate.*     As  soon  as  they  hear  of 

2LXxy  luxury,  they  instantly  make  it  their  own :  and  henoe,  among 

ot  lier  novelties,  they  have  learnt  unnatural  lust  from  the  Greeks. 

Kach  of  them  lias  several  wives,  and  a  still  larger  number  of 

concubines. 

136.  Next  to  prowess  in  arms,  it  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
proof  of  manly  excellence,  to  be  the  father  of  many  sons.*^ 
Kvery  year  the  king  sends  rich  gifts  to  the  man  who  can  show 
the  largest  number:    for  they  hold  that  number  is  strength. 


tun  the  representations  of  the  monarch 
and  hifl  chief  attendants  have  invariably 
a  long  flowing  robe  (A),  while  soldiers 
and  persons  of  minor  importance  wear 
a  close-fitting  dress,  fastened  by  a  l)elt, 
and   trousers  meeting  at   the  ankles  a 


A.  (Median.) 

*  The  Egyptian  corslets  are  noticed 
again  (ii.  18*2,  and  vii.  89).  For  a  de- 
scription of  them,  see  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son's note  to  Book  ii.  ch..  182. 

*  Sheikh  Ali  Mirza,  a  son  of  the  well- 
known  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  was  accounted 
th^  proudest  and  happiest  man  in  the 
empii*e»  because,  when  he  rode  out  on 
state  occasions,  he  was  attended  by  a 
IxKly'guard  of  sixty  of  his  own  sons. 
At  the  time  of  Futteh  Ali  Shah's  death 


high  shoe  (B).  It  seems  probable  that 
the  costume  (A)  is  that  which  Hero- 
dotus and  Xenophon  call  the  Median, 
while  the  close-fitting  dress  (B)  is  the 
old  Persian  garb. 


K  (PoiNian.) 

his  direct  descendants  amounted  to 
nearly  three  thousand,  some  of  them 
being  in  the  fifth  degree,  and  every 
Persian  in  consci^ucnce  felt  a  pride  in 
being  the  subject  of  such  a  king.  The 
greatest  misfortune,  indeed,  that  cjui 
befal  a  man  in  Persia  is  to  be  childless. 
When  a  chiefs  **  hcnrtk^tme*'  tis  it  was 
said,  '*  «•(«  dark**  he  lost  all  respect, 
and  hence  arose  the  now  universal  prac* 
tice  of  adoption.— [H.  C.  R.] 


222  OFFENCES.— LAW  OF  LEPROSY.  Book       ^ 

Their  sons  are  carefully  instructed  from  their  fifth  to  the:^* 
twentieth  year/  in  three  things  alone, — ^to  ride,  to  draw  th»^ 
bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth."'  Until  their  fifth  year  they  ar^^ 
not  allowed  to  come  into  the  sight  of  their  father,  but  pass  theE^ 
lives  with  the  women.  This  is  done  that,  if  the  child  di— ■ 
yoimg,  the  father  may  not  be  afllicted  by  its  loss. 

137.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  wise  rule,  as  also  is  the  following 

that  the  king  sliall  not  put  any  one  to  death  for  a  single  fault  " 
and  that  none  of  the  Persians  shall  visit  a  single  &ult  in  a  slaved 
with  any  extreme  penalty ;  but  in  every  case  the  services  o 
the  offender  shall  be  set  against  his  misdoings;  and,  if  th^3 
latter  be  found  to  outweigh  the  former,  the  aggrieved  part^gri 
shall  then  proceed  to  punishment.** 

138.  The  Persians  maintain  that  never  yet  did  any  one  kilC- 
his  own  father  or  mother ;  but  in  all  such  cases  they  are  quit^^ 
sure  that,  if  matters  were  sifted  to  the  bottom,  it  would  be  founc^ 
that  the  child  was  either  a  changeling  or  else  the  fruit  of  adul — 
tery ;  for  it  is  not  likely  they  say  that  the  real  father  skould-fl 
perish  by  the  hands  of  his  child. 

139.  Tliey  hold  it  unla^vful  to  talk  of  anything  which  it  i^ 
unlawful  to  do.     The  most  disgraceful  thing  in  the  world,  they — 
think,  is  to  tell  a  lie ;  the  next  worst,  to  owe  a  debt :  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  debtor  is  obliged  to  tell  lies.     If  a— - 
Persian  has  the  leprosy®  he  is  not  allowed  to  enter  into  a  city^ 

*  Xenophon,  in  his  romance  (Cyrop.  Col.  i.  Par.   10).     "The  Evil  One  (?) 

I.  ii.  §  8),  makes  the  first  period  of  edu-  invented  iies  that  they  should  deceive 

catioB  end  with  the  sixteenth  or  seven-  the  state  "  (Col.  iv.  Par.  4).      Darius  i» 

teeuth  year,  after  which  he  says  there  favoured  by  Ormazd,  **  because  he  was 

followed  a  second  period  of  ten  years,  not  a  heretic,  nor  a  liar,  nor  a  tyrant  ** 

It  was  not  till  the  completion  of  this  (Col.  iv.  Par.  13).     His  successors  aro 

second  period  that  the  Persian  became  exhorted  not  to  cherish,  but  to  cast  into 

a  full  citizen  (riKuos).     In  all  this,  it  utter  perdition,  **  the  man  who  nuly  be 

is  evident,  we  have  only  the  philosophic  a  liar,  or  who  may  be  an  evil  doer  "  (ib. 

notions  of  the  Greeks.     Perhaps  even  in  Par.  14).     His  great  fear  is  lest  it  may 

Herodotus  we  have  Greek  speculations  be  thought  that  any  part  of  the  record 

rather  than  history.     He  does  not  ap-  which  he  has  set  up  has  been  ** falsely 

pear  to  have  travelled  in  Persia  Proper,  related,"  and  he  even  abstains  from  nar- 

^  The  Persian  regard  for   truth  has  rating  certain  events  of  his  reign  **  lest 

been   questioned  by    Larcher   on    the  to  him  who  may  hereafter  peruse  the 

strength  of  the   speech   of   Darius  in  tablet,  the  many  deeds  that  have  been 

Book  iii.  (chap.  72).    This  speech,  how-  done   by   him  may  seem  to  be  falsely 

ever,  is  entirely  unhistoric.   The  special  recorded"  (ib.  Par.  6  and  8). 

estimation   in   which    truth   was    held  ^  Vide  infra,  vii.  194. 

among  the  Persians  is  evidenced  in  a  ^  In  the  original,  two  kinds  of  leprosy 

remturkable  m»nner  by  the  inscriptions  are  mentioned,  the  Krirpa  and  the  Xci^in}. 

of  Darius,  where  lyituj  is  taken  as  the  There  does  not  appear  by  the  description 

representative  of  all  evil.  It  is  the  great  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  latter  (Hist, 

calamity  of  the  usurpation  ofthepseudo-  Animal,  iii.  1 1)  to  have  V»een  any  esseu- 

Smerdis,   that   "  then  the    lie   became  tial  difference  between  them.  The  Acvicty 

abounding  in   the  land"  (Behist.  Ins.  was  merely   a  mild   form   of   leprosy. 
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or  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  otlier  Persians ;  he  must,  they 
say,  have  sinned  against  the  sun.  Foreigners  attacked  by  this 
disorder,  are  forced  to  leave  the  country :  even  white  pigeons 
are  often  driven  away,  as  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  They 
never  defile  a  river  with  the  secretions  of  their  bodies,  nor  even 
wash  their  hands  in  one  ;  nor  will  they  allow  others  to  do  so,  as 
they  have  a  great  reverence  for  rivers.  There  is  another  pecu- 
liarity, which  the  Persians  themselves  have  never  noticed,  but 
which  has  not  escaped  my  observation.  Their  names,  which 
are  expressive  of  some  bodily  or  mental  excellence,^  all  end 
with  the  same  letter — the  letter  which  is  called  San  by  the 
Dorians,  and  Sigma  by  the  lonians.^  Any  one  who  examines 
will  find  that  the  Persian  names^  one  and  all  without  exception, 
end  with  this  letter.^ 

140.  Thus  much  I  can  declare  of  the  Persians  with  entire 
certainty,  from  my  own  actual  knowledge.  There  is  another 
custom  which  is  spoken  of  with  reserve,  and  not  openly,  con- 
cerning their  dead.  It  is  said  that  the  body  of  a  male  Persian 
is  never  buried,  until  it  has  been  torn  either  by  a  dog  or  a  bird 
of  prey.*    That  the  Magi  have  this  custom  is  beyond  a  doubt, 


With  the  Persian  isolation  of  the  leper, 
compare  the  Jewish  practice  (Lev.  xiii. 
46.  2  Rings  vii.  3.  xv.  5.  Luke  xvii. 
12). 

'  It  is  apparent  from  this  passage  that 
Herodotus  had  not  any  very  exact  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Persian  language; 
for  though  it  is  true  enough  the  Per- 
sian names  have  all  a  meaning  (as  the 
Greek  names  also  have),  yet  it  is  rarely 
that  the  etymt)logy  can  be  traced  to 
denote  physical  or  mental  qualities. 
They  more  usually  indicate  a  glorious 
or  elevated*  station,  or  dependance  on 
the  gods,  or  worldly  possessiojsa.^^See 
the  list  of  Persian -aameToccurring  in 
Herodotus  and  other  writers  in  the  notes 
appended  to  Book  vi.— [H.  C.  R.] 

2  The  Phoenician  alphabet,  from  which 
the  Greeks  adopted  theirs  (infrk,  v.  58), 
pt fS^essed  both  san  (Heb.  shin)  and  si/pivi 
(Heb.  samtch).  The  Greeks,  not  having 
the  sound  of  sh^  did  not  need  the  two 
sibilants,  and  therefore  soon  merged 
them  in  one,  retaining  however  both 
in  their  system  of  nuineration,  till  they 
replaced  sujma  by  xi.  The  Dorians 
called  the  sibilant  which  was^kept  mn, 
the  lonians  sigma;  but  the  latter  use 
prevailed.  The  letter  came  to  be  gene- 
rally known  as  sipna^  but  at  the  same 
time  it  held  the  place  of  son  in  the  al- 


phabet. (See  Bunsen's  Philosophy  of 
Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  258.) 

'  Here  Herodotus  was  again  mistaken. 
The  Persian  names  of  men  which  ter- 
minate with  a  consonant  end  indeed  in- 
variably with  the  letter  s,  or  rather  8h, 
as  Kw-ush  (Cyrus),  Ddryavitsh  (Darius), 
ChMhpdish  (Teispes),  Hakhdmanish^  &c. 
(Achsemenes).  [The  sh  in  such  cases  is 
the  mere  nominatival  ending  of  the  2nd 
and  8rd  declensions  ;  i.  f,  of  themes 
ending  in  t  and  u. — H.  C.  R.]  But  a  large 
number  of  Persian  names  of  men  were 
pronounced  with  a  vowel  termination, 
not  expressed  in  writing,  and  in  these 
the  last  consonant  might  be  almost  any 
letter.  We  find  on  the  monuments 
Vashtdsp  (a),  Hystafipes  —  Amhdin  {n) 
Arsames  —  A  Hi/drdtnan  (a)  A  riaramnes 
— B(irdiy{a)  Bardius  or  Smerdis — Gau- 
niat(a)  Gomates —  Gaubruw(a)  Gtobiyas 
— &c.  &c.  The  sigma  in  these  cases  is 
a  me^s- ^conventional  addition  of  the 
Greeks.    "^ 

*  Agathias  (ii.  p.  60)  and  Strabo  (xv, 
p.  1042)  also  mention  this  strange 
custom,  which  still  prevails  among 
the  Parsees  wherever  they  are  found, 
whether  in  Pej^ia  or  in  India.  Chardin 
relates  that  there  was  in  his  time  a 
cemetei7,  half  a  league  from  Isfahan, 
consisting  of  a  round  tower  35  feet  high. 
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for  they  practise  it  without  any  concealment    The  dead  bodies 
are  covered  with  wax,  and  then  buried  in  the  ground. 

The  Magi  are  a  very  peculiar  race,  differing  entirely  fron»_ 
the  Egyptian  priests,  and  indeed  from  all  other  men  whatsoever^ 
ITie  Egyptian  priests  make  it  a  point  of  religion  not  to  kill  any^ 
live  animals  except  those  which  they  oflFer  in  sacrifice.  The 
Magi,  on  the  contrary,  kill  animals  of  all  kinds  with  their  own^ 
hands,  excepting  dogs  *  and  men.  They  even  seem  to  take  sw 
delight  in  the  employment,  and  kill,  as  readily  as  they  do  other- 
animals,  ants  and  snakes,  and  such  like  flying  or  creeping" 
things.  However,  since  tliis  has  always  been  their  custom,  let 
them  keep  to  it.     I  return  to  my  former  narrative. 

141.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  Per- 
sians, the  Ionian  and  iEolian  Greeks  sent  ambassadors  to  Cyru» 
at  Sardis,  and  prayed  to  l)ecome  his  lieges  on  the  footinjg  which 
they  had  occupied  under  Croesus.  Cyrus  listened  attentively 
to  their  proposals,  and  answered  them  by  a  fable.  "  There  was 
a  certain  piper,"  ho  said,  "  who  was  walking  one  day  by  the  sea- 
side, when  he  espied  some  fish ;  so  he  began  to  pipe  to  them, 
imagining  they  would  come  out  to  him  upon  the  land.  But  as 
he  found  at  last  that  his  hope  was  vain,  he  took  a  net,  and  en- 
closing a  great  draught  of  fishes,  drew  them  ashore.  The  fish 
then  began  to  leap  and  dance ;  but  the  piper  said,  *  Cease  your 
dancing  now,  as  you  did  not  choose  to  come  and  dance  when  I 
piped  to  you.'"  Cyrus  gave  this  answer  to  the  lonians  and 
iEolians,  because,  when  he  urged  them  by  his  messengers  to 
revolt  from  Croesus,  they  refused ;  but  now,  when  liis  work  was 
done,  they  came  to  offer  their  allegiance.  It  was  in  anger, 
therefore,  that  he  made  them  this  reply.  The  lonians,  on 
hearing  it,  set  to  work  to  fortify  their  towns,  and  held  meetings 
at  the  Panionium,^  which  were  attended  by  all  excepting  the 
Milesians,  with  whom  Cyrus  had  concluded  a  separate  treaty, 
by  which  he  allowed  them  the  terms  they  had  formerly  ob* 

without  any  doorway  or  other  entrance,  where  there  is  an  open  space  left  for  the 

Here  the  Guebrea  deposited  their  dead  purpose. 

by  meiins  of  a  ladder,  and  left  them  to  *  The  dog  is  represented  in  the  Zen- 
be  devoured  by  the  crows,  which  were  davesta  as  the  special  animal  of  Ormazd, 
to  be  seen  in  large  numbers  about  the  and  is  still  regarded  with  peculiar  reve- 
place.  (VoyageenPerse,  torn.  ii.  p.  186.)  rence  by  the  Parsees.  On  one  of  the 
Such  towers  exist  throughout  India,  magnificent  tombs  at  the  Cholil-Min&r, 
wherever  the  Par.;ees  are  numerous,  of  which  Chardin  has  given  an  accurate 
The  bodies  are  hiid  on  iron  bars  sloping  drawing  (plate  08),  a  row  of  d(»gs  is  the 
inwards.  When  the  flesh  is  gone,  the  ornament  of  the  entablature, 
bones  slip  through  between  the  bars,  or  ®  Infra,  ch.  148,  note  *. 
sliding  down  them  fall  in  at  the  centre. 
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tained  from   Croesus.    The  other  louians  resolved,  with  one 
accord,  to  send  ambassadors  to  Sparta  to  implore  assistance. 

142.  Now  the  lonians  of  Asia,  who  meet  at  the  Panionium, 
have  built  their  cities  in  a  region  where  the  air  and  climate  are 
tlie  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  world :  for  no  other  region  is 
equally  blessed  with  Ionia,  neither  above  it  nor  below*  it,  nor 
east  nor  west  of  it.  For  in  otlier  countries  either  the  climate  is 
over  cold  and  damp,  or  else  the  heat  and  drought  are  sorely 
oppressive.  The  lonians  do  not  all  speak  the  same  language, 
but  use  in  diflFerent  places  four  different  dialects.  Towards  the 
south  their  first  city  is  Miletus,  next  to  which  lie  Myus  and 
Priene  ;^  all  these  three  are  in  Caria  and  have  the  same  dialect. 
Their  cities  in  Lydia  are  the  following :  Ephesus,  Colophon, 
Lebedus,  Teos,  Clazomena),  and  Phoca?a.®  The  inhabitants  of 
these  towns  have  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  speech  which 
belong  to  the  three  first-named  cities,  but  use  a  dialect  of  their 
own.  There  remain  three  otlier  Ionian  towns,  two  situate  in 
isles,  namely,  Samos  and  Chios;  and  one  upon  the  mainland, 
which  is  Erythrae.  Of  these  Chios  and  Erythrse  have  the  same* 
dialect,  while  Samos  possesses  a  language  peculiar  to  itself.® 
Such  are  the  four  varieties  of  which  I  spoke. 


'  Miletus,  Myu8,  and  Pridne  aU  lay 
near  the  mouth  of  the  MsBander  (the 
modern  Mendere).  At  their  original 
colonisation  they  were  aU  maritime 
cities.  Miletus  ^tood  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  j^onioutory  formed  by 
the  mountain-range  called  Grius,  com- 
manding the  entnmce  of  an  extensive 
bay  which  washed  the  base  of  the  four 
mountains,  Qrius,  Latmus,  and  Titanus, 
south  of  the  Mseander,  and  Mycale,  a 
continuation  of  the  great  range  of  Mes- 
Bogis.  north  of  that  stream.  This  bay, 
called  the  bay  of  Jjatmus,  was  about 
25  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  from 
near  Latmus  to  Pridnd.  Its  depth, 
from  Miletus  to  Myus,  was  above  5 
miles.  Myus  stood  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  bay,  at  ^he  foot  of  Titanus  ; 
Prifine,  at  its  northern  extremity,  under 
the  hiU  of  Mycalc.  Into  this  bay  the 
Macauder  poured  its  ivaters,  and  the 
consequence  was  the  perpetual  forma- 
tion of  fresh  land.  (\ide  infrli,  ii.  10, 
where  Herodotus  notes  the  fact.) 
Prito^,  by  the  time  of  Strabo,  was 
40  stadia  (44  miles)  from  the  sea  (xii. 
p.  827).  Myus  had  been  rendered  un- 
inhabitable by  the  growth  of  the  allu- 
vium, fomung  hollows  in  its  vicinity, 
VOL.  I. 


where  the  stagnant  water  generated 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
912;  Pausan.  vii.  ii.  §  7).  Since  the 
time  of  these  geographers  the  changes 
have  been  even  more  astonishing.  The 
soil  brought  down  by  the  Maeander  has 
filled  up  the  whole  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  gulf,  so  that  Miletus, 
Myus,  and  Pridn^  now  stand  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  great  alluvial  plain,  which 
extends  even  beyond  Miletus,  4  or  r> 
miles  seawards.  Lad^,  and  the  other 
islands  which  lay  off  the  Milesian  shore, 
are  become  part  of  the  continent,  rising, 
like  the  rock  of  Dumbarton,  from  tho 
marshy  soil.  The  southern  portion  of 
the  gulf  of  Latmus  *iB  become  a  lake, 
the  lake  of  Bafi,  which  is  now  7  or 
8  miles  from  the  sea  at  the  nearest 
point.  The  difference  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  geography  will  be 
best  seen  by  comparing  the  charts.  (See 
pp.  22«,  227.) 

'  These  cities  are  enumerated  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stood,  from  south 
to  north.  Erythne  lay  on  the  coast 
opposite  Chios,  between  Teos  and  Cla- 
zoinena?. 

^  According  to  Suidas,  Herodotus 
emigrated  to  Samos   from   Halicamas- 

Q 
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143.  Of  the  lonians  at  tiiis  period,  one  people,  the  Milesiarm  «^<> 
were  in  no  danger  of  attack,  as  Cyrus  had  received  them  ii*  ^^^ 
alliance.  The  islanders  also  had  as  yet  nothing  to  fear,  sin^:^^- 
Phoenicia  was  still  independent  of  Persia,  and  the  Persia:*^^ 
themselves  were  not  a  seafaring  people.  The  Milesians  hsfc-^ 
separate  from  the  common  cause  solely  on  account  of  the  e^^- — 
tremc  weakness  of  the  lonians:  for,  feeble  as  the  power  of  tI::B-^ 
entire  Hellenic  race  waa  at  that  time,  of  all  its  tribes  the  Ioai<5 
/was  by  far  the  feeblest  and  least  esteemed,  not  possessing  ^^ 
/  single  State  of  any  mark^  e;xcepting  Athens.  The  Atheniai 
and  most  of  the  other  Ionic  States  over  the  world,  went  so  fk 
in  their  dislike  of  the  name  as  actually  to  lay  it  aside ;  btm  <  l 


Andent. 


BUS  on  account  of  the  tyranny  of  Lyg- 
damis,  gnmdsou  of  Artemisia,  and  there 
exchanged  his  native  Doric  for  the  Ionic 
dialect  in  which  he  composed  his  his- 
tory.  If  this  account  be  true,  we  uuist 
consider  that  we  have  in  the  writings 
of  Hero<h)tuR  the  Samian  variety  of  the 
Ionic  dialeci.  But  little  dependance 
can  be  placed  on  Suidaa. 

*  The  old  Pelasgio  tribes,  when  once 
Hellenised,  were   apt  to  despise  their 


proper  ethnic  appellations.  As  with 
the  lonians,  so  it  was  with  the  Dryo- 
plans,  who  generally  contemned  tlieir 
name,  as  Pausanitis  tells  us  (rv.  xxxiv. 
§  6).  Here  again,  however,  there  was 
an  exception,  Asinteans,  unlike  other 
Dryopians,  glorying  in  the  title  (ib.). 

2  The  Triopium  was  built  on  a  pro- 
montory of  the  same  name  within  the 
territory  of  the  Cuidians.  It  has  been 
usual  to  identify  the  promctutory  with 
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even  at  the  present  day  the  greater  number  of  them  seem  to  me 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.^  But  the  twelve  cities  in  Asia  have  always 
gloried  in  the  appellation ;  they  gave  the  temple  which  they 
built  for  themselves  the  name  of  the  Pauionium,  and  decreed 
that  it  should  not  be  open  to  any  of  the  other  Ionic  States ;  no 
State,  however,  except  Smyrna,  has  craved  admission  to  it. 

144.  In  the  same  way  the  Dorians  of  the  region  which  is 
now  called  the  Pentapolis,  but  wliich  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Doric  Hexapolis,  exclude  all  their  Dorian  neighbours  from 
their  temple,  the  Triopium  :  ^  nay,  they  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  shut  out  from  it  certain  of  their  own  body  who  were  guilty 
of  an  oflFence  againsC  the  customs  of  the  place.     In  the  games 


Modern. 


the  small  peninsula  (now  Cape  Krio) 
which,  according  to  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  938 ), 
was  once  an  island,  and  was  aftem'ards 
joined  by  a  causeway  to  the  city  of 
Cnidus.  (See  Ionian  Antiq.  vol.  iii. 
p.  2.  Beaufort's  Karainania,  Map,  app. 
p.  81.  Texier,  Asie  Mineure,  vol.  lii. 
plate  159.)  But  from  the  notice  con- 
tained in  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  91),  and 
from  the  narrative  in  Thucydides  (viii. 


35),  it  is  evident  that  the  Triopian  cape 
was  not  Cape  Krio,  on  which  stood  a 
part  of  the  town  of  Cnidus  (Strab. 
1.  s.  c.)»  but  a  promontory  further  to 
the  north,  probably  that  immediately 
above  Cape  Krio.  No  remains  of  the 
ancient  temple  have  yet  been  found, 
but  perhaps  the  coast  has  not  been 
sufficiently  explored  above  Chiidus. 

y  2 
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which  were  anciently  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Triopian 
Apollo,^  the  prizes  given  to  the  victors  were  tripods  of  brass ; 
and  the  rule  was  that  these  tripods  should  not  be  carried  away 
from  the  temple,  but  should  then  and  there  be  dedicated  to  the 
god.  Now  a  man  of  Halicarnassus,  whose  name  was  Agasicles, 
being  declared  victor  in  the  games,  in  ojKjn  contempt  of  the 
law,  took  the  tripod  home  to  his  own  house  and  there  hung  it 
against  the  wall.  As  a  punishment  for  this  fault,  the  five  other 
cities,  Lindus,  lalyssus,  Cameirus,  Cos,  and  Gnidus,  deprived  the 
sixth  city,  Halicarnassus,  of  the  right  of  entering  the  temple.^ 

145.  The  lonians  founded  twelve  cities  in  Asia,  and  refused 
to  enlarge  the  number,  on  account  (as  I  imagine)  of  their 
liaving  been  divided  into  twelve  States  when  tliey  lived  in  the 


Pn  TWepiuw^ 


'  An  inscription  found  at  Cuidus 
mentions  ^  yviiMinhi  iyitv  as  occurring 
every  fifth  year.  (See  Hamilton's  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  460.)  The  games  are 
said  to  have  been  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Neptune  and  the  Nymphs,  as  well  as 
of  Apollo.  (Schol.  ad  Theocr.  Id.  xvii. 
69.) 

*  LinduB,  lalyssus,  and  Cameirus  were 
in  Rhodes  ;  Cod  was  on  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ceramic 
Gulf.  Cnidus  aud  Halicarnassus  were 
on  the  mainland,  the  foimer  near  to 
the  Triopium,  the  4atter  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Ceramic  (iulf,  on  thi»  site 


now  occupied  by  BotKlraavi.  These  six 
cities  formed  an  Amj»hiotyony,  which 
held  its  meetings  at  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  called  the  Triopium,  near  Cni- 
dus, the  most  central  of  the  cities. 
(Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  1.  s.  c.) 

There  were,  as  Herodotus  indicates, 
many  other  Doric  settlements  on  these 
coasts.  The  principal  appear  to  have 
been  Myndus  and  lassutt  to  the  north, 
and  Phaselis  to  the  east,  upon  the  con- 
tinent, Carpathus  and  Syme,  on  their 
respective  islands.  Concerning  the  site 
of  Phaeflis,  vide  infra,  ii.  178,  note. 
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Peloponnese ;  ^  just  as  the  Achseans,  who  drove  them  out,  are  at 
the  present  day.  The  first  city  of  the  Achaeans  after  Sicyon,  is 
PeUene,  next  to  which  are  ^Egeira,  JEgsB  upon  the  Crathis,  a 
stream  which  is  never  dry,  and  from  which  the  Italian  Crathis* 
received  its  name, — Bura,  Helic^— where  the  lonians  took  re- 
fuge on  their  defeat  by  the  Achcnean  invaders, — ^^Egium,  Rhypes, 
Patreis,  Phareis,  Olenus  on  the  Peirus,  which  is  a  large  river, — 
Dyme  and  Trit«eis,  all  sea-port  towns  except  the  last  two, 
which  lie  up  the  country. 

146.  These  are  the  twelve  divisions  of  what  is  now  Achaea, 
and  was  formerly  Ionia ;  and  it  was  owing  to  their  coming  from 
a  country  so  divided  that  the  lonians,  on  reaching  Asia,  foimded 
their  twelve  States : '  for  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  maintain 
that  these  lonians  are  more  Ionian  than  the  rest,  or  in  any  re- 
spect better  born,  since  the  truth  is  that  no  small  portion  of 
them  were  Abantians  from  Eubcea,  who  are  not  even  lonians  in 
name ;  and,  besides,  there  were  mixed  up"  with  the  emigration, 
MinyaB  from  Orchomenus,  Cadmeians,  Dryopiana,  Phociaiis  from 
the  several  cities  of  Phocis,  Molossians,  Arcadian  Pelasgi, 
Dorians  from  Epidamus,  and  many  other  distinct  tribes.** 
Even  those  who  came  from  the  Prytaneum  of  Athens,'  and 
reckon  themselves  the  purest  lonians  of  all,  brought  no  wives 

*  According  to  the  common  tradition,  (whether  they  moved  northwards  or 
the  Achseans,  expelled  by  the  Dorians  southwards)  formed  their  later  con- 
from  Argolis,  Laconia,  and  Messeniu,  federacy  of  the  same  number  of  cities 
at  the  time  of  the  retain  of  the  Hera-  as  their  earlier  (Livy,  v.  .'J3). 

cleids  (B.C.  1104  in  the  ordinary  chro-  *  The  Orchomenian  Minyce  founded 

nology),  retired  northwards,    and  ex-  Teos  (Pausan.  vii.  iii.  §  7),  the  Pho- 

pelled  the  lonians  from  their  country,  cians  Phocsoa  (ibid.).     Abantians  from 

which  became  the  Acluca  of  history.  Euboca  were  mingled  with  lonians  in 

(Vide  infrik,  vii.  94.)  Chios  (Ion.  ap.  Pausan.  vii.  iv.  §  6). 

*  The  Italian  Crathis  ran  close  by  Cadmeians  formed  a  large  proportion 
our  author's  adopted  city,  Thurium  of  the  settlers  at  Pridnd,  which  was 
(infra,  v.  45,  Strab.  vi.  p.  378).  sometimes  called   Cadmc   (Strab.    xiv. 

7  It   may  be  perfectly  true,  as  has  p.  912).    Attica  had  served  as  a  refuge 

been  argued  by  Raoul-Kochette  (tom.  to    fugitives    from    all    quarters    (see 

iiL  p.  83)  and  Mr.  Qrote  (vol,  iii.  part  Thucyd.  i.  2). 

ii.  ch.  xiii.),  that  the  Ionic  colonisation  '  This  expression  alludes  to  the  so- 

of  Asia  Minor,   instead  of  being  the  lemnities  which  accompanied  the  send- 

reflult  of  a  single  great  impulse,  was  ing  out  of  a  colony.    In  the  Prytandum, 

the  consequence   of   a  long   series  of  or  Gk>vemment-house,  of  each  state  was 

distinct  and  isolated  efforts  on  the  part  preserved  the  sacred  fire,  which  was 

of  many  di£ferent  states ;  and  yet  there  never  allowed  to  go  out,  whereon  the 

may  be  the  connexion  which  Herodotus  life  of  the  State  was  bupposed  to  depend, 

indicates  between  the  twelve  cities  of  Wlien  a  colony  took  its  departure,  the 

Achtea  and  the  twelve  states  of  Asiatic  leaders  went  in  solemn  procession  to 

lonians.     The   sacred  number  of  the  the  Prytan6um  of  the  mother  city,  and 

lonians  may  have  been  twelve,  and  no  took  fresh  fire  from  the  sacred  hearth, 

other  number  may  have  been  thought  which  was  conveyed  to  the  Prytandum 

to  constitute  a  perfect  Ampliictyony.  of  the  new  settlement. 
In  the  same  way  the  Etruscans  in  Italy 
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with  them  to  the  new  country,  but  married  Carian  girlsy  whos^ 
^  fathers  they  had  slain.  Hence  these  women  made  a  law,  which, 
they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  observe,  and  which  they 
handed  down  to  their  daughters  after  them,  "  That  none  should 
ever  sit  at  meat  with  her  husband,  or  call  him  by  his  name  ;'* 
because  the  invaders  slew  their  fathers,  their  husbands,  and  their 
sons,  and  then  forced  them  to  become  their  wives.  It  was  at 
Miletus  that  these  events  took  place. 

147.  The  kings,  too,  whom  they  set  over  them,  were  either 
Lycians,  of  the  blood  of  Glaucus,^  son  of  Hippolochus,  or  Pylian 
Caucons  ^  of  the  blood  of  Codrus,  son  of  Melanthus ;  or  else  from 
both  those  families.  But  since  these  lonians  set  more  store  by 
the  name  than  any  of  the  others,  let  them  pass  for  the  pure- 
bred lonians ;  though  truly  all  are  lonians  who  have  their  origin 

/,  from  Athens,  and  keep  the  Apaturia.^  This  is  a  festival  which 
all  the  lonians  celebrate,  except  the  Ephesians  and  the  Colo- 
phonians,  whom  a  certain  act  of  bloodshed  excludes  from  it. 

148.  The  Panionium  **  is  a  place  in  Mycal^,  facing  the  north. 


»  See  Horn.  11.  ii.  870. 

3  The  Caucons  are  reckoned  "bv  Strabo 
■among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
and  associated  with  the  Pelasgi,  Leleges, 
and  Dryopes  (vii.  p.  405).  Like  their 
kindred  tribes,  they  wore  very  widely 
spread.  Their  chief  settlements,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  on  the  north 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Marian- 
dynians  and  the  river  Partlienius  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  785),  and  uji  the  west  coast  of  the 
Peloponnese  in  Messeuia,  Elis,  and  Tri- 
phylia.  (Stnib.  viii.  pp.  49G-7;  Arist. 
Fr.  i;{5.)  In  this  last  position  they 
are  mentioned  by  Homer  (Od.  iii.  JJOO^ 
and  by  Herodotus,  both  here,  and  in 
Book  iv.  ch.  148.  Homer  probably 
alludes  to  the  eastern  Caucons  in  II.  x. 
429,  and  xx.  J^29.  They  continued  to 
exist  under  the  name  of  CauconitsD,  or 
CauconiataD,  in  Stnibo's  time,  on  the 
Parthenius  (comp.  viii.  p.  501,  and  xii. 
p.  78rt),  and  are  even  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  1)  as  still  inhabiting  the 
same  region.  From  the  Peloponnese 
the  race  luid  entirely  disappeared  when 
Strabo  wrote,  but  had  left  their  name 
to  the  river  Caucon,  a  small  stream  in 
the  north-western  corner  of  the  penin- 
sula.    (Strab.  viii.  490.) 

3  The  Apaturia  (i  =  fifta)  irariJpta) 
was  the  solemn  annual  meeting  of  the 
phratricH,  for  the  purpose  of  ix-sgister- 
ing  the  children  <)f  the  prcteding  year 


whose  birth  entitled  them  to  citizen- 
ship. It  took  [>lace  in  the  month 
Pyanepsion  (November),  and  lasted 
three  days.  On  tlie  first  day,  called 
Aooiria,  the  members  of  each  phratry 
eitner  dined  together  at  the  Phratrium, 
or  wore  feasted  at  the  house  of  some 
wealthy  citizen.  On  the  second  day 
i&yd^^vffis),  flolemn  sacrifice  was  offered 
to  Jupiter  Phratrius.  After  these  pre- 
liminaries, on  the  third  day  (icovpcwris) 
the  business  of  the  festival  took  place. 
Claims  wei-e  made,  objections  were 
heard,  and  the  registration  was  effected. 
(See  Lircher's  note,  vol.  i.  pp.  42->-*2, 
and  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiquities,  in  voc. 
*  Axarot/pta. ) 

*  Under  the  name  of  Panionium  are 
included  both  a  tract  of  ground  and  a 
temple.  It  is  the  former  of  which 
Herodotus  here  speaks  partictilai'ly,  as 
the  place  in  which  the  great  Pan-Ionic 
festival  was  held.  The  spot  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  promontory  of  Mycale, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  three  stadia 
(about  a  third  of  a  mile )  from  the  shore 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  910).  The  modern  vil- 
lage of  Trhaiufli  is  supposed,  with  reason, 
to  occupy  the  site.  It  is  the  only  place 
on  that  steep  and  mountainous  coast 
where  nn  opening  for  a  temple  occurs; 
and  here  in  a  church  on  the  sea-shore 
Sir  W.  Gtell  found  an  iimcnption  in 
which  the  word  *'  Panionium  "  occun*ed 
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^^hich  was  chosen  by. the  common  voice  of  the  lonians  and  made 
^^cred  to  Heliconian  Neptune.*  Mycale  itself  is  a  promontory 
::^:M  the  mainland,  stretching  out  westward  towards  Samos,  in 
i?«^hich  the  lonians  assemble  from  all  their  States  to  keep  the 
f^^*ast  of  the  Panionia.*  The  names  of  festivals,  not  only  among 
b.Xie  lonians  but  among  all  the  Greeks,  end,  like  the  Persian 
f7> roper  names,  in  one  and  the  same  letter. 

149.  The  above-mentioned,  then,  are  the  twelve  towns  of  the 
Blonians.  The  ^olic  cities  are  the  following: — Cyme,  called 
Ka^Iso  Phriconis,  Larissa,  Neonteichus,  Temnus,  Cilia,  Notium, 
— iT^igiroessa,  Pitane,  JEgeese,  Myrina,  and  Gryneia."  These  are 
^lie  eleven  ancient  cities  of  the  -Solians.  Originally,  indeed, 
"fc  hey  had  twelve  cities  upon  the  mainland,  like  the  lonians,  but 
"fche  lonians  deprived  them  of  Smyrna,  one  of  the  number.  The 
^»oil  of  iEolis  is  better  than  that  of  Ionia,  but  the  climate  is  less 
«:mgreeable.  * 

150.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  the  loss  of  Smyrna  <-^ 
liappened.     Certain  men  of  Colophon  had  been  engaged  in  a 


^fcwice.  (Leakeys  Asia  Minor,  p.  260.) 
"j'he  Panionium  waa  in  the  territoiy  of 
3'ritoet  and  consequently  under  tbo 
.guardianship  of  that  state. 

*  Heliconian  Neptune  was  so  called 
^rom  Helic^,  wiiich  is  mentioued  ab<»ve 
^uuuDg  the  ancient  Ionian  cities  in  the 

"Pfloponnese  (ch.  145'.  This  had  been 
*the  central  point  of  the  old  confe- 
deracy, and  the  temple  there  had  been 
in  old  times  their  place  of  meeting. 
Pausanias  calls  it  ayn&raroy  (vii.  xxiv. 
§  4).  The  temple  at  Mycalt?  in  the 
new  Arophictyony  occupie<l  the  place 
of  that  at  Heiice  in  the  old.  (Comp. 
Clitophon,  Fr.  5.) 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  Thucydides, 
Writing  so  shortly  after  Herodotus, 
should  speak  of  the  Pan-Ionic  festival 
at  Mycale'  as  no  longer  of  any  im- 
portance, and  regard  it  as  practically 
superseded  by  the  festival  of  the  Ephe- 
«ia,  held  near  Ephesus  (iii.  104).  Still 
the  old  feast  continued,  and  was  cele- 
brated as  late  as  the  time  of  Augustus 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  916). 

'  In  this  enumeration  Herodotus  does 
Dot  observe  any  regular  order.  Pro- 
cee<ling  fi-oni  S'»uth  to  north,  the  ^olic 
cities  (so  far  as  they  can  V^  located 
with  any  cei-tainty)  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing sequence:  —  Smyrna,  Teumus, 
Neonteichus,  Ijarissa,  Cyme,  iEgsL\ 
Myrina,    Gryneium,   Pitane.      Five   of 


these,  Pitane^,  Gryneium,  Myrina,  Cyme, 
and  Smyrna,  were  upon  the  coast.  The 
others  lay  inland. 

^giroessa  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
author  but  Herodotus,  and  Stephen, 
quoting  him.  Herodotus,  on  the  other 
hand,  omits  Eltca,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Caicus,  which  Stiiibo  and  Stephen 
mention  as  ono  of  the  pnncipal  iEoIiau 
cities.  Possibly  therefore  ^Egiroess&  is 
another  name  for  EIa». 

^olis,  acconling  to  this  view,  reached 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus  (the 
modem  Konak)  to  the  interior  recess 
of  the  bay  of  Smyrna.  There  was  an 
interruption,  however,  in  the  coast  line, 
as  the  Ionic  colony  of  Phoctea  intervened 
between  Smyrna  and  Cyme.  Still  in  all 
probability  the  territory  w*is  continuous 
inland,  reaching  across  the  phun  of  the 
Hermus ;  Larissit  to  the  north  and  Tem- 
nus to  the  south  of  the  Hermiis  fanning 
the  links  which  connected  Smyrna  with 
the  rest  of  the  Amphictyon'y.  (See 
Kicpert's  Supplementary  Maps,  Berlin, 
1851.) 

The  territory  was  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  shores  of  the  Elwitic  Gulf,  but  ex- 
tended inland  considerably  up  the  rich 
valleys  of  the  Hermus  and  Caicus  ;  Per- 
gamiis  in  the  one  valley,  and  Magnesia 
(under  Sipylus)  in  the  other,  l>eing  in- 
cludeil  witiiiu  the  limits  of  /Eolis. 
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sedition  there,  and  being  the  weaker  party,  were  driven  by  the 
■  others  into  banishment  The  Smyrnaeans  received  the  fugitives, 
who,  after  a  time,  watching  their  opportunity,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants were  celebrating  a  feast  to  Bacchus  outside  the  walls,  shut 
to  the  gates,  and  so  got  possession  of  the  town.®  The  -^olians 
of  the  other  States  came  to  their  aid,  and  terms  were  agreed  on 
between  the  parties,  the  lonians  consenting  to  give  up  all  the 
moveables,  and  the  JEolians  making  a  surrender  of  the  place. 
The  expelled  Smyrnjeans  were  distributed  among  the  other 
States  of  the  ^olianis,  and  were  everywhere  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship. 

151.  These,  then,  were  all  the  -3Eolic  cities  upon  the  main- 
land, with  the  exception  of  those  about  Mount  Ida,  which  made 
no  part  of  this  confederacy.^  As  for  the  islands,  Lesbos  contains 
five  cities.^  Arisba,  the  sixth,  was  taken  by  the  Methymna^ans, 
their  kinsmen,  arfd  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  slavery.  Tenedos 
contains  one  city,  and  there  is  another  which  is  built  on  what 
are  called  the  Hundred  Isles.^  The  JEolians  of  Lesbos  and 
Tenedos,  like  the  Ionian  islanders,  had  at  this  time  nothing  to 
fear.  The  other  iEolians  decided  in  their  common  assembly 
to  follow  the  lonians,  whatever  course  they  should  pursue. 

ir)2.  When  the  deputies  of  the  lonians  and  JEoliejis,  who  had 
journeyed  with  all  speed  to  Sparta,  reached  the  city,  they  chose 
one  of  their  number,  Pythermus,  a  Phocoean,  to  be  their  spokes- 
man. In  order  to  draw  together  as  large  an  audience  as  pos- 
sible, he  clothed  himself  in  a  purple  garment,  and  so  attired 
stood  forth  to  speak.  In  a  long  discourse  he  besought  the 
Spartans  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  but  they 
were  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  voted  against  sending  any 
succour.  The  deputies  accordingly  went  their  way,  while  the 
Lacedajmonians,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  which   they  had 


**  Such  treachery  was  not  without  a  a  vast    number    of   cities,    of    which 

parallel  in  ancient  times.     Herodotus  Assus  and   Antandrus  were  the  chief, 

relates  a  similar  instance  in  the  conduct  This  district  was  mainly  colonised  from 

of  the  Samians,  who,  when  invited  by  Lesbos.     (Pausan.  vi.  iv.  §  5;    Strabo, 

the  Zanclu-ans  to  join  them  in  colonising  xiii.  pp.  885,  892.) 

Cale'  Actc,  finding  Zancle  undefended,  *  The  five  Lesbian  cities  were,  Myti- 

seized  it,  and  took  it   for  their  own  Idne*,  Methymna,  Antissa,  Eresus,  and 

(infra,  vi.  23).  Pyrrha.    (Scylax.  Peripl.  p.  87  ;  Strabo, 

*  The   district   here    indicated,   and  xiii.  pp.  885-7.) 

commonly  called  the  Troad,  extended  '  These  islands  lay  off  the  promon- 

from    Adramyttium   on   the   south   to  tory  which  separated  the  bay  of  Atar* 

Priapus  on  the  north,  a  city  lying  on  neus  from  that  of  Adiamyttium,  oppo- 

tlie    Prt)pontis,    nearly    due    north    of  site  to  the  northern  j»art  of  the  island 

Adramyttium.      It    wjus    much    larger  of  Lesbos.     They  are  said  to  be  nearly 

than  the  proper  iEolis,  and  contained  forty  in  number.     (Biihr  in  loc.) 
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given  to  the  prayer  of  the  deputation,  despatched  a  pente- 
conter^  to  the  Asiatic  coast  with  certain  Spartans  on  board,  for 
the  purpose,  as  I  tliink,  of  watching  Cyrus  and  Ionia.  These 
men,  on  their  arrival  at  Phocsea,  sent  to  Sardis  Ijacrines,  the 
most  distinguished  of  their  number,  to  prohibit  Cyrus,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  from  offering  molestation  to  any 
city  of  Greece,  since  they  would  not  allow  it. 

153.  Cyrus  is  said,  on  hearing  the  speech  of  the  herald, 
to  have  asked  some  Greeks  who  were  standing  by,  "  Who  these 
Lacedaemonians  were,  and  what  was  their  number,  that  they 
dared  to  send  him  such  a  notice?"*  When  he  had  received 
their  reply,  he  turned  to  the  Spartan  herald  and  said,  **  I  have 
never  yet  been  afraid  of  any  men,  who  have  a  set  place  in  the 
middle  of  their  city,  where  they  come  together  to  cheat  each 
other  and  forswear  themselves.  If  I  live,  the  Spartans  shall 
have  troubles  enough  of  their  own  to  talk  of,  without  concerning 
themselves  about  the  lonians."  Cyrus  intended  these  words  as 
a  reproach  against  all  the  Greeks,  because  of  their  having 
market-places  where  they  buy  and  sell,  which  is  a  custom 
iinkuo\ni  to  the  Persians,  who  never  make  purchases  in  open 
marts,  and  indeed  have  not  in  their  whole  country  a  single 
market-place.* 


3  Penteconters  were  ships  with  fifty 
rowera,  twenty-five  of  a  side,  who  sat 
«>u  a  level,  as  is  customary  in  row- 
b«»ats  at  the  present  day.  Biremes 
(Si-^pcis),  triremes  {rpffipus),  &(!.,  were 
ships  in  which  the  rowers  sat  in  ranks,' 


representation  is  from  the  palace  of 
that  monarch  at  Kouyimjik.  Triremes 
are  said  to  have  been  invented  about 
a  century  and  a  half  before  Cyrus  by 
the  Corinthians  (Thucyd.  i.  13;,  but 
were  for  a  long  time  very  little  used. 


ftome  above  the  othei-s.     Biremes  were  Tho   navy   of  Polycrates    consisted  of 

probably  a  Phoenician  invention.    They  penteconters.     (Vide  infra,  iii.  59.) 

were  certainly  known  to  the  Assyrians  *  Compare  v.  73  and  105. 

in  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  probably  *  Mauket^  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 

through  that   people.      The   subjoined  word  arc  still  unknown   in  the  East, 
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After  this  interview  Cyrus  quitted  Sardis,  leaving  the  city 
under  the  charge  of  Tabalus,  a  Persian,  but  appointing  Pactyas, 
a  native,  to  collect  the  treasure  belonging  to  Crocus  and  the 
other  Lydians,  and  bring  it  after  him.*  Cyrus  himself  pro- 
ceeded towards  Agbatana,  carrying  Croesus  along  with  him,  not 
regarding  the  lonians  as  important  enough  to  be  his  immediate 
object.  Larger  designs  were  in  his  mind.  He  wished  to  war  in 
I)erson  against  Babylon,  the  Bactrians,  the  Sacse,'  and  Egypt; 
he  therefore  determined  to  assign  to  one  of  his  generals  the  task 
of  conquering  the  lonians. 

154.  Xo  sooner,  however,  was  Cyrus  gone  from  Sardis  than 
Pactyas  induced  his  countrymen  to  rise  in  open  revolt  against 
him  and  his  deputy  Tabalus.  With  the  vast  treasures  at  his 
disposal  he  then  went  down  to  the  sea,  and  employed  them  in 
hii-ing  mercenary  troops,  while  at  the  same  time  he  engaged  the 
people  of  the  coast  to  enrol  themselves  in  his  army.  He  then 
marched  uix)n  i^ardis,  where  he  besieged  Tabalus,  who  shut 
himself  up  in  the  citadel. 

155.  When  Cyrus,  on  his  way  to  Agbatana,  received  these 
tidings,  he  turned  to  CroQSUs  and  said,  "  Where  will  all  this«eud, 
Croesus,  thinkest  thou  ?  It  seemeth  that  these  Lydians  will  not 
cease  to  cause  trouble  both  to  themselves  and  others.     I  doubt 


where  the  baziuim,  wliich  ai*e  collections  their  subjection  as  taking  phice  between 

of  shoi»s,  ti\ke  their  pU\ce.    The  Persians  the  Lydian  and    the  Babylonian  wars, 

of  tlie  nobler  class  would  neither  b\iy  (Vide  infra,  ch.  177.)     Bactria  may  be 

nor  sell  at  all,  since  they  would  be  sup-  regarded  lus  fairly  represented   by  the 

plied  by  their  dependents  and  through  modem  Balkh.     The  Sacee  (Scyths)  are 

presents  with  all  that  they  i-equired  for  more  difficult  to  locate  ;  it  only  appears 

the  common  pui-poses  of  life.  (Cf.  Stmb.  that  their  country  bordered  upon  and 

XV.  p.  1042,  iyopas  ohx  o.irTovTcu'  oCt«  lay  beyond  Bactiia.     Probably  the  six- 

yap  iru>\ov(nv  oIjt  itvovmai.)     Those  of  teen   years  which    hitervened   between 

lower  rank  would   buy  at  the   shops,  the  capture  of  Sju'dis  (n.c.  554;  and  the 

which  were  not  allowed  in  the  Forum,  taking  of  Babylon  (n.C.  538)  were  occu- 

or  public  place  of  meeting  (,Xen.  Cyrop.  pied  with  those  extensive  conquests  to 

T.  ii.  §  3j.  the  north  and  north-cast,  by  which  the 

^  lieercn  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  338,  E.  T.)  Hyrcanians,  Parthian^*,  Sogdians,  Atians 

regards  this  as   the   appointment  of  a  of  Herat,  Sarangiaus,  Chorasmiaus.  Gan- 

native   satrap,  and  dates   the   division  darians,  &c.  (as  well  as  the  Bactrians 

of  offices,  which  obtained  in  later  times,  and  the  Saoco),  were  brought  under  the 

from   the  very  beginning  of  the   con-  Persian  yoke.      At   least    there   is   no 

quests  of  Cyrus.   But  it  does  not  appear  reason  to  believe  these  tribes  to  have 

that  Pactyas  had  any  permanent  office,  formed  any  part  either  of  the  ancient 

He   was    to    collect    the  treasures    of  Persian  kingdom  (suprU,  ch.  1*J5)  or  of 

the  conqueretl  people,  and  bring  them  the  Median  empire. 

{Ko^kiiuv)  with  him  to  Ecbatana.    Taba-  [Pliny  (lib.  vi.  c.  23)  has  preservetl  a 

lus  api tears  to  have  been  left  the  solo  tratlition  of  the  destruction  of  Cainssa, 

governor  of  Sardis.  in  Capissene,  at  the  foot  of  the  Median 

"*  Cte.sias  placed  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus  {KafiOidn,   in   the   district  of 

P»actrianH  and  the  Sacje  before  the  cap-  Koh'Mdn.  north  of  Cabul),  by  Cyrus  in 

tiuo  of  Cixusus  (I'ersic,  Excerpt.  §  --+).  one  of  his  expeditions  to  the  eastward. 

Herodotus    appears   to   have    regarded  — H.  C.  li.] 
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me  if  it  were  not  best  to  sell  them  all  for  slaves.  Methinks 
what  I  have  now  done  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  *  kill  the  father 
and  then  spare  the  child.'  **  Thou,  who  wert  something  more 
than  a  father  to  thy  people,  I  have  seized  and  carried  off,  and 
to  that  people  I  have  entrusted  their  city.  Can  I  then  feel 
surprise  at  their  rebellion  ?  "  Thus  did  Cyrus  open  to  Croesus 
lii8  thoughts ;  whereat  the  latter,  full  of  alarm  lest  Cyrus  should 
lay  Sardis  in  ruins,  replied  as  follows:  "Oh!  my  king,  thy 
vords  are  reasonable ;  but  do  not,  I  beseech  thee,  give  full  vent 
to  thy  anger,  nor  doom  to  destruction  an  ancient  city,  guiltless 
alike  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  trouble.  I  caused  the  one, 
and  in  my  own  person  now  pay  the  forfeit.  Pactyas  has  caused 
the  other,  he  to  whom  thou  gavest  Sardis  in  charge ;  let  him 
bear  the  punishment.  Grant,  then,  forgiveness  to  the  Lydians, 
and  to  make  sure  of  their  never  rebelling  against  thee,  or 
alarming  thee  more,  send  ,and  forbid  them  to  keep  any  weapons 
of  war,  command  them  to  wear  tunics  under  their,  cloaks,  and 
to  put  buskins  upon  their  legs,  and  make  them  bring  up  their 
sous  to  cithem-playingy  harping,  and  shop-keeping.  So  wilt 
thou  soon  see  them  become  women  instead  of  men,  and  there 
^iU  be  no  more  fear  of  their  revolting  from  thee." 

15G.  Croesus  thought  the  Lydians  would  even  so  be  better  off 

than  if  they  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  therefore  gave  tlie  above 

**dvice  to  Cyrus,  knowing  that,  unless  he  brought  forward  some 

notable  suggestion,  he  would  not  be  able  to  })ersuacle  him  to 

ftlter  his  mind.     He  was  likewise  afraid  lest,  after  escaping  the 

^ger  which  now  pressed,  the  Lydians  at  some  future  time 

^^ght  revolt  from  the  Persians  and  so  bring  themselves  to  ruin. 

^^^  advice  pleased  Cyrus,  who  consented  to  forego  his  anger 

^d'  do  as  Croesus  had  said.     Thereupon  he  summoned  to  his 

presence  a  certain  Mede,  Mazares  by  name,  and  charged  him  to 

^^Ue  orders  to  the  Lydians  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 

^J'cesus'  discourse.    Further,  he   commanded   him   to   sell  for 

slaves  all  who  had  joined  the  Lydians  in  their  attack  upon 

^i'dis,   and    above   aught    else   to   be   sure  that  he   brought 

Pactyas  with   him   alive  on  his  return.     Having  given  these 

^^ers    Cyrus    continued    his    journey    towards    the    Persian 

l57.  Pactyas,  when  news  came  of  the  near  approach  of  the 


The  licence  by  which  Cyriia  is  made      ferre<l  to,  8«o  Ariutot.  Rhet.  ii.  21,  aud 
***     *luote  the   Oi-eek   poet   Sta^iuiw   in      Clem.  Al.  Stroui.  vi.  p.  747.) 
wj^fcoly  defensible.     (For  the  line  re- 
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army  sent  against  him,  fled  in  terror,  to  Cym&  Mazares, 
therefore,  the  Median  general,  who  had  marched  on  Sardis  with 
a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Cyrus,  finding  on  his  arrival  that 
Pactyas  and  his  troops  were  gone,  immediately  entered  the 
town.  And  first  of  all  he  forced  the  Lydians  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  master,  and  change  (as  they  did  from  that  time)  their 
entire  manner  of  living.'  Next,  he  despatched  messengers  to 
Cyme,  and  required  to  have  Pactyas  delivered  up  to  him.  On 
this  the  Cymffjans  resolved  to  send  to  BranchidaB  and  ask  the 
advice  of  the  god.  BranchidaB^  is  situated  in  the  territory  of 
Miletus,  above  the  port  of  Panormus.  There  was  an  oracle 
there,  established  in  very  ancient  times,  which  both  the  lonians 
and  uEolians  were  wont  often  to  consult. 

158.  Hither  therefore  the  Cyma^ans  sent  their  deputies  to 
make  inquiry  at  the  shrine,  "  What  the  gods  would  like  them 
to  do  with  the  Lydian,  Pactyas  ? "  J^e  oracle  told  them,  in 
reply,  to  give  him  up  to  the  Persians/^  Witn  this  answer  the 
messengers  returned,  and  the  people  of  Cyme  were  ready  to 


*  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  268)  observes 
with  reason,  that  "the  conversation 
here  reported,  and  the  deliberate  plan 
fur  enervating  the  Lydian  character  sup- 
posed to  be  pureued  by  Cyrus,  is  evi- 
dently an  hypothesis  to  explain  the  con- 
trast between  the  Lydians  whom  the 
Greeks  saw  before  them,  after  two  or 
three  generations  of  slavery,  and  the 
old  irresistible  horsemen  of  whom  they 
had  heard  in  fame."  This  is  far  better 
tliAU,  with  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  vol.  i.  p. 
:W1),  to  regard  such  treatment  of  a  con- 
quered people  as  part  of  the  regular 
system  of  the  Persian  despotism. 

^  The  temple  of  Ai)ollo  at  Branchidso 
and  the  port  Panormus  still  remain. 
The  former  is  twelve  miles  from  Miletus, 
nearly  due  south.  It  lies  near  the  shore, 
about  two  miles  inland  from  Cape  Muno- 
ilctulri.  It  is  a  magnificent  ruin  of  Ionic 
orchitectmre.  Dr.  Chandler  says  of  it: 
**The  memory  of  the  pleasure  which 
this  spot  afiforded  me  will  not  be  suon 
or  easily  erased.  The  colmuns  yet  en- 
tire are  so  exquisitely  fine,  the  marble 
mass  so  vast  and  noble,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible perhaps  to  conceive  greater  beauty 
tmd  majesty  of  ruin."  (Travels,  vol.  i. 
ch.  xliii.  p.  174.)  A  fine  view  of  the 
ruins  is  given  by  M.  Texier  (Asie  Mi- 
neure,  vol.  ii.  opp.  p.  3*J6),  and  a  tole- 
rable one  in  the  Ionian  antiquities  pub- 
lished by  the  Dilettanti  Society  (vol.  i. 
plate  2).     The  temple  appears  to  have 


been,  faext  to  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
the  largest  of  the  Asiatic  fanes.  (See 
Leake's  Asia  Minor,  Notes,  p.  348.)  ()nly 
three  of  the  pillars  are  now  standing. 
(Texier,  vol.  i.  p.  45.) 
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The  port  of  Panormus  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Chandler  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple.  ' '  In  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain toward  the  gulf,"  he  says,  **  I  had 
remarked  in  the  sea  something  white, — 
and  going  afterwards  to  exiimine  it, 
found  the  remains  of  a  circular  pier  bo- 
longing  to  the  port,  which  was  called 
Panormus.  The  stones,  which  are  mar- 
ble, and  iiltont  .si>  feet  in  diameter^  extend 
from  near  the  shore,  where  are  traces 
of  buildings."  (ib.  p.  173.) 
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surrender  him  accordingly ;  but  as  they  were  preparing  to  do  so, 
Ariatodicus,  son  of  Heraclides,  a  citizen  of  distinction,  hindered 
them.  He  declared  that  he  distrusted  the  response,  and 
believed  that  the  messengers  had  reported  it  falsely ;  until  at 
last  another  embassy,  of  which  Aristodicus  himself  made  part, 
>*as  despatched,  to  repeat  the  former  inquiry  conceniing 
^      l^actyas. 

^         159.  On  their  arrival  at  the  shrine  of  the  god,  Aristodicus, 
I     speaking   on   behalf  of  the  whole   body,   thus  addressed  the 
I      oracle:  "Oli!   king,  Paetyas  the  Lydian,  threatened  by  the 
f      Persians  with  a  violent  death,  has  come  to  us  for  sanctuary,  and 
lo,  they  ask  him  at  our  hands,  calling  upon  our  nation  to  deliver 
him  up.     Now,  though  we  greatly  dread  the  Persian  power,  yet 
have  we  not  been  bold  to  give  up  our  suppliant,  till  we  have 
certain  knowledge  of  thy  mind,  what  thou  wouldst  have  us  to 
do.*'    The  oracle  thus  questioned  gave  tlie  same  answer  as 
before,   bidding    them    surrender    Paetyas    to    the    Persians ; 
whereupon  Aristodicus,  who  had  come  prepared  for  such  an 
answer,  proceeded  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  temple,  and  to 
take  all  the  nests  of  young  sparrows  and  other  birds  that  he 
could   find  about  the  building.     As  he   was  thus  employed, 
a  voice,  it  is  said,  came  forth  from  the  inner  sanctuary,  ad- 
dressing Aristodicus  in  these  words :  "  Most  impious  of  men, 
^ha,t  is  this  thou  hast  the  face  to   do?    Dost  thou  tear  my 
suppliants  from  my  temple?"     Aristodicus,    at  no    loss,  for 
a  i*eply,  rejoined,  "Oh,    king,  art  thou   so   ready  to  protect 
thy  suppliants,  and  dost  thou  command  the  Cyma^ans  to  give 
^P  a  suppliant?"     "Yes,"  returned  the  god,  "I  do  command 
it,  that  so  for  the  impiety  you  may  the  sooner  perish,  and  not 
come  here  again  to  consult  my  oracle  about  the  surrender  of 
suppliants." 

160.  On  the  receipt  of  this  answer  the  Cymaeans,  unwilling  to 

bring  the  threatened  destruction  on  themselves  by  giving  up 

y     the  man,  and  afraid  of  having  to  endure  a  siege  if  they  con- 

tiuued  to  harbour  him,  sent  Paetyas  away  to  Mytilone.     On  this 

Mazares  despatched  envoys  to  the  Mytileufleaus  to  demand  the 

fugitive  of  them,  and  they  were  preparing  to  give  him  up  for  a 

reward  (I  cannot  say  with  certainty  how  large,  as  the  bargain 

was  not  completed),   when  the  Cymseans,  hearing   what   the 

Mytilenaians  were  about,  sent  a  vessel  to  Lesbos,  and  conveyed 

away  Paetyas   to   Chios.     From   hence   it    was   that  he   was 

surrenderei     The   Chians  dragged   him   from   the  temple   of 
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Minerva  Poliuchus^  and  ^ve  him  up  to  tbe  Persians,  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  the  district  of  Atarnens,  a  tract  of  Mysia 
opjx)site  to  Lesbos,^  as  the  price  of  the  surrender.*  Thus  did 
Pactyas  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  pursuers,  who  kept  a  strict 
watch  ui)on  him,  that  they  might  be  able  to  produce  Iiim  before 
Cyrus.  For  a  long  time  afterwards  none"  of  the  Chians  would 
use  the  barley  of  Atameus  to  place  on  the  heads  of  victims,  or 
make  sacrificial  cakes  of  the  com  grown  there,  but  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land  was  excluded  from  all  their  temples 

ICl.  Meanwhile  Mazares,  after  he  had  recovered  Pactyas 
from  the  Chians,  made  war  upon  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  attack  on  Tabalus,  and  in  the  first  place  took  Pri^nj  and 
sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves,  after  which  he  overran  the 
whole  plain  of  the  Maeander  and  the  district  of  Magnesia,*  both 
of  which  he  gave  up  for  pillage  to  the  soldiery.  He  then  sud- 
denly sickened  and  died. 

162.  Upon  his  death  Harpagus  was  sent  down  to  the  coast  to 
succeed  to  his  command.  He  also  was  of  the  race  of  the  Medes, 
being  the  man  whom  the  Median  king,  Astyages,  feasted  at  the 
unholy  banquet,  and  who  lent  his  aid  to  place  Cyrus  upon  the 
throne.  Appointed  by  Cyrus  to  conduct  the  war  in  these  parts, 
he  entered  Ionia,  and  took  the  cities  by  means  of  mounds. 
Forcing  the  enemy  to  shut  themselves  up  Avithin  their  defences, 
he  heaped  mounds  of  earth  against  their  walls,®  and  thus  carried 

s  That  is,  "  Minerva,  Guardian  of  the  loc),  to  dispute  the  veracity  of  Charon, 

citadel,"    which   was   the  7r6\is    (icot*  Charonwrote— ** Pactyas,  when  he  heard 

i^oxhy)    of  each   city.      Not  only  at  oftheapproachof  the  Persian  army,  fled 

Athens,  but  among  the  Ionian   cities  first  to  Mytildnc,  afterwards  to  Chios, 

generally,  thei-e  was  a  temple  of  Minerva  Cyrus  how^ever  obtained  possession  of 

('A6^iay)   within  the   precincts   of  the  him."    A  man  might  write  so,  believing 

Acropolis.    Homer  even  puts  one  in  the  all  that  Herodotus  relates.     See  Mr. 

citadel  of  Ilium.     (Iliad,  vi.  297.)  Orote*8  note  (vol.  iv.  p.  270). 

'  Atameus  lay  to  the  noHh  of  the  *  \of    Magnesia    urukr   i>ip!fhis,    but. 

iEolis  of  Herodotus,  almost  exactly  op-  Magnesia  on  the  Mipmukr,  one  of  the  few 

posite  to  Mytilene.     There  was  a  town  ancient  Greek  settlements  situated  far 

of  the  same  name  within  the  territory,  inland.     Its   site   is  the  modem  Inek- 

Its  vicinity  to  the  river  Caicus  is  indi-  bazar    (not   Guzel-hissar,  as   Chandler 

cated  below  (vi.  281    It  continued  in  supposed,  which  is  Tralles)  on  the  north 

later  times  to  be  Chian  territory.     (See  side  of  the  Ma>auder,  about  one  mile 

the  stoiy  of  Hermotimus,  viii.  106,  and  and  a  half  from  it,  and  thirtij  viiks  from 

cf.  Scylax.  Peripl.  p.  88.)  the  sea.     (Leake,  pp.  243-245.) 

*  The   Psendo-Plutapch   ascnbes  the  ®  This  jJaii  seems  not  to  have  been 

whole  of  this  narrative  to  the  *  malig-  known  to  the  Lydiau.s.  Tlie  Persians  had 

uity  •  of  Herodotus  (De  Malign.  Herod.,  learnt  it,  in  all  jjrobability,  from  the  As- 

p.  «.')9 ),  and  quotes  Cliaron  of  Lampsacus  Syrians,  by  wliom  it  had  long  been  prac- 

as  conclusivo  against  its  tnith.  But  the  tised.  (2  Kings  xix.  1^2.  Isaiah  xxxvii.  3H. 

fiilenco  of  Charon  proves  nothing,  and  Layartl's  Nineveh  and  Habylon,  pp.  73. 

the  passage  quoted  from  him  is  quite  con-  141>,  &c.)     A  detailed  account  of  this 

sisteut  with  the  statements  made  by  He-  mode  of  attack  and  the  way  of  meeting 

rodotus.  There  is  no  need,  with  Bi&hr  (in  it,  is  given  by  Thucyd.  (ii.  75-6). 
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tbe  towns.     Phocaea  was  the  city  against  which  he  directed  his 
first  attack. 

163.  Now  the  Phocaeans  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who 

performed  long  voyages,  and  it  was  they  wlio  made  the  Greeks 

acquainted  with  the  Adriatic  and  with  T)rrrhenia,  with  Iberia, 

and  the  city  of  Tartessns.'     The  vessel  which  they  nsed  in  their 

voyages  was  not  the  round-built  merchant-ship,  but  the  long 

penteconter.     On  their  arrival  at  Tartessus,  the  king  of  the 

country,  whose  name  was  Arganthonius,  took  a  liking  to  them. 

This  monarch  reigned  over  the  Tartessians  for  eignty  years,** 

and  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old.     He  regarded 

^he  Phocaeans  with  so  much  favour  as,  at  first,  to  beg  them  to 

<iuit  Ionia  and  settle  in  whatever  part  of  his  country  they  liked. 

Afterwards,  finding  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to 

agree  to  this,  and  hearing  that  the  Mede  was  growing  great  in 

their  neighbourhood,  he  gave  them  money  to  build  a  wall  about 

their  town,  and  certainly  he  must  have  given  it  with  a  bountiful 

hand,  for  the  town  is  many  furlongs  in  circuit,  and  the  wall  is 

built  entirely  of  great  blocks  of  stone  skilfully  fitted  together.* 

The  wall,  then,  was  built  by  his  aid. 

164.  Harpagus,  having  advanced  against  the  Phocajans  with 
his  army,  laid  siege  to  their  city,  first,  however,  offering  them 
terms.  "It  would  content  him,"  he  said,  "if  the  Phocaeans 
would  agree  to  throw  down  one  of  their  battlements,  and 
dedicate  one  dwelling-house  to  the  king."  The  Phocaeans, 
sorely  vexed  at  the  thought  of  becoming  slaves,  asked  a  single 


'  The    Iberia  of    Herodotus    is  the  rate  compared  to  the  Illyrian  Dando, 

Spanish  Peninsula.    Tai-tessus  was  a  co-  who  (Plin.  ib.)  lived  500  years. — [G.W.] 

lony  founded  there  very  early  by  tbe  Phlegon  of  Tralles  also  mentioned  the 

Phoenicians.       It  was  situated  beyond  150  years  of  Arganthdnius  in  his  tract 

the  straits  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bsctis  concerning    long-lived    persons     {Utpl 

(Guaddqnivir),  near  the  site  of  the  mo-  fieucpofiluv).      Except    the    Erythnean 

dem  Cadiz.     ( Strabo,  iii.  p.  1 99.)     Tar-  Sibyl,  who  had  lived  a  thousand  years(!), 

sus,  Tartessus,  Tarshish,  are  variants  of  it  was,  he  said,  the  extremest  case  of 

the  same  word.     [Tarshish,  in  the  Ha-  longevity  upon  record.     See   his  frag- 

mitic  tongue,  which  probably  prevailed  ments  in  Miiller*s  Fragm.  Hist.  Or.  vol. 

on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  when  the  first  iii.  p.  GIO.     Fr.  29. 
colonists  sailed  for  Spain,  meant  "  the         •  It  ia  evident  from  this  that,  despite 

younger  brother  "— a  very  suitable  name  the  two  destructions  by  Harpagtis,  and 

for  a  colony.— H.  C.  R.]  the  generals  of  Darius  (infra,  vi.  3ti), 

•  Pliny  (vii.  48)  says  Anacreon  gave  the  old  Phocopa  continued   to  exist  in 

him  a  life  of  150  years,  and  mentions  the  time  of  Herodotus.     It  does   not 

other  reigns  of  16u  and  200,  which  he  seem  certain  when  the  new  city  rcit/tin 

thinks  fabulous;  but  he  considers* the  the  Smyrnean  Gulf  (AVfr  Fo/tm)  auper- 

80  years  of  Arganthdnius  certain.     He  seded  the  old  city  in  the  bay  of  Cyme, 

calls   him    king   of  Tartessus,    and    of  of  which  some   traces  still  remain  at 

Gades,  as  Cicero  does  (de  Senect.   19;.  PaUvn- Fogiva.  (Chandler,  i.  p.  88.) 
In  point  of  ago  Arganthdnius  was  mode- 
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day  to  deliberate  on  the  answer  they  should  return,  and 
besought  Harpagus  during  that  day  to  draw  oflF  his  forces  from 
the  walls.  Harpagus  replied,  *<  that  he  understood  well  enough 
what  they  were  about  to  do,  but  nevertheless  he  would  grant 
their  request."  Accordingly  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  Phocajans  forthwith  took  advantage  of  their  absence  to 
launch  their  pentecouters,  and  put  on  board  their  wives  and 
children,  their  household  goods,  and  even  the  images  of  their 
gods,  with  all  the  votive  offerings  from  the  fanes,  except  the 
paintings  and  the  works  in  stone  or  brass,  which  were  left 
behind.  With  the  rest  they  embarked,  and  putting  to  sea,  set 
sail  for  Chios.  The  Persians,  on  their  return,  took  possession  of 
an  empty  town. 

165.  Arrived  at  Chios,  the  Phocceans  made  oflFers  for  the 
purchase  of  the  islands  called  the  CEnussfie,*  but  the  Chians 
refused  to  part  with  them,  fearing  lest  the  Phocaeans  should 
establish  a  fa(;tory  there,  and  exclude  their  merchants  from  the 
commerce  of  those  seas.  On  their  refusal,  the  Phocaeans,  as 
Arganthonius  was  now  dead,  made  up  their  minds  to  sail  to 
Cyrnus  (Corsica),  where,  twenty  years  before,  following  the 
direction  of  an  j)racle»^  they  had  founded  a  city,  which  was 
called  Alalia.  Before  they  set  out,  however,  on  this  voyage, 
they  sailed  once  more  to  Phocaea,  and  surprising  the  Persian 
troops  appointed  by  Harpagus  to  garrison  the  town,  put  them 
all  to  the  sword.  After  this  they  laid  the  heaviest  curses  on 
the  man  who  should  draw  back  and  forsake  the  armament ;  and 
having  dropped  a  heavy  mass  of  iron  into  tlie  sea,  swore  never 
to  return  to  Phocaja  till  that  mass  reappeared  upon  the  surface. 
Nevertheless,  as  they  were  preparing  to  depart  for  Cyrnus,  more 
than  half  of  their  number  were  seized  with  such  sadness  and  so 
great  a  longing  to  see  once  more  their  city  and  their  ancient 


1  The  (Enusdsc  lay  between  Chios  and  nexion  with  this  last  passage,  Herodotus 
tho  main-land,  opposite  the  northern  lots  fall  a  remark  which  shows  that  it 
extremity  of  that  island  (Lat.  H8^  33';.  was  almost  the  invariable  practice  to 
They  are  the  modem  ASpidiiMdon^  five  in  consult  the  oracle  as  to  the  place  to  be 
number.  One  is  of  much  larger  size  colonised.  D«>rieus.  he  says,  on  first 
than  the  rest,  which  explains  the  state-  leading  out  his  colony  from  Sparta, 
ments  of  Pliny  and  Stephen  of  Byzan-  "  neither  took  counsel  of  the  oraclo  at 
tium,  that  GCnusase  was  (iMiWanJ.  There  Delphi,  as  to  the  place  whereto  he  should 
is  an  excellent  harbour.  go,  nor  observed  any  of  the  customary 

2  A  most  important  influence  waa  usages."  {otht  rif  4v  At\^o7at  xpV' 
exercised  by  the  Greek  oracles,  espe-  arripitp  xp^'^^f^^^'^^t  ^*  fimiva  yriif  Kritrttw 
cially  that  of  Delphi,  over  the  course  of  Ip,  ofht  ieoi4\(Fas  ohZ\v  rStv  yofxi(o* 
Hellenic  colonisation.  Further  instances  n4y<ay ,  ) 

occur,  iv.  155,  157,  159  ;  v.  42.     In  con- 
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homes,  that  they  broke  the  oath  by  which  they  had  bound 
themselves  and  sailed  back  to  Phoc«a. 

166.  The  rest  of  the  Phocwans,  who  kept  their  oath,  pro- 
ceeded without  stopping  upon  their  voyage,  and  when  they 
came  to  Cymiis  established  themselves  along  with  the  earlier 
settlers  at  Alalia  and  built  temples  in  the  place.    For  five  years 
they  annoyed  their  neighbours  by  plundering  and  pillaging  on 
^11  sides,  until  at  length  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians^ 
leagued  against  them,  and  sent  each  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  to 
attack  the  town.     The  Phocaeans,  on  their  part,  manned  all 
their  vessels,  sixty  in  number,  and  met  their  enemy  on  the 
^rdinian  sea.  In  the  engagement  which  followed  the  Phocaeans 
^ere  victorious,  but  their  success  was  only  a  sort  of  Cadmeian 
victory.*     They  lost  forty  ships  in  the  battle,  and  the  twenty 
^hich  remained  came  out  of  the  engagement  with  beaks  so 
•^^nt;  and  blunted  as  to  be  no  longer  serviceable.   The  Phocaeans 
thei-^fore  sailed  back  again  to  Alalia,  and  taking  their  wives  and 
^•hildren  on  board,  with  such  portion  of  their  goods  and  chattels 
ft*   "tie  vessels  could  bear,  bade  adieu  to  Cyrnus  and  sailed  to 


Khogium. 

I^e  naval  power  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
niacis  was  about  this  time  at  it»  height. 
I|^P^  Ionia  and  Ca;r^  (or  Agylla)  were 
the  j[iiost  impoi'tant  of  their  maritime 
^^^^M,  Like  the  Greeks  at  a  some- 
wha.t;  earlier  period  (Thucyd.  i.  5),  the 
^y'^'lieniana  at  this  time  and  for  some 
cen  t.  tj  ries  afterwards  were  pirates  ( Strabo, 
^-  P.  310  and  vi.  p.  385.  Diod.  Sio.  xv. 
|jj^»  Ephoriis  52,  ed.  Didot;  Aristid. 
*"^^^.  ii.  p.  798;.  Corsica  probably  was 
unu^j.  their  dominion  before  the  Pho- 
9®^^^  made  their  settlement  at  Alalia. 
*^  foundation  would  be  a  declaration 
y  hostilities.  The  after-coming  of  a 
freul^  body  of  emigrants,  with  a  power- 
Ih  ^^^y*  would  still  further  exasperate 
the  Tyrrhenians.  Ifitherto  they  had 
•h^re<l  the  commerce  of  the  Western 
2^^  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Car- 
|**Sinians.  The  Phocaian  voyages  to 
/*^|^«8«U8,  which  had  for  security's  sake 
^  "^^  performed  in  ships  of  war  instead 
^f  Merchantmen  (supra,  ch.  103),  cannot 
^^^  interfered  much  with  their  mer- 
^J^^le  operations.  It  was  diflFerent 
wneix  Phocaja  attempted  to  set  itself 
J^  ^«  a  third  power  in  the  seas,  which 
^^  ISnrhenians  regarded  as  their  own, 
j!f  *t  least  as  theirs  conjointly  with  the 
vwtliaginians.  The  insignificant  sot- 
"«tiQent  at  Mnssilia,  wliich  maintained 

VOL.  I. 


itself  with  difficulty  (Liv.  v.  34),  had 
been  perhaps  beneath  their  jealousy. 
It  was  founded  as  early  as  n.c.  600 
(Scymnus  Chius,  215-8).  Alalia,  founded 
about  n.c.  572,  exactly  opposite  their 
coast,  and  on  an  island  which  they 
claimed  as  theirs,  and  now  raised  by 
the  fresh  colonisation  to  great  im- 
portance, was  a  most  dangerous  rival. 
Hence  the  attack  of  the  two  great 
maritime  powers  upon  the  interloper. 
The  Phoca3ans  were  swept  away,  and 
the  Tyrrhenians  resumed  their  former 
position  and  conduct,  till  Hiero  of 
Syracuse,  provoked  bv  their  piracies 
and  pillage  of  Greek  cities,  broke  their 
power  in  the  great  battle  of  which 
Pindar  sings  (^th.  i.  137-41).  This 
was  B.C.  474.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii. 
p.  36.) 

*  A  Cadmeian  victory  was  one  from 
which  the  victor  received  more  hurt 
than  profit  (Suidas  in  voc.  Ka^fxtia 
yiKti).  Plutarch  derives  the  proverb 
from  the  combat  between  Polynices 
and  Eteocles  (De  Amor.  Frat.  p.  488, 
A.);  Eustathius  from  the  victory  of 
the  ThebauH  over  the  Seven  Chiefs, 
which  only  produced  their  after  defeat 
by  the  Kpigoni  (ad  Horn.  II.  iv.  407). 
Arrian  used  the  phraae  in  an  entirely 
di£ferent  sense.     (Fr.  66.) 
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1(17.  The  Carthaj^iuians  and  Tyrrhenians,  who  had  got  into 
their  hands  many  more  tlian  the  Phocaeans  from  among  the 
(!rews  of  the  forty  vessels  that  were  destroyed,  landed  their 
captives  upon  the  coast  after  the  fight,  and  stoned  them  all  to 
death.  Afterwards,  when  sheep,  or  oxen,  or  even  men  of  the 
district  of  Agylla  passed  by  the  spot  where  the  murdered 
niocwans  lay,  their  bodies  became  distorted,  or  tliey  were 
seized  with  palsy,  or  they  lost  the  use  of  some  of  their  limbs. 
On  tliis  the  people  of  Agylla  sent  to  Delphi  to  ask  the 
oracle  how  they  might  expiate  their  sin.'  The  answer  of  the 
Pythoness  required  them  to  institute  the  custom,  which  they 
still  observe,  of  honouring  the  dead  Phocoeans  with  magnificent 
funeral  rites,  and  solemn  games,  both  gymnic  and  equestrian. 
Such,  then,  was  the  fate  that  befel  the  Phoca^an  prisoners. 
The  other  Phoca}ans,  who  had  fled  to  Ehegium,  became  after  a 
while  the  founders  of  the  city  called  Vela,®  in  the  district  of 
ffinotria.  This  city  they  colonised,  uiK)n  the  showing  of  a  man 
of  Posidonia,'  who  suggested  that  the  oracle  had  not  meant  to 
bid  them  set  up  a  town  in  Cyrnus  the  island,  but  set  up  the 
worship  of  Cyrnus  the  hero." 

1G8.  Thus  fared  it  with  the  men  of  the  city  of  Phoca^a  in 
Ionia.     They  of  Teos  ^  did  and  siiflfered  almost  the  same ;  for 

*  Niebubr  clrawa  two  conclusions  of  Sophist,  ati  init.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
some  importance  from  this  narrative —  p.  :^0l) ;  but  the  time  at  which  he  lived 
fii-st,  that  Agylla  had  not  yet  been  con-  is  very  uncertain.  (Cf.  Clintwn's  F.  H. 
tjuered  by  the  Etrnscims,  but  wiw purely  vol.  ii.  pp.  ir»,  85.) 

Tyrrhenian,  I.  <*.  (according  to  his  notion)  'This  is  the   place   now  known   as 

Pelaagic.  Othei'wise,  he  says,  they  would  Ptrstnm,   so   famous    for    its    beautiful 

have  been  content  with  their  ownhwus-  ruins.     (See  Stmb.  v.  p.  301.) 

;)«<7/,  and  would  not  have  sent  to  Delphi.  •*  Cyrnus    was    a    sou    of    Hercules 

Secondly,  that  in  this  war  the  Agyllauans  (Servius  ad  Virg.  Kcl«)g.  ix.  .SO), 

were  not  assisted  by  any  of  their  neigh-  *  Toos  was  situated  on  the  south  side 

hours,  since   the  divine  jiidgment  fell  of  the  isthmus  which  joined  the  i>onin- 

on  them  alone  (Horn.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  sula  of  Krythiw  to  the  main  land,  ver>' 

VIA.  E.  T.).     But  if  the  massacre  took  nearly  opposite  Clazomemc  (Stmb.  xiv. 

place  on  their  territory,  as  it  evidently  p.   92J).      It    was    the    birthplace    of 

did,  the  judgment,  being  attached  to  Anacjreon,    and    according    to    Strabo 

the  scone  of  the  slaughter,  c< mid  only  (ibid.)    of    Hec.itiuus    the    chronicler, 

afl'ect  to  any  extout  the  inhabitants  of  Conaidei-able  remains   of  it,   especially 

the  district.  a  temple  of  Biicchus  and  a  theatre,  still 

*  Tiiis  is  the  town  more  commonly  exist  near  Xiyt////'.  (Chandler's  Travels, 
called  Velia  or  Elea.  where  soon  Jifter-  ch.  xxvii.  p.  Ill;  Leake's  ^Vsia  31inor, 
wards  the  great  Eleatic  school  of  phi-  p.  ;}r>0.) 

losoj>ljy  aiose.     It  is  conjectured  that  A  certain  number  of  the  Teians  re- 

tiie  Phocicans  were   •'joined  by  other  tm*ued  to  their  native  city  (Strab.l.s.c), 

exiles   from    Ionia,     in    particular    by  which  rose  from  its  ruins  and  became 

tiie  Colophonian  philosopher  and  poet  «>ncc  more  an  importAnl  place.     In  the 

Xenophsuies.'*       (^Grot^j's     History     of  Ionian  revolt  the  Teians  furnished  sevcn- 

(jreece,  vol.  iv.  j).  'JTii. )     Thei*e  seems  t*;cn  ships  to  tiie  ctmibined  fleet  (infni, 

to  be  no  doubt  that  Xenophanes  vviis  vi.  8),  when  the  Phocicans  could  onlv 

one  of  the  f  >uudei'8  of  the  school  (Plat,  furnish  three. 
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they  too,  when  Harpagus  had  mised  his  mound  to  the  height  of 
tlieir  defences,  took  ship,  one  and  all,  and  sailing  across  the  sea 
to  Thrace,  founded  there  the  city  of  Abdera.^  The  site  was  one 
which  Timesius  of  Clazomena)  had  previously  tried  to  colonise,  but 
without  any  lasting  success,  for  he  was  expelled  by  the  Thracians. 
Still  the  Teians  of  Abdera  worship  him  to  this  day  as  a  hero. 

IGli.  Of  all  the  lonians  these  two  states  alone,  rather  than 
submit  to  slavery,  forsook  their  fatherland.  The  others  (I  except 
IVfilctus)  resisted  Harpagus  no  less  bravely  than  those  who  fled 
their  country,  and  perfonned  many  feats  of  arms,  each  fighting 
in  their  own  defence,  but  one  after  another  they  suffered  defeat ; 
the  cities  were  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  submitted,  remaining 
in  their  resiM}ctive  countries,  and  obeying  the  behests  of  their 
new  lords.  Miletus,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  had  made 
t^rms  with  Cyrus,  and  so  continued  at  peace.  Tims  was  con- 
tinental Ionia  once  more  reduced  to  servitude ;  and  when  the 
lonians  of  the  islands  saw  their  brethren  upon  the  mainland 
subjugated,  they  also,  dreading  the  like,  gave  themselves  up  to 
Cyrus.^ 

170.  It  was  while  the  lonians  were  in  this  distress,  but  still, 
amid  it  all,  held  their  meetings,  as  of  old,  at  the  Panionium, 
that  Bias  of  Prien6,  who  was  present  at  the  festival,  recom- 
mended (as  I  am  informed)  a  project  of  the  very  highest  wisdom, 
which  would,  had  it  been  embraced,  have  enabled  the  lonians 
to  become  tlie  happiest  and  most  flourishing  of  the  Greeks.  He 
exliorted  them  "  to  join  in  one  body,  set  sail  for  Sardinia,  and 
there  found  a  single  Pan-Ionic  city ;  so  they  would  escape  from 
slavery  and  rise  to  great  fortune,  being  masters  of  the  largest 
island  in  the  world,^  and  exercising  dominion  even  beyond  its 

*  For  the  site  of  Abddra,  vide  infra,  '  Herodotus  appears  to  have  been 
vii.  109.  entii-ely  conWnced  that  tliere  wiw  no 

*  This  statement  appears  to  be  too  island  in  the  world  so  large  as  Sardinia. 
general.  Samos  certainly  maintained  He  puts  the  assertion  into  the  mouth 
her  independence  till  the  reign  of  of  Histiicus  (v.  1^6),  and  again  (vi.  2) 
Darius  (vide  infra,  iii.  1*20).  The  rei>eat8  the  statement,  without  express- 
efforts  of  the  Cnidians  to  turn  their  iug  any  doubt  of  the  fact.  He  thus 
peninsula  into  an  island  (infi-a,  ch.  174)  ai>peai-s  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant 
would  show  that  an  insular  position  of  the  size  of  the  Britisii  Islands  (the 
vfoB  still  reganled  as  a  security.  Pro-  Cissiterides,  with  which  the  Cartha- 
bably  Rhodes  and  Cos  continued  free,  ginians  traded,  iii.  115),  as  well  as  of 
The  ground  which  Herodotus  h;ul  for  Ceylon  (the  Ojf/n'r  of  Solomon).  It  has 
hw  statement  appears  to  have  been  the  been  generally  naid  that  he  also  showed 
fact  that  Lesbos  and  Chios  came  to  ignorance  in  making  Sardinia  lai-ger  than 
terms,  acknowledging  the  Persian  hege-  Sicily  ;  but  Admiral  Smyth  has  recently 
mouy.  TIjey  did  so  to  j)re8erve  their  declared  that  he  is  right  in  so  doing. 
poHsessions  upon  the  main-land.  (Supra,  See  his  *♦  Memoir  on  the  Mediterranean," 
ch.  100;  infra,  V.  94.)  pp.  28-0.    On  the  fluctuations  of  opinion 
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bounds ;  whereas  if  they  stayed  in  Ionia,  he  saw  no  prospect  of 
their  ever  recovering  their  lost  freedom."  Such  was  the  counsel 
which  Bias  gave  the  lonians  in  their  affliction.  Before  their 
misfortunes  began,  Thales,  a  man  of  Miletus,  of  Phoenician 
descent,  had  recommended  a  different  plan.  He  counselled 
them  to  establish  a  single  seat  of  government,  and  pointed  out 
Teos  as  the  fittest  place  for  it ;  "  for  that,"  he  said,  ^  was  the 
centre  of  Ionia.  Their  other  cities  might  still  continue  to  enjoy 
their  own  laws,  just  as  if  they  were  independent  states."  This 
also  was  good  advice. 

171.  Aftec  conquering  the  lonians,  Harpagus  proceeded  to 
attack  the  Carians,  the  Caunians,  and  the  Lycians.  The  lonians 
^  l/and  iEolians  were  forced  to  serve  in  his  army.  Now,  of  the 
above  nations  the  Carians  are  a  race  who  came  into  the  main- 
land from  the  islands.*  In  ancient  times  they  were  subjects  of 
king  Minos,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Leleges,*  dwelling  among 
the  isles,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  push  my  inquiries, 
never  liable  to  give  tribute  to  any  man.  They  served  on  board 
the  ships  of  king  Minos  whenever  he  required  ;  and  thus,  as  he 
was  a  great  conqueror  and  prospered  in  his  wars,  the  Carians 
were  in  his  day  the  most  famous  by  far  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  They  likewise  were  the  inventors  of  three  things,  the 
use  of  which  was  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Greeks ;  they  were 
the  first  to  fasten  crests  on  helmets^  and  to  put  devices  on 

with  respect  to  the  relative  size  of  these  them  in  Caria  (ib.  Fr.  1;    Strab.  xiv. 

two  islands,    consult  note  on  Book  v.  p.  9+5),  in  Mount  Ida  (Nymph.  Fr.  lo), 

ch.  106.  .  •  in  Samos   fMenodot.  Fr.   1),  in  Chios 

*  The  early  occupation  of  the  Cy-  (Pherecyd.  1.  s.  c),  in  Thesaaly  (Suid. 
clades  by  the  Carians  is  asserted  by  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  "A/twpos),  in 
Tbucydides(i.  8),  who  adduces  as  proof  Megara  (Pausan.  iv.  xxxvi.  §  1),  in 
the  fact  that  when  the  Athenians  puri-  Bccotia  (Arist.  Fr.  103^,  in  Locris  (ib. 
fied  Delos  by  the  removal  of  all  corpaes  and  Fr.  127),  in  -^tolia  (Fr.  127),  in 
buried  in  the  island,  above  half  the  Laconia  (Pausan.  iii.  i.  §  1),  and  in 
bodies  disinterred  were  found  to  be  Leucas  (Arist.  Fr.  127).  That  they 
Carian.  This  was  apparent  by  the  formed  a  portion  of  the  ancient  inha- 
manner  of  their  sepulture.  bitants  of  Crete  is  also  not  improbable. 

*  Most  ancient  writers  distinguished  (See,  besides  this  passage  of  Herodotus, 
the  Carians  from  the  Leleges  (Hom.  Sti-ab.  xiv.  p.  945.)  Tliey  seem  to  have 
II,  X.  428-9 ;  Pherecyd.  Fr.  Ill;  Phi-  approached  far  more  nearly  to  the  Pe- 
lipp.  Theang.  Fr.  1  ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  465).  lasgic  chai-acter  than  the  Carians,  who 
The  latter  appear  to  have  been  one  of  belonged  rather  to  the  Asiatic  type, 
the  chief  of  tnose  kindred  races,  gene-  When  the  Carians,  driven  from  the 
ndly  called  Pelasgian,  which  first  peo-  islands  of  tlie  ^gean  by  the  Greeks, 
pled  Greece.  They  are  not,  however,  fell  back  upon  the  continent,  they  found 
so  much  a  tribe  of  the  Pelasg^ans,  as  a  Leleges  still  occupying  the  coast,  w^hora 
sister  people.  Tradition  extends  them  they  conquered  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
iu  early  times  from  Lycia  to  Acamania.  dition  of  serfs.  (Strab.  1.  s.  c. ;  Philip. 
Besides  these  two  countries,  where  they  Theang.  Fr.  1.) 

are  plhced  by  Aristotle  (Frag.  127)  and         ®  See  note  to  Book  iv.  ch.  180. 
Philip  of  Theangela  (Fr.  3),   we  find 
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shields,  and  they  also  invented  handles  for  shields.'  In  the 
earlier  times  shields  were  without  handles,  and  their  wearers 
managed  them  by  the  aid  of  a  leathern  thong,  by  which  they 
were  slung  round  the  ne(^k  and  left  shoulder.**  Long  after  the 
time  of  Minos,  the  Carians  were  driven  from  the  islands  by  the 
lonians  and  Dorians,  and  so  settled  upon  the  mainland.  The 
above  is  the  account  which  the  Cretans  give  of  the  Carians : 
the  Carians  themselves  say  very  differently.  Tliey  maintain 
that  they  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  the  main- 
land where  they  now  dwell,®  and  never  had  any  other  name  than 
that  which  they  still  bear*:  and  in  proof  of  this  they  show  an 
ancient  temple  of  Carian  Jove  ^  in  the  country  of  the  Mylasians,^ 
in  which  the  Mysians  and  Lydians  have  the  right  of  worshipping, 
as  brother  races  to  the  Carians :  for  Lydus  and  Mysus,  they  say, 
were  brothers  of  Car.  These  nations,  therefore,  have  the  afore- 
said right ;  but  such  as  are  of  a  different  race,  even  though  they 
have  come  to  use  the  Carian  tongue,  are  excluded  from  this 
temple. 


7  AIcseuB  spoke  of  the  \6^os  KeiptK6s, 
and  Auacreon  of  the  6x<tyoy  KapiKo*pry4s 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  945). 

**  Homer  generally  represents  his 
heroes  as  managing  their  shields  in  tliis 
way  (H.  ii.  388;  iv.  79G;  xi.  :J8;  xii. 
401,  &c.).  Sometimes,  however,  he 
sp«aks  of  shields  with  handles  to  them 
(viii.  193).  This  may  be  an  anachro- 
uism. 


The  tx'oa'ov  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  ir<$pira{.  Tlie  former  was  a 
bar  across  the  middle  of  the  shield, 
through  which  the  arm  was  put.    The 


latter  was  a  leathern  thong  near  the 
rim  of  the  shield,  which  was  grasped 
by  the  hand.  The  annexed  illustration 
shows  clearly  the  difference. 

'  It  seems  prtibable  that  the  Caiians, 
who  were  a  kindred  nation  to  the 
Lydians  and  the  Mysians  (see  the  Essay, 
**  On  the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nativns 
of  Western  Asia"),  belonged  originally 
to  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  thence 
spread  to  the  islands.  When  the  (jreek 
colonisation  of  the  islands  began,  the 
narive  Carian  population  would  natu- 
rally fall  back  upon  the  main  mass  of 
the  nation  which  had  continued  in  Asia. 
Thus  both  the  Carian  and  the  Greek 
accoimts  would  have  truth  in  them. 

^  Xanthus  seems  to  have  si>oken  of 
this  god  under  the  name  of  Caiius,  and 
to  have  distinguished  him  from  Jupiter. 
Carius,  he  said,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Torrhebia;  he  was  taught  music 
by  the  Nymphs,  and  communicated 
the  knowledge  to  the  i^ydiaus.  ( Fr.  2.) 
The  worship  of  Carius  in  the  district 
of  Lydia  called  Torrhebia,  is  mentioned 
by  Stephen,     (ad  voc.  Tof^^rifios). 

2  Mylasa  was  an  inland  town  of  Caria, 
about  20  miles  from  tlie  sea.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  later  Carian  kingdom 
(B.C.  385-334).  The  name  still  con- 
tinues in  the  modern  Mclasito  (Chandler, 
vol.  i.  p.  234;  Leake,  p.  230),  where 
there  ai*e  extensive  remains  (Fellows's 
Lycia,  pp.  GG-75). 
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172.  The  Caunians,^  in  my  judgment,  are  aboriginals;  butlij 
their  own  accoimt  they  came  from  Crete.  In  their  language 
either  they  have  approximated  to  the  Carians,  or  the  Carians  t< 
them — on  this  point  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  In  thei 
customs,  however,  they  differ  greatly  from  the  Carians,  and  no 
only  so,  but  from  all  other  men.  They  think  it  a  most  honour 
able  practice  for  friends  or  persons  of  the  same  age,  whethe 
they  be  men,  women,  or  cliUdren,  to  meet  together  in  larg 
companies,  for  the  jmi-pose  of  drinking  wine.  Again,  on  on 
occasion  they  determined  that  they  would  no  longer  make  us 
of  the  foreign  temples  which  had  been  long  established  amouj 
them,  but  would  worship  their  own  old  ancestral  gods  alon€ 
Then  their  whole  youth  took  arms,  and  striking  the  air  witl 
their  spears,  marched  to  the  Calyndic  frontier,*  declariug  tba 
they  were  driving  out  the  foreign  gods. 

173.  J'ho  Lycians  are  in  good  truth  anciently  from  Crete 
which  island,  in  former  days,  was  wholly  peopled  with  bai 
barians.  A  quarrel  arising  there  between  the  two  sons  c 
Eurojia,  Sarpedon,  and  Minos,  as  to  which  of  them  should  b 
king,  Minos,  whose  party  prevailed,  drove  Sari)edon  and  hi 
followers  into   banishment.      The   exiles   sailed  to  Asia,*  an' 

^  The  Caunians  occupied  a  small  dis-  he  bad  diBcovered  the  true  site  20  mile 

trict  on  the  coast,  ^hich  ih  usually  said  east  of  the  Calbis,  in  a  mountainou 

to  interveue  between  Caria  and  Lycia  tract  near  the  gulf  of  Makri  ( Aocount  c 

(Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  92;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  M.VS).  Discoveries,  pp.  lo:{,  104),    These  ruir 

Their  coins  and  architecture  show  them  had  a  decidetlly  Lycian  character,  bi 

to  have  been  really  Lycians  (Fellows's  they  seem  to  lie  too  neai*  the  coast. 
Lycian  Coins,  pp.  5,  (>).     Caunus,  their        ^  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  an 

capital,  which  has  been  identified  by  an  truth  at  all  in  this  tale,  which  woul 

inscription  (Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  xii.  connect  the  Greeks  with  Lycia.  One  this 

p.  1 58),  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  is   clear,  namely,   that  the  real  Lycia 

of  a  small   stream  (now  the  Koi-fiez),  people  of  history  were  an  entirely  di 

which  carries  off  the  waters  of  a  large  tinct  race  from  the  Greeks.    The  Lycia 

lake    distant    about    10   miles    inland,  nrt  indeed,  with  which  most  pei*sons  ai 

There  ai-e  considerable  remains,  includ-  familiar  from  the  sj)ecimens  in  the  Br 

ing  some  walls  of  Cyclopian  masonry,  tish  Museum,  beai*s  undoubteilly  in  i 

The  general  localities  are  correctly  given  general  character  a  considerable  i*esen 

in  Kiepert's  Supplementiuy  Maps  (Ber-  bianco  to  the  (5 reek.    But  the  sculptun 

liu,  1851).  which  belong  to  the  early  or  purely  L; 

*  Calynda  was   on    the    borders    of  cian  period  have  the  leswt  resemblanc 

Caria    and    Lycia.       It    is    sometimes  being  in  many  respects  more  like  tl 

i-eckoned  in  the  one,  sometimes  in  the  Persepolitan  'Fellows's  Lycia,  p.    173 

other  (Strab.  xiv.  1.  s.  c. ;   Plin.  H.  N.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that  (Ireek  a: 

V.  27  ;  Ptol.  V.  3;   Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).  may  have  received  an  impress  from  L; 

Strjibo  says  it  was  Go  stadia  (7  miles)  cia,  for  Lycian  artists  w«»uld  natural] 

from  "the  sea.     Kiepert,  in  his  Supple-  Hock  to  Athens  during  tlie  governmei 

mentary  Maps,  places  it  on  the  LktUouinn  of  Pericles.     Certainly  the  language  « 

Chaiy   the    Indus   or   Calbis.      But   no  the  Lycians,  from  which  their  ethnic  tyj 

traces  of  ruins  have  been  found  on  that  can  best  be  judged,  is  utterly  unlike  tl 

stream  (set*  the  Geograph.  Journ.  xii.  Greek.     It  is  considerably  different  i 

p.  Wi).     Sir  C.  Fellows  believed  that  itsalphabet,  nearly  half  the  letters  beir 
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laaded  on  the  Milyan  territory.  Milyas  was  the  ancient  name 
of  tlie  country  now  inhabited  by  the  Lycians.:  ®  the  Milyse  of  the 
present  day  were,  in  those  times,  called  Solymi.^  So  long  as 
Sarpedon  reigned,  his  followers  kept  the  name  which  they 
brought  with  them  from  Crete,  and  were  calle<l  Termite,  as  the 
Lyeians  still  are  by  those  who  live  in   their  neighbourhood.^ 


pecxiliar.  In  its  general  cast  it  is  yet 
more  unlike,  its  leading  characteristic 
being  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
vo"w«*l8,  and  their  marked  preponderance 
ovej-  the  consonants.  Its  roots,  where 
they  have  been  satisfactorily  made  out, 
^f^^  with  scfutjely  a  single  exception, 
all  en  from  the  Greek.  W' hile  undoubt- 
^ly  Indo-European  in  type,  the  lan- 
S^A^e  must  be  pronounced  as  remote 
^i"^!!!  that  of  the  Greeks  as  any  two 
br«jiches  that  can  be  named  of  the  com- 
™<^ii  btock.  The  Indo-European  tongue 
^  '^vhich  Lycian  approaches  most  nearly 
^  ^eud,  but  it  stands  to  Zend  in  the 
relation  of  a  sister  and  not  a  daughter. 
^^  t-laen  there  was  any  early  Greek  colo- 
masLtion  of  Lycia  it  must  have  been  in- 
•Jgnificant,  or  at  any  rate  the  Greek  ele- 
'^♦sint  must  have  been  soon  sunk  and 
n^ei-ged  in  the  Asiatic.  (See  Mr.  D. 
oUajT)e*s  Letter  in  Sir  C.  Fellows's  Lycia, 
PP-  427  et  seqq. ;  and  compare  Forbes 
***<!  Spratt,  vol.  ii.  App.  i.) 

*     Milyas   continued  to  be  a  (Utirict 

._  I^ycia  in  the  age  of  Augustus  ( Strabo, 

^**  •  pp.  904-5).     It  was  then  the  high 

P'^^n  (inclosed  by  Taurus  on  the  north, 

.*ii3jax  and  Solyma  on  the  east,  Mas- 

"'^^'ir-tus  on    the    eouth-west,    and  two 

{^^►"er  ranges,    one  joining  Taurus  and 

^*J^sicytus  on  the  north-west,  and  the 

°^*^€r  Massicytus  and  Solyma  on  the 

^.^th-east)  in  which  stands  the  modem 

'^^■iiiall,  the  largest  town  in  Lycia,  and 

**^^^06t  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor.     It  is 

*   "^-Sible  land  about  400(.>  feet  above  the 

*^^3t-level,  and  lias  no  exit  for  its  waters, 

^  *Xich  form  the  lake  of  Avelan  ( Fellows's 

l^^cia,  pp.  227-9).   Sir.  C.  Fellows  found 

J^    this   district  a  curious   monument 

'^Jgured  p.   233),   on   which   the  word 

^JtAo^j   occurred.      The   remainder  of 

^ue  inscription    was    unfortunately   il- 

^^ble. 

The  Milyans  were  undoubtedly  an 
entirely  distinct  people  from  the  Ly- 
^Haiis.  There  are  no  Lycian  remains  in 
their  country.  (See  Fellows's  Lycian 
Coins,  Map.).  Bochart  derives  their 
ttame  from  ^K/ID,  which  is  used  by  the 
Talmudical  writei-s  fur  "luountiunous 
places."     ((Seograph.   Sac.  p.  :>>4,  1.  4.) 


They  were  probably  of  Semitic  origin. 
(See  the  next  note.) 

'  The  Solymi  were  mentioned  by 
Chserilus,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Herodotus  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
Persian  War,  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes  (ap.  Euseb.  Pnep.  Kv. 
ix.  9).  He  placed  them  among  hills 
of  the  same  name  along  the  shores  of 
a  broad  lake,  which  Col.  Leake  conjec- 
tures to  have  been  that  of  Egerdir 
(Geograph.  Joum.  xii.  p.  1G5).  Their 
language,  according  to  him,  was  Phccni- 
cian.  Sti-abo  regards  both  the  Milyans 
(xiv.  p.  952)  and  Cabalians  (xiii.  p.  9o4 ) 
as  Solymi,  and  considers  that  a  people 
of  this  name  had  once  held  the  heights 
of  Taurus  from  Lycia  to  Pisidia  (i.  p.  32). 
That  the  Pisidians  were  Soljani  is  as- 
serted by  Plinv  (v.  27)  and  Stephen 
(ad  voc.  Ut(riila).  The  same  people 
left  their  name  in  Lycia  to  Mount 
Solyma.  Here  we  seem  to  have  a  trace 
of  a  Semitic  occupation  of  these  coun- 
tries preceding  the  Indo-European. 
(Comp.  Hom.  II.  vi.  184.)  For  addi- 
tional particulars  of  the  Solymi  see 
Bochart's  Geogr.  Sacr.  part  ii.  book  i. 
ch.  6. 

*  It  would  seem  by  the  Lj'cian  in- 
scriptions that  Termila)  (written  Tni- 
meW,  TPXMEA^;  compare  the  Tpe- 
fii\ai  of  Hecatscus,  Fr.  3()4,  and  the 
Tp€ixi\(7s  of  Stephen)  was  not  only  the 
name  by  which  tlie  Lycians  were  known 
to  their  neighboiu^,  but  the  only  name 
by  which  they  (or  rather  their  principal 
tribe)  called  themselves.  Lycia  and 
Lycians  (written  AiKia  and  Mkioi)  are 
found  in  the  Greek  portions  of  the  in- 
scriptions, but  in  the  Lycian  there  in 
no  word  at  all  resembling  these.  Tra- 
mele,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  name  oi' 
frequent  occurrence,  and  even  lingers 
in  the  country  at  the  present  daiy. 
There  is  a  village  willed  Tremili  in  the 
mountains  at  the  extreme  north  of  the 
ancient  Lycia,  not  far  from  the  lake  of 
Ghieul  Hissar.  (See  (jleogi-apli.  Journ. 
vol.  xii.  p.  15«);  Spnitt  and  Forbes's 
Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  2«3G.) 

Sir  C  Fell<)\vr<  thinks  that  the  Lycians, 
whose  real  ethnic  title  i»  unknown  tu 
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But  after  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  banished  from  Al 
his  brother  iEgeus,  had  found  a  refuge  with  SarpedoB 
country  of  these  Termilae,  they  came,  in  course  of  tim 
called  from  him  Lycians.®  Their  customs  are  partly 
♦partly  Carian.  They  have,  however,  one  singular  cu 
which  they  diflFer  from  every  other  nation  in  the  world 
take  the  mother's  and  not  the  father's  name.  Ask  a 
who  he  is,  and  he  answers  by  giving  his  own  name,  tha 
mother,  and  so  on  in  the  female  line.  Moreover,  if  a  free 
marry  a  man  who  is  a  slave,  their  children  are  full  < 
but  if  a  free  man  marry  a  foreign  woman,  or  live  witl 
cubine,  even  though  he  be  the  first  person  in  the  St 
children  forfeit  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

174.  Of  these  nations,  the  Carians  submitted  to  H 
without  performing  any  brilliant  exploits.  Nor  did  the 
who  dwelt  in  Caria  behave  with  any  greater  gallantry, 
them  were  the  Cnidiaiis,  colonists  from  Lacedsemon,  who 
a  district  facing  the  sea,  which  is  called  Triopium.  Thi 
adjoins  upon  the  Bybassian  Chersonese;  and,  except 
small  space,  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  being  bounded 
north  by  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
towards  the  islands  of  Syme  and  Rhodes.^  While  Harpa 
engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  the  Cnidians,  wishing  1 
their  country  an  island,  attempted  to  cut  through  this 


U8,  were  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  name  of  Triopium  to  the  whc 

Tramela2,theTroe8,andtheTekkeffD(?),  long  and  narrow  peninsula  i 

whom  he  identifies  with  the  Cauniana  of  between  the  gulfs  of  Cos  a 

Herodotus.  The  Tramelac  were  the  most  projecting    westward    from 

important  tribe  occupying  all  southern  called   by    Herodotus   "the 

Lycia  from  the  gulf  of  Adalia  to  the  Chei'sonese/'  which  is  also  a  ] 

valley  of  the  Xanthus.    Above  them  on  joined  to  the  mainland  by  ai 

the  east  were  the  districts  called  Milyas  not  more  than  10  miles  acrosf 

cmd  Cibyratis,  inhabited  by  tribes  not  Gulf   of  Cos    to    that    of   ii 

liycian;    while  the  upper  paii;  of  the  The  isthmus  which  unites  the 

valley  oftheXanthuB,and  the  mountain-  peninsula  to  the  contment  i 

tract  to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  nmge  by  Captain  Gmvos  to  be  as 

which  bounds  on  the  east  the  valley  stated   by   Herodotus,    and    1 

of  the  Calbis,  was  inhabited    by  the  even  said  to  have  been  disc 

Troes ;  and  the  region  west  of  that  to  the  attempted  canal.     (Hamil 

the  borders  of  Caria  by  the  TekkefsB.  Minor,   vol.   ii.  p.  78.)      Moi 

(See  the  Essay  on  the  Coins  of  Lycia,  make   the  Triopium    a   mere 

London,  1855.)  promontory  {kKp<tni\piov)  in  t 

'  This  may  possibly  be  so  far  true  (Scylax.  p.  91  ;  Schol.  Theocr. 

that  the  Greek  fancy  to  call  the  Ter-  Thuc.  viii.  35.^    The  renderi 

milac  Lycians  may  have  originated  in  passage  {kpy^i€vif\s   iK   rfis    X 

the  emigration  of  a  certain  Lycus,  at  rfjs   Bvfiatrairis)  proposed    bj 

the  head  of  a  band  of  malcontents,  into  and   adopted   by  Bahr,   is  qi 

these  regions.  missible. 

1  Herodotus  is  singular  in  giving  the 
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neck  of  land,  which  was  no  more  than  five  furlongs  across  f5rom 
sea.  to  sea.  Their  whole  territory  lay  inside  the  isthmus ;  for 
where  Cnidia  ends  towards  the  mainland,  the  isthmus  begins 
wlxich  they  were  now  seeking  to  cut  through.  The  work  had 
been  commenced,  and  many  hands  were  employed  upon  it, 
wlxen  it  was  observed  that  there  seemed  to  be  something 
unusual  and  unnatural  in  the  number  of  wounds  that  the  work- 
nien  received,  especially  about  their  eyes,  from  the  splintering 
of  the  rock.  The  Cnidians,  therefore,  sent  to  Delphi,  to  inquire 
what  it  was  that  hindered  their  eflforts ;  and  received,  ae<3ording 
to   their  own  account,  the  following  answer  from  the  oracle : — 

**  Fence  not  the  isthmus  off,  nor  dig  it  through — 
Jove  would  have  made  an  island,  had  he  wished." 

^  So  the  Cnidians  ceased  digging,  and  when  Harpagus  advanced 
w^ith  his  army,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  him  without  striking 
a  hlow. 

175.  Above  Halicamassus,  and  further  from  the  coast,  were 
the  Pedasians.^  With  this  people,  when  any  evil  is  about  to 
befal  either  themselves  or  their  neighbours,  the  priestess  of 
itinerva  grows  an  ample  beard.  Three  times  has  this  marvel 
l^u.ppened.  They  ^  alone,  of  all  the  dwellers  in  Caria,  resisted 
ttfiupagus  for  a  while,  and  gave  him  much  trouble,  maintaining 
themselves  in  a  certain  mountain  called  Lida,  which  they  had 
fc>x-tified ;  but  in  course  of  time  they  also  were  forced  to  submit. 

176.  When  Harpagus,  after  these  successes,  led  his  forces  into 
^l^e  Xanthian  plain,^  the  Lycians  of  Xanthus*  went  out  to  meet 

^*    Pedasus  was  reckoned  in  Caria  (in-         *  The  real  name  of  the  city  which 

^^^  V.  12n.     Its  exact  site  is  uncertain,  the  Greeks  called  Xanthus  seems   to 

^JJ*"    C.  Fellows  suggests   Mitokth^    near  have  been   Ama    or    Anna.      Tliis   is 

/f  ^    source   of  the  Cheeiw  or  Marsyas  asserted  by   Stephen  (ad   voc.  "Apya), 

v*-^i8coveriea,  p.  260,  note).      But  this  and  confirmed  by  the   monuments  of 

■**®UJ8  too  far  from  Halicarnassus.    Kie-  the  country.     Arina  (APINA)  appears 

P^**t  is  probably  right  in  placing  Pedasus  upon  some  of  the  Lycian  coins,  which 

Y^thin  the  Ceramic  {peninsula.  (Map  xx.)  show  no  word  resembling  Xanthus  till 

*^^cla  is  the  coast  range  along  the  north-  the  purely  Greek  or  Post- Alexandrine 

^'Ti  shore  of  the  Ceramic  gulf.     Aris-  period,  and  the  same  name  occurs  more 

^tle  in  his  History  of  Animals  (iii.  11)  than  once  on  the  great  inscribed  obelisk 

i^oticea  the    iact  (I)  that    the  Cariau  from  Xanthus,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 

pnestesses   grew  a   beard  occasionally  sevun  (north  side  1.  1:).  20).     Xanthus 

(mfra,  viii.  1U4).  is  properly  the  name  of  the  river.     It 

'  The  Xanthian  plain  is  to  the  south  is  a  Greek  translation  of  the  original 

J  the  city,  being  in  fact  the  alluvial  appellation  given  to  the  stream  probably 

"j^it  of  the  river  Xanthus.      It  is  by  the    Solymi,   which  was    Sirbe'  or 

^ut    7  •  miles  across   from  Uzlan   to  Sirbes  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  951 ;  Pauyasis  ap. 

v''*'^,    and   from   four   to  five  miles  Stoph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  TpcfifXr};  Eustath. 

*^P»  from  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the  ad  Hom.  11.  xii.  p.  9u7.3o),  a  Semitic 

^^^^t.9xo&.     The  city  stands  near  its  word    signifying    "yellow**   (Bochart, 

iS^^    extremity,  on  the  left  bank  of  Geog.  Sacr.  Part  ii.  i.  6).     Naming  a 

*^'Ver.  river  from  its  colour  is  very  common 
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him  in  the  field :  though  but  a  small  band  against  a  numerous 
host,  they  engaged  in  battle,  and  performed  many  glorious 
exploits.  Overpowered  at  last,  and  forced  within  their  walls, 
they  collected  into  the  citadel  their  wives  and  children,  all  their 
treasures,  and  their  slaves  ;  and  having  so  done,  fired  the 
building,  and  burnt  it  to  the  groimd.  After  this,  they  bound 
themselves  together  by  dreadful  oaths,  and  salljring  forth  against 
the  enemy,  died  sword  in  hand,  not  one  escaping.  Those 
Lycians  who  now  claim  to  be  Xanthians,  are  foreign  immigrants, 
except  eighty  families,  who  happened  to  be  absent  from  the 
country,  and  so  survived  the  others.  Thus  was  Xanthus  taken  * 
by  Harpagiis,®  and  Caumis  fell  in  like  manner  into  his  hands ; 


in  the  East.  Hence  the  number  of 
Kara-Sus,  or  "  Black  waters ;"  theKizil- 
frmsik,  "Red  River;"  Kiuk-Su,  "Blue 
River,'*  &c. 

Sir  C.  Fellows  conjectures  that  the 
name  Arina  was  not  given  to  the  city 
till  a  little  before  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, and  that  previously  it  was  called 
Koprlle  (Coins  of  Lycia,  p.  12),  a  word 
which  appears  far  oftener  than  any  other 
on  the  Lycian  coins.  But  he  seems  to 
forget  that  Arina  is  on  the  obelisk, 
which  is  of  the  time  of  Ai*taxerxes 
Longimanus.  Perhaps  Koprlle  (KO- 
rPAAE)  was  the  name  of  the  district 
whose  chief  city  was  Arina.  (See 
Coin  7,  Plate  xii.  in  his  series,  which 
bears  on  one  side  the  inscHption  APf, 
and  on  the  reverse  KOPPAA.^ 

*  Xanthus  defended  itself  on  two 
subsequent  occasions  with  equal  gal- 
lantry :  first,  against  Alexander ;  and 
secondly,  against  the  Romans  (Vide 
Appian.  de  Bello  Civil.,  iv.  80,  p.  03^). 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
government  of  Lycia  remained  in  the 
family  of  Harpagus.  The  Xanthiau 
obelisk  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
seems  to  have  been  erected  soon  after 
the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon  (n.c.  466), 
contains  a  record  of  Caias  (or  Csiiicas), 
the  fton  of  nnrp(ui\is  (Greek  Inscr.,  lines 
5  and  12  ;  Lycian  Inscr.  S.  W.  side, 
line  25),  who  appears  to  have  been  #be 
ruler  of  the  country  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  deeds  of 
the  same  prince  are  represented  upon 
the  trophy-monument  in  the  Museum, 
where  ho  appears  as  an  Oriental  chief, 
aided  by  Greek  mercenaiies.  It  has 
been  thoujiht  that  the  curious  symbol, 
known  as  the  triquetral  occurring  ujKjn 
the  Lycian  coins,  is  emblematic  of  the 
name  of  the  conquei-or  in  whose  family 


the  government  was  nettled  (Stewart,  in 
Fellows'  Lycian  Coins,  p.  14).  The 
essential  element  of  the  emblem  is  a 
crook  or  grappling  hook,  the  Latin  hat- 


Triquctia. 

p(ujOj  the  Greek  £fnn},  or  afnrdyri.  Such 
a  play  upon  woi*ds  is  not  uncommon  in 
a  rude  age.  The  crook  itself  appears 
on  the  coins  of  Arjn  in  Apulia,  in 
manifest  allusion  to  the  name  of  the 
town.  And  our  more  ancient  armorial 
bearings  have  constantly  the  same  cha- 
racter. 

The  obelisk  prince,  "Caias,  son  of 
Harpagus,"  must  not  be  regarded  as 
the  actual  s>on,  but  as  a  descendant  of 
the  conqueror.  Eighty-seven  years  in- 
tervene between  the  conquest  and  the 
battle  of  the  Eurymedon,  to  which  the 
obelisk  is  posterior.  This  would  allow 
two  generations  between  the  founder  of 
the  fam^y  and  the  builder  of  the  obelisk, 
which  may  bo  filled  up  thus: — 

Harpofnis  (the  con-        B.C.      b.c. 

qufn»r) 55:J  to  543  ...  10  yoare. 

Caia»(?)  his  son  ....  643  to  510  ...  33  ywuv. 
ITarpannifi.  his  fon  ...  610  to  477  ...  33  ytmv. 
Colas,  his  son 477  to  444  ...  33  yeare. 

There  is  one  objection  to  this  view. 
The  commander  of  the  Lycian  ships  in 
the  navy  of  Xerxes  is  not  Harpagus,  the 
son  of  Caias,  but  Cybemiscus,  the  son 
of  Sicas  (infra,  vii.  9S;.  Cybemiscus 
should  certainly  represent  the  chief  ruler 
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for    the  Cannians  in  the  main  followed  the  example  of  the 
Lycians. 

177.  While  the  lower  parts  of  Asia  were  in  this  way  brought 
nnder  by  Harpagus,  Cjrrus  in  person  subjected  the  upper  regions, 
conquering  every  nation,  tod  not  suffering  one  to  escape.  Of 
these  conquests  I. shall  pass  by  the  greater  portion,  and  give  an 
account  of  those  only  which  gave  him  the  most  trouble,  and  are 
the  w^orthiest  of  mention.  When  he  had  brought  all  the  rest  of 
the  continent  under  his  sway,  ho  made  war  on  the  Assyrians.' 

178.  Assyria  possesses  a  vast  number  of  great  cities,®  whereof 


of  Lyda,  as  Syennesia  does  of  Cilicia, 
ap^l  Gorgus  of  great  part  of  Cyprus.  Pos- 
»Wy  the  words  "sou  of  Uarpagus"  on 
^e  luonument  mean  only  **  descendant 
of  Harpagus/'  and  the  true  succession 
"^y  have  been — Harpogus,  Sicas,  Cybeiv 
DISCUS,  Caias.  Or  there  may  have  been 
*tt  interruption  in  the  line,  consequent 
^prjxx  the  Cauuian  rebellion,  which  may 
"*vo  brought  Harpagus  II.  Into  disgrace 
^^>  103),  since  Caunus  was  included  in 
^ycia  (suprk,  ch.  172,  note  »),  and  if  the 
^''^netra  may  be  taken  for  a  sign,  was 
Bnder  the  government  of  the  Harpagi. 

^  Herodotus  includes  Babylonia  in 
^^syria  (vide  supra,  ch .  1 06 ) .  He  seems 
*J  Have  conceived  the  Median  conquest 
^  Nineveh  quite  diflferently  from  either 
^^^*^ia8  or  BeroBus.  He  regards  Oy- 
*^^i^e«  as  conquering  a  portion  only  of 
-^^^yria,  and  supposes  a  transfer  of  the 
8®^^  of  government,  without  (appa- 
|^*^t;ly)  any  change  of  dynasty,  to  Baby- 
^?*^-  This  is  evident  from  the  next 
clin,pter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
^  "Was  mistaken,  and  that  the  native 
J,^^rian  gave  a  truer  accoimt.  See  the 
fh^^says  appended  to  this  Book,  Essays 
"*•  and  vii. 

.  •  The  large  number  of  important  cities 
^  Assyria,  especially  if  we  include  in  it 
~^V>ylonia,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  Assyrian  greatness. 

[Grouped  around  Nineveh  were  Calah 

^:^ttnritd),  DurSargina  {Khorsahwi ..  Tar- 

°ifa  iaherifkhdn),  Arbel  iArhU),  Khazeh 

^^ndinek),  and  Asshur  (Shirijdt).  Lower 

^<>wn,  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  exhibit 

JjJ^  almost  unbroken  line  of  ruins  from 

Tokrit  to  Baghdad,  while  Babylonia  and 

vbaldsea  are  throughout  studde<l  with 

***ounds  from  north  to  south,  the  re- 

'^'^^hw  of  those  great  capitals  of  which 

^  read  in  the  inscriptions.     The  prin- 

^V^  sites  are  Sittac^  fa  doubtful  posi- 

**^),   Opis  {Kfutfdji)^  Chilmad    {KaU 


icddfuj),  Duraba  {Akkerkuf),  Cutha  {Ibra- 
hiin)f  Sippara  (the  modem  «SWa  near 
Babylon;,  Babylon  and  Borsippa  (the 
modem  Babel  and  Birs),  Calneh  {Niffer\ 
Erech  —  Ifunik  of  the  inscriptions  — 
(  Warka\  Liarancha  {Senkereh),  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  {Muqheir\  and  many  other  ci- 
ties of  which  tne  ancient  names  have  not 
been  yet  identified. — H.  C.  R.]  Again, 
in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Khabour,  an  affluent  of 
the  Euphrates,  Mr.  Layard  found  the 
whole  country  covered  with  artificial 
mounds,  the  remnants  of  cities  belonging 
to  the  early  Assyrian  period  (Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  pp.  241,  243,  245,  &c.). 
"As  the  evening  crept  on,"  he  says,  *'I 
watched  from  the  highest  mound  the 
sun  as  it  gradually  sunk  in  unclouded 
splendour  below  the  sea-like  expanse 
before  me.  On  all  sides,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  rose  the  grass-covered 
heaps,  marking  the  site  of  ancient  habi- 
tiitions.  The  great  tide  of  civilisation 
had  long  since  ebbed,  leaving  these  scat- 
tered wrecks  on  the  solitary  shore.  Are 
those  waters  to  flow  again,  bearing  back 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  of  wealth 
that  they  have  wafted  to  the  West  ? 
We  wanderers  were  seeking  what  they 
had  left  behind,  as  children  gather  up 
the  coloured  shells  on  the  deserted 
sands.  At  my  feet  there  was  a  busy 
scene,  making  more  lonely  the  unbroken 
solitude  which  reigned  in  the  vast  plain 
aix>und,  where  the  only  things  having 
life  or  motion  were  the  shadows  of  the 
lofty  mounds,  as  they  lengthened  before 
the  declining  sun.  Above  three  years 
before,  when  watching  the  approach  of 
niglit  from  the  old  castle  of  Tel  Afer,  I 
had  counted  nearly  one  hundred  ruins; 
now,  when  in  the  midst  of  them,  no  less 
than  double  that  number  were  seen 
from  Tel  Jemal." 
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Book        I- 


the  most  renowned  and  strongest  at  this  time  was  Babylow"^* 
whither,  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  government  ha^^3 

been  removed.     The  following  is  a  description  of  the  place : 

The  city  stands  on  a  broad  plain,  and  is  an  exact  square,  ^* 
hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  in  len|:th  each  way,  so  that  th^3 
entire  circuit  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs.*  While  sucl:» 
is  its  size,  in  magnificence  there  is  no  other  city  that  approachee=^ 
to  it.  It  is  surrounded,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  broad  and  deep^ 
moat,  full  of  water,  behind  which  rises  a  wall  fifty  royal  cubit^^ 
width,  and   two   hundred  in  height.^     (The   royal   cubit  ^^^ 


m 


•  According  to  Gtesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  7)  the  circuit  was  but  360  furloogs 
(BtadiaV  The  historiaiiB  of  Alexander 
agreed  nearly  inith  this  (Diod.  Sic.  l.s.c; 
Quint.  Curt.  V.  i.  §  26).  Clitarchus  re- 
ported 365  stadia  ;  Q.  Ourtius,  368 ; 
while  Strabo,  who  had  access  to  Aristo- 
bulus,  gave  385.  The  vast  space,  en- 
closed within  the  walls  of  Babylon  is 
noticed  by  Aristotle.  (Polit.  iii.  1,  sub 
fin.) 

[No  traces  are  to  be  recognised  at  the 
present  day  of  the  ancient  enceinte  of 
Babylon,  nor  has  any  verification  as  yet 
been  discovered,  in  the  native  and  con- 
temporary records,  of  the  (apparently) 
exaggerated  measurements  of  the  Greeks. 
The  measure  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  new 
or  inner  city  is  given  in  the  India  House 
Tablet  as  4000  ammas  (or  cubits;  conip. 
the  Jewish  n©i<)  each  side,  which  would 
yield  a  circumference  of  about  44  stades, 
or  no  more  than  5  English  miles.  But 
the  extent  of  the  old  Babylon  is  nowhere 
recorded.— H.C.R.l 

*  This,  by  far  the  most  surprising 
fact  connected  with  these  walls,  is  to 
some  extent  confiitncd  by  Gtesias,  who 
gives  the  measure  of  the  height  as 
50  fathoms  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7),  equal  to 
200  ordinary  cubits.  Other  writers 
considerably  reduce  the  amount ;  Pliny 
(vi.  26)  and  Solinus  (c.  60)  to  200  feet, 
Strabo  and  others  to  75  feet.  The 
great  width  and  height  of  the  walls 
are  noticed  in  Scripture  (Jerem.  li.  53, 
58).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Baoylouians  and  Assyrians  surrounded 
their  cities  with  walls  of  a  height  which, 
to  us,  is  astounding.  The  sober  and 
pi-actieal  Xenophon  (Anab.  n.  iv.  §  12, 
and  III.  iv.  §  lo)  reports  the  height  of 
the  so-called  Median  wall  at  100  feet, 
and  that  of  the  walls  of  the  ruined 
Nineveh  at  150  feet. 

[It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Strabo  and  the  historians  of  Alex- 


ander substitute  50  for  thQ  200  cubiti 
of  Herodotus,  and  it  may  therefore  1 
suspected  that  the  latter  author  refem 
to  nands,  four  of  which  were  equal  1 
the  cubit.      The    measure    indeed    o^^ 
50  fathoms  or  200  royal  cubits  for  the^^ 

walls  of  a  city  in  a  plain  is  quite  pre 

posterous,  and  if  intended  by  tlie  authors 
must  be  put  down  as  a  gross  exaggera- 
tion. When  Xenophon  estimates  the 
height  of  the  walls  of  Nineveh  opposite 
Mespila  at  150  feet,  he  gives  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  river  bank,  the  colossal 
mound  (modem  Koyunjik)  on  the  top  of 
the  bank,  and  the  wall  on  the  top  of 
the  mound.  My  own  belief  is  that  the 
height  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  did  not 
exceed  60  ^r  70  English  feet.— H.  C.  R.] 
3  The  Greek  metrical  system  was 
closely  connected  with  the  Babylonian. 
It  is  of  course  more  in  the  divisions  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  scale  than 
in  actual  measurement  that  the  Baby- 
lonian character  of  the  Greek  system  is 
exhibited.  Thus,  the  foot  being  taken 
as  the  unit  for  all  longer  measures,  the 
opyvth  is  found  to  contain  6  feet,  the 
K^afios  10,  the  &/ijua  60,  the  trXiBpov 
100,  and  the  (rrd'iiov  600 ; — the  alterna- 
tion in  the  series  of  6  and  10  occundng 
precisely  as  in  the  well-known  Babylo- 
nian notation — now  abundantly  verified 
from  the  inscriptions — of  the  Sos,  the 
/Yt'/',  and  the  Sar.  With  regard  to  the 
positive  relationship  of  the  Greek  and 
Babylonian  measures  of  length,  it  is 
difficult  as  yet  to  form  a  decided  opinion. 
Bockh  (Glas.  Mus.  vol.  i.  p.  4)  maintains 
that  the  Babylonian  cubic  foot  stood  to 
the  Greek  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2.  and 
M.  Oppert,  from  a  tolerably  extensive 
field  of  comparison  (see  Athenseum 
Fran^ais,  1854,  p.  370),  has  also  valued 
the  length  of  the  Babylonian  foot  at 
315  millimetres,  which  is.  as  nearly  as 
possible,  12J  English  inches,  but  my 
own  researches  rather  lead  me  to  believe 
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i8    longer    by    three     fingers'    breadth    than    the    common 
cubit)^ 

179.  And  here  I  may  not  omit  to  tell  the  use  to  which  the 
mould  dug  out  of  the  great  moat  was  turned,  nor  the  manner 
wherein  the  wall  was  wrought.  As  fast  as  they  dug  the  moat 
the  soil  which  they  got  from  the  cutting  was  made  into  bricks, 
and  when  a  sufficient  number  were  completed  they  baked  the 
bricks  in  kilns.  Then  they  set  to  building,  and  began  with 
bricking  the  borders  of  the  moat,  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
construct  the  wall  itself,  using  throughout  for  their  cement  hot 
bitumen,  and  interposing  a  layer  of  wattled  reeds  at  every 
thirtieth  course  of  the  bricks.*  On  the  top,  along  the  edges  of 
the  wall,  they  constructed  buildings  of  a  single  chamber  facing 
one  another,  leaving  between  them  room  for  a  four-horse  chariot 
to  turn.  In  the  circuit  of  the  wall  are  a  hundred  gates,  all  of 
brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and  side-posts.  The  bitumen  used  in 
the  work  was  brought  to  Babylon  from  the  Is,  a  small  stream 
^hich  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  the  point  where  the  city  of 
^f*e  same  name  stands,^  eight  days'  journey  from  Babylon. 
Lumps  of  bitumen  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  river. 

•*ie  ordinary  Babylonian  foot  to  have 
IJ^h  /ftw  than  the  Greek — less  even 
J*^^xa  the  English  foot.  It  mav  per- 
~^P«  have  been  identical  with  the 
*^yptian  or  Samian,  the  exact  value 
?^  Mrhich,  obtained  from  the  Kilometer, 
**  1 1 -828  ")2384  English  inches,  but  I 
^^\ild  prefer  comparing  the  Roman 
r^^ty  which  is  only  11*6496  English 
\^^hes,  or  even  a  foolAf  still  less  value, 
^  any  authority  could  be  found  for  it, 
--rH.C.R.] 

*^  According  to  M.  Oppert,  the  Baby- 
Vonian  cubit  was  to  the  foot,  not  as 
•^ :  2,  but  as  5  :  3.     The  foot  contained 
•t  hands  of  5  fingers  each,  or  15  fingers 
(Athenseum  Fran9ais,  1850,  p.  370);  the 
cubit  5  such  hands,  or  25  fingers.     If 
Ihen  we  accept  the  statement  of  He- 
rodotus, the   Royal    Babylonian   cubit 
must  have  contained  28  fingers,   or  4 
more  than  the  Greek.     The  exact  value 
of  the  cubit  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  estimate  which  we  form  of  the  real 
length  of  the  foot  (see  the  last  note). 
Assuming  at  present  that  the  Babylonian 
foot  nearly  equalled  the    English,  the 
common  cubit  would  have  been  1  foot 
8  inch&<,  and  the  Royal  cubit   I  foot 
10*4  inches.      The   Herodotean  height 
of  the  walls,  according  to  this  estimate 
would  be  373  ft.  4  in.,  or  13  ft.  4  in. 


higher  than  the  extreme  height  of  St. 
Paul's! 

*  Layers  of  reeds  are  found  in  some 
of  the  remains  of  brick  buildings  at 
present  exbting  in  Babylonia,  but 
usually  at  much  smaller  intervals  than 
here  indicated.  At  Akkerkuf  "they 
bed  every  fifth  or  sicth  layer  of  brick, 
to  a  thickness  of  two  inches."  (See 
Porter's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.)  In  the 
Mujelib^,  or  ancient  temple  of  Belus  at 
Babylon,  *'the  straw  line  runs  its  un- 
broken length  between  the  ranges  of 
every  single  brick  course"  (Ibid.  p.  341). 

[I  have  never  myself  observed  layers 
of  reeds  in  any  building  of  imdoubted 
Babylonian  origin.  All  the  ruins,  at 
any  rate  about  Babylon,  in  which  reeds 
are  met  with  at  short  distances  between 
the  layers  of  crude  brick,  are  of  the 
Pai'thian  age,  such  as  Al  Uymar,  Ak- 
kerkuf, the  upper  walls  of  Rich's  Mu- 
jellibeh,  Mokhattat,  Zibliyeh,  Shishobar, 
and  the  walls  of  Seleucia  and  Otesiphon. 
Impressions  of  reeds  are  at  the  same 
time  very 'common  on  the  burnt  bricks 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  buildings  from  the 
bricks  having  been  laid  on  matting  when 
in  a  soft  state.— H.  C.  R.] 

*  Tliis  place  seems  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  tribute  paid  to  Thothmes  III.  at 
Kamak,  from  Nineveh,  Shinar,  Meso- 
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180.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  river  whic 
runs  through  tlie  midst  of  it.  This  river  is  the  Euphrates, 
broad,  deep,  swift  stream,  which  rises  in  Armenia,  and  empti 
itself  into  the  Erythrsean  sea.  The  city  wall  is  brought  dov 
on  both  sides  to  the  edge  of  the  stream:  thence,  from  tl 
comers  of  the  wall,  there  is  carried  along  each  bank  of  the  riv 
a  fence  of  burnt  bricks-  The  houses  are  mostly  three  and  foi 
stories  high  ;  the  streets  all  run  in  straight  lines,  not  only  tho 
parallel  to  the  river,  but  also  the  cross  streets  which  lead  do¥ 
to  the  waterside.  At  the  river  end  of  these  cross  streets  are  k 
gates  in  tho  fence  that  skirts  the  stream,  which  are,  like  tl 
great  gates  in  the  outer  wall,  of  brass,  and  open  on  the  water. 

181.  The  outer  wall  is  the  main  defence  of  the  city.  The 
is,  however,  a  second  inner  wall,  of  less  thickness  than  the  fm 
but  very  little  inferior  to  it  in  strength.*  Tlie  centre  of  eau 
division  of  the  town  was  occupied  by  a  fortress.  In  the  oi 
stood  the  palace  of  the  kings,^  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  gre 


potamia,  and  Babel,  Sec.,  under  the 
name  of  **  Ist,'  the  chief  of  which 
brought  2040  mime  of  bitumen,  which 
\b  called  sift,  answering  to  zifte,  its 
modem  name  in  those  parts,  as  Rich 
says.  In  Egyptian  Arabic  ziftc  (like 
the  Hebrew  *i//,  'Exod.  ii.  ''\)  means 
])itch,  bitumen  (sift),  and  incense  also. 
(See  Birch's  letter  in  Otia  ^gyptiaca, 
p.  80.  etc.).— fO.  W- .] 

Is  is  indubitably  the  modem  Hity 
where  the  bitumen  is  still  abundant. 
The  following  (juaint  description  is  given 
by  an  old  traveller: — 

''  Having  spent  three  days  and  better, 
from  the  ruins  of  Old  Biibylou  we  came 
unto  a  town  called  Ait,  inhabited  only 
by  Arabians,  but  very  ruinous.  Neiu* 
unto  which  town  is  a  valley  of  pitch 
very  marvellous  to  behold,  and  a  thing 
almost  incre<lible,  wherein  are  many 
springs  throwing  out  abundantly  a  kind 
of  bhick  substance,  like  unto  tar  and 
pitch,  which  seneth  all  the  countries 
therea>x)ut8  to  make  staimch  their  barks 
and  boats,  every  one  of  which  springs 
maketh  a  noise  like  a  smith's  forge  in 
puffing  and  blowing  out  the  matter, 
which  never  ce:weth  night  nor  day,  and 
the  noise  is  \\e\\n\  a  mile  off,  swallowing 
up  all  weighty  things  that  come  upon  it. 
The  Mo«)rs  call  it  *  the  mouth  of  hell.'  *' 
( Ctillection  of  Voyages  ami  Travels  from 
the  Librarj'  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  'J  vols. 
London.  1745.    Vol.  ii.  p.  752.) 

[The  name  of  this  place  was  originally 


//ii'.  or,  with  a  distinctive  epithet  i 
tached,  Ihuliikira,  meaning  **  the  bit 
men  spring."  In  the  Is  of  Herodot 
we  have  Ihi  with  a  Greek  nomiuatiii 
ending.  The  same  place  is  probab 
indicated  in  Ezra  viii.  15,  21,  31,  whe 
we  have  the  Hebrew  orthography 
KinK,  or,  in  the  English  version,  Ahai 
Isidore  of  Charax  ^Tites  the  name 
*A((iroX(s  in  his  Parthian  stations  (p.  ,' 
Ptolemy  has  *lBtKdpa  (v.  'JO),  and  t! 
Talmud  KTiTIKM'  {Iliidakira)  as  tl 
most  northerly  town  of  Babyloni 
Zosimus  also  wriibs  Aebcipa  (iii.  p.  16.' 
and  Ammianus,  Diacira  (xxiv.  2).  K 
is  probably  the  same  name  with  a  fen 
nine  enchng. — H.  C.  R.] 

*  The  "inner  wall"  here  mention' 
may  have  been  the  wall  of  Nebucha 
nezzar's  new  city — ^the  "  inner  city  " 
Berosus  (Fr.  14)— which  lay  entire 
within  the  ancient  circuit,  and  had 
circumference  of  l<J,oOo  ammas  or 
stadfri. — See  note  ®  on  ch.  17S. 

'  Tliis  is  the  maaa  or  mound  st 
called  the  Kasr  or  Palace,  "a  square 
7(M>  yardK  in  length  and  breadth."  (lli< 
First  Memoir,  p.  22.)  It  is  an  inimec 
pile  of  brickwork,  chiefly  of  the  tint 
kind.  On  it  stand  some  reniarkal 
ruins  to  which  the  name  A'.isr  is  8(>ecia] 
applied.  Its  single  tree  which  Ri 
thought  stnmge  to  tho  country,  and 
rennuiut  of  the  hanging-gardens 
Nebucha<lnezzar.  still  grows  on  one 
the  ridges,  but  is  not  found  to  deser 
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Ht  rci^ngth  and  size :  in  the  other  was  the  sacred  precinct  of  Jupiter 
Bolus,*'  a  square  enclosure  two  furlojigs  each  way,  with  gates  of 
solid  brass  ;  which  was  also  remaining  in  my  time.  In  the 
mdcldle  of  the  precinct  there  was  a  tower  of  solid  masonry,  a 
fiLrlong  in  length  and  breadth,  upon  which  was  raised  a  second 
toMrer,  and  on  that  a  third,  and  so  on  up  to  eight.  The  ascent 
to  the  top  is  on  the  outside,  by  a  path  which  winds  round  all  the 
towers.  When  one  is  about  half-way  up,  one  finds  a  resting- 
pla^^  and  seats,  where  persons  are  wont  to  sit  some  time  on 
their  way  to  the  summit.  On  the  topmost  tower  there  is  a 
spacious  temple,  and  inside  the  temple  stands  a  couch  of  unusual 
size,  richly  adorned,  with  a  golden  table  by  its  side.  There  is 
no  statue  of  any  kind  set  up  in  the  place,  nor  is  the  chamber 
oocupied  of  nights  by  any  one  but  a  single  native  woman,  who, 
&s  the  Chaldseans,  the  priests  of  this  god,^  affirm,  is  chosen  for 
himself  by  the  deity  out  of  all  the  women  of  the  land. 


tb-o  attention  bestowed  on  it,  since  it 
i*«  of  a  kind  very  common  in  the  valley 
of  Ue  Euphrates. 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of 
tUe  identity  of  the  ruins  of  the  Kaar 
JJ'ith  the  great  palace  of  Babylon  noticed 
^y  Herodotus,  and  described  at  more 
i«£iigth  by  Josephus  from  Berosus  (contr. 
A-P-  i«  19),  because  several  slabs  belong- 
"*S  to  the  original  building  have  been 
found  there  which  bear  inscriptions 
^^uimemorative  of  the  building  of  the 
P^ace  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  For  a  full 
J^^planation  of  the  subject,  see  the 
;5'**ay  appended  to  Book  iii.,  "  On  the 
*<>pography  of  Babylon."— H.  C.  R.] 

The  Babylonian  worship  of  Bel  is 
^^n  known  to  us  from  Scripture  (Isaiah 
rj;^^-  1;  Jerem.  1.  2;  Apoc.  Dan.  xii. 
**).  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was 
^*^  least  in  the  later  times),  the  re- 
JPSHised  head  of  the  Babylonian  Pan- 
.•^^oo,  and  therefore  properly  identified 
^  the  Greeks  with  their  Zeus  or  Jupi- 
^^-  (Ck>mpare  the  expressions  Jupiter 
i^'^iow,  Jupiter  Papias,  &c.)  It  has 
^^O  usual  to  suppose  that  Bel  and 
?^l  are  the  same  word,  and  there- 
,,  r^  that  the  word  Bel  means  simply 
^^^<*d."  But  this  is  very  uncertain, 
t  ^  /5.  i^  *^®  original,  while  Baal  is 
-2^-       These  mtiy  be  distinct  roots. 

^L  ^*^liere  are  some  iK)ints  of  consider- 

,1.^     difficulty  connected  with  the  wor- 

jj-  '^*    ^f  Bel  at  Babylon.     In  the  inscrip- 

'^^■^   of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  instance, 


the  name  of  Bel,  as  a  distinct  divinity, 
hardly  ever  occurs.  The  great  temple 
of  Biibylon  is  consecrated  to  Merodach, 
and  that  god  is  the  tutelar  divinity  of 
the  city.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
however,  Bel  is  associated  with  Babylon. 
Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser  both  sacrificed 
to  him  in  that  city  as  the  supreme  local 
deity,  and  Sargon  expressly  calls  Baby- 
lon **the  dwelling-place  of  Bel."  At. 
a  still  earlier  period,  that  is,  under  the 
old  Chaldffian  Empire,  Niffer  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bel,  and 
the  city  was  named  after  him,  an  expla- 
nation being  thus  afforded  of  the  many 
traditions  which  point  to  Niffer,  or  the 
city  of  Bel  us  (Calneh  of  (leneaia),  as 
the  primitive  capital  of  Chalda>a.  It 
may  be  presumed  from  many  notices, 
both  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  that 
the  worship  of  Bel  again  superseded 
that  of  Merodach  at  Babylon  under  the 
AchsDmcnian  princes.  See  the  Essay 
on  the  Religion  of  the  Ass^Tians  and 
Babylonians.— H.  C.  R.] 

•  Ctesias  appears  to  have  agreed  with 
Herodotus  in  this  statement  Diodorus, 
whose  Assyrian  history  seems  to  have 
been  entii-ely  taken  from  Ctesias,  com- 
pares the  Ohaldivans  of  Babylonia  with 
the  priests  of  Egypt  (ii.  29).  And  it  is 
unquestionable  that  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  conquests  the  Chaldscans 
were  a  priest-caste.  Yet  originally  the 
appellation  seems  to  have  been  ethnic. 

[It  is  only  recently  that  the  darkness 
which  has  so  long  enveloped  the  history 
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182.  They  also  declare — ^but  I  for.  my  part  do  not  cre< 
that  the  god  comes  down  in  .person  mto  this  chamber,  and 
upon  the  couch.  This  is  like  the  story  told  by  the  Egyp* 
what  takes  place  m  their  city  of  Thebes/  where  a  woman 
passes  the  night  in  the  temple  of  the  Theban  Jupiter.^  ] 
case  tlie  woman  is  said  to  be  debarred  all  intercourse  wit 
It  is  also  like  the  custom  of  Patara,  in  Lycia,  where  the  p: 
who  delivers  the  oracles,  during  the  time  that  she  is 
ployed*— for  at  Patara  there  is  not  always  an  oracle,^ — ^is  fi 
in  the  temple  every  night. 


of  the  Gbaldscans  has  been  cleared  up, 
but  we  are  now  able  to  present  a  tole- 
rably clear  account  of  them.  The  Chal- 
dspans  then  appear  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  great  Hamite  race  o{  Akkad,  which 
inhabited  Babylonia  from  the  earliest 
times.  With  this  race  originated  the 
art  of  writing,  the  building  of  cities, 
the  institution  of  a  religious  system, 
and  the  cultivation  of  all  science,  and 
of  astronomy  in  particular.  The  lan- 
guage of  these  Akkad  presents  perhaps 
through  its  vocabulary  affinities  with 
the  African  dialeHs  on  the  one  side, 
and  tlu'ough  its  construction  with  the 
Turanian,  or  those  of  High  Asia,  on  the 
other.  It  stands  indeed  somewhat  in 
the  same  relation  as  the  Egyptian  to  the 
Semitic  languages,  belonging  as  it  would 
seem  to  the  great  parent  stock  from 
which  the  trunk-stream  of  the  Semitic 
tongues  also  sprung,  before  there  was  a 
ramification  of  Semitic  dialects,  and 
before  Semitism  even  had  become  sub- 
ject to  its  peculiar  organisation  and 
developments.  In  this  primitive  Akka- 
dian tongue,  which  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed generally  to  denominate  Scythic 
from  its  near  connexion  with  the  Scythic 
dialect  of  Persia,  were  preserved  all  the 
scientific  treatises  known  to  the  Baby- 
lonians, long  after  the  Semitic  element 
had  become  predominant  in  the  land — 
it  was  in  fact  the  language  of  science 
in  the  East,  as  the  Liatin  was  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages.  When  Semitic 
tribes  established  an  empire  in  Assyria 
in  the  llith  century  b.c.  they  adopted 
the  alphabet  of  the  Akkad,  and  with 
certivm  modifications  applied  it  to  their 
own  language  ;  but  during  the  seven 
centuries  which  followed  of  Semitic 
dominion  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  this 
Assyrian  language  was  merely  used  for 
historical  records  and  official  documents. 
The  mythological,  astronomical,  and 
other  scientific  tablets  found  at  Nineveh 


are  exclusively  in  the  Akkad 
guage,  and  are  thus  shown  t 
to  a  priest-class,  exactly  ansm 
the  Chaldffians  of  profane  hisi 
of  the  book  of  Daniel.  We 
how  it  is  that  the  Chaldsean 
genei-ally  for  the  A  kkiui)  are  bj 
in  the  prophetiail  books  of  c 
as  composing  the  armies  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  ^ 
other  authorities  they  are  distil 
as  philosophers,  astronomers,  ai 
cians,  as,  in  fact,  the  special  dep 
of  science.  It  may  further  be 
that  these  Chaldsean  Akhid  d< 
into  Babylonia  in  very  remof 
from  the  Kurdish  mountains,  ft 
inscriptions  of  Sargon  the  geo| 
name  of  Akkad  is  sometimes  a] 
the  mountains  instead  of  the  ve 
title  of  Var(tnit  or  Ararat — an  € 
illustration  being  thus  affordcH 
notices  of  Chaldsoans  in  this  qu 
so  many  of  the  Greek  histori 
geographers.  This  subject  is 
examined  in  Essay  iii.,  appei 
Book  vii, 

1  This  fable  of  the  god  com 
sonally  into  his  temple  was  cou 
the  Egyptian  belief  in  the  natui 
gods.  It  was  onlv  a  figurative 
sion,  similar  to  that  of  the  Je 
speak  of  God  visiting  and  dw< 
his  holy  hill,  and  not  intende 
taken  literally.  (Of  the  womei 
service  of  Amun,  see  note  on 
cli.  :io.)-[G.  W.] 

2  The  Thi^Hin  Jupiter,  or  g« 
shipped  as  the  Supreme  Being 
city  of  Thel>e8,  was  Ammon  ( 
Herodotus  wiys  the  Thehm  rati 
the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  because 
gods  were  worshijjped  in  vaiious 
Egypt  as  supreme:  Khem  at  CI 
Phtha  at  Memphis,  Ra  at  Heliop 

*  Patara  lay  on  the  shore,  a 
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183.  Below,  in  the  same  precinct,  there  is  a  second  temple,  in 
vliich  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Jupiter,  all  of  gold.     Before  the 
figure  stands  a  large  golden  table,  and  the  throne  whereon  it 
its,  and  the  base  on  which  the  throne  is  placed^  are  likewise  of . 
gold.     The  Chaldseans  told  me  that  all  the  gold  together  was 
eight  hundred  talents'  weight.     Outside  the  temple  are  two 
altars,  one  of  solid  gold,  on  which  it  is  only  lawfiil  to  offer  suck- 
lings ;  the  other  a  common  altar,  but  of  great  size,  on  which  the 
fall-grown  animals  are  sacrificed.    It  is  also  on  the  great  altar 
that  the  Chaldajans  bum  the  frankincense,  which  is  offered  to 
the  amount  of  a  thousand  talents'  weight,  every  year,  at  the 
festival  of  the  Grod.     In  the  time  of  Cyrus  there  was  likewise  in 
this  temple  a  figure  of  a  man,  twelve  cubits  high,  entirely  of 
solid  gold.     I  myself  did  not  see  this  figure,  but  I  relate  what 
the  Chaldseans  report  concerning  it     Darius,  the  son  of  Hystas- 
pes,  plotted  to  carry  the  statue  off*,  but  had  not  the  hardihood 
to  lay  his  hands  upon  it    Xerxes,  however,  the  son  of  Darius, 
killed  the  priest  who  forbade  him  to  move  the  statue,  and  took 
it  away.*   Besides  the  ornaments  which  I  have  mentioned,  there 
w-e  a  large  number  of  private  offerings  in  this  holy  precinct.** 


^  east  of  the  XanthuB  (Strabo  xiv. 
p.  951;  Ptol.  V.  3).  Scylax  (Peripl. 
P*  98)  Beems  to  place  it  some  distance 
°P  the  stream,  but  his  text  is  probably 
corrupt  in  this  place.  The  site  is  fixed 
^th  certainty  by  ruins  and  inscriptions 
(Beaufort's  Karamania,  p.  5;  Ionian 
^tiq.  vol.  iii.  p.  85 ;  Fellows's  Lycia, 
P-  416  to  p.  419),  and  the  name  still 
*^ere8  to  the  place. 

According  to  Servius  (ad  JEn.  iv.  143) 
f  poUo  delivered  oracles  here  during  the 
*^  winter  months,  while  during  the  six 
ivimmer  months  he  gave  responses  at 
^os.    Compare  Hor.  Od.  iii.  4,  64. 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
^'•s  done  by  Xerxes  after  the  revolt  of 
^yloo,  of  which  Ctesias  speaks  (Exc. 
^wb.  §  22).  Arrian  relates  that  Xerxes 
ttot  only  plundered  but  destroyed  the 
^ple  on  his  return  from  Greece  (vii. 
^J7;  comp.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1049).  It  is 
likely  that  the  revolt  was  connected 
^  the  disasters  of  the  Grecian  expe- 
^tion,  and  that  Xerxes,  on  taking  the 
^^t  maltreated  the  priests,  plundered 
^temple,  and  diminished  its  strength 
J*  *  fortress,  to  which  purpose  it  may 
Jj'e  been  turned  during  the  siege.  But 
^  fvriaictg^fw  of  Arrian  is  too  strong 
'*orl  It  may  be  remarked  that  Strabo 
^^•«  the  milder  term  icaT4(nrcurtv. 
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*  The  great  temple  of  Babj^on,  re- 
garding which  the  Greeks  have  left  so 
naany  notices,  is  beyond  all  doubt  to  be 
identified  with  the  enormous  mound 
which  is  named  Mnjellibih  by  Rich,  but 
to  which  the  Arabs  universally  apply 
the  title  of  BdbU.  In  the  description, 
however,  which  Herodotus  gives  of  this 
famous  building  he  would  seem  to  have 
blended  architectural  details  which  ap- 
plied in  reality  to  two  difTerent  sites ;  his 
measurement  of  a  stade  square  answering 
pretty  well  to  the  circumference  of  Babil, 
and  his  notices  also  of  the  chapels  and 
altars  of  the  god  being  in  close  agree- 
ment with  the  accounts  preserved  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the 
high  place  of  Merodach  at  Babylon; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elevation 
of  seven  stages  one  above  the  other,  and 
the  construction  of  a  shrine  for  the  di- 
vinity at  the  summit  of  the  pile,  must 
necessarily  refer  to  the  temple  of  the 
Planets  of  the  Seven  Spheres  at  Bor- 
sippa,  now  represented  by  the  ruins  of 
Bira-Nimrud.  A  full  account  of  both  of 
these  temples  is  given  from  the  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions  at  the  close  of  Book 
iii.,  "  On  the  Topography  of  Babylon," 
to  which  accordingly  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred.—[H.  C.  R.] 


liiVS  SOVKKKKllNS  OK  HAUYLON— SKMIRAMIS.  1Ux>k  1. 

IS  I.  Many  sovrrcipirt  liavr  nilod  over  this  city  of  Babylon, 
nuil  lent  tluir  aid  \o  the  laiihlin^  of  its  walls  and  tlie  ndorument 
«»r  its  teniplt's,  of  whom  I  shall  mixko  mention  in  my  Assyrian 
history.  Annui^  them  two  wen*  women.  Of  these,  the  earlier, 
failed  Sendramis,  held  the  thrime  live  p^^nerations  before  the 
latf  r  i»rini'ess."  Slu»  raisinl  etulain  emlmnUnumts  well  worthy  of 
iusnri'tit»n,  in  tlu»  plain  nt^r  Uahylon,  to  control  the  river,  whii-li, 
till  then,  nseil  to  overllow,  and  tlocHl  the  whole  conntry  ronnd 
aUuit. 

IS.\  The  later  of  tlu»  two  queens,  wln»se  name  was  Nitoeris.  a 
wiser  primv^'-s  than  lu»r  pnulei'issor,  not  only  left  l>ehind  her.  as 
memorials  of  luM*  tHruj^iney  oi  tlu»  thn»ne.  the  works  which  1 
«*hall  present ly  dest'Hhe,  hut  also,  oltservinu:  the  jnvat  power  and 
restless  enterprise  ot*  ihe  MimK-s,  wht>  had  taken  so  large  a 
mnnher  o!  eilies.  and  amonir  them  Nineveh,  and  exjHVting:  to  Iv 
aitaeUiHl  in  her  turn,  made  all  pi^ssiMe  exertions  to  increase  th*- 
derenees  ot'  her  empiri\  And  tirsT.  wlun-as  the  river  Euphrates, 
which  tnivei-ses  the  city,  nin  formerly  with  a  stniiirht  cimrsi'  to 
r»ab\lon,  she,  b\  certain  oxv-avations  wl:i.-h  she  made  at  s^'me 
diM^uuv  up  I  lie  >:i\v.::i.  rtuideixrl  it  s«.^  windiuir  that  it  ci:»mes 
llnw  s^'>cr:il  tiv.u^  i:\  si^ht  cf  tht»  >;i:ue  viii^ice,  a  Tillage  in 
VvN\:i:i,  which  is  cail-v^l  Arvt^  riA-:^ ;'  aiid  to  tliis  day.  they  whu 
weuld  o^  t'rv»:u  cr.r  sea  te  R,' yl  n.  en  d..^>:r.:i:^  to  the  river 
jc-.'.i-h  shrvv  f.nu's,  ;ii:d  vii  tV.^v  ■::::  r- v.:  days,  ;i:  t:usver\-  pLv.v. 
Sr.,^  ;;'.Sk^  uu»lc  ;r.'.  V  v.ilvkV.kv.-.:  v.:  :•*  ..J  •;•.  '..  si : ;•  ■  :'  "hv  E;::'lLrai«>. 
uc-.-..;vr'.:::  l\:h  tcr  Irtss .::■•.  ,1:;:  ':.  i/:::.  .i:..:  .;-.:j  .1  Uisin  f'-r  a 
l.ijvv  ci  .:r\;i:  w;i\  /.'.x'^c  Ivi).  :  .  .'.  ^  :il  : ..-:  i:  v'l  t:>j  >tr:ar.i. 
u'-.-.  V.  w:i>  >'.:•.  *N  .VTYW :>.:-.    :     :"._    ■,.;:.:   .'...:■    rh-v  ..-i^i^o  t" 
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number  of  curves,  and  the  voyage  be  rendered  circuitous,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  it  might  be  necessary  tg  skirt  the 
lake  and  so  make  a  long  round.  All  these  works  were  on  that 
side  of  Babylon  where  the  passes  lay,  and  the  roads  into  Media 
were  the  straightest,  and  the  aim  of  the  queen  in  making  them 
was  to  prevent  the  Modes  from  holding  intercourse  with  the 
Babylonians,  and  so  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  her  aftiiirs. 

186.  While  the  soil  from  the  excavation  was  being  thus  used 
for  the  defence  of  the  city,  Nitocris  engaged  also  in  another 
undertaking,  a  mere  by-work  compared  with   those  we  have 
already  mentioned.   The  city,  as  I  said,  was  divided  by  the  river 
into  two  distinct  portions.     Under  the  former  kings,  if  a  man 
wanted  to  pass  from  one  of  these  divisions  to  the  other,  he  had 
to  cross  in  a  boat ;  which  must,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  very 
troublesome.      Accordingly,  while   she  was  digging  the   lake, 
Nitocris  bethought  herself  of  turning  it  to  a  use  which  should  at 
once  remove  this  inconvenience,  and  enable  her  to  leave  another 
monument  of  her  reign  over  Babylon.     She  gave  orders  for  the 
hewing  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  and  when  they  were  ready 
SLTkd  the  basin  was  excavated,  she  turned  the  entire  stream  of 
Hie  Euphrates  into  the  cutting,  and  thus  for  a  time,  while  the 
baan  was  filling,  the  natural  channel  of  the  river  was  left  dry. 
Forthwith  she  set  to  work,  and  in  the  first  place  lined  the  banks 
of  the  stream  within  the  city  with  quays  of  burnt  brick,  and  also 
fc>ricked  the   landing-places  opposite   the  river-gates,  adopting 
throughout  the  same  fashion  of  brickwork  which  had  been  used 
in  the  town  wall ;  after  which,  with  the  materials  which  had 
heen  prepared,  she  built,  as  near  the  middle  of  the  town  as 
possible,  a  stone  bridge,  the  blocks  whereof  were  bound  together 
^^th  iron  and  lead.     In  the  daytime  square  wooden  platforms 
^"ere  laid  along  from  pier  to  pier,  on  which  the  inhabitants 
^^ossed  the  stream ;  but  at  night  they  were  withdrawn,  to  pre- 
"^ont  people  passing  from  side  to  side  in  the  dark  to  commit 
'^bberies.    When  the  river  had  filled  the  cutting,  and  the  bridge 
^as  fim'shed,  the  Euphrates  was  turned  back  again  into  its  ancient 
^Kid ;  and  thus  the  basin,  transformed  suddenly  into  a  lake,  was 
**^en  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  wtis  made,  and  the  inha- 
bitants, by  h(4p  of  the  biisin,  obtained  the  advantage  of  a  bridge. 
187.  It  was  this  same  princess  by  whom  a  remarkable  decej)- 
^ion  was  planned.     She  had  her  tomb  constructed  in  the  upper 
part  of  one  of  the  principal  gateways  of  the  city,  high  above  the 
^^ads  of  the  passers  by,  with  this  inscription  cut  upon  it : — "  If 

s  2. 
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there  be  one  among  my  successors  on  the  throne  of  B 
who  is  in  want  of  treasure,  let  him  open  my  tomb,  and  1 
much  as  he  chposes, — not^  however,  unless  he  be  truly  ir 
for  it  will  not  be  for  his  good."  This  tomb  (continued  unt< 
until  Darius  came  to  the  kingdom.  To  him  it  seemed  s 
strous  thing  that  he  should  be  unable  to  use  one  of  the  g 
the  town,  and  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  lying  id 
moreover  inviting  his  grasp,  and  he  not  seize  ujwn  it.  J 
could  not  use  the  gate  because,  as  he  drove  through,  th 
body  would  have  been  over  his  head.  Accordingly  he  < 
the  tomb  ;  but  instead  of  money,  found  only  the  dead  bo<3 
a  writing  which  said — "  Hadst  thou  not  been  insatiate  c 
and  careless  how  thou  gottest  it,  thou  wouldst  not  have  1 
open  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead." 

188.  The  expedition  of  Cyrus  was  undertaken  against  1 
of  this  princess,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  his  father 
netus,^  and  was  king  of  the  Assyrians.  The  Great  King 
he  goes  to  the  wars,  is  always  supplied  with  provisions  ea 
prepared  at  home,  and  with  cattle  of  his  own.  Water  to 
the  river  Choaspes,  which  flows  by  Susa,^  is  taken  vnt\i  h 
his  drink,  as  that  is  tlie  only  water  wliich  the  kings  of 
taste.^  Wherever  he  travels,  he  is  attended  by  a  num 
four-wheeled  cars  drawn  by  mules,  in  which  the  Choaspes 
ready  boiled  for  use,  and  stored  in  flagons  of  silver,  is 
with  liim  from  place  to  place. 

189.  Cyrus  on  his  way  to  Babylon  came  to  the  banks 
Gyndes,^   a    stream   which,   rising   in    the    Matienian 


"    Herodotus   probably  regards  this  mentions  both  names.     But  tl 

Labynetus  as  the  son  of  the  king  men-  writers  are  probably  mistakei 

tioned  in  chap.  74.  garding  the   £ul(CU8  and  Cho 

•  For  a  description  of  the  situation  different  rivers.    The  term  Eula 

and  present  state  of  Susa,  see  note  on  of  Daniel)  seems  to  have  been 

Book  iii.  ch.  68.     There  is  no  doubt  to  the  eastern  branch  of  the 

that  the  Choaspes  is  the  modem  Kerkhah.  which,  leaving  the  main  strean 

(See  Journal  of  the  Qeograph.  Soc,  vol,  Pul^  joined  the  Shapur,  and  flo' 

ix.,part  i.  pp.  88,  89.)  the  Karun  at  Ahuraz.    (^See  Lofli 

^    This  statement   of    Herodotus  is  deea  and  Susiana,    pp.   424-43( 

echoed  by  various  writers  (Plutarch,  de  water  of  both  the  Kfwnn  and  the 

Exil.   vol.   ii.   p.   601,    D;   Athenscus,  is  said  at  the  present  day  to  bee 

Dcipnosoph.  ii.  23,  p.  171;  Solinus,  Po-  and  the  natives  vaunt  the  supei 

lyhist.  xU.  p.  83;  Euatath.  ad  Dionys.  these  two  rivers  over  all  other  st 

Perieg.  1073,  &c.).  Some  add  to  it,  that  springs  in  the  world  (Journal  o 

no  one  but  the  king  (Solin.  1.  s.  c),  or  Society,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  p.  89). 

no  one  but  the  king  and  his  eldest  son  «    The  Gyndea   is   undoubtc 

(Agathocles,  Fr.  5),  might  drink  the  IHydlah,  since,  —  firstly,  —  the 

Choaspes  water.     What  most  say  of  the  other  futvkfahle  stream  after  th 

Choaspes,  Strabo  reports  of  the  Eulaous  Zab  on  the  road  between  Sai 

(xv.  p.  1043),  and  PHny  (H.  N.  xxxi.  3)  Susa  (vide  infra,  v.  52);  and  s* 
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tains,^  runs  through  the  countiy  of  the  Dardanians,*  and  empties 
itself  into  the  river  Tigria  The  Tigris,  after  receiving  the  6y ndes, 
flows  on  by  tlie  city  of  Opis/  and  discharges  its  waters  into  tlie 
Erythraean  sea.  When  Cyrus  reached  this  stream,  wliich  could 
only  be  passed  in  boats,  one  of  the  sacred  white  horses  accom- 
panying his  march,  full  of  spirit  and  liigh  mettle,  walked,  into 
the  water,  and  tried  to  cross  by  himself;  but  the  current  seized 
him,  swept  him  along  with  it,  and  drowned  him  in  its  depths. 
Cyrus,  enraged  at  the  insolence  of  the  river,  threatened  so  to 
break  its  strength  that  in  future  even  women  should  cross  it 
easily  without  wetting  their  knees.  Accordingly  he  put  off  for 
a  time  his  attack  on  Babylon,  and,  dividing  his  army  into  two 


Qo  other  river  of  any  consequence  could 
have  to  be  crossed  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  Tigris  on  the  march  from 
^gbatana  to  Babylon.  Were  it  not  for 
these  circumstances  the  river  Oanglr, 
which  is  actually  divided  at  Mendalli 
into  a  multitude  of  petty  streams,  and 
completelv  absorbed  in  inigatiou,  might 
seezn  to  have  a  better  claim  (Jour,  of 
Geogr.  Soc.  ut  sup.  p.  46). 

3  These  Matieni  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Matieni  of  Asia  Minor, 
^nrho  may  have  been  of  the  same  race 
C<iuery,  Medes  I  the  d  of  Mada  passing 
irnto  f ,  as  in  iia,wcO'tfiaUe\  but  were  a 
distinct  people.  Herodotus  seems  to 
Assign  to  these  Matieni  the  whole  of  the 
xxKountain  range  from  the  sources  of  the 
X>iy^lah  near  Hamadan  to  those  of  the 
-<4*Yxs  (Araxes)  near  Erzeroum  i^  Upper 
-^rmeniA  (vide  infrk,  ch.  202). 

[The  term  Matieni  may  perhaps  be  a 

■ixere  generic  word  for  **  people."    The 

^^«bylonian  word,  at  any  rate,  which  is 

5*^ea  for  a  country  may  be  read  as  rmitn 

**:^  the  singular,  and  inatiya  or  matcin  in 

^^e  plural,  being  in  fact  identical  with 

"^l^ie  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  n».-H.C.B.] 

^  No   other  writer  mentions  Darda- 

^Xians  in  these  parts.     It  has  been  pro- 

^^^Dsed  to  read  iih  Aapaiuyi — Bi*  *Apfif' 

^^£ifr, — and  8i^  Aapv4oty.     The  only  va- 

^*i.ou8  reading  in  the  MSS.  favours  the 

^«iBt  emendation.  It  is  8iap8ay^»y,  which 

^X«s  all  the  letters  of  8t^  Aapviwy  with  a 

Single  dislocation.     The  ruins  of  Dameh 

^%ill  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Zaniacan 

^:>«fore  it  joins  the  Diyalah,  and  before 

't^lie  united  rivers  issue  from  the  moun- 

"^^•MDS  into  the  plain  of  Shfthrizw-, 

[It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
^■>ttrneh  has  not  been  a  place  of  any  con- 
sequence either  in  the  ancient  or  modem 
geography  of  the  country.  It  wiis  merely 


selected  by  the  Kurdish  emirs  for  their 
residence  about  five  centuries  back  on 
account  of  the  strength  of  the  position. 
Aaphdytoi  may  very  well  mean  "  the 
holders  of  the  passes,"  and  thus  exactly 
apply  to  the  tribes  along  the  banks  of 
the  upper  i>i//d/aA.— H.C.R.] 

^  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  Hero- 
dotus, who  has  therefore  been  accused 
of  ignorance  by  Rennell  (Geography  of 
Herod.  §  9,  p.  202).  But  the  situation 
of  Opis  is  uncertain.  Strabo,  by  calling 
it  an  emporium  (xvi.  p.  1051)  might 
lead  us  to  imagine  that  its  position  was 
low  down  the  river.  Xenophon's  narra- 
tive (Anab.  ii.  iv.  13-25),  it  must  be 
granted,  makes  this  impossible.  Still, 
however,  Opis  may  have  been  a  little 
below  the  junction  of  the  Diyalah  with 
the  Tigris,  or  at  the  point  of  confluence. 

[If  we  remember  that  Xenophon's 
Median  Wall  is  the  enceinte  of  Babylon) 
and  that  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Tigris 
at  Sittace,  which  was  on  the  road  from 
Babylon  to  Susa,  we  can  hardly  fail  of 
identifying  the  Diyalah  with  the  Physcus 
of  Xenophon  (Anab.  ii.  iv.  25),  and  thus 
recognising  Opis  in  the  ruins  oiKhafoji^ 
near  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers. 
The  name  of  Physcus^  probably  comes 
from  /TwpJwAa,  the'title  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  district  of  Sulvmmieh,  through 
which  the  Diyilah  flows.  In  the  name 
of  Opis  we  have  perhaps  a  Greek  nomi- 
natival ending  fLs  in  Is.  The  cuneiform 
orthography  is  Ifupiya^  and  I  rather 
think  that  Khufitji  is  a  mere  corruption 
of  the  original  name.  The  name  of  Sit- 
tace, or,  more  properly,  Pnittace,  seems 
to  be  wi-itten  in  the  inscriptions  as  Pat- 
sitiiy  without  the  Scythic  guttural  termi- 
nation. It  must  have  heen  situated  at 
least  as  low  down  the  Tigris  as  the  mo- 
dern fort  of  the  Zobeid  chief.— H.C.R.] 
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parts,  he  marked  out  by  ropes  one  hundred  and  eighty  trenches 
on  each  side  of  the  Gyndes,  leading  off  from  it  in  all  directions, 
and  setting  his  army  to  dig,  some  on  one  side  of  the  river,  some 
on  the  other,  he  accomplished  his  threat  by  the  aid  of  so  great  a 
nimiber  of  hands,  but  not  without  losing  thereby  the  whole 
summer  season. 

190.  Having,  however,  thus  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
Gyndes,^  by  dispersing  it  tlirough  three  hundred  and-  sixty 
channels,  Cyrus,  with  the  first  approach  of  the  ensuing  spring, 
marched  forward  against  Babylon.    The  Babylonians,  encamped 


®  RennoU  sensibly  remarks  (p.  202) 
that  the  story  of  Cvrus's  dividing  the 
Qyndes  is  a  very  childish  one,  in  the 
imimier  in  irhich  it  is  told.  He  supposes 
that  the  river  was  swollen,  and  that  the 
sole  object  of  Cyrus  was  to  effect  the 
passage.  But  this  explanation  is  unsa- 
tisfactory. It  is  not  conceivable  that 
Cyrus  proceeded  against  Babj»'lon  un- 
prejMkred  for  the  passage  of  great  ri- 
vers. Boats  must  have  abounded  on 
the  streams,  and  rafts  supported  by  in- 
flated skins,  which  were  in  constant  use 
ii|K)n  them,  as  the  Nimrud  sculptures 
show,  could  have  been  constructed  ra- 
pidly. Even  if  it  had  been  necessary  to 
divide  the  Gyndes,  in  order  to  make  it 
fordable,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
of  entirely  dispersing  it,  and  so  w^asting 
a  whole  summer.  And  if  this  was  the 
only  means  by  which  Cyrus  could  pass 
'  the  compai*atively  small  stream  of  the 
Diydlah,  how  did  he  get  across  the 
Tigris? 

If  wo  accept  the  fact  of  the  dispersion, 
the  true  explanation  would  seem  to  bo, 
that  Cyrus  had  already  resolved  to  at- 
tempt the  capture  of  Babylon  by  the 
means  which  he  subsetjuently  adopted, 
and  thought  it  necessary  to  practise  his 
army  in  the  art  of  draining  off  the  waters 
from  a  stream  of  uioderate  size  before  at- 
tempting the  far  great^jr  work  of  making 
the  Euphrates  fordable.  He  may  not 
have  been  aware  of  the  artificial  i-eser- 
voir  which  rendered  his  task  at  Babylon 
comparatively  easy,  or  not  have  antici- 
pated the  neglect  which  converted  a 
means  of  defence  to  the  assailed  into  a 
convenience  to  the  assailing  party. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Orote  ac- 
cepts the  narrative  of  Herodotus  as  it 
stands,  apparently  seeing  hi  it  no  im- 
probability. At  least  he  offers  no  ex- 
planation of  the  condxict  of  Cyrus  (Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  'J84,  285). 


[I  incline  to  regard  the  whole  story 
as  a  fable,  embodying  some  popular  tra- 
dition with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
great  hydraulic  works  on  the  DiydUih 
below   the   Hamaran  hills,  where  the 
river  has  been  dammed  across  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  i\  perfect  net* 
work  of  canals  have  been  opened  out 
from  it  on  either  side.    The  principal  of 
those  canals  to  the  east,  now  named 
lieloib-oz  {Bapdffpod  in  Theophanes,  and 
Baniz  ntd,    or    *'  hog  river,"    of   the 
Arabs),  is  apparently  of  extreme  anti- 
quity, the  stream  having  worked  itself 
a  bed  in  the  alluvial  soil  nearly  50  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  country.     There 
are  fullv  360  streams  of  water  derived 
from    the   Diydlah^    including  all   the 
branch  cuts  from  the  seven  great  canals. 
If  Cyrus  did  indeed  execute  these  works, 
I  lis  object  must  have  been  to  furnish 
means  of  irrigation  to  the  country,  and 
such  a  motive  was  scarcely  likely  to 
have  influenced  him  when  he  was  con- 
ducting a  hostile  expedition  against  Ba- 
bylon.    Moivover,  if  he  marched  upon 
Babylon  by  the  high  road  leading  from 
the  Persian  mountains,  he  would  have 
had  no  occasion  to  cross  the  Diytiltth  at 
all.     The  direct  route  must  have  fol- 
lowed  the  left  bank  of  the   river  to 
Opis,  near  which  waa  the  passage  of  the 
Tigris. 

The  name  of  the  river  Gyndes  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  cuneiform  A'A»<- 
('"«,  a  city  and  district  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  adjoining  Huumka^  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Saitlana- 
palus.  It  is  at  any  rate  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  all  the  names  by  which  this 
river  has  been  known  in  modem  times, 
Tiimeri'ii^  S/iimmif  AW*nc<m,  and  Diydhth^ 
ai*e  those  of  cities  on  its  banks,  and  the 
same  system  of  nomenclature  may  very 
well  be  supposed  to  have  existediii  an- 
tiquity.—H.  C.  U.] 
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without  their  walls,  awaited  liis  coming.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  city,  in  which  the  Babylonians  were 
defeated  by  the  Persian  king,  whereupon  they  withdrew  within 
their  defences.  Here  they  shut  themselves  up,  and  made  light 
of  his  siege,  having  laid  in  a  store  of  provisions  for  many  years 
in  preparation  against  this  attack;  for  when  they  saw  Cyrus 
conquering  nation  after  nation,  they  were  convinced  that  he 
v^ould  never  stop,  and  that  their  turn  would  come  at  last,*-'' 

191.  Cyrus  was  now  reduced  to  great  perplexity,  as  time  went 
3n  and  he  made  no  progress  against  the  place.  In  this  distress 
3ither  some  one  made  the  suggestion  to  him,  or  he  bethought 
liimself  of  a  plan,  which  he  proceeded  to  put  in  execution.  He 
placed  a  portion  of  his  army  at  the  point  where  the  river  enters 
the  city,  and  another  body  at  the  back  of  the  place  where  it 
issues  forth,  with  orders  to  march  into  the  town  by  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  as  soon  as  the  water  became  shallow  enough:  he 
then  himself  cbew  off  vnth  the  un warlike  portion  of  his  host,  and 
made  for  the  plac^e  where  Nitocris  dug  the  basin  for  the  river, 
where  he  did  exactly  what  she  had  done  formerly :  he  turned 
the  Euplu^tes  by  a  canal  into  the  basin,'  which  was  then  a 
Qiarsh,  on  which  the  river  sank  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
uatural  bed  of  the  stream  became  fordable.  Hereupon  the 
Persians  who  had  been  left  for  the  purpose  at  Babylon  by  the 
river-side,  entered  the  stream,  which  had  now  suiJk  so  as  to 
reach  about  midway  up  a  man's  thigh,  and  thus  got  into  the 
town.  Had  the  Babylonians  been  apprised  of  what  Cyrus  was 
ibout,  or  had  they  noticed  their  danger,  they  would  never  have 
illowed  the  Persians  to  enter  the  city,  but  would  have  destroyed 
:hem  utterly ;  for  they  would  have  made  fast  all  the  street-gates 
k^'hich  gave  upon  the  river,  and  mounting  upon  the  walls  along 
joth  sides  of  the  stream,  would  so  have  caught  the  enemy  as  it 
Nere  in  a  trap.  But,  as  it  was,  the  Persians  came  upon  them 
3y  sur])ri8e  and  so  took  the  city.  Owing  to  the  vast  size  of  the 
jlace,  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  parts  (as  the  residents  at 
[Babylon  declare)  long  after  the  outer  portions  of  the  town  were 
aken,  knew  nothing  of  what  had  chanced,  but  as  they  were 
mgaged  in  a  festival,  continued  dancing  and  revelling  until  they 

'  Mr.  Grote  says  that  Cyrus  "  caused  into  the  sitnic  resenoir — is    r^v   \l- 

tiudher  reservoir  and  amdher  canal   of  /ai^k — which  was  at  the  time  a  marsh 

jommunicatiou  to  be   dug,  by   means  —  iov^rav    %Kos.      And    indeed,    had 

>f  which  he  drew  off  the  water  of  the  he  done  oUierwise,  he  would  have  ex- 

Euphr.ited  "  (vol  iv.  p.  'Js:>).     liut  He-  |>ended  time  and  labom*  very  umiecos- 

•odotus.  say 6  that  ho  turned  the  river  sarily. 
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leamt  the  capture  but  too  certainly.     Such,  then,  were  the  ci 
cumstances  of  the  first  taking  of  Babylon.^ 

192.  Among  many  proofs  which  I  shall  bring  forward  of  tl 
power  and  resources  of  the  Babylonians,  the  following  is  < 
special  account.  The  whole  country  under  the  dominion  of  tl 
Persians,  besides  paying  a  fixed  tribute,  is  parcelled  out  inl 
divisions,  which  have  to  supply  food  to  the  Great  King  and  h 
army  during  different  portions  of  the  year.®  Now  out  of  tl 
twelve  months  which  go  to  a  year,  the  district  of  Babylc 
furnishes  food  during  four,  the  other  regions  of  Asia  durir 
eight ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Assyria,  in  respect  of  resource 
is  one-tliird  of  the  whole  of  Asia.  Of  all  the  Persian  goven 
monts,  or  satrapies  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives,^  this  is  I 
far  the  best.  When  Tritantsechmes,  son  of  Artabazus,^  held 
of  the  king,  it  brought  him  in  an  artaba  of  silver  every  da; 
The  artaba  is  a  Persian  measure,^  and  holds  three  choenix< 
more  than  the  medimnus  of  the  Athenians.     He  also  ha 


^  HerodotuB  intends  to  contrast  this 
first  capture  with  the  second  capture  by 
Darius  Hystaspes,  of  which  he  speaks 
in  the  latter  portion  of  the  third  Book. 
We  learn,  however,  by  the  mode  of 
speech  used,  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  former  occasion  on  which  the  city 
of  Babylon  had  been  taken  by  an  enem^. 

>  See  the  Essay  appended  to  Book  iii., 
"  On  the  Persian  System  of  Adminis- 
tration and  Qovemment/* 

*  The  native  orthography  of  the  word, 
which  the  Greeks  wrote  o-arpcCinis,  is 
"  khshatrapd."  .  It  is  found  twice  in  the 
Behistun  inscription  (Col.  iii.  1.  14  and 
1.  55).  The  etymology  has  been  much 
disputed  (see  Qesen.  Hebr.  Lex.  p.  41. 
Eng.  ed.);  but,  as  **  khshatram  **  is  used 
throughout  the  inscriptions  for  "crown** 
or  "empire,"  we  can  scarcely  be  mis- 
taken in  regarding  "  khshatrapa  **  as 
formed  of  the  two  roots  '*  khshatram,** 
and  "pa."  The  latter  word  signifies  in 
Sanskrit  "to  preserve,  uphold,"  whence 
it  appears  that  a  Satrap  is  "  one  who 
upholds  the  crown.**  (Of.  Col.  Rawlin- 
son*s  Vocabulary  of  the  ancient  Persian 
language,  pp.  116-7.) 

2  We  hear  of  a  Tritantaechmes,  **  son 
of  ArtabannSf  brother  of  Darius  Hystas- 
pes,**  in  Book  vii.  ch.  82,  from  which 
place  it  might  appear  that  this  passage 
should  be  corrected.  But  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  same  person  is  intended  in 
both  instances.  Indeed,  as  Herodotus 
seems  to   speak  of  his  own  personal 


knowledge,  it  is  probable  that  the  Ti 
tanta>chmes  here  mentioned  was  Satn 
of  Babylon  at  the  time  of  Herodotuj 
visit  (about  n.c.  450),  in  which  case  it 
scarcely  possible  that  he  should  ha 
been  the  same  person  who  30  years  b 
fore  was  one  of  the  six  superior  genen 
of  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

[The  name  of  Tritanteocbmes  is  of  co 
siderable  interest  because  it  points 
the  Vedic  traditions,  which  the  Persia 
brought  with  them  from  the  Indus,  ai 
of  the  currency  of  which  in  the  time 
Xerxes  we  have  thus  distinct  eviden< 
The  name  means  •*  strong  as  Tritan'*- 
this  title,  which  et^ologically  mea 
"three-bodied,**  bemg  the  Sanscrit  a] 
Zend  form  of  the  famous  Feridun 
Persian  romance,  who  divided  the  woi 
between  his  three  sons,  Selm,  Tur,  a] 
Erij.— H.C.R.] 

'  This  is  the  same  name  as  the  arc 
of  modem  Egypt,  and,  like  the  medimn 
is  a  cum  measure.     The  arddt  is  neai 
five  English  bushels,  and  contains  8  iiu 
This,  too,  is  the  Latin  nwdiusy  which  h 
was  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  Greek  » 
diinnm.     But  the  ardch  differs  in  que 
tity  from  the  artaba. 
1  medimmts  =  48  chcmices,  or  6  Latin  mod 
1  malius  =  8  chivniccs, 
1  artaba  =  51  chicnices  (48 -|- 3). 
1  art<Jiba  =  little  more  than  G^  inodiK 
1  77kx2tr»  =  nearly  1  peck,  Enjclish. 
1  ar<a6a  =  about  If  bushel.— [(i.W.] 
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belonging  to  his  own  private  stud,  besides  war-horses,  eight 
hundred  stallions  and  sixteen  thousand  mares,  twenty  to  each 
staUion.  Besides  which  he  kept  so  great  a  number  of  Indian 
hounds,*  that  four  large  villages  of  the  plain  were  exempted  from 
all  other  charges  on  condition  of  finding  them  in  food. 

193.  But  little  rain  falls  in  Assyria,*^  enough,  however,  to 
make  the  com  begin  to  sprout,  after  which  the  plant  is  nourished 
and  the  ears  formed  by  means  of  irrigation  from  the  river.® 


*  Concerning  these  famous  dogs  see 
Bahr's  Ctesias  (Indie.  Excerpt.  §  5), 
and  Arist.  Hist.  An.  viii.  '^8. 

Models  of  favourite  dogs  are  fre- 
qnently  found  in  excavating  the  cities 
of  Babylonia.  Some  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum,  obtained  from  the 
bunting  palace  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon 


at  Nineveh.  They  are  of  small  size, 
and  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
dog,  which  is  commonly  a  word  indica- 
tive of  their  hunting  prowess.  The  sub- 
joined representation  of  an  Indian  dog 
is  from  a  terra-cotta  fragment  found  by 
Col.  Rawlinson  at  Babylon. 


Indian  Hound.    (From  a  Babylonian  tablet). 


*  Rain  is  very  rare  in  Babylonia  during 
wie  summer  months,  and  productiveness 
^•pends  entirely  on  irrigation.  During 
*«•  spring  there  are  constant  showers, 
Md  at  other  times  of  the  year  rain  falls 
fraqnently,  but  irregularly,  and  never  in 
great  quantitiefl.  The  heaviest  is  in 
December.  In  ancient  times,  when  irri- 
gation was  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  it  ia  at  present,  the  meteorology 


of  the  country  may  probably  have  been 
different.— [H.  C.  R.J 

*  At  the  present  day  it  is  not  usual 
to  trust  even  the  first  sprouting  of  the 
com  to  nature.  The  lands  are  laid 
under  water  for  a  few  days  before  the 
com  is  sown;  the  water  is  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  seed  scattered  upon  the 
moistened  soil. — [H.  C.  R.] 
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For  the  river  does  not,  as  in  Egy})t,  overflow  the  corn- 
its  own  accord,  but  is  spread  over  them  by  the  hand,  c 
help  of  engines/  The  whole  of  Babylonia  is,  like  Egy 
sected  with  canals.  The  largest  of  them  all,  which  rung 
the  whiter  sun,  and  is  impassable  except  in  boats,**  ii 
from  the  Euphrates  into  another  stream,  called  the  T: 
river  upon  which  the  town  of  Nineveh  formerly  stood.* 
the  countries  that  we  know  there  is  none  which  is  so  fr 
grain.  It  makes  no  pretension  indeed  of  growing  the 
olive,  the  vine,  or  any  other  tree  of  the  kind ;  hut  in  g 
so  fruitful  as  to  yield  commonly  two-hundred-fold,  and  v 
production  is  the  greatest,  even  three-hundred-fold.  T] 
of  the  wheat-plant  and  barley-plant  is  often  four  fi 
breadth.  As  for  the  millet  and  the  sesame,  I  shall  n 
what  height  they  grow,  though  within  my  own  knowle 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  what  I  have  already  written  co 
the  fruitftilness  of  Babylonia  must  seem  incredible  to  tl 
have  never  visited  tlio  country.^     The  only  oil  thoy  use 


'  The  engine  intended  by  Herodotus 
soems  to  have  been  the  common  hand- 
swipe,  to  which  alone  the  name  of  Kr}\<i>- 
irtfiov  would  properly  apply.  The  ordi- 
nary method  of  irrigation  at  the  present 
day  is  by  the  help  of  oxen,  which  draw 
the  water  from  the  river  to  the  top  of 
the  bank  by  means  of  ropes  passed  over 
a  roller  working  between  two  upright 
posts.  Accounts  of  this  process  wiU  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Col.  Chesuey 
(Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  65:)), 
and  Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains, Part  1.  ch.  X.).  Occasionally, 
however,  the  hand-swipe  is  used.  Col. 
Chesney  says: — "  When  the  bank  is  too 
high  to  throw  up  the  water  in  this  man- 
ner "  (viz.  with  a  basket)  "  it  is  raised 
by  another  process  equally  simple.  A 
wooden  lever,  from  13  to  15  feet  long, 
is  made  to  revolve  freiely  on  the  top  of 
a  post  3  or  4  feet  high,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  lever  projecting 
over  the  river,  with  a  leather  bucket  or- 
closely  made  basket  of  date-branches, 
Huspendod  from  the  extremity:  this  is 
balanced  when  full  of  water  by  means 
of  a  bucket  of  earth  or  stones  at  the 
other  end,  and  this  simple  machine  is  so 
well  contrived  that  very  slight  manual 
exei-tion  will  raise  the  bucket  sufficiently 
high  to  empty  its  contents  into  a  cistern 
t)r  other  kind  of  receptacle,  from  whence 
it  is  dispersed  over  the  fields  by  means 
of  numerous  small  channels."  (Compjirc 
Ijtiyiu-d's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  loy). 


liepresen  tat  ions  of  hand-s 
been  found  on  the  mouumen 


i 

Iland-swlpc*.    (From  a  slab  of  Sei 

*  Tliis  probably  refers  to  t 
Nahr  Malcha,  the  gi-eut  worl 
chailnezzar,  which  left  the  Ei 
the  modem  Felugia,  and  ei 
Tigris  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ei 
of  the  Gyndes  {J)itjdfaJi). 
has,  however,  repeatedly  cJ 
coui-se  since  its  original  co 
and  the  ancient  bed  cannot  b 
tinuously  traced. — [H.  C.  R.] 

*  Reloe  translates  ^(re'xe*  is 
trap'  hy  Nti'os  tSKis  offcTjTo 
tiuued  to  thai  p-ut  of  the  Ti 
Nineveh  stands ; "  thus  placin; 
in  Assyria,  above  fhe  alluvi 
no  canal  is  possible,  and  givi 
pression  that  Nineveh  was  s 
the  time  of  Herodotus ! 

»  The  fertility  of  Babylon 
brated  by  a  number  of  ancie 
Theophrastiis,  the  disciple  ol 


Chap.  193, 194. 
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from  the  sesame-plant.^  Palm-trees  grow  in  great  numbers  over 
the  whole  of  the  flat  country,^  mostly  of  the  kind  which  bears 
friiit,  and  this  fruit  supplies  them  with  bread,  wine,  and  honoy. 
They  are  cultivated  like  the  fig-tree  in  all  respects,  among  others 
in  this.  The  natives  tie  the  fruit  of  the  male-palms,  as  they  are 
called  by  tlie  Greeks,  to  the  branches  of  the  date-bearing  palm, 
to  let  the  gall-fly  enter  the  dates  and  ripen  them,  and  to  prevent 
the  fruit  from  falling  off.  The  male-palms,  like  the  wild  fig- 
frees,  have  usually  the  gall-fly  in  their  fruit.* 

194.  But  that  which  surprises  me  most  in  the  land,  after 

the  city  itself,   I  will  now  proceed   to   mention.     The   boats 

.  wliich  come  down  the  river  to  Babylon  are  circular,  and  made  of 

skins.    The  franjes,  which  are  of  willow,  are  cut  in  the  country 

of  the  Armenians  above  Assyria,  and  on  these,  which  serve  for 


speaks  of  it  in  his   History  of  Plants 
(viii.  7).     BeroBua  (Fr.  1)  says  that  the 
land  produced  naturally  wheat,  barley, 
tile  pulse  called  ochrys,  sesame,  edible 
»oots  named  .'/on^/a",  palms,  apples,  and 
^^^elled  fruits  of  various  kinds.    Strabo, 
H>parently  following  Herodotus,  men- 
tions the  barley  as  returning  often  300 
^•=>M  (xvi.  p.  1054).     Pliny  says  that  the 
'^heat  is  cut  twice,  and   is  afterwards 
fTood  keep  for  beasts  (Hist.  Nat.  xviii. 
^ ''X    Modems,  while  bearing  testimony 
*^^  t.he  general  fact,  go  less  into  details, 
^ch  says: — ** The  air  is  salubrious,  and 
tne-  soil  extremely    fertile,   producing 
5^"^at  quantities  of  rice,  dates,  and  grain 
^^  different  kinds,  though  it  is  not  culti- 
y^t«d  to  above  half  the  degree  of  which 
^^  ia  susceptible."    (First  Memoir,  p.  1 2.) 
Colonel  Chesney  (Euphrat.  Exp.  vol.  ii. 
l*p.   G02,    603)   remarks, —  "  Although 
greatly  changed  by  the  neglect  of  man, 
^X^Qse  portions  of  Mesopotamia  which 
^J^  still  cultivated,  as  the  country  about 
^illah,  show  that  the  region  has  all  the 
fertility  ascribed  to  it  by  Herodotus ;  " 
^d  he  anticipates  that  "  the  time  may 
^ot  be  distant  when  the  date-groves  of 
^he  Euphrates  may  bo  intei-spersed  with 
flourishing  towns,  surroimded  with  fields 
of  the  finest  wheat,  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive plantations  of  indigo,  cotton, 
Wd  Bugar-cane." 

J  Mr.  Layard  informs  us  that  this  is 
•^  the  case  with  respect  to  the  people 
^the  plains  (Nineveh,  Part  ii.  eh.  vi.). 
Th«  olive  is  cultivated  on  the  flanks  of 
Mount  Zagros,  but  Babylonia  did  not 
«tend  80  far. 

"  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  from 
^he  town  (Hillah)/'  my^  Ker  Porter, 


**  both  up  and  down  the  Euphrates  the 
banks  appear  to  be  thicklv  sliaded  with 
groves  of  date-trees."  (Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  335.)  There  is  reason  to  believe  tliat 
anciently  the  country  was  very  much 
more  thickly  wooded  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  palm  will  grow  wherever  water  is 
brought.  In  ancient  times  the  whole 
country  between  the  rivers,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  tract  intervening 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  mountains, 
was  artificially  irrigated.  At  present 
cultivation  extends  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  great  streams. 

[The  sylvan  character  and  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  country,  which  after- 
wards so  much  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  Arabs,  are  particularly  noticed 
by  Ammianus  and  Zosimus  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  mai*ch  of  Julian's  army 
across  Mesopotamia  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris.  A  forest  of  verdure,  says 
Ammianus,  extended  from  this  point  as 
far  as  Mesene'  and  the  shores  of  the  sea. 
Compare  Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  3,  with 
Zosim.  iii.  ]>.  173-9— H.  C.  R.) 

*  Thoophrastus  first  pomted  out 
the  inaccuracy  of  this  statement  (Hist. 
Plant,  ii.  9).  Several  writers,  among 
them  Larcher  and  Bahr,  have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  Herodotus  is  pro- 
bably right  and  Theophrastus  wrong. 
Modem  travellers,  however,  side  with 
the  naturalist  against  the  historian.  All 
that  is  require*!  for  fructification,  they 
tell  us,  is,  that  the  pollen  from  the 
blossoms  of  the  male  palm  should  come 
into  contact  with  the  fruit  of  the  female 
palm  or  date-tree.  To  secure  this,  the 
pnictice  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  is 
still  observed. 
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hulls,  a  covering  of  skins  is  stretched  outside,  and  thus  the  boats 
are  made,  without  either  stem  or  stem,  quite  round  like  a  shield. 
They  are  then  entirely  filled  with  straw,  and  their  cargo  is  put 
on  board,  after  which  they  are  suffered  to  float  down  the  stream. 
Their  chief  freiglit  is  wine,  stored  in  casks  made  of  the  wood  of 
the  palm-tree.*  They  are  managed  by  two  men  who  stand 
upright  in  them,  each  plying  an  oar,  one  pulling  and  the  other 
pushing.^  Tlie  boats  are  of  various  sizes,  some  larger,  some 
smaller;  the  biggest  reach  as  high  as  five  thousand  talent»' 
burthen.  Each  vessel  hiis  a  live  ass  on  board ;  those  of  larger 
size  have  more  than  one.  When  they  reach  Babylon,  the  cargo 
is  landed  and  offered  for  sale ;  after  which  the  men  break  up 
their  boats,  sell  the  straw  and  the  frames,  and  loading  their  asses 
with  the  skins,  set  off  on  their  way  back  to  Armenia.  The 
current  is  too  strong  to  allow  a  boat  to  return  up-stream,  for 
wliich  reason  they  make  their  boats  of  skins  rather  than  wood. 
On  their  return  to  Armenia  they  build  fresh  boats  for  the  next 
voyage.  


•  Col.  Chesney  and  Mr.  Layard, 
adopting  the  conjecture  of  Valla  {(fkoivt- 
mitov  for  ipotyiKTiiovs),  speak  of  the  quan- 
tity of  palm-wine  brought  to  Babylon 
from  Armenia.  But  there  are  two  ob- 
jections to  this.  Babylonia,  the  land  of 
dates,  would  not  be  likely  to  import 
the  spirituous  liquor  which  can  be  dis- 
tilled from  that  fruit ;  and  the  mountain 
tract  of  Armenia  could  not  produce  it. 
It  was  no  doubt  <fraj>e-mtie  that  Babylon 
imported  from  the  regions  higher  up 
the  river,  though  perhaps  scarcely  from 
Armenia,  which  is  too  cold  for  the 
vine. 

[Grape  wine  is  now  brought  to  Bagh- 
dad from  Kcrhtkt  but  not  from  Armenia, 
where  the  vine  does  not  grow. — H.O.R.] 

^  Boats  of  this  kind,  closely  resem- 
bling coracles,  are  represented  in  the 
Nineveh  sculptures,  and  still  ply  on 
the  Euphrates.  "  The  Kufa,"  we  read 
in  Ker  Porter,  "  is  of  close  willow  work, 
well  -coated  with  the  bituminous  sub- 
stance of  the  country — perfectiif  circidary 
it  resembles  a  large  bowl  on  the  surface 
of  the  sti-eam.**  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p. 
2G0.)  Mr.  Layard  adds,  that  these  boats 
are  '' sometimes  cocervd  with  skins,  over 
which  the  bitumen  is  smeared."  (Nine- 
veh, Part  II.  ch.  V.)  Col.  Chesney  also 
says,  (vol.  ii.  p.  640),  "In  some  in- 
stances, though  but  rarely  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  basket-work  is  covered  with 
leather  .  .  .  but  the  common  method  is 


to  cover  the  bottom  with  bitumen.** 
(Col.  Rawliuson,  however,  doubts  the 
existence  of  '*  kufaa  c<trercd  fith  skins,*' 
which  he  has  never  seen,  an<l  of  which 
he  hivs  never  heard,  on  either  river.) 


KufiL    (From  Col.  Chemey.) 

The  kufas  are  used  chiefly  on  the  lower 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  are  not  ortii- 
narily  broken  up,  being  too  valuable. 
But  the  rafts  which  descend  the  streams 
from  their  upper  portions,  which  are 
formed  of  wood  and  reeds  supported  by 
inflated  skins,  have  exactly  the  same 
fate  as  the  boats  of  Herodotus.  "  Wheu 
the  rafts  have  been  imloaded  they  ar© 
broken  up,  and  the  beams,  wood,  and 
twigs  are  sold  at  a  considerable  profit  .  . 
The  skins  are  brought  back  either  ujk)u 
the  shoulders  of  the  rafbmen,  or  upon 
donkeys,  to  Mosul  or  Tekrit,  where  tho 
men  employed  in  the  navigation  usually 
reside."  (Layard's  Nineveh,  Part  i.  ch. 
xiii.) 


Chap.  104, 196. 
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195.  The  dress  of  the  Babylonians  is  a  linen  tunic  reaching  to 
the  feet,  and  above  it  another  tunic  made  in  wool,  besides  which 
they  have  a  short  white  cloak  thrown  round  them,  and  shoes  of 
a  peculiar  fashion,  not  unlike  those  worn  by  the  BoDotians. 
They  have  long  hair,  wear  turbans  on  their  heads,  and  anoint 
their  whole  body  witli  perfumes.^    Every  one  carries  a  seal,** 


''  The  dress  of  the  Babylonians  ap- 
pears on  the  cylinders  to  be  a  species  of 
flounced  robe,  reaching  from  their  neck 
to  their  feet.  In  some  representations 
there  is  an  appearance  of  a  division  into 
two  garments;  the  upper  one  being  a 
sort  of  short  jacket  or  tippet,  flounced 
like  the  under-robe  or  petticoat.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  x^av^'toy  or  short 
cloak  of  Herodotus.  The  long  petticoat 
would  be  his  KiOify  voirivtK^s  \lv€os. 
The  upper  woollen  tunic  may  be  hidden 
by  the  tippet  or  x^ay^'">y. 

The  long  hair  of  the  Babylonians  is 


very  conspicuous  on  the  cylinders.  It 
either  depends  in  lengthy  tresses  which 
fall  over  the  back  and  shoulders,  or  is 
gathered  into  what  seems  a  club  behind. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  head-dress ; 
the  most  usual  are  a  low  cap  or  turban, 
from  which  two  curved  horns  branch 
out,  and  a  high  crown  or  mitre,  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  is  very  remarkable. 
It  is  uncertain  which  of  these  is  the 
filrpa  of  Herodotus. 

The    woodcuts    annexed  will   illus- 
trate the  above. 


•  The  Babylonian  cylinders  above 
referred  to,  of  which  there  are  some 
thousands  in  the  Museums  of  Europe, 
are  undoubtedly  the  'seals*  of  Hero- 
dotus. Many  impressions  of  them  have 
been  found  upon  clay-tablets.  They 
are  round,  from  half  an  inch  to  three 
inches  in  length  (the  generality  being 
about  an  inch  long),  and  about  one- 
third  of  their  length  in  diameter.  They 
are  of  various  materials.  The  most 
usual  IB  a  composition  in  which  black 
manganese  seems  to  be  the  principal 


ingredient;  but  besides  this  they  have 
been  found  of  amethyst,  rock-crystal, 
cornelian,  agate,  blood-stone,  chalce- 
dony, onyx,  jasper,  serpentine,  pyrites, 
&c.  They  are  hollow,  being  pierced 
from  end  to  end;  either  for  the  purpose 
of  being  worn  strung  upon  a  cord,  or 
perhaps  to  admit  a  metal  axis,  by  means 
of  which  they  were  rolled  upon  the  clay, 
so  as  to  leave  their  impression  on  it. 
(See  Laywxi's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
602-609.) 

[The  inscription  on  the  cylinders  is 
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and  a  walking-stick,  carved  at  the  top  into  the  fonn  of  an  apple, 
a  rose,  a  lily,  an  eagle,  or  something  similar ;  *  for  it  is  not  their 
habit  to  use  a  stick  without  an  ornament. 

196.  Of  their  customs,  whereof  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an 
account,  the  following  (which  I  understand  belongs  to  t^em  in 
common  with  the  Illyrian  tribe  of  the  Eneti  *)  is  the  wisest  in 
my  judgment     Once  a  year  in  each  tillage  the  maidens  of  age 


usually  the  name  of  the  owner,  with 
that  of  his  father,  and  an  epithet,  sig- 
nifying the  servant  of  such  or  such  a 
god,  the  divinity  being  named  who  was 
supposed  to  have  presided  over  the 
wearer's  birth,  and  to  have  him  under 
his  protection.     In  almost  every  < 


even  on  the  cylinders  found  at  Nineveh 
— the  language  and  character  ai*e  Clml- 
du?an  Scytliic,  and  not  Assyrian  Semitic, 
though  when  mere  names  and  cpitheU 
occur  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them. — H.  C.  R.] 


Bitbyloniau  Seals. 
1.  £xt«!mal  view.        2.  Hvctlon. 

^  Upon  the  cylinders  the  Babylonians 
are  fi^uently,  but  not  invariably,  re- 
presented with  sticks.  In  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  the  officers  of  the  court  have 
always  sticks,  used  apjmrently  as  ntavcs 
of  office.  The  heads  of  these  are  oft^en 
elaborately  wrought.  At  I'ersepolis  the 
officers  of  the  Persian  court  bear  similar 
staves.  Ornaments  of  the  nature  des- 
cribed by  Herodotus,  which  may  have 
been  the  heads  of  walking-sticks,  are 
often  found  amoug  the  ruins  of  the 
Babylonian  cities. 

^  The  Eneti  or  Heneti  are  the  same 
with  the  Venetians  of  later  times  (Liv. 
i.  1).     According  to  one  accoimt  they 


(From  Layard.) 
3.  luiprv«don  on  clajr  tablet 

came  to  Italy  with  Antenor  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  were  Paphlagonians. 
Niebuhr  thinks  they  could  not  have 
been  lUyrians,  or  Polybius  would  have 
noticed  the  fact  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i. 
p.  104,  Engl.  Tr.\  and  conjectures  that 
they  wei*o  Liburuians,  quoting  Virgil  as 
authority. 

"  Anti  ii(»r  potuU       

lllyriiiw  penetran•^iIlU:^  .niqiie  Intlma  tutus 
Ki-Kiia  Libumorum."  -  -ft'«.  i.  243-5. 

l$ut  may  not  the  Liburuians  have  been 
an  Illyrian  tribe  ?  Sen-ius  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  passage  says  that  the  king 
of  the  Venetians  at  this  time  was  GflnotuB, 
an  fUyrian. 
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to  many  were  collected  all  together  into  one  place ;  while  the 
men  stood  round  thera  in  a  circle.  Then  a  herald  called  up 
the  damsels  one  by  one,  and  offered  them  for  sale.  He  began 
with  the  most  beautiful.  When  she  was  sold  for  no  small  sum 
of  money,  he  offered  for  sale  the  one  who  came  next  to  her  in 
beauty.  All  of  them  were  sold  to  be  wives.  The  richest  of  the 
Babylonians  who  wished  to  wed  bid  against  each  other  for  the 
loveliest  maidens,  while  the  humbler  wife-seekers,  who  were  in- 
different about  beauty,  took  the  more  homely  damsels  with 
marriage-portions.  For  the  custom  was  that  when  the  herald 
had  gone  through  the  whole  number  of  the  beautiful  damsels, 
he  should  then  call  up  the  ugliest — a  cripple,  if  there  chanced 
to  be  one — and  offer  her  to  the  men,  asking  who  would  agree  to 
take  her  with  the  smallest  marriage-portion.  And  the  man 
who  offered  to  take  the  smallest  sum  had  her  assigned  to  him. 
Hie  marriage-portions  were  furnished  by  the  money  paid  for 
the  beautiful  damsels,  and  thus  the  fairer  maidens  portioned 
out  the  uglier.  No  one  was  allowed  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  man  of  his  choice,  nor  might  any  one  carry  away 
tlie  damsel  whom  he  had  purchased  without  finding  bail  really 
and  truly  to  make  her  his  wife ;  if,  however,  it  turned  out  that 
they  did  not  agree,  the  money  might  be  paid  back.  All  who 
liked  might  come  even  from  distant  villages  and  bid  for  the 
women.  This  was  the  best  of  all  their  customs,  but  it  has  now 
fallen  into  disuse.^  They  have  lately  hit  upon  a  very,  different 
plan  to  save  their  maidens  from  violence,  and  prevent  their 
being  torn  from  them"  and  carried  to  distant  cities,  which  is  to 
bring  up  their  daughters  to  be  courtesans.  This  is  now  done  by 
all  the  poorer  of  the  common  people,  who  since  the  conquest 
have  been  maltreated  by  their  lords,  and  have  had  ruin  brought 
upon  their  families. 

197.  The  following  custom  seems  to  me  the  wisest  of  their 
institutions  next  to  the  one  lately  praised.  They  have  no  phy- 
sicians, but  when  a  man  is  ill,  they  lay  him  in  the  public 
square,  and  the  passers-by  come  up  to  him,  and  if  they  have 
ever  had  his  disease  themselves  or  have  known  any  one  who 
has  suffered  from  it,  they  give  him  advice,  recommending 
him  to  do  whatever  they  found  good  in  their  own  case, 
or   in  the  case  known  to  them;   and  no  one  is  allowed  to 


a  Writers  of  the  Augustan  age  (Strabo,  their  day.  The  latter  testimony,  coming 
XTi.p.  1058;  Nic.  Damaac.  p.  152;  Orelli)  from  a  native  of  DamaacuB,  is  particu- 
mention  this  custom  as  still  existing  in     larly  valuable. 
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pass  the  sick  man  in  silence  without  asking  him  what  his  ail- 
ment is. 

198.  They  bury  their  dead  in  honey ,^  and  have  funeral  lamen- 
tations like  the  Egyptians.  WTien  a  Babylonian  has  consorted 
with  his  wife,  he  sits  down  before  a  censer  of  burning  incense, 
and  the  woman  sits  opposite  to  him.  At  dawn  of  day  they 
wash ;  for  till  they  are  washed  they  will  not  touch  any  of  their 
common  vessels.  This  practice  is  observed  also  by  the  Ara- 
bians. 

199.  The  Babylonians  have  one  most  shameful  custom. 
Every  woman  bom  in  the  country  must  once  in  her  life  go  and 
sit  down  in  the  precinct  of  Venus,  and  there  consort  with  a 
stranger.  Many  of  the  wealthier  sort,  who  are  too  proud  to 
mix  with  the  others,  drive  in  covered  carriages  to  the  precinct^ 


*  Modem  researches  show  two  modes 
of  burial  to  have  prevailed  in  ancient 
Babylonia.  Ordinarily  the  bodies  seem 
to  have  been  comprc^ed  into  urns  and 
baked,  or  burnt.  Thousands  of  funeral 
urns  are  found  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
cities.  Coffins  are  also  found,  but  rarely. 
These  are  occasionally  of  wood  (Rich's 
First  Memoir,  pp.  31-2),  but  in  general 


succession  of  the  same  cemeteries,  that 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
to  wiiat  particular  age  and  nation  the 
various  modes  of  sepulture  that  have 
been  met  with  belonged.    The  burial- 
places,  however,  of  the  primitive  Hamite 
Chaldoeans  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  well  described  by 
him  in  his  two  papers  on  Mugheir  an(S- 
Abu-Shahrein    in  the  Journal  of  th^ 
Asiatic  Society  (vol.  xv.  part  ii.).     In*- 
these    burial-places  the  skeletons   ar^^ 
sometimes    found    laid   out    in    bricl^ 
vaults,  but  more  generally  reposing  oc^ 
a  small  brick  platform,  with  a  potter}?^ 
cover  over  them,  very  like  a  moden:^ 
dish-cover.    Some  of  these  covers  arc^ 


Babylonian  Coffin  and  Lid.    (Layard.) 


of  the  same  kind  of  pottery  as  the  urns. 
Specimens  brought  from  Warka  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum;  they  re- 
semble in  shaj:)e  the  Egyptian  mummy- 
cases.  These  coffins  might  have  been 
filled  with  honey,  but  they  are  thought 
to  belong  to  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod. 

[So  many  races  have  successively  in- 
habited  Babylonia,  and   made   use  in 


now  in  th»}  British  Museum.  The 
coffins  from  Warka,  of  green  glased 
pottery,  and  shaped  like  a  slipper- 
bath  (represented  above),  belonged  pro- 
bably to  the  Chaldeans  of  ^e  Par- 
thian age,  the  figures  in  relief  which 
are  stamped  upon  them  being  of  an 
entirely  different  character  from  the 
figures  on  the  antique  cylinder-seals. 
The  funeral  jars,  again,  which  seem  to 


Chap.  199. 
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followed  by  a  goodly  train  of  attendants,  and  there  take  their 
station.  But  the  larger  number  seat  themselves  within  tlie 
holy  enclosure  with  wreaths  of  string  about  their  lieads, — and 
here  there  is  always  a  great  crowd,  some  coming  and  others 
going ;  lines  of  cord  mark  out  paths  in  all  directious  among  the 
women,  and  the  strangers  pass  along  them  to  make  their 
choice.  A  woman  who  has  once  taken  her  seat  is  not  allowed 
to  return  home  till  one  of  the  strangers  throws  a  silver  coin 
into  her  lap,  and  takes  her  with  him  beyond  the  holy  ground. 
When  he  throws  the  coin  he  says  these  words — "The  goddess 
Mylitta  prosper  thee."  (Venus  is  called  M3ditta  by  the  Assy- 
rians.) The  silver  coin  may  be  of  any  size ;  it  cannot  be  re- 
fused, for  that  is  forbidden  by  the  law,  since  once  thrown  it 
is  sacred.  The  woman  goes  wdth  the  first  man  who  tlirows  her 
money,  and  rejects  no  one.  When  she  has  gone  with  him,  and 
so  satisfied  the  goddess,  she  returns  home,  and  from  that  time 
forth  no  gift  however  great  will  prevail  with  her.  Such  of  the 
women  as  are  tall  and  beautiful  are  soon  released,  but  others 


have  been  used  for  ordinary  burial,  and 
which  are  to  be  found  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  every  Babylonian  ruin,  are, 
I  belieye,  of  all  ages,  from  the  earliest 
Chaldscan  times  down  to  the  Arab  con- 
quest. Ashes  are  sometimes  found  in 
these  jars,  but  it  is  far  more  usual  to 
meet  with  a  skeleton  oompressed  into  a 
BinaU  space,  but  with  the  bones  and 
cranium  uncalcined;  and  in  all  such 
cases  as  have  fallen  under  my  personal 

VOL.  I. 


observation,  I  have  found  the  mouth  of 
the  jar  much  too  narrow  to  admit  of 
the  possibility  of  the  cranium  passing  in 
or  out;  so  that  either  the  clay  jar  must 
have  been  moulded  over  the  corpse,  and 
then  baked,  which  would  account  for 
the  ashes  inside,  or  the  neck  of  the  jar 
must  at  any  rate  have  been  added  sub- 
sequently to  the  other  rites  of  interment. 
In  some  cases  two  jars  are  joined  toge- 
ther by  bitumen,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
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who  are  ugly  have  to  stay  a  long  time  before  they  can  fulfil  the 
law.  Some  liave  waited  three  or  four  years  in  tlie  precinct.* 
A  custom  very  much  like  tliis  is  found  also  in  certain  parts  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus. 

200.  Such  are  the  customs  of  the  Babylonians  generally. 
There  are  likewise  three  tribes  among  them  who  eat  nothing 
but  fish.^  These  are  caught  and  dried  in  the  sun,  after  whicli 
they  are  brayed  in  a  mortar,  and  strained  through  a  linen  sieve. 
Some  prefer  to  make  cakes  of  this  material,  while  others  bake 
it  into  a  kind  of  bread. 

.  201.  When  Cyrus  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, he  conceived  the  desire  of  bringing  the  Massagetse  under 
Iiis  dominion.  Now  the  Massagetaj  are  said  to  be  a  great  and 
warlike  nation,  dwelling  eastward,  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun, 


corpse  being  laid  at  fuU  length  instead 
of  being  compressed  into  a  small  com- 
pass, with  the  knees  resting  on  the 
shoulders.  The  wooden  coffins  obserred 
by  Rich  must  have  been  of  the  Moham- 
medan period.— H.  C.  R.] 

*  This  unhallowed  custom  is  men- 
tioned among  the  abominations  of  the 
religion  of  the  Babylonians  in  the  book 
of  Baruch  (vi.  4;J): — "The  women  also 
with  cords  about  them,  sitting  in  the 
ways,  bum  bran  for  perfume;  but  if 
any  of  them,  drawn  by  some  that 
passeth  by.  lie  with  him,  she  reproaches 
her  fellow,  that  she  was  not  thought 
as  worthy    as  herself,    nor    her  cord 


broken."    Strabo  also  speaks  of  it  (ivi. 
p.  1058). 

^  The  inhabitants  of  the  marshes  in 
lower  Babylonia,  against  whom  the  As- 
syrian kings  so  often  make  war  (Layard's 
Monuments  of  Nineveh,  2nd  series, 
plates  25,  27, 28),  are  probably  intended ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  fish 
formed  really  at  any  time  their  sole 
food.  The  marshes  must  always  have 
abounded  with  water-fowl,  and  they 
now  support,  besides,  vast  herds  of 
buffaloes,  which  form  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants  (see  Mr.  Layard's 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch.  xxiv.  pp.  553, 
554). 
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beyond  the  river  Araxes,  and  opposite  the  Issedonians.^     By 
many  they  are  regarded  as  a  Scythian  race.' 

202.  As  for  the  Araxes,  it  is,  according  to  some  accounts, 

larger,  according  to  others  smaller  than  the  Ister  (Danube).     It 

has  islands  in  it,  many  of  which  are  said  to  be  equal  in  size  to 

Lesbos.     The  men  who  iuliabit  them  feed  during  the  summer 

on  roots  of  all  kinds,  which  they  dig  out  of  the  ground,  while 

they  store  up  the  fruits,  which  they  gather  from  the  trees  at 

the  fitting  season,  to  serve  them  as  food  in  the  winter-time. 

Besides  the  trees  whose  fruit  they  gather  for  this  purpose,  tliey 

have  also  a  tree  which  bears  the  strangest  produce.     When 

they  are  met  together  in  companies  they  throw  some  of  it  upon 

the  fire  round  which  they  are  sitting,  and  presently,  by  the 

mere  smell  of  the  fumes  which  it  gives  out  in  burning,  they 

grow  drunk,  as  the  Greeks  do  with  wine.    More  of  the  fruit  is 

t^lien  thrown  on  the  fire,  and,  their  drunkenness  increasing,  they 

often  jump  up  and  begin  to  dance  and  sing.     Such   is  the 

^^jeount  which  I  have  heard  of  this  people. 

The  river  Araxes,  like  the  Gyndes,  which  Cyrus  dispersed 
Mjoio  three  hundred  and  sixty  channels,  has  its  source  in  the 
c^ountry  of  the  Matienians.  It  has  forty  mouths,  whereof  all, 
^sxcept  one,  end  in  bogs  and  swamps.  These  bogs  and  swamps 
^re  said  to  be  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  who  feed  on  raw  fish, 
^^nd  clothe  themselves  with  the  skins  of  seals.  The  other 
>:nouth  of  the  river  flows  with  a  clear  course  into  the  Caspian 
^Sea.** 

*  The  IiaedonianB  are  mentioned  re-  the  information  which  had  reached  him 

^)eatedly  in  Book  iv.     Their  seats  are  concerning  two  or  three  distinct  streams. 

^lot  very  distinctly  marked.     They  he  The  Araxes,  which  rises  in  the  Maticniau 

^ast   of  the   Argippseans  (iv.   25)  and  mountains,  whence  the  Oyndcs  floors,  can 

Qouth  of  the  Arimaspi  (ib.  27).    Rennell  only  be  the  modem  Aras,  which  has  its 

supposes  them  to  have  occupied  the  source  in  the  Armenian  mountain-range 

%ract  which  is  now  inhabited  by  the  near  Erzeroum,  and  running  eastward 

Sleuthes  or  Calmuck  Tatars.  joins  the  Kur  near  its  mouth,  and  falls 

"*  Herodotus  himself  admits  that  the  into  the  Caspian  on  the  west.     On  the 

^ess  and  mode  of  life  of  both  nations  other  hand,  the  Araxes,  which  separates 

'were  the  same.    Dr.  Donaldson  brings  the  country  oftheMassagets  (who  dwelt 

an  etymological   argument  in  support  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  ch.  2U4)  from 

of  the  identitv   (Varronianus,   p.   29).  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  would  seem  to  be 

According  to  him  the  word  Scyth  is  either  the  Jaxartes  (the  modem  Syhun) 

another  form  of  Qoth,  and  the  Massa-  or  the  Ox  us  {Jyhm).     The  number  of 

getsc,  Thyssagetse,  &c.  are  branches  of  mouths  and  great  size  of  the  islands 

the  Gothic  nation,  Massa-Goths,  Thyssa-  correspond  best  with  the  former  stream, 

Qoths,  &c.  while  the  division  into  separate  channels, 

'  The  geographical  knowledge  of  He-  and  the  passage  of  one  branch  into  the 

Todotus  seems  to  be  nowhere  so  much  Caspian,  agrees  strictly  with  the  former 

at  fault  as  in  his  account  of  this  river,  state  of  the  Jyhun  river.     (Infi-a,  Essay 

He  appears  to  have  confused  together  ix.  §  8.)                                                 To 
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Book  I. 


203.  The  Caspian  is  a  sea  by  itself,  having  no  connexion  with 
any  other.®  The  sea  frequented  by  the  Greeks,  that  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  wliich  is  called  the  Atlantic,  and  also 
the  Erythra?an,  are  all  one-  and  the  same  sea.  But  the  Caspian 
is  a  distinct  sea,  lying  by  itself,  in  length  fifteen  days'  voyage 
with  a  row-boat,  in  breadth,  at  the  broadest  part,  eight  days' 
voyage.^  Along  its  western  shore  runs  the  cliain  of  the  Cau- 
casus, the  most  extensive  and  loftiest  of  all  mountain-ranges.* 
Many  and  various  are  the  tribes  by  which  it  is  inhabited,  most 
of  whom  live  entirely  on  the  wild  fruits  of  the  forest.  In  these 
forests  certain  trees  are  said  to  grow,  from  the  leaves  of  which, 
pomided  and  mixed  with  wat^r,  the  inhabitants  make  a  dye, 
wherewith  they  paint  upoli  their  clothes  the  figures  of  animals ; 
and  the  figures  so  impressed  never  wash  out,  but  last  as  though 
they  had  been  inwoven  in  the  cloth  from  the  first,  and  wear  as 
long  as  the  garment. 

204.  On  the  west  then,  as  I  have  said,  the  Caspian  Sea  is 
bounded  by  the  range  of  Caucasus.     On  the  east  it  is  followed 


To  increase  the  perplexity,  we  are 
told  (iv.  11)  that  when  the  Massageteo 
dispossessed  the  Scythians  of  this  tract 
east  of  the  Caspian,  the  latter  people 
**  crossed  the  A  raxes,  and  entered  the 
land  of  Cimmeria,"  where  the  Wolga 
seems  to  be  intended.  (See  Wesseling 
ad  loc.)  Probably  the  name  Aras  (Rha) 
was  given  by  the  natives  to  all,  or  most, 
of  these  streams,  and  Herodotus  was  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  general 
geogi-aphy  to  perceive  that  d^erent 
rivers  must  be  intended. 

•  Here  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  Herodotus  was  much  in  advance  of 
his  age.  Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  and  Pliny  all  believed 
that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  connected 
with  the  Northern  Ocean  by  a  long  and 
narrow  gulf.  False  information  received 
at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests 
seems  to  have  made  geographical  know- 
ledge retrograde.  It  was  reserved  for 
Ptolemy  to  restore  the  Caspian  to  its 
true  position  of  an  inland  sea. 

^  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  exact 
comparison  between  the  actual  size  of 
the  Caspian  and  the  estimate  of  He- 
rodotus, since  we  do  not  know  what 
distance  he  intends  by  the  day's  voyage 
of  a  row'bimt.  No  light  is  thrown  on 
this  by  his  estimate  of  the  rate  of 
sailmj  vessels  (iv.  86). 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  compare 


^he  proportions.  Let  it  then  be  observed 
that  Herodotus  makes  the  length  a  little 
less  than  double  of  the  tjreat^st  breadth. 
He  is  careful  to  say  the  tjreatest,  not  the 
avercujc  breadth  (t^  thpyrdrri  iffri  avr^ 
Iwvrris),  Now  in  point  of  fact  the 
Caspian  is  750  miles  long  'from  north 
to  south,  and  about  400  imles  across  in 
the  broadest  part  from  east  to  west. 
These  numbers,  which  are  certainly 
near  the  truth,  are  exactly  in  the  pro- 
portion given  by  Herodotus  of  15  to  8. 
There  seems  to  be  great  reason,  there- 
fore, to  question  the  conclusions  of 
Bredow  and  others,  who  suppose  that 
Herodotus  measured  the  length  of  the 
Caspian  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
breadth  from  north  to  south,  and  was 
right  in  doing  so,  since  the  sea  of  Aral 
foiined  a  part  of  the  Caspian  in  ancient 
times.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
the  sea  had  so  entirely  altered  its  shape, 
and  yet  preserved  exactly  the  propor- 
tions of  its  ancient  bed. 

3  This  was  true  within  the  limits  of  our 
author's  geographical  knowledge.  Peaks 
in  the  Caucasus  attain  the  height  of 
17,000  feet.  Neither  in  Taurus,  nor 
in  Zagros,  nor  in  any  of  the  European 
Alps  is  the  elevation  so  great.  Herodotus 
was  ignorant  of  the  Himalaya,  and  even 
of  the  range  south  of  the  Caspian,  where 
Mount  Demavend  rises  to  a  height  ex- 
ceeding 20,000  feet. 
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by  a  vast  plain,  stretching  out  interminably  before  the  eye,^ 

the  greater  portion  of  which  is  possessed  by  those  Massagetae, 

against  whom  Cyrus  was  now  so  anxious  to  make  an  expedition. 

Many  strong  motives  weighed  with  liim  and  urged  him  on — his 

birth  especially,  which  seemed  something  more  than  human, 

and  his  good  fortune  in  all  his  former  wars,  wherein  he  had 

always  found,  that  against  what  country  scjever  he  turned  his 

arms,  it  was  impossible  for  that  people  to  escape. 

/      205.  At  this  time  the  Massageta3  were   ruled   by  a  queen, 

named  Tomyris,  who  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  tlie  late  king, 

had  mounted  the  throne.     To  her  Cyrus  sent  ambassadors,  with 

instructions  to  court  her  on  his  part,  pretending  that  he  wished 

to  take  lier  to  wife.     Tomyris,  however,  aware  tliat  it  was  her 

Ivingdom,  and  not  herself,  that  he  courted,  forbade  the  menTo 

€^pproach.     Cyrus,  theretore,  finding  that  he  did  not  advance 

liis  designs  by  this  deceit,  marched  towards  the  Araxes,  and 

Openly  displaying  his  hostile  intentions,  set  to  work  to  construct 

«  bridge  on  which  his  army  might  cross  the  river,  and  began 

Imilding  towers  upon  the  boats  which  were  to  be  used  in  tlie 

206.  Wliile  the  Persian  leader  was  occupied  in  these  labours, 
Tomyris  sent  a  herald  to  lum,  who  said,  "  King  of  the  Medes, 
<;ease  to  press  this  enterprise,  for  thou  canst  not  know  if  what 
^hou  art  doing  will  be  of  real  advantage  to  thee.  Be  content 
to  rule  in  peace  tliy  own  kingdom,  and  bear  to  see  us  reign 
over  the  countries  that  are  ours  to  govern.  As,  however,  I 
know  thou  wilt  not  choose  to  hearken  to  this  counsel,  since 
there  is  notliing  thou  less  desirest  than  peace  and  quietness, 
come  now,  if  thou  art  so  mightily  desirous  of  meeting  the 
Massagetae  in  arms,  leave  thy  useless  toil  of  bridge-making; 
let  us  retire  three  days'  march  from  the  river  bank,  and  do 
thou  come  across  with  thy  soldiers ;  or,  if  thou  likest  better  to 
give  us  battle  on  thy  side  tlio  stream,  retire  thyself  an  equal 
distance."  Cyrus,  on  this  ofler,  called  togetlier  tlie  chiefs  of 
the  Persians,  and  laid  the  matter  before  them,  requesting  them 
to  advise  him  what  he  should  do.  All  the  votes  were  in  favour 
of  his  letting  Tomyris  cross  the  stream,  and  giving  battle  on 
Persian  ground. 

207.  But  Cra»sus  the  Lydian,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting 


•''  The  deserts  of  Kharesui,  Kizilkouui,  &c.,  the  most  soutliern  portion  of  the 
»Stci)i)e  i-egitm. 
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of  the  chiefs,  disapproved  of  this  advice  ;  he  therefore  rose,  and 
liius  delivered  liis  sentiments  in  opposition  to  it :   "  Oh !  my 
king !  I  promised  thee  long  since,  that,  as  Jove  had  given  me 
into  thy  hands,  I  would,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  avert  im- 
pending danger  from  thy  house.     Alasl  my  own  sufferings,  by 
their  very  bitterness,  have  taught  me  to  be  keen-sighted  of 
dangers.     If  thou  deemest  thyself  an  immortal,  and  thine  army 
an  army  of  immortals,  my  counsel  will  doubtless  be  thrown 
away  upon  thee.     But  if  thou  feelest  thyself  to  be  a  man,  and 
I  a  ruler  of  men,  lay  this  first  to  heart,  that  there  is  a  wheel  on 
I  which  the  affairs  of  men  revolve,  and  that  its  movement  forbids 
jtho  same  man  to  be  always  fortunate.     Now  concerning  the 
matter  in  hand,  my  judgment  runs  counter  to  the  judgment  of 
thy  other  counsellors.    For  if  thou  agreest  to  give  the  enemy 
entrance  into  thy  country,  consider  what  risk  is  run !     Lose  the 
battle,  and  therewith  thy  whole  kingdom  is  lost.    For  assuredly, 
the  Massagetse,  if  they  win  the  fight,  will  not  return  to  their 
homes,  but  will  push  forward  against  the  states  of  thy  empire. 
Or  if  thou  gainest  the  battle,  why,  then  thou  gainest  far  less 
than  if  thou  wort  across  the  stream,  where  thou  mightest  follow 
up  thy  victory.     For  against  thy  loss,  if  they  defeat  thee  on 
thine  own  ground,  must  be  set  theirs  in  like  case.     Rout  their 
army  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  thou  mayest  push  at 
once  into  tlie  heart  of  their  country.     Moreover,  were  it  not  dis- 
grace intolerable  for  Cyrus  the  son  of  Cambyses  to  retire  before 
and  yield  groimd  to  a  woman  ?    My  counsel  therefore  is,  that 
we  cross  the  stream,  and  pushing  forward  as  far  as  they  shall 
fall  back,  then  seek  to  get  the  better  of  them  by  stratagem.     1 
am  told  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  good  things  on  which 
the  Persians  live,  and  have  never  tasted  the  great  delights  ol 
life.    Let  us  then  prepare  a  feast  for  them  in  our  camp ;  let 
sheep  be  slaughtered  without  stint,  and  the  winecups  be  filled 
full  of  noble  liquor,  and  let  all  manner  of  dishes  be  prepared : 
then  leaving  behind  us  our  worst  troops,  let  us  fall  back  towards 
the  river.     Unless  I  very  much  mistake,  when  they  see  the 
good  fare  set  out,  they  will  forget  all  else  and  fall  to.    Then  i1 
will  remain  for  us  to  do  our  parts  manfully." 

208.  Cyrus,  when  the  two  plans  were  thus  placed  in  contrasi 
before  him,  changed  his  mind,  and  preferring  the  advice  whicl 
Croesus  had  given,  returned  for  answer  to  Tomyris,  that  she 
should  retire,  and  that  he  would  cross  the  stream.  She  there 
fore  rt^tired,  as  she  had  engaged;  and  Cyrus,  giving  Croesui 
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into  the  care  of  his  son  Cambyses  (whom  he  had  appointed  to 
succeed  him  on  the  throne),  with  strict  charge  to  pay  him  all 
respect  and  treat  him  well,  if  the  expedition  failed  of  success ; 
and  sending  them  both  back  to  Persia,  crossed  ihe  river  with 
his  army. 

209.  The  first  night  aft^r  the  passage,  as  he  slept  in  the 

enemy's  coimtry,  a  vision  appeared  to  him.     He  seemed  to  see 

in  his  sleep  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Hystaspes,  with  wings  upon 

Ia is  shoulders,  shadowing  with  the  one,  wing  Asia,  and  Europe 

*vith  the  other.     Now  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Arsames,  was  of 

tlie  race  of  the  Achaemenidae,*  and  his  eldest  son,  Darius,  was 

*t;  that  time  scarce  twenty  years  old ;  wherefore,  not  being  of 

^S®  to  go  to  the  wars,  he  had  remained  behind  in  Persia.  When 

C?^rus  woke  from  his  sleep,  and  turned  the  vision  over  in  his 

^^^ind,  it  seemed  to  him  no  light  matter.     He  therefore  sent  for 

^Hlystaspes,  and  taking  him  aside  said,  "  Hystaspes,  thy  son  is 

^^-iscovered  to  be  plotting  against  me  and  my  crown.     I  will  tell 

^liee  how  I  know  it  so  certainly.     The  gods  watch  over  my 

^*^^ety,  and  warn  me  beforehand  of  every  danger.     Now  last 

^^  ight,  as  I  lay  in  my  bed,  I  saw  in  a  vision  the  eldest  of  thy 

^^-^Dns  with  wings  upon  his  shoulders,  shadowing  with  the  one 

"^"V^ing  Asia,  and  Europe  with  the  other.     From  this  it  is  certain, 

^-^^yond  all  possible   doubt,  that  he  is  engaged  in  some  plot 

"^^-gainst  me.    Return  thou  then  at  once  to  Persia,  and  be  sure, 

"^^hen  I  come  back  from  conquering  the  Massagetee,  to  have  thy 

^^on  ready  to  produce  before  me,  that  I  may  examine  him." 

210.  Thus  Cyrus  spoke,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  plotted 
-^^gainst  by  Darius ;   but  he  missed  the  true  meaning  of  the 

^dream,  which  was  sent  by  God  to  forewarn  him,  that  he  was 
^%o  die  then  and  there,  and  that  his  kingdom  was  to  fall  at  last 
^to  Darius. 

Hystaspes  made  answer  to  Cyrus  in  these  words  : — "  Heaven 
forbid,  sire,  that  there  should  be  a  Persian  living  who  would 
plot  against  thee !  If  such  an  one  there  be,  may  a  speedy 
death  overtake  him!  Thou  foundest  the  Persians  a  race  of 
slaves,  thou  hast  made  them  free  men:  thou  foundest  them 
subject  to  others,  thou  hast  made  them  lords  of  all.  If  a  vision 
has  announced  that  my  son  is  practising  against  thee,  lo,  I 


*  For  the  entire  genealogy  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes  (Vashtdspa)  and  grand- 
see  note  on  Book  vii.  ch.  11.  It  may  be  son  of  Arsanies  (Arshama).  He  traced 
observed  hei-e  that  the  inscriptions  con-  his  descent  through  four  ancestors  to 
firm  Herodotus  thus  far.     Darius  was  Achajmenes  (Hakhamanish). 
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resign  him  into  thy  hands  to  deal  with  as  thou  wilt."  Hystasp 
when  he  had  thus  answered,  recrossed  the  Araxes  and  hasten 
back  to  Persia,  to  keep  a  watch  on  his  son  Darius. 

211.  Meanwhile  Cyrus,  having  advanced  a  day's  march  frc 
the  river,  did  as  Croosus  had  advised  him,  and,  leaving  t 
worthless  portion  of  his  army  in  the  camp,  drew  off  with  1 
good  troops  towards  the  river.  Soon  afterwards,  a  detachme 
of  the  Massagetae,  one-third  of  their  entire  army,  led  by  Spi 
gapises,*  son  of  the  queen  Tomyris,  coming  up,  fell  upon  t 
lx)dy  which  had  been  left  belund  by  Cyrus,  and  on  th< 
resistance  put  them  to  the  sword.  Then,  seeing  the  banqii 
prepared,  they  sat  down  and  began  to  feast.  When  they  h 
eaten  and  drunk  their  fill,  and  were  now  sunk  in  sleep,  t 
Persians  under  Cyrus  arrived,  slaughtered  a  great  multituc 
and  made  even  a  larger  number  prisoners.  Among  these  Ic 
was  Spargapises  himself. 

212.  When  Tomyris  heard  what  had  befallen  her  son  ai 
her  army,  she  sent  a  herald  to  Cynus,  who  thus  addressed  t 
conqueror : — "  Thou  bloodtliirsty  Cyrus,  pride  not  thyself  < 
this  poor  success  :  it  was  the  grape-juice — which,  when  ye  drii 
it,  makes  you  so  mad,  and  as  ye  swallow  it  down  brings  up 
your  lips  such  bold  and  wicked  words — it  was  tliis  pois 
wherewith  thou  didst  ensnare  my  child,  and  so  overcamest  hi 
not  in  fair  open  fight.  Now  hearken  what  I  advise,  and 
sure  I  advise  thee  for  thy  good.  Restore  my  son  to  me  a: 
get  thee  from  the  land  unhanned,  triumphant  over  a  third  pi 
of  the  host  of  the  ]\Iassaget8B.  Kefuse,  and  I  swear  by  the  si 
the  sovereign  lord  of  the  Massageta),  bloodthirsty  as  thou  a 
I  will  give  thee  thy  fill  of  blood." 

213.  To  the  words  of  this  message  Cyrus  paid  no  manner 
regartl.  As  for  Spargapises,  the  son  of  the  queen,  when  t 
wine  went  off,  and  he  saw  the  extent  of  his  calamity,  he  ma 
request  to  Cyrus  to  release  liim  from  his  bonds;  then,  wh 
his  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  fetters  were  taken  from  1 
limbs,  as  soon  as  his  liands  were  free,  he  destroyed  himself. 


*  The  identity  of  this  name  with  the  father " — which  would'  bo  the  mean 

*' Sj>argapithe«,"    mentioned  as  a  Scy-  of  the  njime  in  Sanscrit— is  an  unsai 

thian  king  in  book  iv.  (ch.  76),  is  of  iui-  factory  compound.     And,  besides,   1 

portance  towards  determining  the  etlinic  ar  of  the  Sanscrit  invariably  clianges 

family  to  which  the  Massagetro  are  to  be  an  aspirate   or   guttural   in   the  Zei 

assigned.     The  Arian  derivfttioji  of  the  Poi-sian,    and  other  cognate   dialect 

word  (Svarga,  pitii)  is  remarkable.  svinia  in  fact  becoming  H<m;f  or  ifaruff 

[The  Arian  etymology  is  perhaiw  more  in  the  famous  ijtmnfiiz  or  Paradise 

appai-ent  than  i-eal.    At  least  "  Heaven  Persian  romance. — H.C.R.] 
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214.  Tomyris,  when  she  found  that  Cyrus  paid  no  heed  to 

her  advice,  collected  all  the  forces  of  her  kingdom,  and  gave 

him  battle.     Of  all  the  combats  in  which  the  barbarians  have 

engaged  among  themselves,  I  reckon  this  to  have  been  the 

fiercest     The  following,  as  I  understand,  was  the  manner  of 

it : — Firsts  the  two  armies  stood  apart  and  shot  their  arrows  at 

each  other ;  then,  when  their  quivers  were  empty,  they  closed 

and  fought  hand-to-hand  with  lances  and  daggers;    and  thus 

they  continued  fighting  for  a  length  of  time,  neither  choosing 

to   give  ground.     At  length  the  Massaget«B  prevailed.      The 

greater  part  of  the  army  of  the  Persians  was  destroyed  and 

Cyrus  himself  fell,  after  reigning  nine  and  twenty  years.   Search 

^^as  made  among  the  slain  by  order  of  the  queen  for  the  body 

^^  Cyrus,  and  when  it  was  found  she  took  a  skin,  and,  filling  it 

^Vill  of  human  blood,  she  dipped  the  head  of  Cyrus  in  the  gore, 

*^«^ying,  as  she  thus  insulted  the  corse,  "  I  live  and  have  con- 

^i^iered  thee  in  fight,  and  yet  by  thee  am  I  ruined,  for  thou 

"^-^i^okest  my  son  with  guile ;  but  thus  I  make  good  my  threat, 

^V:tid  give  thee  thy  fill  of  blood."    Of  the  many  different  accounts 

"^^^?'hich  are  given  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  this  which  I   have 

-'VDllowed  appears  to  me  most  worthy  of  credit.^ 


*  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
^^^count,  which  out  of  many  seemed  to 
^^^^  ur  author  most  worthy  of  credit,  was 
'^^Ter  really  the  most  credible.     Unwit- 
'^  ingly  Herodotus  was  drawn  towards  the 
-^^^^ost  romantic  and  poetic  version  of  each 
^s^tory,  and  what  he  admired  most  seemed 
'J:^  him  the  likeliest  to  be  true.     There 
Xji  no  insincerity  or  pretence  in  this.     In 
^-eal  good  faith  ho  adopts  the  most  per- 
"^ectly  poetic  tale  or  legend.     Ho  does 
"^ot,  like  Livy,  knowingly  falsify  his- 
tory. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  matter 
of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  his  tomb  at  Pasargadse, 
Touched  for  by  Aristobulus,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Alexander  (much  better 
reported  by  Arrian,  vi.  29,  than  by 
Strabo,  xv.  p.  108G),  seems  conclusive 
against  the  historic  truth  of  the  narra- 
tive of  Herodotus.  Larcher's  supposi- 
tion that  the  tomb  at  Piisargadse  was  a 
cenotaph  (Histoire  d'Herod.,  vol.  i.  p. 
509)  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  rela- 
tion in  Arrian,  whei-e  we  hear  not  only 
of  the  gold  sarcophagus,  but  of  the  body 
aUo,  whereof,  after  the  tomb  had  been 
violated,  Aristobulus  himself  collected 
Juid  intended  the  remains.     The  inscnj*- 


tion  too  (**  /  am  Ct/ruSf  the  son  of  Cam- 
byses,  who  founded  the  empire  of  the 
Persians,  and  ruled  over  Asia.  Grudge 
me  not  then  this  monument**)  could 
scarcely  have  been  placed  on  a  cenotaph. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  body  of  Cyrus  was  interred  in  the 
tomb  described,  after  Aristobulus,  in 
Arrian. 

According  to  Xenophon,  Cyrus  died 
peacefully  in  his  bed  (Cyrop.  viii.  vii.); 
according  to  Ctesias,  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  a  battle  which  he  fought 
with  the  Derbices,  and  died  in  camp  of 
his  wounds  (Persic.  Excerpt.  §  6-8).  Of 
these  two  authors,  Ctesias,  perhaps,  is 
the  less  imtnistworthy.  On  liis  autho- 
rity, conjoined  with  that  of  Herodotus,  it 
may  be  considered  certain,  1 .  That  Cyrus 
died  a  violent  death;  and  2.  That  he 
received  his  death-wound  in  fight ;  but 
against  what  enemy  must  continue  a 
doubtful  point. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  tomb  f>f  Cyrus  still  exists  at  Maty- 
A  uh,  the  ancient  Pasargada;.  On  a  square 
ba.se,  composed  of  immense  blocks  of 
beautiful  white  mai'ble,  rising  in  steps, 
stands  a  structure  so  closely  resembling 
the  description  of  Arrian,  that  it  seems 
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215.  In  their  dress  and  mode  of  living  the  Massagetse  resemb! 
the  Scythians.  They  fight  both  on  horseback  and  on  foe 
neither  method  is  strange  to  them :  they  use  bows  and  lance 
but  their  favourite  weapon  is  the  battle-axe.^  Their  arms  ai 
all  either  of  gold  or  brass.  For  their  spear-points,  and  arro^ 
heads,  and  for  their  battle-axes,  they  make  use  of  brass ;  £ 
head-gear,  belts,  and  girdles,  of  gold.  So  too  with  the  caparisc 
of  their  horses,  they  give  them  breastplates  of  brass,  but  emplc 
gold  about  the  reins,  the  bit,  and  the  cheek-plates-     They  uj 


Tomb  of  Cj'nw. 


scarcely  pcwsible  to  doubt  its  being  the 
tomb  which  in  Alexander's  time  con- 
tained the  body  of  Cyrus.  It  is  a  quad- 
rangular house,  or  rather  chamber,  built 
of  huge  blocks  of  marble,  5  feet  thick, 
which  are  shaped  at  the  top  into  a  sloping 
roof.  Internally  the  chamber  is  10  feet 
long,  7  wide,  and  8  high.  There  arc 
holes  in  the  marble  floor,  which  seem  to 
have  admitted  the  fastenings  of  a  sarco- 
phagus. The  tomb  stands  in  an  area 
marked  out  by  pillars,  whereon  occurs 
rejHjiitetlly  the  inscription  (written  both 
iu  Persian  and  in  the  so-called  Median), 
**  I  am  Cyrus  the  king,  the  Achscme- 
nian."  A  full  account,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  structure  (from  which  the  accompa- 
nying view  is  taken),  will  be  found  in 
Kor  Porter'n  Travels  (vol.  i.   pp.  498- 


506).  It  is  called  by  the  natives  t 
tomb  of  the  Mother  of  Solomon ! 

"  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  natu 
of  the  weapon  known  to  the  Greeks 
the  adyapif.  It  lias  been  taken  for  a  bi 
tle-axe,  a  bill-hook,  and  a  short  curv 
sword  or  scymitar.  Bahr  (ad  loc.)  i 
gards  it  as  identical  with  the  cuciMtm 
but  this  is  impossible,  since  it  is  me 
tioned  as  a  distinct  weapon  in  book  : 
(ch.  70.)  The  expression,  i^lvas  c 
ydpiSj  in  book  vii.  (ch.  64)  seems  to  poi 
to  the  battle-axe,  which  is  called  s<icr 
Armenian.     (Compare  the  Latin  sevuri 

[The  trdyapis  in  in  all  probability  t 
khmjiir  of  modern  Persia,  a  short,  curv* 
double-edged  da^pger,  almost  universal 
worn.  The  original  form  of  the  wo 
was  probably  si\ig*u\ — H.C.U.] 
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neither  iron  nor  silver,  having  none  in  their  country ;  but  they 
have  brass  and  gold  in  abundance.* 

216.  The  following  are  some  of  their  customs ; — ^Each  man 

bas  but  one  wife,  yet  all  the  wives  are  held  in  common ;  for 

this  is  a  custom  of  the  Massagetae  and  not  of  the  Scythians,  as 

the  Greeks  wrongly  say.     Human  life  does  not  come  to  its 

iiatural  close  with  this  people  ;  but  when  a  man  grows  very  old, 

all  his  kinsfolk  collect  together  and  offer  him  up  in  sacrifice ; 

offering  at  the  same  time  some  cattle  also.    After  the  sacrifice 

they  boil  the  flesh  and  feast  on  it ;  and  those  who  thus  end 

their  days  are  reckoned  the  happiest.     If  a  man  dies  of  disease 

they  do  not  eat  him,  but  bury  liim  in  the  ground,  bewailing  his 

il]-fc«tune  that  he  did  not  come  to  be  sacrificed.     They  sow  no 

gi^in,  but  live  on  their  herds,  and  on  fish,  of  which  there  is 

great  plenty  in  the  Araxes.    Milk  is  what  they  chiefly  drink. 

The  only  god  they  worship  is  the  sun,  and  to  him  they  offer  the 

l^orse  in  sacrifice ;  under  the  notion  of  giving  to  the  swiftest  of 

the  gods  the  swiftest  of  all  mortal  creatures.* 


*  Both  the  Ural  and  the  Altai  moun-  found    in  the   tumuli    which    abound 

^^oui  abound  in  gold.    The  richness  of  throughout  the  steppe  region, 

'^fi^e  regions  in  this  metal  is  indicated  •  So  Ovid  says  of  the  Persians — 

0>ook  iv.  eh.  27)  by  the  stories  of  the  ^.     ^         ,^_.      ..,„_.      ^    ^ 

Roia-guMrchng  Urypee,  and  the  ^maspi  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  y\,:!Caxak  tarda  Deo." 
"^PO    plimder  them  (book  in.  ch.  116). 

^t^  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Tatar  Xenophon  ascribes  the  custom  both  to 

^orcl  nguifyiiig  gold  (RenueU's  Qeogr.  them  (Cyrop.  viii.  iii.  §  24),  and  to  the 

®f  HerodLTp.  136).    The  present  prod uo-  Armenians  (Anab.  i v.  v.  §  35).     Horse 

tinm«iB  of  the  Ural  mountains  is  well  sacrifices  are  said  to  prevail  among  the 

^o^vn.     Gold  utensils  are  frequently  modem  Parsees. 
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ESSAY    L 

ox  THK  EARLY  CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  LYDIA. 

1.  Date  of  the  taking  of  Sai'dis  by  CyruB  —  according  to  the  common  account,  K  i 
546.  2.  According  to  Volney  and  Heeren,  b.c.  557.  :>.  Probible  actual  dm^ 
B.C.  554.  4.  First  or  mythic  period  of  Lydian  history  —  dynasty  of  the  Atyac: 
5.  Colonisation  of  Etruria.  6.  Conquest  of  the  Mooonians  by  the  Lydian» 
Torrhebia.  7.  Second  period  —  dynasty  of  the  Heraclidre,  D.c.  I*J29  to  b.c.  '^ 
—  descent  of  Agron.  8.  Scantiness  of  the  historical  data  for  this  peri^ 
9.  Lydiaca  of  Xauthus.  10.  Insignificance  of  Lydia  before  Gyges.  11.  Th-i 
period,  b.c.  724-554  —  legend  of  Gyges  —  he  obtains  the  throne  by  favour- 
the  Delphic  oracle.  12.  Keign  of  Gyges,  D.c.  724-686 — his  wars  with  • 
Greeks  of  the  coast.  13.  Reign  of  Aniys,  B.C.  CSe-eiJ?.  14.  Invasion  of  « 
Cimmerians.  15.  Reign  of  Sadyattes,  b.c.  637-625.  16.  Reign  of  Alyatt> 
B.C.  625-568  —  war  with  Miletus.  17.  Great  war  between  AJyattes  and  Cy^ 
ares,  king  of  Media  —  eclipse  of  Thales,  b.c.  610  (?).  18.  Peaceful  close  of  'Z 
reign  —  employment  of  the  population  in  the  construction  of  his  tomb.  - 
Supposed  association  of  Croesus  in  the  government  by  AJyattes.  20.  Reign 
Croesus,  B.C.  568-554  —  his  enormous  wealth.  21.  Powerful  effect  on  tlie  GrS 
mind  of  his  reverse  of  fortime  —  his  history  becomes  a  favourite  theme  wS 
romance  writers,  who  continually  embellish  it. 

1.  Thk  early  chronology  of  Lydia  depends  entirely  upon  the  tx* 
date  of  the  taking  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus.  Clinton,  Grote,  Bahr,  ar 
most  recent  chronologers,  following  the  authority  of  Sosicrate* 
and  Solinus,  place  the  capture  in  the  third  year  of  the  68' 
Ol^Tnpiad,  B.C.  54C.  As  Sosicrates  flourished  in  the  '^nd  centui 
B.C.,  and  Solinus  in  the  time  of  the  Autoninos,  no  great  value,  i 
Mr.  Grote  allows,*  can  be  attached  to  their  evidence.  It  is  ce 
tainly  confirmed,  in  some  degree,  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassu 

1  Although  Sosicrates  is  referred  to  by  before  the  death  of  Cra?sus ;  but  it  is  qu 

Mr.  Grot*  {xo\.  iv.  p.  264,  note  -)  and  by  i)ossible  that  he  may  have  meant  to  refer 

Mr.  Clinton,  under  the  year  B.C.  546,  as  an  his  accession.      The  following  K3mop6is 

authority  for  placing  tlie  capture  of  Sardis  the  dates  given  in  ancient  writers  lor  t 

in  that  year,  yet  the  passage  in  Diogenes  accession  of  Gyges  will  show  the  uncertain 

Laertiua,  to  which  reference  is  made  (i.  95),  of  the  chronology  even  of  the  thirtl  Lydi 

produces,  acooixling  to  l.'liuton's  own  show-  dynasty : — 

ing  (Appendix,  xvii.,  vol.  ii.  p.  361),  not  the  iwr, 

jw  B.C  546,  but  the  following  y«,r  „  c.  ^^^ /'l^J-SrS^  KST^  !  V,", 

545.     It  IS,  perhaps,  more  important  to  oh-       So8icrate«  (?) .  715 

serve  that  Sosicrates  says  nothing  at  all  of       J*liny  and  Clrmens  Alcxnmlr 7(W 

the  fciking  of  Sardis,  but  only  atlirras  that  Ku«cWus  .         ........  6W 

Teiiander  <lio<l  in  the  last  yeaV  of  the  48th  '""°>'''^""  **^'^';^'"-  ('"  """^^'^'^  J^"^^)    «»'^ 

Olympiad,   forty-one    yejii*s  before   Ci'cest's.  ^  nist<»iy  of  <Jre«H:o,   ytavt   ii.  oh.  xxx 

He  can  H.;irccly  have  mesmt,  as  we  should  (vol.  iv.  p.  'i65,  note), 
natumlly  luive  iind<'rstocw1  tV(»m  the  jsissiige. 
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who,  in  one  passage,'  expresses  himself  in  a  way  which  would 
seem  to  show  that  he  regarded  the  event  as  having  occurred  only 
two  years  earlier.  But  it  must  not  be  foi^otten  that  from  another 
passage  of  this  writer,*  it  might  be  gathered  that  he  would  hftvo 
placed  the  capture  seventeen  years  later,  in  the  year  b.c.  528.  The 
date  of  Solinus  also  is  confirmed  or  copied  by  Eusebius,  who  gives 
the  year  B.C.  546  for  the  end  of  the  Lydian  monarchy.* 

2.  Volney,'  on  the  contrary,  maintains,  against  Solinus  and  Sosi- 
crates,  that  the  true  date  of  the  capture  must  bo  many  years  earlier. 
He  proposes  b.c.  557  as  tJio  most  probable  year,  and  his  conclusions 
have  been  adopted  by  Heeren.^ 

The  following  objections  seem  to  lie  against  the  date  usually 
«*s«igDed : — 

The  conquest  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus  is  determined  by  the  general 

consent  of  chronologers  to  fall  within  the  space  B.C.  501-558.     This 

^vent  can  hardly  have  preceded  the  taking  of  Sardis  by  from  twelve 

to  fifteen  years  ;  at  least  if  Herodotus  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  toler- 

*l>le  authority  even  for  the  general  connexion  of  the  events  of  this 

period.     For  Herodotus  says  that  the  defeat  of  Astyages  determined 

Croesus  to  attack  Cyrus  before  he  became  still  more  powerful ;  and 

that  he  immediately  began  the  consultation  of  the  oracles,"  on  which, 

*t  Would  seem,  ^e  war  followed  within  (at  most)  a  year  or  two. , 

It  Was  the  object  of  Croesus  to  hurry  on  the  struggle,  and  two  or 

*hi"ee  years  (the  former  is  the  period  assigned  by  Volney)  would 

probably  have  been  time  enough  for  all  the  necessary  preparations, 

^eluding  the  negotiations  with  Sparta,  Egypt,  and  Babylon.*    No 

^ne  can  read  the  narrative  in  Herodotus  and  imagine  that  ho  meant 

^  I'opresent  more  than  a  very  few  years  as  intervening  between  the 

^iiquest  of  the  Modes  by  Cyrus,  and  Croesus's  invasion  of  Cappa- 

^^^ia.     The  twelve  or  thirteen  years  required  by  the  commonly 

Copied  date  are  contradicted  expressly  by  his  narrative.     For  the 

^liole  reign  of  Croesus  is  but  fourteen  years  ;  and  if  we  assign  even 

J'Welvo  of  these  to  the  period  of  preparation  for  the  Persian  war,  we 

*eave  but  two  years  for  all  the  earlier  events  of  his  reign,  a  single 

^^^  of  which,  the  mourning  for  his  son,  is  stated  to  have  occupied 


^   De  Thucyd.  Charact.  c.  5.     *Hp6^oros  *    Rccherches    sur   l*Hi8toirc    Ancienne, 

^p|c(ficyo9   iir6  Tijf   tS»v  AvBwv   8vva-  vol.  i.  pp.  306-9. 

Tr«fas,  ft^xP^  rod  UtpffiKov  iroK4fiov  Kort-  ^  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist,  book  i.  p.  29 

*^^<*r€  T^v  Itrropiw,  ircUras  ras  iv  ro7s  (Eng.  Translation,  Talboys),  and  Appendix. 

"'^^fvapoKoma  ical  9iaKo<rlois  fr€tri  ytvo'  *  *H   *A<rTvdy€os   rod   Kua^dptM    irye- 

^^<3ts  wpd^€is — irtpt\afi<&v.     As  Herodotus  fioviri  icaroupcOeicra  inrh  K{/pov  rov  Ka/i- 

^oludes  his   history  with  the   year  B.C.  /Siicrcctf,   ical   ri  riir  Ilcpa'fwi'  trp^ynara 

,.  ^»   the    commencement    of    the   Lydian  a^lcu^djucvo,   rcivBtos    fuv  Kpotffov  iW- 

'*t.ory  would  be,  according  to  this  passage,  irav<re'  iv4firj<r€  8i  if  ippoyrlZa^  H   kms 

?^»  7 18,  which  would  give  ( 7 1 8-170)  B.C.  Hvyouro,  irplv  fi€yd\ovs  ytytvdai 

'^^  for  the  end  of  the  monarchy.  robs  II 4  p<r  as,  Kara\a$f7v  cAr&v  av^w 

„^     Epist.   ad  Cn.    Ponipeium,   c.    3    (p.  vofidyrjy  tV  Z^vayuv.     Mcri  d»v  r^v  8io- 

!^^<»j   iiit^dfityos—9it^f\e<&y   rt    irpd^tis  fjuurnjiwyyK.r.K.  ( Herod,  i.  46.)    So  Stralx) 

^^^I'wi'  ical  fiapfidpoty  trfffiv  6fiou  8ia-  says,  Tltpffcu  i^*  ot  Kar4Xvffav  ri  M^i^cor 

'^^^iois  K(d  ^Kotri,  K.r.K  ^bdbs  koI  Av9wv  iKpdrrjtray  (xv.  p.  1U44). 

Chronic  Canon.  Pars  ii.  p.  333.  •  Herod,  i.  69  and  77. 
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that  full  period  of  time.*  It  may  be  argued,  indeed,  that  just  as  tfcB.o 
conquests  of  Croesus  and  his  interview  with  Solon  were  (accordirm  ^ 
to  some  writers*)  anterior  to  the  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  as  soXe 
king,  oc'curring  during  a  period  in  which  he  reigned  jointly  wi'tzSh. 
his  father,  so  the  dream,  the  coming  of  Adrastus,  and  the  marria^^e 
and  death  of  Atys,  may  have  preceded  the  decease  of  Alyattes ;  b'«J»^ 
even  though  the  former  view  should  be  allowed,  the  latter  supp'^=> 
sitions  are  rendered  impossible,  both  by  the  general  tone  of  tb:^€ 
narrative,  and  by  the  fact  that  Croesus  was  but  thirty -five  at  tti^^ 
death  of  his  father,'  which  would  prevent  his  having  a  marriageab!S>< 
son  till  some  years  afterwards. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Lydian  dynasties  accor 
ing  to  the  ordinary  chronology  : — 


lat  Dynasty Atyadso    .. 

2nd  DynajBty Heraclidse 

3rd  Dynasty Mermnadsc — 

1.  Gyfiea 

2.  Ardys 

3.  Sadyat^ 

4.  Alyattea 

5.  Crcesus 

According  to  the  chronology  of  Volney, 
Heeren,  the  several  dates  will  be  as  follows 


Ist  Dynasty Atyads    .. 

2nd  Dynasty UeraclidsB 

3rd  Dynasty Memmadss— 

1.  Gyges 

2.  Ardys 

3.  Sadyattes 

4.  Alyattes 

5.  Crossus 


B.C. 

anterior  to  1221 
B.C.  1221  to    716 


B.C. 


716  to  678 
678  to  629 
629  to 
617  to 
560  to 


617 
560 
546 


which  is  adopted  hjT 


B.C. 

anterior  to  1232 
B.C.  1232  to    727 


B.C. 


727  to  689 

689  to  640 

640  to  628 

628  to  571 

571  to  557 


3.  The  dates  assumed  in  the  present  work  are  slightly  different 
from  these  last.  The  accession  of  Croesus  is  regarded  as  having 
happened  in  the  year  b.c.  568,  and  the  fall  of  Sardis  in  b.c.  554. 
This  is  in  part  tlie  necessary  consequence  of  an  alteration  of  the 
date  of  Cyrus's  victory  over  Astyages,  which  Volney  and  Heeren 
place  in  b.c.  561.     As  the  astronomical  ccmon  of  Ptolemy  fixes  the 


»  Ibid.  i.  46. 

«  Larcher.  Note  on  Herod,  i.  27  (vol.  i. 
p.  210).  Clinton  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  pp.  362-6. 
It  will  be  proved  in  its  proper  place  that 
there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  believing 
that  Alyattes  associate  Croesus  in  the  go- 
vernment, or  that  any  of  the  events  ascribed 
by  Herodotus  to  the  fourteen  yeare  of 
Croesus  belong  to  the  reign  of  Alyattes. 
The  following  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
view  taken  by  Herodotus  of  the  reign  of 
CrtMus : — 

Yoir  of  CrtTWu. 

[  CroesuB,  at  35  ycftrs  of  age  (ch.  26),  sao- 
oeedi*  hb  father.   (His  son  Atys  might 
10  or  12  years  old.)    Attacks  and 
Ukes  EptaesTia  (ch.  26). 


{Croesi 
cee< 
bo 
Uk< 


i 


Yenrorc 

(  Conthiuei  tlio  war  with  the  Grades  of 

the   coast,  and  afterwards   conaueri 

2-t.l      the  whole  country  within  the  Ualys 

(chaps.  27.  28).     Atys  Ukes  part  in 

some  of  these  wars  (ch.  31). 

7.     Visit  orSolon(ch.  29). 

iCroBsus's  dream.  Marriage  of  Atys  at  the 
age  of  18  or  20  (chaps.  34,  35).  Atya 
kiUed  by  Adrastus  (chaps.  36-46). 
i  Croesus  mourns  for  Atys  (ch.  46,  end). 
Hears  of  the  defeat  of  Ast>-ages 
(ch.  46). 
11  19  (Crcesus  sends  to  Delphi  and  the  other 
"■"'1     oracles  (chaps.  46-66). 

.^   (  Alliances  concluded  with  Sparta.  Baby- 

I     Ion,  and  EgJi)!  (chara.  69  and  "7). 
,.    C  Croesus  crosses  ihe  Halys.  and  attacks 
**•  \     Cyrus.    Saidis  Uken  by  CyroB. 
5  Herod,  i.  26. 
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A  death  of  Cyrus  to  b.c.  529,  and  Herodotus  ascribes  but  twenty-nine 
t  years  to  the  reign  of  that  prince,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  regard 
B.C.  558  as  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  in  Media.*  In  order,  therefore, 
to  preserve  the  same  interval  between  the  defeat  of  Astyages  and 
the  fall  of  Sardis,  which  Volney  gathers  from  the  narrative  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  latter  event  would  have  to  be  assigned  to  the  year  B.C. 
555.  It  is  here  placed  one  year  later  on  the  following  grounds : — 
A  space  of  two  years  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  time  to  allow 
for  all  Crcesus's  consultations  with  the  oracles,  and  his  negotiations 
with  powers  so  distant  as  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  Volney's  theory 
cro-wds  the  incidents  unnecessarily.*  And  further,  if  the  fall  of 
Sardis  were  assigned  to  the  year  b.c  555,  the  negotiations  would 
fall  into  the  year  b.c.  556.  But  at  this  period  Lab3metus  (Nabona- 
dius)  did  not  occupy  the  throne  of  Babylon.  His  accession  is  fixed 
ty  the  astronomical  canon  to  b.c.  555.  Thus  the  negotiations  could 
iiot  "be  earlier  than  b.c.  555,  nor  the  fall  of  Sardis  than  b.c  654. 
This  synchronism,  which  escaped  the  notice  of  Volney,  seems  to  be 
conclusive  against  his  scheme,  which,  starting  on  sound  principles, 
a  Conviction  of  the  worthlessness  of  such  authorities  as  Solinus  and 
Sosicrates,  and  a  feeling  that  the  ordinary  chronology,  based  upon 
thoir  statements,  was  irreconcilable  with  Herodotus,  advanced  to 
falso  conclusions,  because  the  fixed  points  of  contemporary  history, 
^^ich  alone  could  determine  the  true  dates,  were  either  forgotten 
OT  riQiBconceived.  By  correcting  Volney's  error  and  supplying  his 
^nxiegion,  the  scheme,  adopted  in  the  text,  and  exhibited  synopti- 
^^1^^  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  has  been  constructed.  It  places 
^^  events  of  Lydian  history  eight  years  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
J"'>^C3nology,  three  years  later  than  the  system  of  Volney  and  Heeren. 
"    i«,  in  brief,  as  follows : — 

B.C. 

Ut  Dynaaty Atyadro anterior  to  1 229 

2nd  Dynasty H^raclidsB        . .        . .  b.c.  1^29  to  724 

3rd  Dynasty Mermnadao— 

1.  Gyges  ac.    724  to  686 

2.  Ardys      ..  „      686  to  637 

3.  Sadyattes  „      637  to  625 

4.  Alyattes..  „      625  to  568 

5.  Croesus    ..  „      568  to  554 « 

'^.  With  regard  to  the  first  period  of  Lydian  history,  anterior  to 


^^        The  length  of  Cyrus's  reign  is  variously  p.  497),  is  a  strong  argument  against  its 

JJ^'^^^d  at  29,  30,  and  31  years.     I  regard  being  the  truth. 

,. ^      anthority  of  Herodotus   as   so  much  *  See   his   Recherches,    Chronologie    dea 

JJ^V^cr  than  that  of  the  writers  who  give  Kois  Lydiens,  pp.  307,  308. 

^^     other  numbers — Justin,  Dino  (ap.  Cic.  *  The  Parian  marble,  in  the  only  date 


Dr-,^ 


,  23),  and  Eusebius  give  30,  Severus    bearing  on  the  point  which  is  legible,  that 


"^•^   the  ecclesiastical  writers  generally,  31  of  the  embassy  sent  from  Cnpsus  to  Delphi 

f^***B — that  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  preferring  (lines  56,  57),  very  nearly  agrees  with  tiiis 

*^     statement.     Apart,  however,  from  the  view.     The  embassy  is  placed  in  what  must 

"T^^^e  consideration  of  authority,  the  other  clearly  be  the  292nd  year  of  the  Marble, 

_^^:»aberB  would  be  open  to  suspicion.    Round  which  is  the  first  year  of  the  56th  Olym- 

^T^^^bers  are  always  suspicious ;  and  the  fact  piad,  or  B.C.  556.     The  scheme  adopted  in 

^?-*^t "  the  ecclesiastical  writers,"  who  were  the  text  would  place  the  first  embassy  to 

.i^^Tiys  seeking  to  bolster  up  a  system,  are  Delphi  in  B.C.  557,  the  last  in  the  year  fol- 

^^  sole  authority  for  the  3 1  years  (Synoellus,  lowing. 
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the  accession  of  tho  dynasty  called  by  Herodotus  Heraclidse,  it 
seems  rightly  termed  by  Volney  and  Heeren/  "uncertain  and 
fiabulous."  ITie  royal  genealogies  of  the  Atyadss  (as  it  has  been 
usual  to  call  them),  beyond  which  there  is  scarcely  anything  be- 
longing to  tho  period  that  even  claims  to  be  history,  have  tho 
appearance,  with  which  tho  early  Greek  legends  make  us  so  feimiliar, 
of  artificial  arrangements  of  the  heroes  eponymi  of  the  nation.  The 
Manes,  Atys,  Lydus,  Asies,  Tyrsenus  of  Herodotus  and  Dionysius, 
and  even  the  Tory  bus  (or  Torrhebus)  and  Adramytes  of  Xanthus 
Lydus,  stand  in  Lydian  history  whore  Hellen,  Pelasgus,  Ion,  Dorus, 
Acheeus,  -^olus,  stand  in  Greek.  Only  two  names  are  handed  down 
in  the  lists  of  this  period,  which  are  devoid  to  all  appearance  of  an 
etluiic  character,  the  names  of  Melos  and  Cotys.  Manes,  the  first 
king  after  Zeus,  according  to  the  complete  genealogy  preserved  in 
Dionysius,"  may  fairly  be  considered,  as  was  long  ago  observed  by 
Freret,  the  eponymus  of  tho  Msoonians.*  Atys  gives  his  name  to 
the  royal  race  of  AtyadaB,  Lydus  to  the  Lydians,  Asies  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  Tyrrhenus  to  the  distant  Tyrrhenians,  Torrhebus, 
or  Torybus,  to  the  region  of  Lydia  called  Torrhebia,  or  Torybia, 
Adramytes  to  tho  town  of  Adramyttium.  And  the  complete  gene- 
alogy referred  to  above,  of  which  tlie  notices  in  Herodotus  seem  to 
be  fi-agments,  is,  if  not  an  additional  proof  of  the  mythical  character 
of  these  personages,  yet  a  sufficient  indication  of  tho  feeling  of 
antiquity  with  respect  to  them.  Manes,  the  first  king,  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Terra,  marries  Callirhoe,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and 
becomes  thereby  the  father  of  Cotys.  Cotys,  removed  one  step 
further  from  divinity,  is  content  with  an  earthly  bride,  and  takes 


7  Heeren's  Manual  of  Aucient  Hist.,  Ap-  It  is  carious  that  Freret  should  positively 

pcndix,  iii.  (p.  478,  Eng.  translation,  Tai-  assert  (Memoires  de  TAcad.  des  Inscr.,  torn. 

1k)vs).  v.  p.  307),  and  Grote  maintain  as  probable 

*  Antiq.  Rom.    i.  28.      This  genealog}*  (vol.  iiL  p.  300,  note),  that  Dionysius  gives 

may  be  thus  exhibit^  in  a  tabular  form : —  the  "complete  genealogy /rom  XofiMttf.  This 
Zeus  and  Terra. 

"— r— ' 

Manes  =  Callirhoe,  daughter  of  Oceanus. 
Cotys  =:  Halle,  daughter  of  Tyllus. 

Asies.  Atys  =  Calli  thea,  daughter  of  Choneus. 


I^us.  Tyrsenus. 

The  tliree  notices  in  Herodotus  (i.  7,  i.  94,  is  quite  impossible,  si  nee  Dionysius  contrasts 

and  iv.  45)  harmonise  perfectly  with  this  the  opinion  of  Xanthus  with  that  of  the 

genealogy,  except  in  a  single   point.      In  persons   who    put  forward    this   mythical 

book  i.  ch.  94,  Atys  is  made  the  son  instead  genealogy,  in  which  moreover  the  name  of 

of  the  grandson  of  Manes.     This  may  be  an  T}Tsenus  occurs  (not  Torrhebus,  as  Grot« 

inaccuracy  on   the  part  of  Herodotus,  or  says,  misquoting   Dionysius) ;    a   name  of 

possibly  he  would  have  drawn  out  the  tree  which    Xanthus,    according    to    the    same 

thus: —  writer,  made  no  mention  at  all. 

„  *  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des    Inscrip- 

'^^^ tions,  torn.  v.  p.  308.     Perhaps,  however, 

Atys!                                 Colys.  ^®  ^*  rather  the  equivalent  of  Mcnes  in 

, uJ ,                              I  Egypt*   Menu   in   India,   Minos  in    Crete, 

Lydus.            Tyrsenus.                   Aftca.  Mannus  in  Germany,  &c.,— a  mere  first  mti». 
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to  wife  Hali6,  daughter  of  Tyllus,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons,  Asies, 
who  gives  name  to  Asia,  and  Atys,  his  successor  upon  the  throne. 
Atys  marries  Callithea,  daughter  of  Choraeus,  and  is  fistther  of  Tyr- 
senus  and  Lydus. 

5.  The  few  fjEUjts  delivered  in  connexion  with  these  names  are, 
for  the  most  part,  as  mythical  as  the  personages  by  whom  they 
were  borne.  The  legend  which  has  handed  down  to  us  the  name 
of  Meles  *  is  perhaps  scarcely  less  entitled  to  rank  as  history  than 
the  tradition  which  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  great  Etruscan  nation 
to  a  colony  which  Tyrrhenus,  son  of  Atys,  led  into  Italy  from  the 
fer-off  land  of  Lydia.  Xanthus,  the  native  historian,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  ignored  the  existence  of  Tyrrhenus,  and  protested 
against  the  tradition  (which  he  must  have  known)  not  merely,  as 
is  often  said,'  by  the  negative  testimony  of  silence,  but  by  filling 
up  the  place  of  Tyrrhenus  with  a  different  personage,  Torybus  or 
Torrhebus,  who,  instead  of  leading  a  colony  into  Etruria,  remained 
at  home  and  gave  his  name  to  a  district  of  his  native  land.*  The 
arguments  of  Dionysius,*  deemed  worthy  of  the  valuable  praise  of 
Niebuhr,*  have  met  with  no  sufficient  answer  from  those  who,  not- 
withstanding, maintain  the  Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans.  It 
remains  certain,  both  that  the  Lydians  had  no  such  settled  tradition, 
and  that  even  if  they  had  had  any  such,  ''  it  would  have  deserved 
no  credit  by  the  complete  difiference  of  the  two  nations  in  language, 
usages,  and  religion. ''*  All  analysis  of  the  Etruscan  language  le^ 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  its  non-Pelasgic  element  altogether 
sm  generis/  and  quite  unconnected,  so  far  as  appears,  with  any  of 


1  Herod,  i.  84.    I  regaitl  the  Meles  of  *  Ibid.  ib.  p.   109.     It  has  been  said 

Herodotus,  whose  wife  gave  birth  to  a  lion,  (Creuzer,  In  Sjrmb.)  that  Xanthus  might 

as  a  very  different  and  far  more  ancient  have  concealed  intentionally  what  was  dis- 

persoD^e  than  the  j  Meles  of  Eusebius  who  creditable  to  his  countrymen ;  but  could  the 

reigned   shortly  before   Candaules.      Both  founding  of  so  great  a  nation  as  the  Etnis- 

kings  are  noticed  by  Nicolaus  Damascenus  can   be  viewed   in  that  light?     Xanthus 

(Frag.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  371  and  382).  must  have  known  the  story,  which  Hero- 

'  Larcher,  Histoire  d'H^rodote,  note  on  dolus  received  from  certain  Lydians  (^oirl  8^ 

i.  94  (vol.  1.  p.  352) :   **  On  pourrait  r^  a^rol  Av8ol,  i.  94),  and  understood  it,  as 

pondre  cependant  que  ce  n'est  qu'un  argu-  Herodotus  himselfundoubtedly  did,  to  assert 

ment  n^tif,  qui  n'a  aucune  force  centre  the  Lydian  origin  of  the  existing  Etruscan 

im  fait  positivement  ^nonc6  par  un  histo-  people.    It  seems  now  to  be  tolertJ>ly  certain 

rien  grave,"  &c.    Creuzer,  in  Symb.  ii.  p.  that  Niebuhr's  attempted  distinction  between 

£28,  not.     Bohr's  Herod.  Excurs.  ii.  ad  the  words  Tyrrhenian  and  Etruscan  is  ety- 

Berod.  i.  94.  mologi(ally  unsound  (Donaldson's  Yarroni- 

*  Xanthus  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  "Atvos  9h  anus,  ch.  i.  §  11);  and  so  the  tradition, 
ircuSas  ytp4a^cu  Xfycc  AMy  Ktd  T6pvfio¥,  literally  taken,  could  mean  nothing  but  the 
ro^ovs  9^  fitpurafi4yovs  r^y  rcoerptfa»  Lydian  origin  of  the  ^trtisci.  Against  this 
^X^*'>  ^^  *^^^\  Karafiu¥ai  afi^or4povs,  I  understand  Xanthus  to  protest.  He  need 
Koi  ro7s  f9r9cufitf^p^tuf,iw*  iKtlvwy^ff I  not  be  considered  as  pronouncing  against 
T€0^y€u  riks  hyofuurlas,  \4ywv  S8c*  dwh  the  connexion,  spoken  of  below,  between 
AvSov  /i^y  ylwovrai  AvSol,  dwh  Z\  Toplfiov,  the  Pelasgi  whom  the  Etruscans  conquered, 
T^v^oi.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  in  voc.  Ti^^fios,  and  the  Mieonians  whom  the  Lydians  drove 
T6ffnii0os  w6Kis  Avilcu,  iwh  Tof^fiov  rov  out. 

*'Atvos.  "^  The  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Donaldson, 

*  Ant.  Rom.  lib.  i.  (vol.  i.  pp.  21-24,  in  his  Varronianus  (pp.  10 1-136 \  to  con- 
Ozf.  Ed.)  nect  the  Etruscan  with  the  other  Italic  lan- 

*  History  of  Rome,  voL  i.  pp.  38-39  guages,  is  not  generally  regarded  by  compa- 
(EogL  translatioii,  edition  of  1831 ).  rative  philologerB  aa  vuccenSxA. 

VOL.  L  T3 
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the  dialects  of  Asia  Minor.  The  L  jdians,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
were  of  the  same  £Eunily  with  the  Carians/  who  are  oalled  Lelegea,* 
must  have  spoken  a  language  closely  akin  to  the  Felasgio ;  and  the 
connexion  of  Lydia  with  Italy,  if  any,  must  have  been  through  the 
Felasgic,  not  through  the  Italic  element  in  the  population. 

Indeed,  if  the  tradition  conceal  any  fact  (and  perhaps  there  never 
yet  was  a  widenspread  tradition  that  did  not),  it  would  seem  to  be 
this,  that  a  kindred  population  was  spread  in  early  times  from  the 
shores  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  north-western  boundary  of  Italy.  No- 
thing is  more  unlikely  than  the  sudden  movement  of  a  lai^ 
body  of  men,  in  times  so  remote  as  those  to  which  the  tradition 
refers,  from  Lydia  to  the  Etruscan  coast.  Nothing,  on  the  othtf 
hand,  is  more  probable,  or  more  agreeable  to  the  general  tenor  of 
anoient  history,'  than  the  gradual  passage  of  a  kindred  people,  or 
kindred  tribes,  from  Asia  Minor  to  western  Europe. 

It  may  also  well  be,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,'  that  there  is  another 
entirely  distinct  misoonception  in  the  story,  as  commonly  narrated. 
The  connexion  of  race,  which  the  original  mythus  was  intended  to 
point  out,  may  have  been  a  connexion  between  the  anoient  Pelaagio 
population  of  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  MiBonians^  not  the 
Lydians,  on  the  other.  The  Lydians  may  have  been,  probably 
were,  a  distinct  race  from  the  Mseonians,  whom  they  conquered ; 
and  the  mythus  may  represent  the  flight  of  the  Meeonians  westward 
on  the  occupation  of  their  country  by  the  Lydians.  But  then  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Ty  rrhenus  and  Lydus  are  own  brotheis, 
both  sons  of  Atys  and  Callithea;  that  is,  the  two  tribes,  though 
distinct,  are  closely  allied,  perhaps  as  near  to  each  other  as  mQ 
Greek  tribes  of  Dorians  and  lonians,  to  which  Xanthus,  in  his 
version  of  the  story,  compared  them.*  For  we  must  not  think 'that 
there  is  any  more  of  exact  historic  truth  in  the  tale  of  Xanthus  than 
in  that  of  Herodotus.  Xanthus,  too,  must  be  expounded  mythi- 
cally. He  is  to  be  regarded  as  telling  another  portion  of  the  truth, 
omitted  from  the  Herodotean  mythus,  namely,  that  at  the  time 
when  one  part  of  the  Mseonians  moved  westward,  another  part  re- 
mained in  Asia,  and,  under  the  name  of  Torrhebi,  continued  to 
inhabit  a  district  of  their  ancient  country,  as  subjects  of  their 
Lydian  conquerors.  Here,  too,  Lydus  and  Torrhebus  are  brothers. 
This  misconception,  therefore,  if  such  it  be,  woidd  ethnioally  be  of 
very  little  moment. 

6.  One  or  two  facts  seem  at  length  to  loom  forth  from  the  mist 
and  darkness  of  these  remote  ages ;  and  these  facts  appear  to  com- 


^  Lydas  was  a  brother  of  Car  (Herod,  habitants  of  Italy  and  their  Etruscan  oon- 

i.  171).  querors.     I   regard  all   the  tribes  of  the 

'  Kapcr — rh  irdKoibv  Hm^s   Mlyv  re  West  coast  of  Asia  Minor  as  akin  to  the 

KwHiKooi  Kcd  icakfifityoi  A4\€y€s. — Herod.  Pelasgi.     See  the  chapter  on  the  Pelasgi,  in 

ib.  Cf.  Strabo,  Wi.  p.  495.  the  Appendix  to  Book  vi.,  Essay  ii.  §  2. 

'  See  the  Appendix  to  this  Book,  Essay  xi.  '.  Xanthus  in  Dionys.  Hal.  roih^y  (se. 

§  12.  Av9wv  Kol   Topi^wv)  ^   yXSHrva  hxiyw 

^  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  108.     Nie-  irapa^pti,  teal  tnhf  fri  (rwKovauf  dXA^Xovf 

btihr  seems  to  consider  that  the  Lydians  ^fiara    oIk    6\iya,    &cw€p   "Imtss    itol 

a. id  the   Mseonians  were  races  as    uncon-  A»api€ts. 
nected  and  opposed,  as  the  old  Pelasgic  in- 
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psise  the  whole  that  oan  he  said  to  he  historic  in  the  traditions  of 
the  first  dynasty.  First,  the  conntry  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Lydia, 
was  anciently  occupied  hy  a  race  distinct,  and  yet  not  ivholly  alien 
from  the  Lydian,  who  were  called  Msdonians.^  This  people  was 
oonqnered  l^  the  Lydians,  and  either  fled  westward  across  the  sea, 
or  suhmitted  to  the  conqnerors ;  or  possibly,  in  part  submitted,  and 
in  part  fled  the  country.  Secondly,  from  the  date  of  this  conquest, 
or  at  any  rate,  from  very  early  times,  Lydia  was  divided  into  two 
districts,  Lydia  Proper  and  Torrhehia,  in  which  two  distinct 
dialects  were  spoken,  differing  from  each  other  as  much  as  Doric 
from  Ionic  Greek.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Torrhebians  were 
a  remnant  of  the  more  ancient  people,  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia  Proper  as  the  Welsh  to  the  Engli^,  or, 
still  more  exactly,  as  the  Norwegians  to  the  Swedes. 

7.  In  entering  on  Herodotus*8  second  period,  with  respect  to 

which  he  seems  to  have  believed  that  he  possessed  accurate  chro^ 

nolc^oal  data,  it  must  be  at  once  confessed  that  we  do  not  find 

ourselves  much  nearer  the  domain  of  authentic  history.    The  gene- 

alo^  of  Agron,  first  king  of  the  second  dynasty,  is  scarcely  less 

m^^o  than  that  of  Lydus  himself      Hercules,  Alcaeus,  Belua, 

Kinns — the  four  immediate  ancestors  of  Agron — form  an  aggregate 

of  names  more  contradictory,  if  less  decidedly  mythologic^,  than 

the  list  in  which  figure  Zeus  and  Terra,  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of 

Ocean,  and  Asies,  who  gave  name  to  the  Asiatic  continent.     While 

fiercules,  with  his  son  Alc»us,  and  the  name  Heraclidse,  applied 

'by  Herodotus  to  the  dynasty,  take  our  thoughts  to  Greece,  and 

izadioate  a  Greek  or  Pelasgic  origin  to  this  line  of  monarchs,  Belus, 

tf&e  Babylonian  God-king,    and  Ninus,   the  reputed    founder  of 

^^ineveh,*  summon  us  away  to  the  &oc  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  and 

vn^gest  an  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  country,  or  possibly  a  Semitic 

^^«4gin  to  the  Lydian  people.     Among  the  wide  range  of  fabulous 

descents  with  which  ancient  authors  have  delighted  to  fill  their 

X^Qiges,  it  would  be  dif&cult  to  find  a  transition  so  abrupt  and  start- 

^*ig  as  that  from  Alcseus,  son  of  Hercules,  to  Belus,  father  of  Ninus.* 

^^  seems  necessary  absolutely  to  reject  one  portion  of  the  genealogy 

o^  the  other,  not  only  as  untrue,  but  as  unmeaning ;  for  the  elements 

^^iuse  to  amalgamate.     Accovdingly  we  find  that  writers,  who,  as 

^I'Qrdier,'  accept  without  hesitation  the  descent  from  Hercules,  pass 

*^  the  names  of  Ninus  and  Belus,  as  though  there  were  nothing 

^^^xnarkable  in  them;  while  those  who  are  struck,  like  Niebuhr,' 


^  The  fact,  §o  oflen  noted,  that  Homer  by  the  Greeks  as  the   first  monarch  of 

kakes  no  mention  of  Ljdia  or  Lydians,  Assyria, 

^hile  he  names  Mteonians  in  oonjanction  ^  It  does  not  greatly  elucidate  this  my»- 

^th  Garians  (Iliad,    ii.   864-867)   is    a  tenons  connexion  to  learn,  on  the  authority 

I  confirmation  of  the  assertion  of  He-  of  Julius  Pollux,  that  '*  Ninus,  son  of  Belus, 


^^dfltoa.  gave  his  own  son  the  name  of  Agron,  be- 

*  It  is  true   that    Herodotus    nowhere  cause  he  was  bom   in  the  country"   (^y 

^"^^ItM  express  mention  of  Ninus  as  founder  &7p^).— Larcher  on  Herod,  i.  7,  note  21. 
^Kinereh,  but  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken        '  Histoire  d'H^rodote,  vol.  i.,  notes  on 

I*  considering  that  this  name,  occurring  as  Book  i.  ch.  vii. 
^^  in- connexion  with  that  of  Belus,  in-        »  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  371. 
^^^'^  that  personage,  so  generally  regarded 

U   2 
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with  the  importance  of  such  names  in  such  a  position,  and  from  the 
fisust  of  their  occurrence  conclude  the  dynasty  to  be  Assyrian,  are 
obliged  to  set  aside,  as  insignificant,  the  descent  from  Alcaens  and 
Hercules.  This  portion  of  the  genealogy  can  certainly  in  no  case 
be  regarded  as  historical,  and  at  most  cannot  mean  more  than  that 
the  dynasty  was  Pelasgic,  or  in  other  words  native ;  but  the  other 
part  might  possibly  be  very  simple  history,  and  if  so,  it  would  be 
history  of  the  most  important  character.  It  might  indicate  the 
very  simple  fact  which  Volney  has  drawn  from  it,  that  Ninus,  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  conquered  Lydia,  and  placed  his 
son  Agron  upon  the  throne.**  And  this  would  derive  confirmation 
from  the  celebrated  passage  of  Ctesias,  where  Lydia  is  included 
among  the  conquests  of  the  great  Assyrian.'  But  on  the  whole  the 
balance  of  the  evidence  seems  to  be  against  any  Assyrian  conquest, 
or  indeed  any  early  connexion  of  Assyria  with  Lydia.  Herodotus 
expressly  limits  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  to  Asia  above  (t. «. 
to  the  east  of)  the  Halys ;'  and  no  trustworthy  author  extends  their 
dominion  beyond  it.  Ctesias  is  a  writer  whose  authority  is  always 
of  the  weakest,  and  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  outdoes  himself 
in  boldness  of  invention.'  Again :  there  is  nothing  Semitic,  either 
in  the  names  or  in  the  government  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  nor 
indeed  are  any  traces  to  be  found  of  Semitic  conquest  or  colonisa- 
tion in  this  region.^  Further,  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  so  fiEur  as 
they  have  been  hitherto  decyphered,  are  silent  as  to  any  expeditions 
of  the  Assyrians  beyond  the  Halys,  entirely  agreeing  with  Hero- 
dotus in  representing  their  influence  in  this  quarter  as  confined  to  the 
nations  immediately  bordering  upon  Armenia.*  Moreover,  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  founded  upon 
it,  that  Ninus  conquered  Lydia  and  placed  his  son  Agron  upon  the 
throne.  For  Herodotus  represents  the  Heraclidse  as  previously 
subjects  of  the  Atyadas,  put  by  them  in  offices  of  trust,  and  so 
seizing  the  supreme  power,  like  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace  under 
the  Merovingian  line  of  French  kings.  And  they  finally  obtain  the 
kingdom,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  an  oracle.*  Herodotus  may  pos- 
sibly have  conceived  of  Belus  and  Ninus  as  going  forth  from  Lydia 
in  the  might  of  their  divine  descent  to  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia, 
but  he  certainly  did  not  conceive  of  jN^inus  as  coming  from  Mesopo- 
tamia to  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  and  establishing  his  son  Agron 
there  as  king  in  his  room.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  remarkable  genealogy — Hercules,  Alcseus,  Belus,  Ninus, 
Agron — contains  no  atom  of  truth  or  meaning,  and  was  the  clumsy 
invention  of  a  Lydian,  bent  on  glorifying  the  ancient  kings  of  hiis 


'  Recherches,  &c.,  Chronologie  d'H^ro-  chapter  <<0n  the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the    ^ 

dote,  vol.  i.  p.  419.  Nations  of  Western  Asia,"  §  6  and  §  12. 

1  In  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  2.      '  Book  i.  ch.  95.        ^  See  the  Commentary  on  the  Cuneifonn  m 

'  Ctesias  includes  among  the  conquests  of  Inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  by  "^ 

Ninus,  besides   Lydia,  the  whole  of  Asia  Col.  Hawlinson,  published  in  1851. 
Minor,  Armenia,   Media,   Susiana,   Persia,        •  Herod,  i.  7.     Topi  Toin^v  %\  'Hpo — — 

Babylonia,  Ccelesyria,  Phcenida,  Egypt,  and  fcXcTSat  4wirpa4f$4in'9s  firxoy  r^w  dpx^im^ 

Bactria !  ix  dtirirpowlov.    Compare  ch.  13. 

*  This  point  is  discussed  below,  in  the 
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oonntry,  by  claiming  for  them  a  coimexion  with  the  mightiest  of 
the  heroes  both  of  Asia  and  of  Greece. 

8.  The  meagre  account  which  Herodotus  proceeds  to  give  of  his 
second  Lydian  dynasty  presents  but  few  opportunities  for  remark 
or  criticism.  Agron,  according  to  him,  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
twenty-one  kings,  each  ihe  son  of  his  predecessor,  whose  names, 
except  the  last  two,  he  omits  to  mention,  and  whose  united  reigns 
made  iip  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  five  years.  On  what  data 
this  calculation  was  based  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  manifest 
inconsistency  of  the  years  with  the  generations  has  been  observed 
by  many  writers ;  ^  and  Larcher,  in  his  translation,  wentjso  far  as 
to  change  the  number  of  generations  from  twenty-two  to  fifteen  ; 
but  it  seems  better  to  leave  the  discrepancy,  one  proof  among  many 
of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  this  early  history.  Of  Myrsus,*  the 
last  king  but  one,  and  Candaules,  the  last  ^ng  of  this  dynasty, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Myrsilus,*  Herodotus  relates  nothing 
except  the  tale  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  for  which 
be  appears  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Parian  poet  Archilochus.' 

9.  It  is  probable  that  the  Lydiaca  of  Xanthus,  had  they  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time,  would  have  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  the 
blanks  left  by  Herodotus,  in  this,  if  not  even  in  the  preceding 
period.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  history  would  have 
been  greatly  the  gainer,  if  we  may  take  the  fragments  of  Xanthus 
which  remain  as  fair  samples  of  the  general  tenor  of  his  narrative. 
Xanthus  told  of  a  King  Gambles,  Cambes,  or  Camblitas,  of  so 
ravenous  an  appetite,  that  one  night,  when  he  was  asleep,  he  ate 
lufl  wife,  and  in  the  morning  found  nothing  left  of  her  but  her  hand, 
which  remained  in  his  mouth.  Horrified  at  his  own  act,  he  drew 
hiB  sword  and  slew  himself.'  Xanthus  told  also  of  another  king, 
Aciamus,  who  by  his  general  Ascalus,  made  war  in  Syria,  and 
feunded  Ascalon  !  *  If  such  were  the  staple  of  his  history,  we  need 
not  greatly  regret  its  loss.^ 


'  Larcher  (note  25  on  Herod,  book  i.),  the  /  of  the  Latin  )I/itia  was  not  altogether  nn- 

Ddihnann  (Herod,  p.  99\  Voloey  (Suppl.  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 

i  TH^rod.  de  Larcher),  Bahr  (Herod,  vol.  i.  Asiatic  coast.             ^  Herod,  i.  12,  end. 

p.  23).  '  This  passage  is  preserved  by  Athemeos 

'  It  has  not  always  been  observed  that  (x.  8,  p.  17). 
Mynaa  mast,  by  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  '  Xwth.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  voc.  'Acted- 
bftve  been  king.  Eusebius  places  Meles  im-  Xuy,  Ascalon,  be  it  remembered,  was  an 
InadUtely  before  Candaules  (Chron.  Canon,  important  town  at  the  coming  of  the  Israel- 
put  IL  OL  13, 2).  Mr.  Grote  appears  to  re-  ites  into  the  Holy  Land  (Judg.  i.  18).  That 
§Bd  Myrsus  as  a  Greek,  not  a  Lydian,  ap-  a  Lydian  army  ever  proceeded  eastward  of 
jMUative,  when  he  thus  expresses  himself: —  the  Halys  before  the  time  of  Croesus  is  in 
''The  twenty-second  prince  of  this  family  the  highert  degree  improbable.  Ascalon 
wu  Candaules,  called  by  the  Greeks  Myr^  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ancient 
jAki^  the  ton  of  Myrsus,'*  (Hist,  of  Greece,  cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  may  be  to  the 
toL  iii.   p.  296).     Herodotus  says  twice  account  given  by  Xanthus  of  this  distant 

iTy  **  Candaules  was  the  son  of  Myrsus  ;**  expedition   that  we  owe  the  narrative  in 


■id  adds,  **  by  the  Greeks  he  was  called  Athenseus  (vili.  37,  p.  277)  of  the  drowning 

Mraflns.*'  of  Atergatis  or  Deroeto,  the  Syrian  Venus, 

'  A  carious  patronymic,  bat  analogous  in  a  lake  near  Ascalon  by  Mopsus,  a  Lydian. 

Ib  a  great  measure  to  the   Latin  forms,  *  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  in  one  of  his  re- 

Bm  >iii»,  Servilios;  Manias,  Manilius;  Quino-  cently  discovered   fragments  (Frag.   Hist. 

UxMh  Qoinctiliaa,  &c.,  seeming  to  show  that  Gr.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  380-6),  professes  to  give 
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10.  One  conclusion  may  be  drawn  alike  from  the  silence  of  the 
foreign,  and  the  fictions  of  the  native  historian — ^that  the  Lydians 
of  the  fifth  century  B.a  possessed  no  authentic  information  concern- 
ing their  ancestors  further  back  than  the  time  of  Gyges,  the  fint 
king  of  the  race  called  Mermnadsd.  From  this  we  may  derive,  as  a 
corollary,  the  farther  consequence  of  the  insignificance  of  Lydia  in 
times  anterior  to  his  date.  Previously  to  the  accession  of  die  last 
dynasty,  Lydia  was,  it  is  probable,  but  one  out  of  the  many  petty 
states  or  kingdoms  into  which  Lower  Asia  was  parcelled  out,  and 
was  &r  from  being  the  most  important  of  the  number.  Lyoia,  which 
gave  kings  to  the  Greek  colonies  upon  the  coast,*  and  maintained 
its  independence  even  against  Crosus,*  must  have  been  at  least  as 
powerful,  and  the  really  predominant  state  was  the  central  kingdom 
of  the  Phrygians,  who  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  the  Greeks 
of  the  coast  than  any  other  of  the  Asiatic  peoples  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact,'  and  whose  kings  were  the  first  of  all  foreigners 
to  send  offerings  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi.*  Lydia,  until  the  time 
of  Gyges,  was  a  petty  state  which  made  no  conquests,  and  exercised 
but  little  influence  beyond  its  borders. 

11.  Concerning  the  destruction  of  Candaules,  the  last  king  of  the 
second  dynasty,  and  the  accession  of  Gyges,  the  first  king  of  the 
third,  several  very  different  legends  appear  to  have  been  current 
One  is  found  related  at  length  in  Herodotus,  another  in  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  a  third  in  Plato.*    In  all,  amid  the  greatest  diversity  of 


Mmething  like  a  complete  account  of  the 
later  kings  of  the  second  dynasty.  He 
traces  the  line  of  descent  through  five 
monarchs  to  the  king  slain  by  Gyges, 
whom,  instead  of  Candaules,  he  calls  Sady- 
attes.  These  five  monarchs  are  Adyatte^s 
Ardys,  Adyattes  II.,  Meles,  and  Myrsus. 
In  the  order,  and  in  the  names  of  four  of 
these,  Adyattes,  Ardys,  Adyattes  II.,  and 
Meles,  he  nearly  agrees  with  Eusebius,  who 
gives  "Ardysus  Alyattae,  annis  36;  Aly- 
attes,  annis  14;  Meles,  annis  12"  (Chron. 
Can.  part  i.  c.  xv.),  as  the  immediate  pre- 
decessors of  Candaules.  In  the  fifth  name 
he  agrees  with  Herodotus,  from  whom  Euse- 
bius differs,  since  he  entirely  omits  Myrsus. 
These  coincidences  seem  to  entitle  the  list  to 
some  consideration.  It  may  possibly  have 
come  from  Xanthus,  or  from  Dionysius  of 
Mytilene,  who  wrote  histories  in  Xanthus's 
name  (Athen.  xii.  xi.,  p.  415).  The  follow- 
ing is  the  genealogical  tree  according  to  this 
authority : — 

Adyttttes. 


Cadys. 


Ardys. 
Adyattes  II. 
'  Meles. 
Myrsus. 
Sadyattes  a  Candaoles. 


Only  a  very  few  facts  are  narrated  of 
these  kings  in  the  fragment.  It  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  an  account  of  the  feud  b^ 
tween  the  Heraclidse  and  the  Mermnadae, 
which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  and  with 
a  long  story  concerning  Ardys,  how  he  lost 
his  crown  and  recoven9d  it,  and  reigned  70 
years,  and  was  the  best  of  all  the  Lydian 
kings  next  to  Alcimius. 

*  Herod,  i.  147.  «  Ibid.  c.  28. 

7  See,  for  proofs  of  this,  Grote*8  History 
of  Greece,  part  ii.  ch.  xvi.  (vol.  iiL  pp. 
284-291). 

8  Herod,  i.  14. 

9  Repub.  ii.  §  3.  Mr.  Grote  well  smns 
up  this  legend : — According  to  the  legend  in 
Plato,  Gyges  is  a  mere  herdsman  of  the  king 
of  Lydia:  after  a  terrible  storm  and  earth- 
quake, he  sees  near  him  a  chasm  in  the  earth, 
into  which  he  descends  and  finds  a  vast  horae 
of  brass,  hollow  and  partly  open,  wherein 
there  lies  a  gigantic  corpse  with  a  golden 
ring.  This  ring  he  carries  away,  and  dis- 
covers unexpectedly  that  it  possesses  the 
miraculous  property  of  rendering  him  in- 
visible at  pleasure.  Being  sent  on  a  message 
to  the  king,  he  makes  the  magic  ring  avaD- 
able  to  his  ambition :  he  first  poaseases  him- 
self of  the  person  of  the  queen,  then  with 
her  aid  assassinates  the  king,  and  finally 
seizes  the  sceptre." — Histoiy  of  Greece,  voL 
iii.  p.  298. 


EsaATl. 
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oircnmstantialB,  what  may  be  called  the  historic  outline  is  the  same. 
Gyges,  a  subject  of  the  Lydian  king,  conspires  against  him,  destroys 
hun  in  his  palace,  obtains  the  throne,  and  becomes  the  husband  of 
the  queen. ^  These  data  seem  to  have  furnished  materials  to  the 
Greek  poets  of  the  existing  or  following  times,  which  tiiey  worked 
rrp  into  romances,  embellishing  them  according  to  their  fancy. 

The  change  of  dynasty  was  not  effected  without  a  struggle.  The 
Heraclidse  had  their  partisans,  who  took  arms  against  the  usurper, 
and  showed  themselves  ready  to  maintain  in  the  field  the  cause  of 
their  legitimate  sovereigns.  Gyges  was  unwilling  to  trust  the 
event  to  the  chance  of  a  battle,  and  had  address  enough  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  malcontents  to  a  reference,  which,  while  it  would 
prevent  any  effusion  of  blood,  was  unlikely  to  injure  his  pretensions.* 
?Phe  Delphic  oracle,  now  for  the  first  time  heard  of  in  Lydian  history, 
7)ut  slresAj  for  some  years  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  purely 
Asiatic  population  of  the  peninsula,'  was  chosen  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  the  dispute,  and  gave  the  verdict  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  con- 
:£dently  anticipated  by  the  de  facto  king,  when  he  consented  to  the 
reference — in  favour  of  the  party  in  possession.  The  price  of  the 
jeply  was,  perhaps,  not  settled  beforehand,  but  at  any  rate  it  was 
jMkid  ungrudgingly.     Goblets  of  gold,  and  various  rich  offerings  in 


'  The  legends  of  Plato  and  Herodotus 
agree  jet  farther,  that  it  was  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  qaeen,  and  hj  her  favour, 
that  the  assassination  took  place.  Nicolas, 
howerer,  represents  the  queen  as  indignant 
at  the  advances  of  Gjges,  and  as  complain- 
ing to  her  husband  of  his  insolence.  In 
other  respects  the  narrative  of  Nicolas  is 
more  consistent  than  Plato's  with  Hero- 
dotus. Gyges  is  one  of  the  king's  body- 
guard, and  a  special  favourite.  The  pecti' 
liar  feature  of  the  tale  in  Nicolas  is,  that  it 
exhibits  the  retributive  principle  as  per- 
vading the  whole  history,  and  accounts^  as 
it  were,  for  the  curious  declaration  of  the 
oracle,  **  Vengeance  shall  come  for  the  Hcra- 
clides  in  the  person  of  the  fifth  descendant 
from  Gyges."  The  Mermnads,  we  are  told, 
were  a  family  of  distinction  in  \he  days  of 
Ardys,  son  of  Adyattes.  Dascylus,  son  of 
Gyges,  was  then  chief  favourite  of  the  reign- 
big  king.  Jealous  of  his  influence,  and  fear- 
ing for  the  succession,  Adyattes,  son  of 
Ardy:*,  secretly  contrived  the  assassination 
of  Dascylus.  Ardys,  ignorant  who  was  the 
murderer,  kid  heavy  curses  on  him,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  before  the  public  assembly 
of  the  nation.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
fend.  For  this  crime,  committed  in  the 
rdgn  of  Anlys,  and  unpunished  at  the  time, 
vengeance  came  in  the  person  of  his  fifth 
descendant.  During  the  reigns  of  Ady- 
attes II.,  Meles,  and  Myrsus,  the  feud  con- 
tinued, the  descendants  of  Dascylus  living  in 
exile.     A  vain  attempt  was  made  by  Meles 


to  expiate  the  sin,  but  it  was  not  accepted 
by  the  injured  party.  Meles  went  for  three 
years  into  voluntary  banishment,  and  Das- 
cylus, the  son  of  the  murdered  man,  was 
invited  to  return,  but  he  refused.  At 
length,  in  the  fifth  generation  (Ardys,  Ady- 
attes, Meles,  Myrsus,  Sadyattes),  the  ven- 
geance came.  Gyges,  about  to  be  put  to 
death  on  account  of  the  insult  which  he  had 
offered  to  the  virgin  queen,  whom  he  had 
been  sent  to  conduct  from  the  court  of  her 
father,  Amossus,  king  of  Mysia,  recals  the 
memory  of  his  ancestral  wrongs,  and  the 
curses  of  Ardys  on  his  own  race,  collects  a 
band  of  followers,  enters  the  palace,  and 
slays  the  monarch  in  his  bridal-chamber. 
Then,  when  the  reference  is  made  to  the 
oracle,  the  announcement  &lls  with  pecu- 
liar fitness:  "Vengeance  shall  come  for  the 
Heraclides  in  the  person  of  the  fifth  de- 
scendant." 

'  Mr.  Grote  says,  **  A  civil  war  ensued, 
which  both  parties  at -length  consented  to 
terminate  by  reference  to  the  Delphian 
oracle."  But  Herodotus  implies  that  there 
was  no  actual  war,  the  convention  being 
made  befbi-e  the  two  parties  came  to  blows. 
(its  ol  AuSot  9uvdy  eirotevrro  r6  Kuyiai' 
\tw  vdBos,  Koi  if  9ir\oia'i  ^eavytruvi^ 
fiflffcw  oX  re  roi;  Ti^cw  a^aatwreu  Koi  ol 
Xotirol  AvSol,  i.  13.)  That  the  oracle  was 
open  lo  pecuniary  ixifluenoe  is  evidenced  bj 
Herodotus  himself  (v.  63,  vi.  66). 

>  Herod,  i.  14. 
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the  same  precious  metal,  besides  silver  ornaments,  sncli  as  no  other 
individual  had  presented  to  the  days  of  Herodotus,*  attested  the 
gratitude,  or  the  honesty,  of  the  successfal  adventurer. 

12.  The  reign  of  Gyges  is  despatched  by  Herodotus  in  a  single 
sentence,  valuable  alike  for  what  it  contains  and  for  what  it  ex- 
cludes. We  learn  from  it  the  important  fact  that  this  king  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Greeks  of  the  coast,  who  had  hitherto,  so  far  as  we 
can  gather  from  the  scanty  notices  which  remain  to  us,  preserved 
friendly  relations  with  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry  on 
which  they  had  planted  their  settlements/  Like  the  Phoenicians  in 
Spain  and  Africa,  and  our  own  countrymen  for  some  considerable 
space  of  time  in  India  and  America,  the  early  Greek  settlers  in 
Asia,  engaged  in  commerce  for  the  most  part,  appear  to  have  been 
received  with  favour  by  the  natives,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
have  maintained  with  them  unbroken  amity.'  Gyges  was  the  first 
to  introduce  a  new  policy.  Jealous  of  the  increasing  power  of  the 
foreigners,  who  had  occupied  the  whole  line  of  coast,  or  simply 
ambitious  of  extending  his  dominion,  he  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  lonians,  ravaged  the  lands,  and  probably  laid  siege  to 
the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Miletus,  and  even  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  town  of  Colophon.''  This,  however,  as  Herodotus  tells  us  in 
the  same  passage,  was  the  utmost  extent  of  his  achievements."  He 
did  not,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  love  of  Magnes,  attack  either  Mag- 
nesia, much  less  effect  the  capture  of  a  second  Grecian  city,  or  we 
should  never  have  been  told  by  Herodotus  that,  "  besides  taking 
Colophon,  and  making  an  inroad  on  Miletus  and  Smyrna,  he  did  not 
perform  a  single  noble  exploit."  •    Neither  is  it  possible  that  he 


*  i.  14.  T^iyris  rvpawtifffas  kiriirefvpt  of  the  Greeks  to  intermix  with  the  Asiatic 
iufoB^lfiara  is  AcA^o&rs  o^k  dkiya'   &AA*  tribes'. 

Zffa  fihf  kpTfOpov iyQlH\iiara  tvri  oltrKt^-  '1  agree  with  Bahr  on  the  sense  of  He- 

er  a  iv  AcX^Oior  x(£jpc|  8i  toD  iffy^pov,  rodotus  in  the  passage  ^W/BoXc  /ihr  wvv 

Xpva-hy    4»AfT0  y — icoi   KfnrrTJpts   ol  a-rparlriv  U  rt  MlXriroy  ical  ^$  iifi^prriy, 

kptSfihy  t|  XP^^^^'  ay€uc4arcu,  Ka\  KoXoipuyos  t6  iarv  cIXc  (i.  14,  end). 

*  The  Greeks  took  Lycian  kings  (Herod,  i.  The  contrast  is  between  the  territories  of 
147).  The  Lycians  are  said  to  have  taken  Smyrna  and  Miletus,  and  the  town  itself  of 
even  their  name  from  a  Greek  (ibid.  173).  Colophon.  In  the  construction  ia4fia\€ 
In  most  of  the  Greek  towns  the  population  arpartriy  4s  M/ATp-oy,  the  word  MiAirrov 
seems  to  have  been  mixed,  partly  Greek,  can  only  stand  for  Mt\ri<rlfiy,  Mr.  Grote 
partly  Asiatic.  The  best-evidenced  case  is  seems  to  prefer  the  more  usual  explanation, 
that  of  TeoB  (Pausan.  Vii.  iiL  §  3  ;  Boeckh's  that  ia-rv  is  the  town,  miwts  the  citadel 
Corp.  Ins.,  No.  3064).  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ui.  p.  300). 

^  Of  course  the  colonies  were  not  on-  ^  Herod,  i.  14.     &xV  oMy  fjJya  fpyop 

ginally  established  without  bloodshed.     (See  &ir*  oi^toO  &AXo  iy4y€To,  fiaffiKt^aayros, 

Herod,  i.  146 ;  Mimnerm.  ap.  Strabon.  xiv.  k.t.X. 

p.  634,  where  the  violence  employed  at  the  •  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii. 

founding  of  Miletus  and  Colophon  is   no-  p.  300)  accepts  as  something  more   than 

ticed.)     But  instances  of  their  being  attacked  myth  the  tale  found  in  Nicolas  of  Damascus, 

afterwards  by  the  natives  are  exceedingly  of  the  beautiful  youth,  Magnes,  whom  Gyges 

rare.      The   attack  of   the   Carians    upon  loved,  and  who  turned  the  heads  of  all  the 

Priene,  in  which  Androclus  was  slain,   is  women  wherever  he  went;  whom  at  last 

perhaps  the  only  recorded  exception.     This  the  men  of  Magnesia  resolved  to  disgrace, 

must  be  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  sense  and  reduce  to  the  level  of  common  humanity, 

which  the  natives  entertained  of  the  ad-  by  disfiguring  his  countenance,  and  depriving 

vantages  they  derived  from  the  commerce  him  of  his  flowing  locks:   in  revenge  for 

of  the  Greek  towns,  partly  by  the  readiness  which  outrage  on  his  favourite,  the  lover 
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conld  have  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  Troad,  as  Strabo  affirms,' 
or  exercised  such  influence  over  the  Milesians,  as  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  establishment  of  their  colonies.  After  ages  delighted  to 
magnify  the  infancy  of  a  dynasty,  which  attained  in  the  end  a 
degree  of  power  and  prosperity  far  beyond  aught  that  had  been 
seen  before  within  the  limits,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lower 
Asia,  and  loved  to  throw  back  to  the  hero-founder  of  the  race  the 
actions  and  the  character  of  the  most  illustrious  among  his  de- 
scendants." 

13.  Of  Ardys,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gyges,  who  reigned, 
according  to  Herodotus,  within  a  year  of  half  a  century,"  the  two 
facts  which  alone  are  recorded,  are  important,  as  showing  that  he 
inherited  from  his  father  that  line  of  aggressive  policy  which  became 
the  settled  system  of  the  Mermnad  princes,  and  which  was  parti- 
cularly directed  against  the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast.  He  renewed 
the  attack  upon  Miletus,  and  took  the  town  of  Prien^.*    Probably 


made  war  apon  the  offending  city,  and  per- 
severed until  he  took  the  place  (Nic.  Daraasc. 
p.  52  Orell.).  But  the  expression  of  Hero- 
dotus, quoted  above,  seems  to  be  conclusive 
against  the  authenticity  of  this  history. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  authority  of  Nicolaus 
I^unaaoenus,  unsupported  by  any  corrobo- 
rating testimony,  is  quite  insufficient  to  en- 
title a  narrative  to  belief.  It  is  true  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Xanthus,  and  sometimes  follows  them  with- 
out mentioning  his  authority,  as  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  voracity  and  death  of  Gambles ; 
but  it  is  also  evident  that  in  many  cases  he 
cannot  be  following  Xanthus.  A  writer 
who  makes  Sadyattes  the  son  of  an  Alyattes, 
who  brings  a  Sibyl  to  the  assistance  of 
Croesus  upon  the  pyre,  and  who  ascribes 
the  Persian  respect  for  Zoroaster,  and  reli- 
gions regard  for  the  element  of  fire,  to  the 
circumstance  of  this  miraculous  escape  of  the 
Lydian  king,  is  not  to  be  quoted  as  authority, 
where  he  stands  alone,  without  the  strongest 
expression  of  distrust.  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  Grote  seems  open  to  the  censure  which 
he  himself  bestows  on  Ottfried  MUller,  that 
he  occasionally  "  gives  *  Sagen*  too  much  in 
the  style  of  real  facts"  (vol.  iii.  p.  240, 
note). 

>  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  590. 

*  This  tendency  in  all  legendary  history 
to  throw  back  and  repeat  events  and  cir- 
cumstances has  been  noticed  by  Niebuhr  in 
his  Roman  history,  and  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  such  re- 
cords. As  Romulus  is  an  earlier  Tullus, 
and  Ancus  a  second  Numa,  so  even  in  more 
historic  times  we  find  the  undoubted  acts  of 
the  second  Tarquin  almost  all  anticipated  in 
the  first.  As  the  later  sovereign  was  cer- 
tainly master  of  Latium,so  the  earlier  must 
**  subdue  the  whole  Latin  name"  (Liv.  i. 


S8)  ;  as  he  built  the  magniHcent  temple  to 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  so  his  progenitor  and 
prototype  must  vow  it  and  lay  its  founda- 
tions (ibid.  38  and  55) ;  as  the  great  sewers 
and  the  massive  stone  seats  in  the  Circus 
Maxim  us  were  undoubtedly  the  works  of 
the  one,  so  must  they  also,  or  works  of  a 
similar  character,  be  ascribed  to  the  other 
(ibid.  35  and  3d).  In  the  same  way  is  as- 
signed to  Kinus  the  whole  series  of  conquests 
made  by  subsequent  Astsyii^m  kings  (Ctesias 
ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  2).  Sometimes  an  entire 
war  is  repeated,  as  that  with  Fidenae  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Livy  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p. 
452j.  Possibly,  the  war  between  Sparta 
and  Messenia  is  a  case  in  point.  Almost  all 
the  events  of  what  is  called  the  first  war 
recur  in  the  second. 

'  Eusebius  limited  his  reign  to  38  years 
(Chron.  Canon.  Pars  Post.  p.  325,  ed. 
Mai). 

*  Herod,  i.  15.  I  know  not  on  what 
grounds  Mr.  Grote  observes  that  "  this  pos- 
session cannot  have  been  maintained,  for  the 
city  appears  afterwards  as  autonomous" 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  301),  unless  it 
be  on  the  expression  of  Herodotus,  that 
"  before  the  sovereignty  of  Croesus  all  the 
Greeks  were  free  "  (i.  6).  But  this  only 
seems  to  mean  that  no  Greek  country — 
neither  Ionia,  JEolis,  nor  Doris — had  been 
reduced  to  subjection. 

Mr.  Grote  has  another  mysterious  remark 
in  the  next  sentence  of  his  work.  **  His 
(Ardys*)  long  reign  was  signalised  by  tvn} 
eventA,  both  of  considerable  moment  to  the 
Asiatic  Greeks, — the  invasion  of  the  Gmme- 
rians,  and  the  first  approach  to  colliawn  (at 
least  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  histo- 
rical knowledge)  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Lydia  and  tlu»e  of  Upper  Asia  under  the 
Median  kings"     What  is  this  ^* first  c^ 
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lie  would  have  signalised  his  reign  by  further  successes,  but  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Cimmerians,  a  terrible  visitation,  which  we  shall 
best  understand  by  regarding  it  as  closely  parallel  to  the  Gallic 
irruption  into  Italy  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  or  to  the  first  inva- 
sions of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Goths  and  Huns. 

14.  Who  the  Cimmerians  were,  whence  they  came,  with  what 
races  they  were  ethnically  connected,  will  be  considered  hereafter, 
in  the  notes  to  the  Fourth  Book.  With  regard  to  their  occupation 
of  Asia  Minor  at  this  time,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  whereas 
Herodotus,  throughout  his  whole  history,^  regards  the  invasion  in 
the  reign  of  Ardys  as  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  Cimmerian 
irruption  into  these  countries;  other  writers  speak  of  repeated 
attacks,  covering  a  long  period  of  time,  in  which  moreover  the 
Cimmerians  were  accompanied  and  assisted  by  Thracian  tribes,  and 
came  into  Asia  Minor,  apparently,  from  the  west  rather  the  east 
Strabo  expressly  states  that  they  made  several  distinct  incursions,* 
and  seemingly  brings  them  into  Asia  across  the  Thracian  Bosphorus. 
To  some  of  these  incursions  he  gives  a  high  antiquity.^  In  this  ho 
is  followed  or  exceeded  by  Eusebius,  who  places  the  first  Cimmerian 
invasion  of  Asia  three  hundred  years  before  the  first  Olympiad 
(B.C.  1076).*  The  silence  of  Herodotus,  and  still  more  the  way  in 
which  he  speaks,  on  first  mentioning  the  subject,  of  the  Cimmerian 
incursion,*  are  weighty  arguments  against  those  who  hold  that  there 
were  a  long  series  of  such  attacks,  covering,  without  any  considerable 
intervals,  a  space  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  years.'  Still  it  would 
be  rash  to  reject  altogether  the  distinct  assertions  of  Strabo,  con- 
firmed as  they  are  by  the  fact,  of  which  there  is  ample  evidence," 
.  that  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  coast,  Cimmerians  and 
(^  Treres  were  confounded  together,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  of  invasions  in  which  both  people  took  part. 
The  Cimmerians,  who  before  their  country  was  wrested  from  them 
by  \he  Scythian  nomads,  were  neighbours  of  the  Thracians,  may 
well  have  joined  with  them  in  plundering  expeditions  from  time  to 
time,  and  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  into  Asia  by  the 

proach  to  collision**  in  the  reign  of  Ardys  ?  p4<rBiu  rwy  (1.  t^v)  /JxP*^  '^^  AloX/J©» 

The  collision  came,  as  he  notices  a  few  pages  «ra)  r^f  *lo»y(as, 

after   (p.   310),  in  the  time  of  Alyattes,  ^  Chron.  Canon.  Pan  Po«t.  (p.  303,  ed. 

grandson  of  Aniys.   What  **  historical  know-  Mai). 

ledge"  have  we  of  any  collision,  or  **  approach  *  Herod,   i.   6.      frp6   9c   rr?!    Kpoiffov 

to  cdlision,*'  earlier  than  this  ?  i^XV^  xtCrrcf  'EWiyycs   liffw  t Acvtfc^. 

*  Herod,  i.  6,  15,  16,  103;  iy.  1,  11,  t^  yiip  Kififi€pto»y  ffrpdrtvfia  rh 
12;  Tii.  20.  ^irl   r^y  'Ivy lay  iLtriK6fi€yoy  —  «d    «rara- 

•  Strab.  i.  p.  90  (Oxf.  ed.V     oX  rt  Ktfi-  (rrpwff^  iy4ytro  rtiv  woXl^y,  AXA'  ^{  ^i- 
fi^piotj  ots  KoX  Tp^pmyas  oyofAdfotHriy,  ^  fipofiris  apfwarfli, 

iittiy^y  T<  iOyoSt  ir  o  X  A  a  «r  <  s  MHpofioy        ^  Clinton's  Fasti  HelL  vol.  i.  p.  214.     GL 

rii  8c|i^  fi4pfi  Tov  Tl6yrev^  icol  r^  avy^x^  ^>  4. 

edrroU,  irori  fi^y  M  Tla^\ay6yast  iror^        ^  The  contemporary  poet,  Callinos,  ipoke 

9^  «ral  ^p{yea  4fAfiaX6yr€s.  both  of  Treres  and  of  Cimmerians  (Strabo, 

7  Strab.  i.  p.  9  (Oxf.  ed.).     o/  Kififidptoi  xir.  p.  927,  Oxf.  ed.).     Callisthenas  said  that 

jcad*    "Ofifipoy  ^  fiiKphy  wph    aih-  the  Treres  and  Lycians  took  »Sardis  (Strab.  xiii. 

r  0 V  fi^xpis  'Idfyias  iir49pafMy  r^y  y^y  r^y  p.  627).     Strabo,  in  a  passage  quoted  abore, 

^«r  Bo<rir6pov  ira<ray.     And  again,  iii.  uses  the  words,  Kififitpiovs,  ohs  «ral  Tp^" 

p.  200 :  «ra9'  "Ofiiipoy  fj  irph  abroO  fUKphy  pctyas  6yofAd(ova'iy,    Of.  also  £ustalh.  ad 

\4yown  T^y  rwy  KifAiAtplcty  (^ioy  y-  Horn.  Od.  zi.  14. 
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Thraoian  Bosphoms.  But  from  all  these  occasional  incursions, 
which  Herodotus  may  have  regarded  as  Thraoian,  not  Cimmerian 
ravages,  the  one  great  Cimmerian  invasion,  of  which  he  so  often 
speaks,  is  to  be  distinguished.  In  this,  if  it  came,  according  to  the 
tmdonbting  conviction  of  our  author,  from  the  east,  no  Thracians 
would  participate.'  It  would  have  a  right  to  be  called  *'  the  Cim- 
merian attack^"  It  would  be  a  thing  sui  generis.  The  Greeks  in 
general,  long  accustomed  to  confound  Treres  and  Cimmerians,  might 
speak,  according  to  habit,  of  both  as  having  been  concerned  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  inroads  ;*  but  an  accurate  writer,  like  Herodotus, 
whose  inquiries  had  convinced  him  that  these  Cimmerians  entered 
Asia  Minor  from  the  Caucasus,  would  know  that  here  there  was  no 
place  for  Treres,  who  lay  so  far  out  of  the  route,  and  that  however 
true  it  might  be  that  Cimmerians  had  at  other  times  joined  in  the 
forays  of  the  Treres  in  Asia,  yet  on  no  other  occasion  had  there  been 
a  real  Cimmerian  inroad,  and  he  would  therefore  be  perfectly  correct 
in  roeaking  of  this  as  *^  the  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians." 

llie  Cimmerians  were  fugitives,  driven  out  of  their  native  country 
by  the  Scythians,  but  not  the  less  formidable  on  that  account. 
Niebuhr  surmises  that  the  Gauls  who  sacked  Home  and  overran 
Italy,  were  fugitives  from  the  Spanish  peninsula,  retiring  before 
the  increasing  strength  of  the  Iberian  race.*    The  barbarians  who 
destroyed  the  Western  Empire  had  for  the  most  part  been  dispos- 
sessed of  their  own  countries  by  nations  of  superior  strength.     On 
their  first  arrival  in  Asia  Minor  the  Cimmerians  seem  to  have  swept 
before  them  all  resistance.     Like  the  bands  of  Gauls,*  which  at  a 
later  date  ravaged  these  same  regions  in  the  same  ruthless  way,  the 
Cimmerian  invaders  carried  ruin  and  devastation  over  all  the  fidrest 
l>eeions  of  Lower  Asia.     Faphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Ionia,  Phrygia,  even 
Ciucia,  as  well  as  Lydia,  were  plundered  and  laid  waste ;  in  Phrygia, 
midas,  the  king,  despairing  of  any  effectual   resistance,  on  the 
approach  of  the  dreaded  foe,  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide ;  '*in 
Xydia,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus,  they  took  the  capital  city, 


>  I  cannot  accept  Niebuhr's  theory,  that  probablj  that  followed  bj  Mithridates  when 

the  Cimmerians  on  thb  occasion  came  by  the  he  passed  through  the  KknOpa  ^KvBiiv  on 

western  side  of  th^  Kuxine,  and  across  the  his   flight  from  Pompey  (Appian.  de  Bell. 

Thradan  Bosphoms,  against  the  distinct  and  Mithr.  p.  400).    With  respect  to  the  passage 

repeated  declarations  of  Herodotus.     It  seems  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphoms,  it  must  be  re- 

to  me  impossible  that  the  direction  in  which  membered  that  waggons  could  always  cross 

the  enemy  came  should  hare  been  forgotten  in  winter  upon  the  ice  (Herod.  It.  28). 
\}j  the  people  of  the  country,  even  in  the        *  Callinus  appears  to  have  done  so  (Strabo, 

space  of  two  hundred  years ;  especially  as  L  s.  c). 

there  were  contemporary  writers,  Callinus,         *  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp.  506-509. 

Archilochus,  and  others,  some  of  whom,  we  (Engl,  transl.) 

Imow,  spoke  of  the  Cimmerian  attack.    With        •  Livy,  xxzviii.  16.    It  will  appear  here- 

regard  to  the  alleged  difficulties  of  the  route,  after  that  these  two  great  invasions  of  Asia 

we  may  grant  Uie  impracticability  of  the  Minor  proceeded  from  the  same  identical 

coast  line,  between  the  western  edge  of  the  race.      (See  Appendix  to  Book  iv.  ch.  i. 

Caucasus  and  the  Euxine ;  but  why  may  we  *'  On  the  Cimmerians  of  Herodotus  and  the 

not  suppose   the  Cimmerians  to  have  en-  Migrations  of  the  Cjmric  Race.") 
tered  Asia  by  the  Caucasian  gates,  through        '  Eustath.  ad  Hom.  Od.  xi.  14.     This  is 

which  the  great  military  road  now  runs  the  event  alluded  to  in  Euseb.  Chron.  Can. 

from  Mosdok  to  Tiflis?    This  must  always  Pars  Post.   01.   21,  2   (p.   324),  and  by 

have  been  a  very  practicable  route,  and  was  Strabo,  i.  p.  90  (Oxf.  ed.). 
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except  only  the  acropolis ;  in  Ionia  they  ravaged  the  valley  of  the 
CayRter,  besieged  Ephesns,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,^ burnt 
the  temple  of  Diana  in  its  vicinity ;  •  after  which  they  are  thought 
to  have  proceeded  southward  into  the  plain  of  the  Meeander,  and  to 
have  sacked  the  city  of  Magnesia.*  One  body,  nnder  a  leader  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Lygdamis,  even  penetrated  as  far  as  Cilicia,  and 
there  sustained  a  terrible  reverse  at  the  hands  of  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers.* The  Greeks  regarded  this  as  the  vengeance  of  Artemis ;" 
for  Ijygdamis  had  been  the  leader  in  the  attack  on  Ephesus.  Still 
the  strength  of  the  invaders  was  not  broken  by  this  defeat.  It  was 
only  in  the  third  generation  that  the  Lydian  princes  were  able  to 
expel  them  from  the  territories  under  their  dominion.  Even  then, 
it  is  a  mibtake  to  say  that  they  were  driven  out  of  Asia."  Just  as 
the  Gallic  marauders  of  later  times,  when  the  chances  of  war  turned 
against  them,  found  a  refuge  in  the  strong  position  called  thenceforth 
Galatia,  so  their  kindred,  the  Cimmerians,  long  after  the  time  of 
their  expulsion  from  Lydia  by  Alyattes,  maintained  themselves  in 
certain  strongholds,  as  Antandnis,  which,  according  to  Aristotle,* 


'  He>yih.  in  voc.  A^y^a/us.  Aiyhofus 
oZroi  lirav<rc  rdv  ya6v  rrjs  *Apr4fjulios. 
The  well-known  passage  in  Callimachus's 
Hymn  to  Dianii  (ver.  251-2G1)  has  thrown 
some  doubt  on  this,  it  seems,  however, 
quite  conceivable  tbit  a  p^iet,  whose  subject 
WJUi  the  praise  of  Diana,  t^ould  ignore,  with- 
out denying,  so  unpleasant  a  fact.  Calli-^ 
najtthus  raiiy  even  be  undcrhtood  in  the  sense 
adopted  by  Bouhier:  "Callimaque  a  prc?- 
tendu  que  ce  fut  en  punition  du  sacrilege 
qu'ib  avaient  commis  en  mettant  le  feu  au 
temple  de  Diane."  (DissertatioiLs  &c.  ch. 
vi.  j>.  oG  )  That  the  Cimmemns  excited  the 
hatreil  of  the  lonians  by  the  plunder  of  their 
temples,  was  attested,  accoitling  to  Eusti- 
thius  (^Comment,  ad  Hom.  Od.  xi.  14)  by 
many  writers.  If  they  investetl  Ephesus,  Jis 
we  should  certainly  g:ither  from  Callimachus, 
they  ct)uld  scarcely  fail  to  take  the  temple, 
which  was  nearly  a  mile  from  the  city 
(Henxl.  i.  26).  Mr.  Grote  supposes  thai 
"  the  (uxldess  proteitcil  her  town  and  sane- 
tmvy'*  'Hist,  ot  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p,  iJ3o\ 
But  ho  rests  this  only  on  tlie  jxissage  of  Cidli- 
machus,  which  is  at  least  ambiguous.  Sptm- 
beim  ^Comment,  ati  Callim;K>h.  Hymn.  v. 
*2»'>1-2G0,  in  tiK*  edition  of  Emesti,  vol.  ii.  p. 
354/  reganls  Henxl.  i.  0  as  conclusive 
against  He^ychilus  where  he  certainly  must 
furgi't  the  sitiuition  of  the  tempk\ 

*  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  event 
reidly  U'lougs  tt>  the  great  Cimmeri;m  inva- 
toon.  Eust;ithiits  ap(iears  to  Live  thought 
•0.  Tmy  Kififitpimv  ^trifioipa  Ktytreu 
«*Tff  i^Tpifpcf  94  ^90iv  ^KoKovvro  xoXA^^y 

84    iroAAoi^s 


Xciy  8i  iroi  tirl  naip\ery6yas  iroi  ^ffiyar 
8rc  Koi  Mi^as  \4y9rat  eHfia  rabpov  wtinf 
els  rh  xp*^^  kwtXQuv,  (Onunent.  ad 
Hom.  Od.  1.  c^  8.)  But  if  Calliniu  was  oon- 
tempi>rary  with  the  taking  of  Sardis  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  as  1  agree  with  Mr. 
Orote  in  considering  to  be  nearly  certain 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  333,  not«  *),  the 
fall  of  Magnesia  must,  on  the  authorities  of 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  928)  and  Clemens  Alex. 
(Strom,  i.  p.  333),  have  been  subeeqoe&t. 
To  me  also  the  fact  that  the  sadc  of  M^ 
nesia  is  so  uniformly  ascribed  to  the  Treres^ 
is  a  strong  argument  that  it  does  not  belong 
to  this  invasion  of  the  Gmmerians.  (Cl 
Eustath.  in  loc.  s.  c.,and  Strab.  xiv.  p.  927.) 

1  Strabo,  i.  p.  90. 

»  Callim.  Hymn.  ad.  Dian.  248-260. 

T^^  pa  Kot  If  Aouwr  oA^uro^c^r  ^vciAifOV 
AvySofUf  v/3pt4rri|«,  nri  bi  arparw  ivmyioAywr 
'Hyaye  Kif^&cptwr,  i^ofia^  i<ror,  oc  pa  v«p'  mirim 
KcicAcficvoi  Kotovot  fiooi  vopoy  'Ifax****^* 
*^A  5«iA.bc  /3aaiA«wr  otrov  ijAtrer*  ov  yap  t|ftcAA<r 
OvT*  avTOC  Zffvtfii)»>6«  waXifivtTt^,  ovre  T%%  oAAoc 
*Oav*tv  ir  A«ifui>rt  Kavarpcy  itrray  ifia^mt, 
No<mf<r(ir*  'E^Vov  yap  acl  Tea  ro^a  wpitMvrmt, 

'  Kifififplovs  iK  rrjs  'Affias  i^^XMin 
(Herod,  i.  15).  .\s  Lydia  was  still  otAfined 
within  its  original  limits  a  Lydian  prince 
wouKl  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  power 
to  do  this.  There  is  also  distinct  proof  that 
they  continued  in  possession  of  parts  o€  Aatu 
See  the  following  notes. 

*  A  p.  Steph.  By  2.  in  voc.  "Arraa^pos, 
* Apnrror4\ris  ^<rl  rcamfy  mrofAdff0at ... 
Kififitplhoj  KifififpUiP  iroucobrrmv  immrhv 
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-^hey  occupied  for  a  hundred  years,  and  Sinope,  where,  Herodotus 
dnforms  us,  they  made  a  permanent  settlement.^ 

15.  The  history  of  Lydia  during  the  time  of  their  supremacy  was 
^most  a  hlank.     At  what  period  in  the  long  reign  of  Ardys  they 
entered  Asia  there  is  indeed  nothing  positively  to  show.     The  syn- 
chronism dependant  upon  the  notion  of  their  having  been  pursued 
by  the  Scythians,  who  are  said  to  have  entered  Media  in  the  reign 
of  Cyaxares,  is  extremely  doubtful  from  the  improbability  of  the 
supposed  fact.     The  utmost  that  can  be  gathered  from  it  is  that  the 
Cimmerian  invasion  was  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  only  a  little 
preceding  the  accession  of  Cyaxares  (b.c.  633),  which  would  make 
it  fall  late  in  the  reign  of  Ardys.     At  any  rate,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  followed  in  fact,  as  it  does  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  in  Hero 
dotus,*  both  the  capture  of  Priene  by  Ardys,  and  his  attack  upon 
Miletus.     Still  its  date  cannot  be  fixed  within  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Sadyattes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ardys,  appears,  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  his  reign,  to  have  remained  in  the  same  state  of  inaction 
which  had  characterised  the  latter  years  of  his  father's  rule.    Pro- 
bably it  required  all  the  energies  of  both  monarch  and  people  to 
protect  the  kingdom  against  the  Cimmerian  ravages.      We  may 
gather,  however,  from  what  is  recorded  of  this  king,  that  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign  the  power  of  the  Cimmerians  began  to  decline, 
and  Lydia  became  once  more  free  to  pursue  her  poHcy  of  aggres- 
8ion«     Sadyattes  renewed  the  war  with  Miletus  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  and  carried  it  on  until  his  death.     Whether  either  of 
tilie  great  victories  mentioned  by  Herodotus'  were  gained  by  him,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.     All  .that  we  know  is  that  he  did  not 
\^riiig  the  war  to  a  close,  but  bequeathed  it  to  his  successor  upon 
^lie  throne,  his  son  by  his  own  sister ,•  Alyattes. 

16.  This  prince,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  house  except  Croesus, 
ia  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  bent  his  whole  energies  to  the  prose- 
csution  of  this  war  during  the  first  six  years  of  his  reign.  The 
csircumstances  of  the  contest,  which  Herodotus  relates  at  length,*  and 
CDn  which  no  other  ancient  writer  throws  any  additional  light,  need 
^^lot  be  here  repeated.  The  designs  of  Alyattes  were  baffled,  and 
^liletus,  the  foremost  city  of  Asiatic  Greece,  which  had  been  attacked 
in  succession  by  every  monarch  of  the  house  of  the  Mermnadas,  suo- 
^seeded  in  maintaining  her  independence  for  half  a  century  longer. 


*  Herod,  iv.  12.     *alvovrai  ^\  ol  Kifi-  that  Sarah  was  Iscah,  as  asBomed  by  Clinton, 

^9pioi    ^tvyorrts    is    rr^v   *A<r(iyy    rohs  F.  H.  vol.  i.  App.  ch.  v.   p.   290,   note), 

3irMa5,  itol  rr\v  XtpffSvyitrov  Krlffavrts,  of  Camb7:ies  (Herod,  iii.   31),  and    Herod 

Wr  T$  vvv  2ty<iini  ir<jAif  *Z\\hs  oUurrai.  Agrippa  (Juv.  vi.  157)  are  well  known. 

«  Herod,  i.  15.  »  Herod,  i.  17-22.    Mr.  Grote  say*  that 

7  Ibid.  18.      rp^fiara  fieyd^M  ^i^dtria  Sadyattes  carried  on  this  war  for  seven,  and 

Mi^fiirivy  4y4yero.  Alyattes  for  five  years;  but  Herodotus  di- 

^  Here  the  authority  of  Nicolas  of  Da-  vides  the  war  as  above.      ciroXcficc   Irca 


is  supported  by  that  of  Suidas  (in  Mtxa  .  .  .  .  tA  fi^y  vvy   l|   Irfa  rvy 

Toc  'AAiMirrtis)  and  Xenophilus  (ap.  Anon.,  IvSeica   SaSutCmyr  6  "Kpfivos  In  AvB&y 

quoted  in  the  Frag.  Hist  Gr.,  vol.  i.  p.  42).  i|px*>  ^  '^^  i<rfid\\tfy  rriyiKaCra  4  s  r^y 

Marriages  with  half  masters  have  been  fre-  Mi\7i<rlriy  r^y  arparlriy  tA  8^  ir^rrc  r&y 

qnent  in  the  East  from  the  days  of  Abraham  4T4wy  r^   4ir6fi9ya    roiffi    l|   'AAvcimyf 

downwards.     The  cases  of  Abraham  himself  4iro\4fi€§  ....  ry  84   9}mB€Kdrtf  4r§I, 

(Gen.  xz.  12 ;  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  k.  t.  X. 
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The  order  of  the  oilier  events  of  the  reign  of  Aljattes  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  certainty.  Besides  his  war  with  Miletus,  he 
was  engaged  (we  know^  in  four  separate  contests.  He  drove  the 
Cimmerians  beyond  his  Doundaries,  attacked  and  took  Smyrna,  made 
an  attempt  upon  Clazomenae,  but  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and 
carried  on  a  protracted  contest  against  the  combined  powers  of 
Media  and  Babylonia.  He  is  also  said  to  have  invaded  Caria,  but 
by  a  writer  who,  unless  where  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  he  is  . 
following  Xanthus,  is  of  no  authority.^  'The  last  war,  if  it  took 
place  at  all,  happened  late  in  his  reign,  after  Croesus  was  grown  to 
manhood.'  The  date  of  the  struggle  with  the  Medes  depends  on  that 
of  the  eclipse  of  Thales,  which  is  still  undetermined.'  Perhaps  the 
most  probable  date  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Grote  and 
others,  chiefly  on  astronomical  considerations,  viz.  b.c.  6 16-6 10, 
The  other  wars,  that  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, and  those  with  the  Greeks  of  the  coast,  may  have  taken  place 
either  before  or  after  the  Median  contest. 

17.  This  last  event,  beyond  all  question  the  most  important  in  the 
reign  of  Alyattes,  is  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  brought  about  by 
what  appears  an  insignificant  cause.  A  band  of  Scythians,  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  Cyaxares,  the  Median  king,  upon  a  disgust 
quitted  Media,  and  took  refuge  with  Alyattes.  Cyaxares  demanded 
tiiie  surrender  of  the  fugitives  and  met  with  a  refusal,  upon  which  he 
declared  war  against  Lydia,  and  the  contest  began.  Now  although 
undoubtedly  the  passage  of  nomadic  hordes  from  one  government 
in  the  East  to  another  has  frequently  been  the  occasion  of  war 
between  adjoining  states,*  yet  the  flight  of  a  mere  band  of  men  (ciXif 
iLvBpwy)  who  had  been  useftil  as  hunters,  would  scarcely  have  been 
motive  suf&cient  to  produce  the  invasion  of  a  kingdom  not  even 
adjoining,  but  separated  from  the  Median  empire  by  the  intervening 
country  of  Phrygia.  It  is  besides  exceedingly  improbable  that  at 
this  particidar  period  there  were  any  Scythians  on  such  terms  of 
friendly  subjection  to  Cyaxares,  as  the  story  supposes.  Not  long 
before  the  accession  of  Alyattes,  Cyaxares  had,  we  know,  been 
engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle  with  Scythic  hordes,  and  such  of  them 
as  submitted  to  his  sway  must  have  felt  themselves  under  the  yoke 
of  an  oppressor.  A  portion  of  his  Scythic  subjects  may  no  doubt 
have  revolted,  and  when  hard  pressed  by  his  troops  may  have  fled 

^  Nicolas  of  Damascus.    The  question  of  taken  place  B.C.  625  (Recherches,  &c,  toL  L 

his  credibility  has  been  treated  above  (p.  p.  342).    Clinton  places  it  B.C.  603  (  F.  H. 

296,  note*).  vol.  i.  p.  419).     Ideler  considers  thst  no 

*  Crcesus  in  the  tale  is  represented  as  edipse  about  this  period  fulfib  the 


already  governor  of  Theb^  and  Adramyt-  conditions  except  that  of  B.C.  610  (Han^ 

tium.     As  he  was  only  thirty-five  years  of  buch  der  Chronologic,  voL  i.  p.  209).     Mr. 

age  at  his  other's  death  (Herod,  i.  26)  the  Hind  and  Mr.  Airy  have  recently  suggested 

Carian  war  of  Alyattes,  if  a  reality,  must  the  late  date  of  B.C.  585  (Bosanquet,  Fall 

belong  to  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  of  Nineveh,  p.   14).      It  may  be  doubted 

life.      Mr.    Grote    well    observes,    against  whether    astronomical   science  has  yet   at- 

Clinton,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Nioolaus  tained  to  such  exactness  as  to  justify  the 

Damasoenus  to  imply  that  Alyattes   coU'  adoption  of  its  results  as  the  basis  of  a  chn>- 

qyeredOinxi,    (Nic.  Dam.  p.  54,  ed.  Orelli ;  nological  system. 

Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  u.  p.  363  j  Grote's  Hist.  *  See  Mr.  Crete's  History  of  Greece,  roL 

vol.  ii.  p.  343.)  iii.  p.  310.    In  a  note  Mr.  Grote  I  ' 

'  Volney  considered  the  eclipse  to  have  forward  a  number  of  modem  instances. 
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for  protection  to  Alyattes,  and  have  offered  to  take  service  with  him. 
They  may  have  been  readily  received,  and  Cyaxares  may,  on  learning 
it,  have  demanded  their  surrender,  and  when  the  demand  was  refused, 
have  thereupon  commenced  hostilities.  It  is  however  very  unlikely 
that  this  was  the  cause,  although  it  may  possibly  have  been  the 
pretext,  of  the  expedition.  The  Lydian  war  of  Cyaxares  was  part 
undoubtedly  of  that  great  monarch's  system  of  conquest,  which 
carried  him  at  one  time  to  the  confines  of  Babylonia,  at  another  to 
the  shores  of  the  Egean.  The  enterprising  prince,  who  had  sub- 
verted the  old  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  had  then  by  a  series  of 
victories  brought  under  subjection  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Hidys,^  might  well  conceive  the  design  of  adding 
to  his  empire  the  further  tract  of  country  between  the  Halys  and 
the  Egean  sea.  What  alone  excites  our  wonderment  in  this  portion 
of  history  is  his  failure.  The  war  continued  for  six  years,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  we  are  told,  "  the  Medes  gained  many  victories  over 
the  Lydians,  and  the  Lydians  also  gained  many  victorws  over  the  Medes.**  • 
And  the  advantage  remained  with  neither  side.  Considering  the 
extent  and  power  of  the  Median  empire  at  this  period — that  it 
contained,  bt^ides  Media  Mc^a  and  Media  Atropatene,  the  exten- 
sive and  important  countries  of  Persia,  Assyria,  Armenia,  and  Cap- 
padocia — reaching  thus  from  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine — it  seems  extraordinary  that  the  petty  kingdom 
of  Lydia  could  so  successfully  maintain  the  contest.  The  wonder 
is  increased  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  probability,  almost 
amounting  to  a  certainty,  that  the  armies  of  the  Babylonians  accom- 
pcmied  Cyaxares  to  the  field.'  That  Lydia  maintained  her  inde- 
pendence and  terminated  the  war  by  an  honourable  peace,  can  only 
De  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  as  the  attack  menaced  the  whole 
of  Western  Asia,  the  several  nations  who  felt  themselves  endangered 
made  common  cause  and  united  under  a  single  head.  And  an  indi- 
cation of  this  union  of  the  Western  Asiatics  against  the  ambition  of 
the  Medes  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  king  of  the  warlike  and 
powerful  Cilicia,  which  maintained  its  independence  even  against 
CroBsus,  appears  in  the  narrative  standing  in  the  same  relation 
towards  Alyattes  in  which  Labynetus,  the  Babylonian  monarch, 
stands  towards  Cyaxares — the  relation  of  subordinate  ally.  It  is 
probable  that  both  Labynetus  and  the  Cilician  prince  were  present 
at  the  engi^ement,  and  took  immediate  advantage  of  the  religious 
dread  inspired  by  the  eclipse  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  contest.  The  interposition  of  good  o£Sces  by  great 
powers  at  a  distance  from  the  scene,  especially  by  powers  so  remote 
and  so  little  connected  with  one  another  as  Cilicia  and  Babylonia, 
at  this  period,  is  inconceivable  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
ancient  world.     Labynetus,  at  least,  must  have  been  upon  the  spot, 

*  Herod.  L  103.        *  Ibid.  L  74.  the  modern  diplomatic  sense  of  the  phrase. 

7    I  cannot  oonoeire  it  possible  that  a    The  words  of  Herodotus  (i.  74)  are  ambi- 

monsrch,  whose  dominions  lay  a  thousand    guous,  but  I  conceive  we  are  to  understand 


I  c^,  would  have  felt  himself  sufficiently  an  immediate  mediation  upon  the  spot,  im- 

iottrestad  in  the  result  of  a  contest  in  so  plying  the  presence  of  the  two  princes,  and 

nmote  a  region,  to  interpose  his  mediation  their  participation  in  the  previous  itriie. 
between  the  courts  of  Sardis  and  Ecbatana  in 
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and  if  so,  then  the  presence  of  Syennesis  seems  to  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  his  presence  would  indicate  the  probable  presence  of 
the  other  minor  powers  of  Western  Asia,  the  Pamphylians,  tbe 
Phrygians,  the  Lycians,  the  Carians — perhaps  also  the  Paphlagonians 
and  Bithynians,  whoso  liberties  would  certainly  have  been  more 
endangered  by  the  success  of  the  attack  than  those  of  the  hardy  and 
Taliant  occupants  of  the  mountainous  Cilicia,  whom  even  Cyrus  does 
not  appear  to  have  reduced  to  subjection.  It  seems  therefore 
probable  that  the  invasion  of  Lydia  by  Cyaxares  was  but  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  long  course  of  aggressions  upon  his  neighbours,  and 
that  whatever  his  pretext  may  have  been,  his  real  object  in  crossing 
the  Halys  was  to  add  the  whole  of  Lower  Asia  to  his  dominions. 
The  warlike  inhabitants  united  to  resist  him,  and  maintained  for  six 
years  a  doubtful  and  bloody  stru^le.  At  length,  when  both  parties 
were  growing  weary  of  the  protmcted  contest,  accident  afforded  an 
opportunity,  of  which  advantage  was  taken,  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close.  The  two  armies  had  once  more  come  to  an  engagement,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place.  Alarmed 
at  the  portent,  the  soldiers  suspended  the  conflict,  and  manifested  an 
inclination  for  peace.  Probably  the  leaders  of  both  armies  partici- 
pated in  the  general  sentiment.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
principal  commander  of  allied  troops  on  either  side  came  forward 
and  proposed  a  reconciliation  between  the  chief  contending  powers. 
The  proposals  were  favourably  entertained,  and  led  not  merely  to 
the  establishment  of  peace,  bnt  to  an  alliance  between  Media  and 
Lydia,  which  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Lydian  prince  with  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Median  monarchy. 
Henceforward  friendly  relations  subsisted  between  the  great  powers 
of  Asia  until  the  ambition  of  Cyrus,  half  a  century  later,  rekindled 
the  strife. 

18.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  Alyattes  reigned,  according 
to  the  chronology  which  we  have  preferred,  forty-three  years.  It 
may  have  been  during  these  years  that  he  drove  the  Cimmerians 
beyond  his  borders,  and  engaged  in  war  with  the  Greeks  of  Smyrna 
and  ClazomenaB.  The  latter  portion  of  his  reign  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  a  period  of  remarkable  tranquillity.  The  supposition 
that  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  conquered  ^olis  and  Caria,* 
foimded  upon  a  single  passage  in  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  which  does 
not  even  bear  out  the  deductions  made  from  it,*  and  contradicted  by 


B  Clinton's  Fasti  Hell.,  vol.  ii.  p.  363.  which  is  not  the  fact.    They  lay  within  the 

(Appendix,  ch.  zrii.)  limits  usually  assigned  to  the  province  of 

*  Nioolaus  Damascenus  says  that  Croesus,  Myda    (Rennell's    Geography    of   Western 

who  had  already  been  made  governor   of  Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  371),  but  it  seems  probable 

Adramyttium  and  the  plain  of  Theb^,  aocom-  that  from  a  very  early  date  they  had  formed 

panied  his    £ither   in    an    expedition    into  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Lydian  kings. 

Caria.     From  this  Mr.  Clinton  makes  two  The  boundaries  between  the  several  provinces 

deductions,  1,  that  iEolis  must  have  been  of  Asia  Minor  were  at  no  time  very  exactly 

already  subjected ;    and  2,  that  Caria  was  determined,  and  Adramyttium  seems  to  have 

conquered  in  this  campaign.     The  latter  he  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Lydian 

calls  an  assertion  of  Damascenus,  which  is  towns.     At  least  there  were  authors  who 

untrue  (see  Nic  Damas.  ed.  Orelli,  pp.  5.5-  ascribed  its  foundation  to  an  ancient  king, 

57).     The  former  proceeds  upon  the  notion  Adramys  or  Hermon,  probably  the  same 

that  Adramyttium  and  Theb^  were  in  £608,  person  as  the  Adramytes  of  Xanthus  (Frag. 
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the  express  words  of  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  these  conquests  to  his 
son,*  seems  scarcely  worth  considering.  We  may  grant  it  possible 
that  there  was  an  invasion  of  Caria  about  this  time ;  but  even  that  is 
in  the  highest  degree  uncertain.  The  probability  is  that  Alyattes, 
now  an  aged  man,*  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  construction  of  his 
sepulchre,  a  work  which  Herodotus,  who  had  seen  it,  compares  for 
magnificence  with  the  constructions  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,"  and 
which  must  therefore,  like  those  massive  buildings,  have  employed 
the  labour  of  the  great  bidk  of  the  population  for  a  number  of  years. 
If  the  measurements  of  Herodotus  are  accurate,  and  modem  tra- 
vellers appear  to  think  that  they  do  not  greatly  overstep  the  truth,* 
the  tomb  of  Alyattes  cannot  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  grandest  of 
the  Egyptian  monuments.  Its  deficiency  as  respects  size  must  have 
been  in  height,  for  the  area  of  the  base,  which  alone  our  author's 
statidments  determine,  is  above  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Cheops.*  As,  however,  the  construction  was  of  earth 
and  not  of  stone,  a  barrow  and  not  a  pyramid,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  required  a  less  amount  of  servile  labour  than  the  great  works 


19,  Didot)  who  must  belong  to  the  second, 
if  not  even  to  the  first  dynasty  (see  Steph. 
Bjz.  and  He^7chi^s  in  voc  *A8pafi^Trc<oy). 
Aristotle  certainly  spoke  of  its  having  been 
founded  by  an  Adnunytes,  son  of  Alyattes 
and  brother  of  Croms  (Fr.  191);  but  of 
this  person,  who  cannot  be  the  ancient  King 
of  Xanthus,  we  have  no  other  mention  in 
histojy.  The  very  &ct  that  Adramyttium 
is  supposed  to  have  a  heroa  eponymus  for  its 
founder  seems  to  throw  back  its  founda- 
tkn  to  very  early  times. 

i  Herod,  i.  28. 

'  If  we  allow  Alyattes  to  have  been 
twenty-one  years  old  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  would  be  sixty-three  in  the  year 
B.C.  583,  the  earliest  date  which  the  age  of 
Croesus  will  allow  us  to  fix  for  the  expe- 
dition spoken  of  by  Niooks. 

»  Herod,  i.  93. 

♦  See  Chandler's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  304. 
**  The  barrow  of  Alyattes  is  much  taller  and 
handsomer  than  any  I  have  seen  in  England. 
The  mould  which  has  been  washed  down 
conceals  the  stone-work,  which,  it  seems, 
was  anciently  visible.  The  apparent  alti- 
tude is  dlmiiUshed,  and  the  bottom  rendered 
wider  and  less  distinct  than  before.  Its 
measurements,  which  we  wer^  not  prepared 
to  take,  deserve  to  be  ascertained  and  com- 
pared with  thoee  given  in  Herodotus."  Mr. 
Hamilton  aeys;  "One  mile  south  of  this 
spot  we  reached  the  principal  tumulus  gene- 
xally  designated  as  the  tomb  of  Halyattes. 
It  took  us  about  ten  minutes  to  ride  round 
its  base,  whidi  would  give  it  a  circumference 

of  nearly  half  a  mile It  rises  at  an 

a^  of  about  22^,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object 
on  all  sideB."  (Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  oic., 
▼oL  L  pp.  145-6.)  The  more  exact  measure- 
VOL.  I. 


ments  of  M.  Spiegenthal  agree  remarkably 
with  this  rough  estimate.  (See  note  ',  on 
Book  i.  ch.  93.) 

^  Dr.  Chandler  alters  the  measurements 
of  Herodotus  by  a  conjectural  emendation  of 
the  text  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  critic  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  presunaes  that  He- 
rodotus would  not  have  omitted  the  height  of 
the  monument :  but  our  author,  in  de&ult  of 
any  trustworthy  information  concerning  the 
height,  would  be  likely  to  confine  himself  to 
such  points  as  came  within  his  own  observa- 
tion. He  could  measure  the  greatest  width 
and  the  circumference,  but  he  could  only 
have  made  a  rough  guess  at  the  height.  He 
therefore  preferred  to  omit  the  height  alto- 
gether— an  omission  which  may  be  remarked 
also  in  his  dimensions  of  the  Temple  of  Belus. 
The  measures  which  he  gives  are  3800  feet 
(Greek)  for  the  dr^mference,  and  1300  feet 
for  the  (greatest)  diameter.  From  these 
proportions  it  would  follow  that  the  base  of 
the  monument  was  not  a  circle,  but  either 
an  ellipse  or  a  parallelogram.  In  the  latter 
case  its  area  would  have  been  780,000  square 
feet  (Greek),  whereas  the  area  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Gizeh  is  detei  mined  to  be  no 
more  than  588,939  square  feet  (English). 
See  Perring*8  Diameters  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt.  But  588,939  square  feet  (English) 
are  only  equal  to  about  574,564  square  feet 
(G  reek).  So  that  the  area  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid is  to  that  of  the  sepulchie  of  Alyattes  (sup- 
posing the  bofie  of  the  hitter  to  be  a  parallelo- 
gram) in  the  proportion  of  (about)  19  to  26. 
If  the  base  were  oval  or  elliptiail,  the  dif- 
ference would  be  still  more  in  tavour  of  the 
Lydian  monument  At  present  the  base 
appears  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  circular. 
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of  Egypt,  and  would  indicate  a  leas  degraded  condition  of  the  people 
who  raised  it  than  that  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  the  pyraniid- 
builders.  Still  the  view  of  Strabo  is  most  certainly  correct,  that 
"  the  multitude  of  the  city  "  must  have  been  employed  upon  it.*  It 
was  an  artificial  mountain,  and  perhaps  owed  its  small  celebrity,  as 
compared  with  the  constructions  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  not  so 
much  to  any  absolute  inferiority  as  to  the  character  of  the  district 
in  which  it  was  placed.  While  the  colossal  works  in  those  countries 
have  the  advantage  of  standing  upon  extensive  plains,  stretching  out 
in  all  directions  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  Lydian  monument 
is  dwarfed  by  the  towering  mountain-chains  which  on  both  sides 
encompass  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Hermus. 

Engaged  in  this  work,'  the  Lydian  king  abstained  in  all  proba- 
bility from  warlike  enterprises.  The  arts  of  war  and  peace  rarely 
flourish  together ;  and  the  hands  which,  if  he  had  engaged  in  wars, 
would  have  been  required  to  draw  the  sword  and  pull  the  bow,  were 
wanted  for  the  homelier  occupations  of  digging  and  wheeling  soil. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians  and  the  alliance  with  the  Modes 
had  secured  him  from  molestation  on  the  part  of  those  distant  powers 
whose  attacks  might  have  been  formidable;  the  weakness  of  his 
neighbours  allowed  him  to  fear  nothing  from  them.  Not  being 
naturally  an  ambitious  prince,  and  having  received  but  small  en- 
couragement from  fortune  in  his  attempts  upon  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast,  Alyattes  appears  to  have  given  himself 
up  without  reluctance  to  a  life  of  inactivity. 

19.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  of  high  repute*  that 
fifteen  years  before  his  decease  Alyattes  associated  his  son  Croesus 
in  the  government ;  but  the  chronological  arguments  on  which  this 
view  is  based  are  wholly  inconclusive,  and  the  direct  evidence  which 
is  brought  forward  in  its  support  signally  fails  of  establishing  any 
such  conclusion.  Herodotus,  in  the  passage  relied  on  by  Mr. 
Clinton,*  and  understood  in  the  same  sense  both  by  Bahr  and  Wes- 
seling,  is  not  speaking  of  any  such  strange  and  unwonted  event  ^  as 


'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  899.     r6  vXrjBos  riis  though  Croesus  reigned  only  fourteen  years, 

ir<{Ac»f.  yet  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  associated 

7  The  supposition  of  Chandler  that  Croesus  in  the  government  by  his  father,  as  Larcher 
raised  this  monument  to  his  father  (Travels  argues  at  large.  During  this  period  of  joint- 
in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  304),  is  contrary  to  government  many  of  those  things  might  have 
the  whole  tmor  of  andent  history,  which  been  transacted  which  are  ascribed  to  Ctgbbus 
furnishes  no  instance  of  such  filial   piety,  kituj  of  Lydia." 

Monarchs  built  their  own  tombs  not  only  in         Bahr  and  Wesseling  were  of  the  nme 

Egypt,  but  through  the  East  generally  (cf.  opinion.     (See  Bahr's  Herodotus,  note  upon 

Herod,  i.  187,  on  the  sepulchre  of  Nitocris).  L  92 ;  and  Wesseling's  Herodotus,  note  on  L 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  inscription  30.) 
upon  it,  that  Darius  built  his  own  tomb  at        *  Herod,  i.  92. 

Nakhsh-i-Kustam   (Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Cu«         ^  Notwithstanding  the  calmness  with  which 

neiform  Inscriptions,  vol.  i.  p.  290).  Larcher  assumes  the  frequency  of  this  prac- 

'  Larcher,  vol.  i.  p.  211.     ''On  sait  que  tice  {**on  sait  que  laplnpart  des  Princes  de 

la  plupart  des  Princes  de  TOrient  assodoient  I'Orient  assodoient  au  tr6ne  leur  fib  aine'"), 

au   trone  leur  fils    aine.      Quoique    nous  I  am  Inclined  to  think  it  was  of  exceedingly 

n'ayons  aucune  preuve  directe  qu'Alyattes  rare  occurrence.     In  Egypt  association  was 

ait  assod^  Crc»us,  on  doit  cq)endant  le  pre-  undoubtedly  very  frequent,  as  the  monu- 

nmer."  ments  testify,  and  possibly  the  exaggeration 

Clinton's  Fast.  HelL  voL  iL  p.  362.    "  Al-  of  numbers  in  Egyptian  chrooology  may  de- 
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the  association  in  the  government  of  the  heir-apparent  by  the 
reigning  monarch,  but  of  that  very  ordinary  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  an  eastern  sovereign  who  anticipates  his  own  demise,  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  successor.'  It  appears  that,  as  the  reign  of  Alyattes 
plainly  approached  its  close,  intrigues  commenced  among  his  sons, 
and  a  strong  party  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  prince  Pantaleon, 
one  of  the  half-brothers  of  Croesus,  which  caused  no  little  alarm  to 
the  legitimate  heir.  Under  these  circumstances  it  became  especially 
desirable,  in  order  to  avoid  a  disputed  succession,  that  the  king 
ihonld  distinctly  confer  the  crown  on  one  or  other  of  his  sons.  This 
18  the  act  to  which  Herodotus  alludes  in  the  passage  whose  meaning 
ias  been  misconceived ;  the  expression  which  he  uses  is  identically 
;lie  same  with  that  which  occurs  later  in  the  book  in  reference  to  a 
similar  event,  the  nomination  of  Cambyses  as  his  successor  by  Cyrus, 
m  the  eve  of  his  attack  upon  the  MassagetsB.* 

20.  The  order  of  events  in  the  reign  of  Croesus  has  been  already 
considered.  The  events  themselves  receive  but  little  light  from 
iw>iirces  extraneous  to  Herodotus.*  With  respect  to  the  enormous 
wealth  for  which  this  king  was  chiefly  famous  among  the  Greeks, 
L"!;  may  be  observed  that  he  probably  owed  it  in  part  to  the  gold- 
^raghings  of  Factolus  and  the  mines  of  the  same  precious  metal 
^hich  probably  existed  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  * — in  part  to 
fclie  tribute  which  he  derived  from  the  subject  nations — in  part  to  the 
confiscation  of  the  estates  of  a  political  opponent — but  chiefly  to  the 
careful  husbanding  of  the  national  revenues  by  his  father  during  the 
'ong  period  of  peace  which  preceded  his  own  accession.*    Its  reality 

^*od  in  some  measure  on  the  great  extent  to  says,  96 pros  rod  xarphs,  ii€pdnia'9 

''tkich  it  was  practised.      But  among  the  rrjs  itffxvs  ^^^'iffos;mihdaeoond{i.20S)t 

^^T  Oriental  nations  I  know  of  only  a  Kvpos  W  Kpoitroy  is  rks  X^^P*'^  icrBtls  ry 

^Sle  well  authenticated  instance  (that  of  Iwvro0irou8l  Kofi/S^cr]},  ryircp  r^y  /3a- 

^Uhazzar;  see  the  Essay  *' On  the  History  o-i\7itf}v  i9i9ov  .  .  .  9t4fiMy§,  K.r.X. 

f  ^le  later  Babylonians,"  §  25)  of  the  aaso-  This  gift  of  the  crown  is  beyond  a  doubt  the 

j^H»n  of  a  son  in  the  government  during  same  as  the  appomtmerU  spoken  of  in  the 

*^    lifetime  of  his  father,  a  custom  which  case  of  Xerxes — &s  9ti  fuy,  &iro94^ayra 

^longs  to  countries  and  times  where  the  sue-  fiaffiXia,  KOfrk  rhv  litpffimy  yiiuay^  ofhct 

'^^on  is  very  precarious,  and  certainly  not  (rrportittrBai ....  4  ^aptios  fiaffi\4a  fup 

"^  those  states  in  which  it  is  regarded  as  a  ftir^8c|c  (vii.  2,  3). 

^^Sht  inherent  in  the  reigning  monarch  to  *  iGlian  (V.  H.  iii.  26),  Suidas  (in  voc 

f^^^inate  a  successor  from  among  his  sons,  as  * Aplffrapxos),  and  Polysenus  (vi.  50)  have 

*  the  c&»e  usually  in  the  East.     Mr.  Grote,  certain  tales  which  admit  of  being  introduced 

^^  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  probable  into  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Crcesus  as 

^«ich  distinguishes    him,  understands    the  delivered  by  Herodotus ;  but  their  authority  is 

P**%ge  aright  (vol.  iii.  p.  344).  too  slight,  and  the  tales  are  too  insignificant, 

'  Of  this  there  are  two  clear  instances  to  require  more  than  this  cursory  notice, 

fj*^  in  Herodotus.     Cyrus  nominates  Cam-  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  897. 

"y*ea  to  succeed  him  (i.  208),  and  Darius  •  The  offerings  at  Delphi  and  at  the  shrine 

*^ittinates  Xerxes   (\'ii.  3).     In  connexion  of  Amphiaraiis  are  declared  by  Herodotus  ,to 

^th  the  latter  case  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  have  been  wholly  from  this  source,  and  may 

P^*<^ice  as  "  a  law  of  the  Persians"  {xarii  in  some  degree  indicate  its  amplitude.     They 

^  Xlfpfftcty  v6iJLoy).     It  has  always  pre-  were  the  jirst-fruits  (&irapx^)  ^^  ^  inhe- 

T"*^  in  the  Ea^t.     See  1  Kings,  i.  12-40  ritanoe ;  the  entire  sum  obtained  by  conlisca- 

v^ore,  however,  there  is  something  more  tion   was  laid  out  in  offerings,  and  from 

^  an  installation  than  is   usual  in  such  hence  were  derived  the  gifts  at  Branchidw,  at 

J^)t  and  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens  Ephesus,  and  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Isme- 

VBohn*,  edit.),  pp.  138,  430,  452.  nius  in  Thebes  (Herod,  i.  92). 

*  In  the  first  paaag^  (L  92)  Herodotiu 
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cannot  be  questioned ;  for  Herodotus  had  himself  seen  the  ingots  of 
solid  gold,  six  palms  long,  three  broad,  and  one  deep  (the  size  of  a 
tall  folio  volume,  of  about  the  usual  thickness),  which,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  were  laid  up  in  the  treasury  at  Delphi 
— ^proof  at  once  of  the  riches  and  of  the  munificence  of  the  princely 
donor.     He  had  also  beheld  in  various  parts  of  Greece  the  following 
offerings,  all  in  gold,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  Greek  temples 
by  the  same  opulent  monarch :  a  figure  of  a  lion,  probably  of  the 
natural  size ;  a  wine-bowl  of  about  the  same  weight  as  the  lion ;  a 
lustral  vase ;  a  statue  of  a  female,  said  to  be  Croesuses  baking-woman, 
four  feet  and  a  half  high ;  a  shield  and  spear ;  a  tripod ;  some  figures 
of  cows,  and  a  number  of  pillars ;  and  a  second  shield,  in  a  difi'erent 
place  from  the  first,  and  of  greater  size/     Nor  is  there  any  improba- 
bility in  the  tradition  which  he  has  mentioned,  that  the  offerings  of 
Croesus  to  the  oracular  shrine  at  Branchidae,  which  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  Persians  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  were  similar 
in  character  and  equal  in  value  to  the  gifts  at  Delphi.* 

21.  The  wealth  of  Croesus,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
established  fact.     The  same  historical  character  attaches  to  his  cod- 
quests,  his  alliances,  his  consultation  of  the  Greek  oracles,  and 
particular  satisfaction  with  those  of  Delphi  and  Amphiaraiis,  his 
invasion  of  the  dominions  of  Cyrus  and  its  consequences,  the  fall  of 
Sardis,  and  his  own  captivity.     The  narrative,  however,  into  which 
these  materials  have  been  worked  up,  is  altogether  of  a  poetic  cha- 
racter.    It  seems  as  if  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  had  been  strnck 
with  peculiar  force  by  the  spectacle  of  that  great  reverse  of  fortune 
whereof  the  Lydian  king  was  the  victim.     The  tragedy  had  been 
acted,  as  it  were,  under  their  eyes ;  and  it  was  a  sight  altogether 
new  to  them.     They  had  seen  the  rapid  rise  and  growth  of  a  mag- 
nificent empire  upon  their  borders,  and  had  felt  its  irresistible  might 
in  opposition  to  themselves :  they  had  been  dazzled  by  the  lavish 
display  of  a  wealth  exceeding  all  that  their  poets  had  ever  fabled  of 
Colchis  or  Hesperia:  they  had  no  doubt  shared  in  the  confident 
expectation  of  further  conquests  with  which  the  warrior-prince,  at 
the  head  of  his  unvanquished  bands,  had  crossed  the  Halys  to  attack 
his  unknown  enemy.     And  they  had  been  spectators  of  the  result 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  prosperous  and  puissant  monarch,  master  of 
untold  treasures,  ruler  over  thirteen  nations,  lord  of  all  Asia  from 
the  Halys  to  the  sea,  was  a  captive  and  a  beggar,  the  miserable 
dependant  upon  the  will  of  a  despot  whose  anger  he  had  provoked. 
Such  a  catastrophe  had  in  it  something  peculiarly  calculated  to 
excite  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks.    Accordingly,  the  story  of  Croesus 
seems  to  have  become  to  the  romancers  •  of  the  period  what  the  old 

7  S(>c  Herod,  i.  50,  51,  and  92.  depended  on  their  being  applied  to  militarj 

*  Tck    4y    Bpayxi^V^t    T^<ri^   MiAi7<rf«#y    purposes   (Herod,  v.  36). 
iufoBilfiaTa    Kpoifffpf   &s  4y^  wvyddyofiai,         '  Although  the  koyowoiol  of  the  Greeks 


f<ra  re  <rra6fihy  «cal  6fio7a  rot<n  mnj  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  i 

iy   AcA<^or<ri   (Herod,    i.    92).      They  of  the  middle  ages  or  of  more  reomt  times, 

were  of  such  value  tluit,  at  tlie  breaking  out  since  they  certainly  affected  somewhat  man 

of  the  lonhn  revolt,  it  was  thought  by  one  of  an  hi»toric  character,  yet  the  notices  wh'.ch 

of  the  wi>«st  of  the  Greeks,  Hecataus  the  remain   to  us  seem   to  indicate  that  their 

Hilesian,  that  the  success  of  the  struggle  writings  in  reality  partook  fiur  more  of  the 
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heroic  tale  of  (Edipus  was  to  the  tragedians,*  the  type  of  human 
instability.  On  the  original  historic  facts  were  engrafted  from  time 
to  time  snch  incidents  as  the  fancy  of  each  writer  deemed  appro- 
priate, and  the  whole  gradually  took  the  perfect  form  which  delights 
us  in  Herodotus.  The  warning  of  Solon — even,  it  may  be,  his  visit 
to  Sardis — the  coming  of  the  Phrygian  prince  Adrantus,*  the  death 
of  Atys,'  the  profound  grief  of  the  father,  the  marvellous  answers  of 
the  oracles,  the  recovery  of  speech  by  the  dumb  son,  the  scene  upon 
the  funeral  pyre,  the  reproach  addressed  to  Apollo  and  his  reply — 
all  these  seem  to  be  subsequent  additions  to  the  original  historic 
outline,  whereby  it  was  filled  up  in  accordance  with  Greek  couDep- 
tions  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Nor  did  the  romancere  stop  tw  the 
point  of  greatest  perfection,  that,  namely,  to  which  the  tale  had 
reached  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  or  which  perhaps  it  owed  to  his 
good  taste  and  true  poetic  feeling.  In  after  times  the  same  inventive 
spirit  was  at  work,  and  later  authors  continued  to  embellish  with 
farther  details  and  fresh  incidents,  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Croesus. 
A  fragment  of  such  an  improved  version  of  the  tale  remains  in 
Damascenus,  by  which  we  may  learn  something  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  Herodotean  legend  was  formed.     [A.] 


[Note  A.] 


The    tale    in    Damaacenua    runs    as 
follows : — 

'*  Cyrus  pitied  CroBsus,  but  the  Per- 
sians were  angry  with  him  and  raised  a 
mighty  funeral  pyre  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  hill,  from  which  they  intended  to 
behold  the  spectacle  of  his  sufifering. 
The  royal  train  came  forth  from  the 
palaoe-^te  and  the  king  himself  was  in 
the  midst,  and  all  around  strangers  and 
citizens  were  flocking  to  see  the  sight. 
A  little  while  and  the  ofQcers  appeared 
leading  their  prisoner  in  his  chains,  and 
with  him  twice  seven  Lydians ;  then 
there  burst  from  the  multitude  of  the 
citv  a  piercing  cry — men  and  women 
alike  weeping  and  beating  their  breasts. 
The  lamentation  when  the  town  was 
taken  was  not  to  be  compared  with  this 
for  bitterness;  he  must  have  been  h^rd 
of  heart  who  could  have  stood  by  and 


not  pitied  the  calamity  of  the  fallen 
prince  or  admired  tiie  love  of  his  people 
to  him ;  for  all  gazed  upon  him  as  if  he 
had  been  their  father,  and  at  the  sight 
some  rent  their  gannents  and  others  tore 
their  hair,  and  there  was  a  great  multi- 
tude of  women  who  led  the  way  with 
wailing  and  beating  of  the  breast;  he 
himself  went  forward  without  a  tear, 
but  with  a  grave,  sad  countenance.  All 
this  time  Cyrus  did  not  interfere,  but 
let  things  take  their  course,  in  hopes 
that  some  touch  of  compatision  would 
move  the  hearts  of  the  Persians.  Now 
when  Croesus  came  opposite  to  the  plaee 
where  Cyrus  sat,  he  cried  to  the  king 
with  a  loud  voice  entreating  to  be 
allowed  to  see  his  son— it  was  his  son 
who  had  been  dumb  and  bad  recovered 
his  speech  whom  he  wished  to  see — who 
now  spake  readily  and  was  a  youth  of 


Batore  of  ronumceB  than  of  historical  narra- 
thres.     (See  Thucyd.  i.  21.) 

1  Note  the  correspondency  between  the 
lines  with  which  Sophocles  concludes  the 
(Edipus  TyrannuB  and  the  words  of  warning 
addressed  by  Solon  to  Croesus  (Herod,  i.  32). 
'  Phiygia,  at  the  time  when  Adrastos  flies 
to  Sardis  for  protection,  is  already  a  province 
Of  the  Lydian  empire  (Herod,  i.  28).  The 
tpiy  makes  it  independent    Adrastus  is  a 


purely  Greek  name,  which  a  Phrygian  prince 
is  not  Ukely  to  have  Borne. 

>  The  name  Atys  is  enough  to  cause  sus- 
picion. Apart  from  its  sup()osed  significance 
(see  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  326), 
it  is  a  name  belonging  to  the  purely  mythic 
period,  the  period  of  the  so-called  flrat  dy- 
nasty. None  of  the  names  of  that  period 
seem  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Menu- 
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sense  and  feeling.  Cyrus  ordered  him 
to  be  brought,  and  presently  he  arrived 
with  a  goodly  company  of  his  companions 
following  after  him.  Then  Croesus  was 
no  longer  himself,  but  for  the  first  time 
began  to  weep.  The  youth,  with  many 
tears  and  cries,  fell  on  his  fathei^s  neck, 
and  said  sobbing,  '  Alas !  father,  for  thy 
piety  1  will  the  gods  never  succour  us  V 
Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  Persians, 
he  exclaimed,  'Take  me  also,  I  beseech 
you,  and  bum  me  with  him  on  the  pyre; 
1  wasnot  a  whit  less  your  enemy  than 
he.*feut  Croesus  rejoined,  '  Thou  sayest 
not  true,  son;  'tis  I  alone  who  am  to 
blame  for  beginning  the  war,  not  thou, 
nor  thy  companions,  nor  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  Lydians.  It  is  just,  therefore, 
that  I  should  bear  the  punishment.' 
But  the  youth  clung  closely  to  his 
father  and  would  not  let  go,  all  the 
while  uttering  the  saddest  cries,  so  that 
all  weie  filled  with  pity,  and  exhorting 
the  Persians  to  take  them  both  together 
to  the  pyre.  '  For,'  said  he  to  Croesus, 
'  be  sm^  I  will  not  survive  thy  death, 
my  father.  If  they  will  not  let  me  die 
with  thee  now,  expect  me  shortly.  Have 
I  any  hope  in  life— I,  who  from  my 
birth  have  been  nothing  but  a  burthen 
both  to  myself  and  thee  ?  When  thou 
wert  prosperous  I  was  fain  to  avoid  thy 
sight,  through  the  shame  I  felt  at  my 
infirmity.  It  was  not  till  calamity  over- 
took us  that  I  found  a  voice,  which  the 
gods  seem  only  to  have  bestowed  on  me 
that  I  might  be  able  to  bewail  our  mis- 
fortunes.' The  father  answered,  'At 
thy  age,  myson,  it  cannot  but  be  wi'ong 
to  despair;  many  years  of  life  are  before 
thee;  even  I  have  not  laid  aside  all  hope 
of  some  help  from  heaven.'  As  he  was 
spei^ng,  tnere  came  up  a  train  of 
female  slaves,  who  brought  costly 
dresses  and  all  manner  of  rich  orna- 
ments, which  the  Lydian  women  had 
sent  to  adorn  the  funeral-pyre  of  their 
king.  Then  Croesus  embraced  his  son 
and  the  Lydians  who  stood  near,  and 
mounted  the  pile.  The  youth,  with 
hands  outstretched  towards  heaven, 
prayed  thus: — * 0!  King  Apollo,  and  all 

Se  gods  whom  my  father  was  wont  to 
onour,  descend  now  to  our  aid,  lest  all 
religion  perish  from  the  earth  together 
with  Croesus.'  With  this  he  sought  to 
oast  himself  also  upon  the  pyre,  but  his 
friends  laid  hold  of  him  and  prevented 
him.  In  the  mean  time,  just  as  Croesus 
was  going  up,  the  Sibyl  was  observed 
descending  from  an  eminence  and  coming 
towards  the  place  to  see  what  was 
happening.    Stoughtway  a  murmur  ran 


through  the  crowd  that  the  prophetes 
was  approaching,  and  they  were  all 
afl;ape  to  hear  if  she  would  deliver  any 
divme  message  about  Croesus.  She  did 
not  disappoint  them,  but  after  a  brief 
space  thus  exclaimed,  in  an  earnest  and 
impassioned  tone: — 

*  Wretches,  wherefore  to  hot  xxgaa  mlsdiief  that 

will  not  be  saffered  ? 
Jove  the  sapreme,  and  Fhcebna  foihid  it,  sod 

Axnphian^. 
Hark  to  the  tnith-«peaklng  voloe  of  the  leer, 

and  beware  of  offending 
Heaven  by  your  folly,  for  ao  ye  will  bring  on 

you  swift  destruction.' 

Cyrus  heard  what  she  said,  and  imme- 
diately sent  heralds  to  spread  the  oracle 
among  the  Persians ;  but  they  suspected 
that  the  Sibyl  had  been  practised  upon, 
and  came  for  the  express  purpose  of 
saving  Croesus.  He  the  while  sate  upon 
the  pyre,  and  with  him  the  twice-seven 
Lyduins,  and  the  Persians  with  burning 
torches  stood  around  and  set  the  pyre 
alight.  Then  there  was  a  silence,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Croesus  was  heard 
to  groan  deeply  and  thrice  utter  the 
name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  wept  at  the 
sound,  bethinking  himself  how  greatly 
he  was  angering  the  gods  by  yielding  to 
the  will  of  the  Persians,  and  burning  a 
prince  his  equal  in  rank,  and,  once,  in 
fortune.  And  now  some  of  the  Persians 
left  Croesus  and  gathered  around  their 
king,  and,  seeing  how  sorrowful  he  was, 
entreated  him  to  have  the  flames  ex- 
tinguished. So  Cyrus  sent  his  orders  to 
put  out  the  fire ;  but  the  pile  was  by 
this  time  in  a  blaze,  and  burnt  so  fiercely 
that  no  one  could  venture  to  approach 
near  to  it.  Then  it  is  said  that  Croesus 
looked  up  to  heaven  and  besought  Apollo 
to  come  to  his  aid,  since  his  venr  enemies 
were  now  willing  to  save  him,  but 
lacked  the  power.  It  was  a  gusty  day, 
with  a  strong  east  wind  blowing,  but  as 
yet  there  had  been  no  rain.  As  Croesus 
prayed,  the  air  grew  suddenly  dark,  and 
clouds  collected  together  from  all  quar- 
ters, with  much  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  such  a  storm  of  rain  burst  forth 
tliat,  while  it  completely  extinguished 
the  blazing  pyre,  it  almost  drowned 
those  who  were  seated  thereupon;  so 
the  Persians  speedily  stretched  a  purple 
awning  over  Croesus,  and  great  fear  fell 
upon  them  all.  Terrified  by  the  dark- 
ness and  the  violent  wind,  and  still  more 
by  the  thunder,  and  struck  by  the  hoofii 
of  the  horses,  which  were  rendered  reetiff 
by  the  storm,  they  trembled  with  affright : 
and  as  they  thought  of  the  warning  of 
the  Sibvl  and  of  the  oracles  of  Zoroaster, 
they  called  yet  more  loudly  upon  Pyrus 
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to  spare  CroosuB,  and,  prostrating  them- 
selves  upon  the  ground,  besought  the 
gods  to  pardon  uiem.  Some  say  that 
Thales  had  foreseen,  from  certain  signs 
which  he  had  observed,  that  there  would 
be  a  stonn,  and  expected  it  exactly  at 
the  time  it  happened.  Thenceforth  the 
Persians  began  to  observe  the  law  of 
Zoroaster,  which  forbade  the  burning  of 
dead  bodies,  or  any  other  pollution  of 
the  element  of  fire;  and  so  the  ancient 
ordinance,  which  had  been  neglected, 
was  established  among  them.  Cyrus 
after  this  took  Croesus  with  him  to  his 
palace^  and  comforted  him,  and  spake 
friendly  words  to  him,  for  he  thought 
that  he  was  the  most  religious  of  men; 
he  also  exhorted  him,  if  he  had  any 
request  to  make,  not  to  be  afraid  to 
speak  out  boldly  and  tell  it.  Then  said 
Croesus,  '  Oh !  my  lord,  since  thou  art  so 


gracious  to  thy  servant,  permit  me,  I 
beseech  thee,  to  send  these  gyves  to 
Delphi,  and  to  ask  the  Qod  what  I  ever 
did  to  him  that  he  should  entice  me  by 
deceiving  oracles  to  make  war  on  thee 
in  the  confident  hope  of  victory,  only  to 
gain  such  first-fruits  as  these'  (here  he 
pointed  to  hid  fetters),  'and  wherefore 
there  is  such  forgetfulness  of  benefits  on 
the  part  of  the  Grecian  gods  ?*  Cyrus 
granted  his  request  with  a  smile,  and 
promised  him  equal  success  when  he 
should  ask  greater  favours.  In  a  little 
time  the  two  princes  became  close 
friends,  and  Cyrus  gave  Croesus  back  bis 
wives  and  children,  and  took  him  with 
him  when  he  went  away  from  Sardis. 
Some  say  he  would  have  made  him 
governor  of  the  place  if  he  had  not  been 
fearful  of  his  rebelling." 
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ESSAY   11. 

ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ASIA  MINOR. 

1.  Physical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor  —  Shape,  dimensions,  and  boundaries. 
2.  Great  central  Plateau.  3.  Division  of  Plateau  —  Lake  region  —  Northern 
^flat  —  Rivers  which  drain  the  latter —  (i.)  The  Yechil'Irmak,  or  Iris —  (ii.)  The 
'Kizil'Tnnak,  or  Halys  —  (iiL)  The  Sakkariyeh,  or  Sangarius.  4.  Coaat  tracts 
outside  the  Plateau:  (i.)  Southern — (ii.)  Northern  —  (iii.)  Western.  5.  Its 
rivers.  6.  Its  general  chiu%cter.  7.  Political  Geography.  8.  Fifteen  nations: 
(i.)  Phrygians  —  (ii.)  Matidni  —  (iii.)  Cilicians  —  (iv.)  Pamphylians — (v.) 
Lycians  —  (vi.)  Caunians  —  (vii.)  Carians  —  (viii.)  Lydians — (ix.)  Greeks  — 
Tx.)  Mysians  —  (xi.)  Thracians  —  (xii.)  Mariandynians — (xiii.)  Pbphlagonians 
(xiv.)  Ghalybes  —  (xv.)  Cappadocians.  9.  Comparison  of  Herodotus  with 
Ephorus. 

1.  Asia  Minor,  or  the  Peninsula  of  Anatdia,  is  in  form  an  irregular 
parallelogram,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  in  length  from  west  -; 

to  east  about  650  miles,  in  average  breadth  from  north  to  south  j 

350  miles.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  {Black  Sea)  i 

and  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora) ;  on  the  west  by  the  ^gean ;  on  -i 

the  south  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  east  by  an  imaginary  line,  ^ 

bearing  N.N.E.  from  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  ^ 

(Iskenderun)  to  Ordou  (long.  37°  52*,  lat  40^  57')  on  the  Euxine."  -* 

Its  size  is  somewhat  more  than  half  that  of  France. 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  consists  of  a  high  plateau  m-i 
or  table-land,  enclosed  by  the  range  of  Taurus  on  the  south,  and  on  ^^ 
the  north  by  another  line  of  mountains  of  less  elevation,  which  ,mz1i 
branches  from  the  Georgian  Cauctisus,  and  under  various  names  j^s 
runs  across  the  peninsula  from  east  to  west,  at  an  average  distance  ^£^>6 
of  50  or  60  miles  from  the  shore,  joining  the  Mysian  Olympus,  ^  «, 
between  Nicaea  (Isnik)  and  Doryleeum  (Es/d  Shaher)^  in  lat.  40°,  .^  ^, 
long.  30°.  A  lateral  ridge,  rising  but  slightly  above  the  level  of  ""^fc^f 
the  plateau,  connects  Mount  Taurus  with  the  Mysian  Olympus,  and  .M"^ 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  elevated  tract  in  question.  This  ^^  s 
ridge  may  be  regarded  as  commencing  near  Buldur  (lat.  38°,  long.   ^  "S?* 

30°  20'),  and  running  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  north  to  Kttdr ^- 

shalak^  a  small  village  about  half-way  between  Prusa  (Brussa)  and  ^M^ 
Cotyaeum  (Kntahiyeh).  On  the  east  the  plateau  stretches  up  to  the<^^^* 
roots  of  Anti-Taurus,  Paryadres,  and  other  divergent  branches  from-^^^^* 
the  great  mountain-cluster  of  Armenia. 

The  length  of  this  plateau  may  be  estimated  at  500,  its  aveiag^^^^ 


1  It  has  been  customary  to  reckon   the  and  Keraauntf  in  the  ancient  country  of  1 

isthmus  as  lying  between  the  gulfs  of  Issus  eastern  Chalybians.     According  to  the  ma^ 

and  Amisus  {Sjinsmn) ;  but  recent  observa-  Ordoii  seems  to  be  about  the  nearest  point  — ^ 

tions  have  shown  that  the  shortest  line  from  (See  lienneU's  Gec^^phy  of  Westem  Asis^^^ 

sea  to  sea  is  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  vol.  L  p.  337,  and  the  Maps  of  Mr.  Himilton  ) 

gulf  of  Issus  to  some  point  between  Fatsa 
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breadth  at  250  miles.  Thus  it  occupies  above  one-half  of  the 
peninsula. 

3.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  this  region  forms 
a  single  plain.  On  the  south-east  and  south,  numerous  high  ridges, 
with  a  direction  for  the  most  part  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
isolate  from  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  plateau  tracts  of  con- 
siderable size,  the  waters  of  which  do  not  flow  to  the  sea,  but,  like 
those  of  Thibet,  Candahar,  and  central  Persia,  form  rivers  which 
«nd  in  lakes  that  have  no  outlet.'  Such  are  the  plains  of  Egerdir^ 
AkShehr,  lighting  Koniyeh,  Bey-Shehr^  Frkky  Karahissar,  &c.*  Such 
again  is  the  great  central  plain,  wherein  is  situated  the  vast  salt 
l^e  of  TouZ'Ghiexdy  the  ancient  Palus  Tattaea.  The  breadth  of  this 
lake-region  is  from  80  to  130  miles.  Above  it  the  land  is  more 
level,  varied  only  by  hUls  of  moderate  height,  and  occasionally 
expanding  into  enormous  flats,  particularly  towards  the  centre  or 
axis  of  the  peninsula.*  The  dip  of  the  plateau  above  the  lake 
region  is  to  the  north,  and  the  whole  tract  is  drained  by  three  great 
rivers,  which  force  their  way  through  narrow  gorges  in  the  northern 
mountain-chain,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  ^e  Euxine.  '  These 
are  the  YechH-Irmak  (the  ancient  Iris),  the  Kiztl-Irmak  (or  Halys), 
and  the  Sakkariyeh  (or  Sangarius). 

(i.)  The  YechH-Irmak  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  three,  and  drains 
a  district  of  feu*  less  extent  than  either  of  the  others.  It  is  formed 
of  three  principal  streams,  the  largest  of  which,  the  ancient  Lycus, 
descends  from  the  Annenian  mountains,  and  does  not  belong  pro- 
perly to  the  region  under  consideration.     The  other  two,  the  central 

>  Oolonel  Leake  thus  describes  one  of  these  level,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  extending, 

tracts,  the    plain    of  loonium  {Kdniyeh):  without  any  previous  slope,  to  the  foot  of  the 

"Soon  after  we  had  quitted  this  spot,  we  mountains,  which  rise  from  them  like  lofty 

entered  upon  a  ridge  branching  eastward  islands  out  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean'* 

from  the  great  mountains  on  our  right,  and  (p.  95). 

forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  plain        '  Ck)lonel  Leake  travelled  along  this  lake 

of  Konia,    On  the  descent  from  this  ridge  country  from  Bulumdun  to  Karamtm,  a  dis- 

we  came  in  sight  of  the  vast  plain  around  tanoe  of  above  150  miles,  through  the  plains 

that  dty,  and  of  the  lake  which  occupies  the  Ak-Shehr,  Ilghun,  Kdniyeh,  and  Kassabd,  to 

middle  of  it ;  and  we  saw  the  dty  with  its  the  northern  foot  of  Taurus,  near  Kctramdn. 

mosques  and  andent  walls,  still  at  a  distance  He  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  sort 

of  12  or  14  miles  from  us.     To  the  north-  of  country  extended  to  the  north-east  as  for  as 

east  nothing  appeared  to  interrupt  the  vast  Mount  Argteus  {Erdjish),  and  to  the  west  as 

expanse  but  two  very  lofty  summits  covered  for  as  Buldur,    ^See  his  map,  prefixed  to  the 

with  snow,  at  a  great  distance.     They  can  be  Travels  in  Asia  Minor.)     His  opinions  have 

no  other  than  the  summits  of  Mount  Argseus  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  travellers. 

above  Kesaria,  and  are  consequently  a  hun-  (See   Fellows's  A^  Minor,  p.  160 ;    Ha- 

dred  cmd  fifty  miles  distant  from  us,  in  a  milton's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284-313.) 
direct  line.      To  the  south-east  the  same        ^  Sir  C.  Fellows  thus  describes  the  country 

plains  extend  as  for  as  the  mountains  of  near  Cotyaeiun:  *'We  continued  the  ascent 

Karaman  (Taurus) We  were  much  for  an  hour,  and  I  fiiUy  expected  to  find  my- 

struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  remarkable  self  on  a  barren  summit;  but  what  was  my 

insulated  mountain  called  Karadagh surprise,  on  readiing  the  top,  at  seeing  before 

It  is  about  60  miles  distant,  and  beyond  it  are  me  meadows  and  cultivated  land  for  twenty 
seen  some  of  the  summits  of  the  Karaman  miks  I "  (pp.  125-6.)  These  table-lands  con- 
range,  which  cannot  be  less  than  ninety  miles  tinned  nearly  to  Lake  Ascania  (pp.  130, 150, 
from  us.'* — Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  155,  &c).  Colonel  Leake  saw  similar  tracts 
p.  45.  towards  the  north,  on  his  road  from  BuiwU' 

Afterwards  he  observes :  *'  A  characteristic  dun  to  Karaman  (TrarelB  in  Asia  Minor,  j^. 

of  tiiese  Asiatic  plains  is  the  enctness  of  the  45,  96,  97,  &c). 
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one,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  Upper  Iris,  and  the  western, 
which  was  called  the  Scylax,  carry  oflf  the  waters  from  a  tract  which— 
lies,  as  it  were,  within  the  basin  of  the  KizU-Irmak^  being  a  portion- 


N 


of  the  ancient  Cappadocia.  Of  this  region  very  little  is  known ;  — ; 
compared  to  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  plateau,  it  ^=: 
seems  to  be  rough  and  mountainous.^ 

(ii.)  The  great  river  of  Asia  Minor  is  the  Kizil'Irmak*  or  ancient=:^M 
Halys.  Its  real  source  is  in  Armenia,  near  the  city  of  Siwas  (Sehaste),^.^-  ^« 
whence  it  flows  with  a  western  or  south-western  course,  receiving^^^ 

many  tributaries  on  its  way,  as  far  as  Kesariyeh  (the  ancient  Csesarea ^— - 

Mazaca),  in  long.  35°  20'.  Soon  after  it  turns  to  the  north-west,,»--=^» 
and  receives  the  streams  flowing  from  the  northern  flank  of  the^n^o 
range  of  hills,  which,  branching  from  Mount  Ai^sbus,  near  Kesarit/eh,^^  -^» 
passes  to  the  north  of  Lake  Tatta,  and  there  sinks  into  the  plain — 
The  augmented  stream  then  proceeds  northward  by  a  bold  sweep^^ 
towards  the  west,  and,  forcing  its  way  through  the  northern  rang^ 

near  Osmanjik^  runs  into  the  Euxine  within  about  40  miles  of  the 

YechU'lrmak,     The  basin  drained  by  this  stream  is  thus  about  300^—^ 

miles  in  its  greatest  width,  and  175  miles  from  north  to  south,  be ^ 

tween  Mount  Argoeus  and  the  gorge  at  Osmanjik. 

(iii.)  The  third  river,  iheSoAkarigeh,  or  Sangarius,  like  the  Iris„«-'^i 
has  three  principal  branches.  The  easternmost,  called  at  presentc^^  -* 
the  Enguri  Su^  rises  beyond  Ancyra  (Engurt),  but  a  few  leagnes^^^  ^ 
from  the  banks  of  the  Halys.     After  running  about  70  miles  with^c^ 

a  coume  nearly  due  west,  it  joins  the  central  stream,  which  is  te -*~ 

garded  by  the  Turks  as  the  main  river,  and  called  the  Sakkarigeh,^^  ■^• 
ITiis  branch  springs  from  the  flanks  of  the  great  mountain,  Enrn —  "^ 
Dagh^  near  Bulwudun,  and  flows  north-east  to  the  point  of  junction^ —  -^' 
From  thence,  until  its  union  with  the  third  stream,  the  Pursek^  oi  -^^' 
ancient  Thymbrias,  the  course  of  the  Sakkariyeh  is  very  imperfectly""'=^D^ 
known.  Its  general  direction  is  still  westward,  but  fiifter  receiving, ^^.J^ 
the  Pursek,  or  river  of  Kutahiyeh,  from  the  west,  it  turns  northward-K^ 
making  (like  the  Kizil-Irmak)  a  bold  westerly  sweep,  and  pierces^^^ 
the  northern  mountain-chain  near  Shughut,  after  which  it  runs  with-^^ 
almost  a  straight  course  into  the  Euxine.  The  tract  of  country^^i^ 
which  it  drains  is  an  oblong,  about  200  miles  across  from  the  hills^a^-* 
east  of  Ancyra  to  the  mountains  west  of  Cotyaeum,  and  100  miles^*^^ 
from  north  to  south,  between  the  range  of  Emir-Dagh  and  the  Bithy — -^^ 
nian  Olympus. 

4.  Outside  the  high  central  plateau,  which  has  been  described,^  -^- 
on  three  sides,  southward,  westward,  and  northward,  lie  strips  o^^^ 
territory.     These  tracts  require  separate  consideration. 

(i.)  The  range  of  Taurus,  which  bounds  the  central  plateau  on^^^ 
the  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  like  the  European  mountain-ranges^j*'^ 
whose  direction  is  the  same,  presents  ite  steep  side  to  the  nmith,  —  ^ 
From  the  summit  of  the  chain,  distant  in  general  about  60  or  70^^^ 

miles  from  the  coast,  the  descent  into  the  valleys  of  Lycia,  Pam ' 

phylia,  and  Cilicia,  is  rapid  and  precipitous.     These  valleys,  which- 
are  narrow  and  numerous,  and  have  a  general  direction  from  norths 

^  Hamilton's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  Pon-  I      *  Called  also  the  Atoe,  or  Atoe^Su,   KuU-  (  . 

tus,  and  Armenia  (voL  L  pp.  344-365).  |  Irmah  k  merely  '*  Bed  River."  /  ! 
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to  south,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  lateral  spurs  from  the 
great  chain,  of  an  elevation  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  Taurus 
itself/  In  two  places  only  along  the  whole  southern  coast  do  the 
valleys  expand  into  plains — at  Adalia  (the  ancient  Attalia)  in  Pam- 
phylia,  and  near  lersoos  (or  Tarsus),  where  the  vast  alluvium, 
formed  by  the  three  streams  of  the  Cydnus  {Tersoos  Qiai),  the  Sams 
(Sihun)y  and  the  Pyramus  (Jyhuti)^  has  created  the  extensive  flat 
which  gave  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Cilicia  the  name  of  Cilicia 
Campestris^  Elsewhere,  along  the  whole  line  of  coast,  the  moun- 
tains descend  abruptly  into  the  Mediterranean,  except  where  the 
small  streams,  which  carry  off  the  waters  from  the  south  side  of 
Taurus,  reach  the  sea. 

The  principal  of  these  streams  is  the  Calycadnus,  or  Ghivk-Sooyou^ 
which  has  formed  at  its  mouth  a  delta  of  considerable  extent.  Un- 
like the  other  streams  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  this  river  flows 
from  went  to  east,  or  more  strictly  from  N.\Y.  by  W.,  to  S.E.  by  E. 
A  spur  from  Taurus,*  which  leaves  the  main  ridge  in  long.  32^  15', 
and  projects  towards  the  coast  in  a  direction  at  first  south,  then 
south-east,  and  finally  east,  leaves  between  Taurus  and  itself  a  largo 
tract  which  can  only  be  drained  by  a  water-course  with  this  bear- 
ing. The  whole  region  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme,  forming  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  Cilicia  Irachea,  Numerous  valleys  from  the 
flanks  of  Taurus,  and  others  from  the  f^pur  it«elf,  the  ancient  Im- 
barus  (?),  converge,  and  their  several  streams  uniting  above  Sdefke 
(Seleucia)  form  the  Calycadnus,  which  at  present  reaches  the  sea 
about  ten  miles  below  that  city.  No  other  river  along  the  entire 
south  coast,  except  perhaps  the  Pyramus,  is  to  be  compared  with 
this  either  for  size  or  volume. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  southern  tract,  a  narrow 
and  somewhat  winding  strip  of  territory,  extending  from  the  Gulf 
of  I.SSUS  on  the  east,  to  that  of  Mandelyjh  (lassus)  on  the  west,  a 
distance  of  nearly  500  miles,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  20  to  70 
imles. 

(ii.)  Opposite  to  this  tract,  upon  the  north,  lies  a  strip  of  terri- 
t^ory,  somewhat  broader  and  far  less  mountainous,  650  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  40  to  100  miles  across.  Of  this  district, 
^^vith  the  exception  of  its  western  portion,  the  ancient  Mysia  and 


7  The  elevation  of  Mount  Taurus  is  not  Campus  Aldus).     But  the  fiict  is  that  the 

^ery  great.     The  highest  peaks  are  said  to  be  river  has,  in  comparatively  modem  times, 

^bout  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  changed  its  course.     Anciently  it  ran  through 

Xerel  of  the  sea.     Leake  even  fp.  104)  calls  a  the  middle  of  the  Campus  Al^'us,  and  reached 

Summit  between  six  and  seven  thousand  feet  the  sea  to  the  west  of  the  piomontory  of 

Vii^  ''one  of  the  highest  in  the  range  of  Karadash   (Megarsus),  as   Kiepert  rightly 

Taurus.**     Many  peaks  in  the  lateral  ranges  shows  upon  his  map.     (Pamphylia,  Kilikia, 

Kave  been  found  by  observation  to  be  nearly  und    Kypros.      Compare   Beauibrt's  Kara- 

5U00  feet.     Mount  Takhtalu,  a  continuation  mania,  pp.  285-8.) 

of  Climax,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lycia,  is        '  Called  incorrectly  by  Major  Rennell  a 

7800    feet.       (See    Beaufort*s    Karamania,  second  ridge,  paraZ/W  to  Taurus  (Geography 

p.  .57.)  of  Western  Asia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78-9).     Kie- 

*  The  Jyhvn  (Pyramus)  fells  now  into  the  pert's  map  exhibits  the  true  nature  of  the 

Gulf  of  lasus,  and  may  seem  therefore  to  have  ridge,  which  breaks  away  from  the  main 

had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  chidn  in  long.  30°  (East  from  Pans)^  or 

great  alluvial  plain  of  Adana  (the  andent  32°  15'  (East  from  Oreenvcich). 
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Bithjnia,  modem  Europeans  have  but  a  very  scanty  knowledge. 
It  appears,  from  such  notices  as  are  procurable,  to  be,  in  its  central 
parts,  between  the  Iris  and  Sangarius,  a  level  and  fertile  country, 
well-watered  and  well-wooded,  but  not  possessing  any  very  marked 
or  striking  features.  Eastward  of  the  Iris,  and  westward  of  the 
Sangarius,  the  character  of  the  region  is  somewhat  different.  The 
rivers  run  in  narrow  valleys,  or  ravines,  and  the  intermediate 
country  is  wild  and  rocky,  scarcely  admitting  of  cultivation.  West- 
ward of  the  Sangarius,  there  are  a  few  alluvial  plains,  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  lakes,  which  now  only  occupy  a  portion  of  their  original 
beds. 

(iii.)  The  third  tract,  which  lies  westward  of  the  plateau,  inter- 
vening between  it  and  the  ^Egean,  is  in  form  nearly  a  triangle, 
of  which  the  coast-line  forms  the  base,  while  its  apex  is  near  iSan" 
dukli^  above  the  head-streams  of  the  Mseander.  The  base  extends 
about  160  miles,  from  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium  to  that  of  Mandelyek^ 
and  the  apex  is  distant  about  190  miles  from  the  coast.  The  upper 
part  of  the  triangle,  near  the  apex,  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
central  plateau.  It  contains  extensive  plains  at  a  high  elevation 
above  the  sea,  as  those  of  Ushak^  Gobek,  l)eenair,  MenzU^  (fee.  These 
great  flats  are  barren,  and  are  traversed  by  streams,  which  for  the 
most  part  form  for  themselves  in  the  soffc  soil  deep  gullies,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  they  run,  often  500  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  About  half-way  between  the  apex  and  the  coast,  the  general 
level  of  the  country  sinks,  and  several  important  mountain-ranges 
break  away  from  the  elevated  table-land,  dividing  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  triangle  into  the  four  great  valleys  of  the  Caicus,  the 
Hermus,  the  Cayster,  and  the  Mseander.  These  mountain-ranges 
are  the  Kestaneh-Dagh,  or  Messogis,  which  separates  between  the 
Maeander  and  the  Cayster ;  the  KisUja-tnusa-Bagh,  or  Tmolus,  which 
divides  the  basin  of  the  Cayster  from  that  of  the  Hermus ;  and  ihe 
extension  of  the  Demirji  range,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Pitna^us 
and  Sarden^,  which  intervenes  between  the  basins  of  the  Hemrus 
and  the  Caicus.  The  general  direction  of  these  mountain-ranges, 
and  also  of  the  four  great  streatns  which  they  separate,  is  from  east 
to  west  To  the  north  and  south  the  triangle  is  enclosed  by  the 
Demirji'Dagh^  or  Temnus,  and  the  Baba-Daghy  or  Cadmus,  both 
branches  from  the  transverse  ridge  which  connects  Taurus  with  the 
northern  mountain-chain. 

5.  Of  the  four  streams  which  have  been  mentioned,  two,  the 
Maeander  and  the  Hermus,  are  of  a  size  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
others.  Both  have  their  sources  on  the  flanks  of  the  great  plateau, 
and  each  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  a  large  number  of  streams 
of  nearly  equal  magnitude.  Four  rivers,  the  KvpU  Su,  the  Baiias 
Chat,  the  SanduKU  Chat,  and  the  Deenair  river,  unite  to  form  the 
Mseander  (Mendere),  which  then  receives  on  its  way  to  the  sea  the 
waters  of  three  considerable*  and  numerous  smaller  tributaries. 
The  Hermus  {Kodiis  or  Ghkdiz  Chat)  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
three  rivers,  the  Demirji  Chaiy  the  Aineh  Chai,  and  the  Ghiediz  Chai^ 

^  These  are  the  Tchoruk  Su  or  Lycos,  the  Kara  Su  or  Uorposus,  ami  the  Cheena  Choi 
or  Marsyas. 
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ftiid  18  afterwards  augmented  by  the  two  great  streams  of  the  Coga- 
mus,  and  the  Hyllus  or  Phrygius.*  The  Cayster  and  the  Caicus, 
the  latter  above  iJie  Hermus,  the  former  between  it  and  the  Mseander, 
are  minor  streams,  and  receive  no  tributaries  of  consequence. 

6.  This  portion  of  Asia  Minor  is  famous  for  its  rich  and  fertile 
plains."  These  are  almost  entirely  along  the  courses  of  the  principal 
rivers,  especially  whore  they  receive  a  tributary,  or  disembogue 
into  the  sea.  At  the  mouths  of  the  Maeander  and  the  Hermus  are 
vast  alluviums,  which  have  grown  immensely  since  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  and  which  every,  year  augments.*  The  Cayster  and  the 
Caicus  have  large  though  less  extensive  deltas.  The  vaUeys,  too, 
in  iwrhich  the  rivers  run  are  broad  and  noble,  and  contain  many 
plains  of  great,  note,  as  that  called  by  the  ancients  the  plain  of  the 
Hermus,  which  is  at  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the  Phrjgius ; 
that  of  Sardis,  where  the  Cogamus  joins  the  Hermus ;  that  of  Per- 
gBonus,  where  the  Ceteius  unites  with  the  Caicus ;  and  that  of  the 
Cayster,  where  that  river  receives  the  Phyrites,  near  Ephesus. 
Modern  travellers  remark  the  peculiar  beauty  and  flatness  of  these 
plains,  from  which  the  mountains  rise  suddenly,  like  islands  from 
the  surfece  of  the  ocean.*  Still,  the  greater  portion,  even  of  the 
louver  region,  is  barren  and  unfruitful,  being  occupied  by  the 
mountain-ranges  already  spoken  of;  and  the  upper  country,  to- 
^vvards  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  is  even  less  adapted  for  cultivation. 
Wie  middle  region,  which  abounds  in  traces  of  volcanic  action  (the 
ancient  Catakecaumen^),  is  a  more  fertile  and  productive  territory. 

7.  Such  are  the  chief  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  Asia 
Minor.  An  outline  of  its  political  geography,  according  to  the 
"lowing  of  Herodotus,  has  now  to  be  given. 

8.  Ama  Minor  contained  anciently,  according  to  Herodotus, 
"^^en  races  or  nations.  Of  these  four  occupied  the  southern  region  ; 
finely,  the  Cilicians,  the  Pamphylians,  the  Lycians,  and  the  Cau- 
nians;'  four  lay  to  the  west  of  the  great  table-land,  either  upon 
n.  ^^^  ^®*^  *^®  coast,  the  Carians,  the  Lydians,  the  Mysians,  and 
**^®  Greeks ;  four  bordered  on  the  Euxine,  the  Thracians,  Marian- 
^ynians,  Paphlagonians,  and  Cappadocians ;  three,  finally,  dwelt 
^  the  interior,  the  Phrygians,  the  Chalybes,  and  the  Mati^ni. 

(i.)  The  boundaries  of  these  several  tribes  cannot  be  settled  with 
^^*ct  accuracy.  The  high  table-land,  westward  of  the  Halys,  seems 
*^  have  constituted  the  country  of  the  Phrygians,  but  their  limits 
^id  liot  exactly  coincide  with  its  natural  barriers.  The  Halys  was 
tlieii*  eastern  boundary,  as  Herodotus  expressly  testifies  /  and  there 

t*    ^metimes  a  larger  stream    than    the  207).     Sir  0.  Fellows  follows  in-  the  same 

^J'^Jus  before  the  junction.     See  Fellows's  track  (Asia  Minor,  p.  16). 

^  ^inor,  p.  20.  •  Fellows*s  Asia  Minor,  p.  26. 

^  ^trabo,  xiii.  901-2.  *  The  Caunians  are  mentioned  as  a  distinct 

|ii     Herodotus  notices  the  increase  of  land  at  people  in  ch.    172.      In   the   enumeration 

rf  *^uth  of  the  Mteander  (ii.  10).     Pliny  (ch.  28)  they  are  omitted,  being  considered 

S^^ons  the  growlh  at  the  mouth  of  the  (perhaps)  as   included  in   the   Lycians,  to 

2*'"**^tis  (H.  N.  V.  29).     Chandler  remarks  whom  they  in  fact  belonged.     (See  note  »  to 

^,      Airther  accumulation  of  soil  in  both  book  i.  ch.  172.)     Scybix,  however,  reckons 

^J^^    (vol.  i.  pp.  86   and  201-206),  and  Caunus  to  Caria.     (Peripl.  p.  92.) 

■  2S^^***  ****  future  changes  of  a  still  more  "^  Herod,  i.  72. 
^^'^oidinary  character  (ib.  p.  88  and  p. 
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is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  their  limits  northwards  and  southward 
coincided  nearly  with  the  chain  of  Taurus  and  the  continuation  i 
the  Olympian  mountain-range ;  but  towards  the  west  it  would  seeJ 
that  they  extended  beyond  the  transverse  ridge  so  often  alluded  U 
occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tract  which  lies  westwai 
of  that  watershed,  and  is  drained  by  the  head-streams  of  the  Hermi. 
and  the  Maeander.  Colossae,  on  the  Lycus  before  its  junction  wit 
the  Mseander,  is  reckoned  to  Phrj'gia  ;•  and  Strabo  even  places  th 
boundary  yet  further  to  the  west.*  The  Catakecaumen^  is,  howeve: 
always  regarded  as  beyond  the  Phrj-gian  territory.* 

(ii.)  The  table-land,  immediately  east  of  the  Halys,  appears  i 
be  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the  Matieni,  a  people  not  mentione 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  by  the  geographers,  bi: 
occasionally  alluded  to  by  writers  of  the  age  of  Herodotus.*  Th 
Halys  has  the  Matieni  on  the  right,  while  it  has  the  Phrygians  o 
the  left,  and  does  not  reach  Cappadoda  until  it  touches  the  countr 
of  the  Paphlagonians.* 

(iii.^  The  strip  of  territory  south  of  the  table-land  belonged  i 
ihe  Cilicians,  the  Pamphylians,  and  the  Lycians,  or  Termila 
Cilicia  extended  indeed  considerably  to  the  north  of  Taurus,  unlec 
we  regard  Herodotus  as  altogether  mistaken  \^ith  respect  to  tb 
course  of  the  upper  Halys.*  It  occupied  the  eastern  portion  of  th 
south  coast,  opposite  Egypt*  Its  western  boundary  is  not  fixed  l^ 
Herodotus,  but  we  know  that  in  after  times  it  was  placed  at  Con 
cesium'  (Alaya),  On  the  east  the  Euphrates  divided  Cilicia  froi 
Armenia.' 

(iv.)  Pamphylia  lay  west  of  Cilicia.  Herodotus  does  not  fix  an 
of  its  boundaries ;  but  the  geographers '  agree  with  respect  to  th 
coast  line,  that  it  extended  from  Coracesium  to  Phas^lis  {Tekrova] 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Climax.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  regarde> 
Pamphylia  as  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cilicia,  on  the  west  by  Lycij 
and  on  the  north  by  Phrygia.     He  is  not  acquainted  with  th« 


*  Xenoph.  Axiab.  i.  li.  6.  supposed  that  HerodotuB  was  miaoqiuuntc 

*  At  Oarnra,  below  the  junction  of  the  with  the  main  source  of  the  Halys,  a 
Ljcus  with  the  Mneander  (xii.  p.  837).  imagined    the    stream    to    flow    fiom    tl 

^  The  doubt  was  whether  it  belonged  to  nor^m  flanks  of  Taurus,  and  to  run  dnriii 

Mysia  or  Lydia.     See  Strabo,  ziii.  p.  9uO.  its  whole  course  nearly  from  south  to  nortl 

'  As  Hecatseus,  Fr.  1S8,  189;  Xanthus,  To  excuse  this  ignorance,  they  have  mail 

Fr.  3.     Ephorus  did  not  mention  them  in  his  tained  the  existence  of  a  great  stream,  emaH 

enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  penin-  mistaken  for  the  real  Halys,  in  these  region 

sula  (Fr.  80).  and  with  this  direction.     (BiUir  ad  Hero 

*  Herod,  i.  72.  Elsewhere,  however.  Cap-  i.  72 ;  Rennell's  Geography  of  Western  Asi 
padoda  appears  to  include  the  Matidni.  The  vol.  i.  p.  352.)  Mr.  Hamilton's  travels  hai 
road  from  Sardis  to  Suaa  passed  through  shown  that  there  is  no  such  river.  The  ran( 
Lydia,  Phrygia,  Cappadoda,  and  Cilicia.  of  hills  which  extends  from  Caesorea  {Ke» 
Jio  MatiSni  are  mentioned  upon  this  part  of  riyeh)  to  the  north  of  Lake  Tatta  (  Tout 
the  route  (v.  52).  Ghieui)  is  nowhere  above  30  miles  from  ti 

*  The  upper   Halys  flows  9ih  KtXiKwv  Halys,  and  no  stream  from  the  K>uth  piero 
(i.  72).     If  we  r^ard  Herodotus  as  ao-  it     (Compare  note  *  to  booic  i.  ch.  6.). 
quainted  with  the  real  course  of  the  river,        ^  Herod,  ii.  34. 

tiiis  expression   will   extend   Cilicia  to    the        *  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  953. 

39th  parallel,  a  whole  degree  north  of  the        7  Herod,  v.  52. 

Taurus  range.     Modem  geographers  have        ^  Rennell's  Western  Asia,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 
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Piaidia  of  more  recent  writers,*  which  was  a  mountain-tract,  lying 
Inland,  and  separating  Pamphylia  from  Phrygia,  thus  bounding 
i^amphylia  to  the  north.  Probably  he  reckoned  this  tract  partly 
to   Phrygia,  partly  to  Pamphylia. 

(v.)  Lycia  lay  next  to  Pamphylia  upon  the  south  coast.  It 
eX- tended  from  Phaselis  on  the  east  to  the  valley  of  the  Calbis  on 
ttie  west,  where  the  territory  of  the  Caunians  bounded  it.  Inland 
it  xeached  to  the  mountain -ranges  of  Taurus  and  Dasdala.  It  appears 
to  have  been  divided  into  three  portions — Lycia  Proper,  or  the 
covmtry  of  the  Trees  and  Termilee,  which  included  the  whole  of  the 
<>oast,  oeing  the  tract  lying  south  of  Deedala,  Massicytus,  and  the 
r'^Tige  which  connects  Massicytus  with  Mount  Takhtalu  ;  Milyas,  the 
l^igh  plain  about  Lake  Avelan^  in  which  stands  the  large  town  of 
■^irnali;  and  Cabalia,  the  central  plain  oi  tSatala^  (called  now  ISatala 
^^ifa),  which  is  enclosed  by  Taurus,  Massicytus,  and  a  low  range 
<>'f  hills  separating  it  from  the  more  eastern  plain  of  Almali,  or 
Mlilyas. 

^vi.)  The  western  coast  was  occupied  anciently  by  the  thred 
J^ft-tive  racQS  of  the  Carians,  the  Lydians,  and  the  Mysians.  Between 
L«ycia  and  Caria  intervened  the  small  state  of  Caunus,  the  coast-line 
^*  which  Qftnnot  have  extended  further  than  from  the  Calbis  {/Jol- 
fe>»»iOf»  CM^  to  the  Rhodian  Chersonese.  Inland  the  Caunians  may 
Jfc^^e  rea^^d  to  the  mountain-ranges  of  Lida  and  Salbacon,  beyond 
^•^Itoch  wiil^  certainly  Caria.  No  writer  but  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
(^^imiflBiB  as  a  distinct  people. 

^viL)  Ca^BPwas  anciently  the  whole  country  from  Caunus  on  the 
^Ortiib  tffthe  mouth  -of  the  Mceander  on  the  west  coast.  It  exiiended 
^>^l«iid  at  least  as  far  as  Camra,  near  the  junction  of  the  Lycus  with 
Q^^  Mnander.  The  chain  of  Cadmus  {Baba  Dagh)  formed,  appa- 
roiatty,  its  eastern  boimdary.  In  process  of  time  the  greater  part 
f^  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Greeks.  The  peninsula  of  Cnidus, 
^ith  the  tract*  above  it  known  as  the  Bybassian  Chersonese,  was 
^plonised  by  Dorians,  as  was  the  southern  shore  of  the  Ceramic 
*  }^"Ulf,  from  Myndus  to  Ceramus.  More  to  the  noilh  the' coast  was 
^^zed  upon  by  the  Ionian  Greeks,  who  seem  t^  have  possessed 
***eni8elves  of  the  entire  seaboard  from  the  HeraaitB  to  the  furthest 
'^^oesB  of  the  Sinus  laasius.  Still  the  Carians  retained  some  portions 
0:f  the  coast,  and  were  able  to  furnish  to  the  navy  of  Xerxes  a  fleet 
*^  jBeventy  e^ps. 

(idii.)  Above  Caria  was  Lydia,  bounded  by  the  Majander  on  the 
•^Xith,  ^d  extending  northwards  at  least  as  far  as  the  Eleeitic  Gulf," 
^liere  it  adjoined  on  Mysia.  Eastwards  it  bordered  on  Phrygia, 
^^t  the  linei  of  demarcation  between  the  two  countries  cannot  be 


*  The  Pisidiaiu  nem  to  be  first  mentioned  the  time  when  they  made  their  settlements. 

^  »  distinct  people  by  Xenophon  ( Anak  X.  Mysia,  however,  was  on  the  de<-Iine  from  that 

^    1,  Ik.).      Ephorus   reckoned  them  an  period ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that,  by 

•^'aiirf  people  (Frag.  30).  the  age  of  Cropsus,  Lydia  had  extended  itself 

^^  Galled  Sehdehler,  by  Mr.  Hamilton  on  as  fiu-  north  as  the  (inlf  of  Adramyttium. 

*^fDap.  Adramyttinm  is  spoken  of  uniformly  as  a 

*  The  early  Greek  settlers  seem  to  have  Lydian  city.     (Nic.  Damasc.  p.  54,  OoUi. 

^'i^tettled  Mysia  as  far  south  as  the  promon-  Aristot  n>.  Steph.  Byz.  in  vot;.  ^A^pafiirr- 

^7  of  Om^y  and  probably  this  was  true  of  rsioy.)    •«• 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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fixed.  The  ancients  themselves  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty.' There  is  almo»t  equal  difficulty  in  separating  between 
Lydia  and  Mysia.  The  Z)e;/w'r/i  range,  with  its  continuation,  tJhie  low 
line  of  hills  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Caicus  from  that  of  the 
Hermus.  is  conjectured  rather  than  proved  to  be  the  boundary.* 

(ix.^  The  coast-lino  of  this  region  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  the  lonians  extending  con- 
tinuously from  the  Mteander  to  Smyrna,  and  again  to  the  north  of 
tlie  Hermus,  occupying  the  Phoolan  peninsula,  while  the  -^lolic 
Greeks  were  settled  at  Smyrna  itself,  and  thence  extended  due 
north,^  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Adramyttium.  The  Lydians  furnished 
no  ships  to  the  navy  of  Xerxes. 

(x.)  Mysia  lay  north  of  Lydia.  The  iBgean  washed  it  on  the 
west,  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis  upon  tbe  north.  Its  eastern 
boundary  was  probably  the  range  of  hills  which  forms  the  water- 
bhed  between  the  Sangarius  and  the  Khyndacus  {TaaschaiHi  Chtn), 
Here  it  bordered  on  Bithynia.  It  formed  the  western  extremity 
of  the  strip  of  territory  lying  north  of  the  great  plateau,  or  table- 
land. The  Greeks  occupied  the  entire  seaboard,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  tract  near  Adramyttium  (Adi-amyti), 

(xi.)  Eastward  of  Mysia  was  Bithynia,  or  (according  to  Hero- 
dotus) Asiatic  Thrace,  inhabited  (as  he  maintains)  by  two  tribes, 
the  Thynians  and  the  Bithynians.     ITiese  were  immigrants,  as  he 
tells  us,^  from  Europe.     The  Thynians  are  said  to  have  possessed 
the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Gulf  of  Izf^ 
(Nicomedia),'  while  the  Bithynians  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  interior- 
The  limits  of  Bithynia  to  the  east  are  variously  stated.     Arrian 
makes  the  Parthenius,  Pliny  the  Billsaus,  Xenophon  the  city  of  Hera- 
clea  {Kregli),  the  boundary.     Herodotus  apparently  differs  from  all ; 
for  as  the  Mariand,>^ans  lay  between  the  Sangarius  and  Heraclea, 
the  Bithynia  of  Herodotus  must  be  regarded  as  confined  on  th^ 
cast  within  the  limits  marked  out  by  that  river.     Southward  i* 
extended  to  the  range  of  Olympus,  the  northern  limit  of  the  centnJ- 
table  land. 

(xii.)  The  IVIariandynians  beyond  the  Sangarius  were  an  unim^ 
portant  tribe,  probably  of  Thracian  origin."  They  appear  to  hav0 
extended  but  a  little  way  inland,  not  reaching  to  the  mountain^ 
chain,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  Bithynians,  who  stretched  across 
from  the  Propontis  to  the  upper  streams  of  the  Billaous  (or  Fffyas)^ 
intervening  between  the  Mariandynians  and  Phrygia.  Their 
eastern  boundary  was  Cape  Baba  (Posideiimi)  near  Eregli  (Heraclei^ 
Pontica). 

(xiii.)  Paphlagonia  succeeded,  extending  from  Cape  Bciba  to  the 


'  Strab.  xiv.  p.  967.  note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  149.) 

*  tJee    KenneU's   Geography  of   Western         *  Herod,  vii.  75. 

Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  363.  7  So  Rennell  (Geography  of  Western  Asia, 

*  Their  occupation  of  the  coast  vna  inter-  vol.  ii.  p.  114) ;  but  I  have  &iled  to  find  any 
rupled  at  the  Phoca'au  peninsula;  but  ttiey  authority  for  the  assertion.  Pliny  (H.  N. 
ap|)e2ir  to  have  had  a  connected  teiTitory  v.  32)  makes  the  Thynians  the  inhabitMits  of 
inlanJ,  extending  from  Smyrna  across  by  the  whole  aea-ooost  of  Bithynia:  **Tene&i 
Temnus  to  Cyme,  and  thence  along  the  coast  ormn  omnem  Thyni,  interiora  Bithjm." 

far  into  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.      fSee         '  Strab.  vii.  p.  427. 
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h  of  the  Halys,  a  distance  of  230  miles.  The  Iwundaries  were 
lillaeus  on-  the  west,  the  Euxine  on  the  north,  the  Halys  on  the 
and  on  the  south  the  range  of  hills  which  bounds  the  central 
au,  and  here  forms  the  watershed  between  the  upper  streams 
3  Sangarius  and  the  Gok  Irmak  or  Cosfambci  Chai  (tlie  ancient 
las),  an  important  tributary  of  the  Halys,  flowing  into  it  from 
iw  level,  with  a  course  nearly  due  east. 

iv.)  It  is  within  this  district  that  we  must  seek  for  the  country 
e  Chalybes.  Three  authors  only  besides  Herodotus  seem  to 
ware  of  the  existence  of  Chalybes  to  the  west  of  the  Halys. 
e  are  Pomponius  Mela,  Scymnus  Chius,  and  Ephorus.  Mela 
ions  Chalybes  as  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  Sinope,*  while 
►rus  and  Scymnus  speak  of  them,  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
as  of  the  pemnsula  (r^c  Xtf^poyfitrov),  as  situated  in  the  interior.* 
je  they  seem  rightly  placed  by  Kiepert  and  Ritter  near  Sinope, 
een  the  Amnias  and  the  coast,  but  not  upon  the  coast.* 
7.)  West  of  the  Halys,  yet  still  within  the  peninsula,  Hero- 
I  places  but  two  nations,  the  Mati6ni  and  the  Cappadocians. 
situation  of  the  Matieni  has  been  already  determined.  Above 
.,  reaching  to  the  coast,  were  the  Cappadocians,  or  Sjiians,*  the 
»  Syrians  of  Strabo.*  They  extended  eastward  to  Armenia, 
iward  to  Cilicia  and  the  country  of  the  Matieni.     To  the  west 

boundary  was  the  Halys.  Thus  they  occupied  most  of  the 
im  portion  of  the  great  plateau,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower 

between  the  plateau  and  the  sea,  from  beyond  Ordoti  to  the 
;h  of  the  great  river.  The  country  afterwards  called  Pontus 
the  maritime  portion  of  this  region. 

Such  wore  the  political  divisions  of  Asia  Minor  recognised  by 
)dotus.  A  century  later  P]phorus  made  an  enumemtion  which 
rs  from  that  of  Herodotus  but  in  two  or  three  particulars, 
ia  Minor,"  he  said,  '*is  inhabited  by  sixteen  races,  three  of 
;h  are  Greek,  and  the  rest  barbarian,  not  to  mention  certain 
d  races  which  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  bar- 
ui  races  are  the  following  : — Upon  the  coast,  the  Cilicians,  the 
ans,  the  Pamphylians,  the  Bithynians,  the  Paphlagonians,  the 
andynians,  the  Trojans^  and  the  Carians ;  in  the  interior,  the 
ions,  the  Mysians,  the  Chalybians,  the  ITirygians,  and  the 
uns"^     This  catalogue  is  identical  with   that  of  Herodotus, 


ela,  i.  21.  incriAns  were  afterwards  expelled  from  Aaia 

yinn.  Ch.  938.     Ephor.   ap.   Strab.  (i.  16)  by  Alyattes.     Even  if  it  be  gi  anted 

.  9i3t>.      Strabo   bLimes  him  on  this  that  this  passngc  may  be  an  over-statement, 

t.     *E<p6pou  ykp  rovro  irp&Toy  awau-  there  is  nothing  Iteyond  the  vicinity  to  Sinope 

Xfniy,  Tt  H^  robs  Xd\v$as  rl0riai¥  connecting  the  Chalybes  of  Herodotus  and  the 

rils  Xffii^oviiaovy  roaovroy  &4>e(rrw-  Cimmerians.      XoAv/Sos   XKu0»y    Awoikos 

a2  ^lyufjnit  Kcd  'A/*t<roO   irphs   Iw ;  (;Esch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  729;  may  refer  to  tlie 

is  only  aware  of  the  eastern  Chaly-  eastern  Chalybes,  and  at  any  rate  it  connects 

Chjilybes  not   with   Cimmerians   but   with 

«    the    Atlas   von   Hellas,   Blatt   iii.  Scytliians.     The  Creeks  do  not  apjjear  to  me 

rote  (vol.  iii.  p.  336)  somewhat  fimci-  to  have  mnde  the   confusion,  which    Mr. 

onneLts  ihe^  Chalybes  with  the  C!m-  Grote  imiigines,  between  these  two  nations. 
«,  who  are  said  by  Heralotus  to  have        '  Herod,  i.  72 ;  vii.  72. 

in  the  Siuopic  Chersonese  (iv.  12).        *  Strab.  xii.  p.  788. 
crodotus  says  distinctly  that  the  Cim-        *  Ap.  Strab.  ziv.  p.  966. 

Y  2 
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excepting  that  it  inclndes  the  Trojans,  Pisidians,  and  Milyans, 
while  it  omits  the  Mati^ni,  the  Cappadocians,  the  Cannians,  and  the 
Lydians.  The  omission  of  the  Lydians,  well  objected  to  by  Strabo,* 
can  be  nothing  but  an  oversight;  that  of  the  Cappadocians,  and 
(possibly)  of  the  Mati^ni,  arises  from  the  feet  that  Ephoms  regards 
the  peninsida  as  equivalent  to  Asia  within  the  Halys.  A  diflerent 
principle  causes  the  omission  of  the  Caunians  and  the  mention  of 
the  Trojans,  the  Pisidians  and  the  Milyse.  Ephoms  is  dividing  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  not  politically,  but  ^hnicaUy.  Herodotus 
himself  informs  us  that  the  Milyaa  were  a  distinct  race  from  the 
Lycians  (Termilaa^,  and  a  peculiar  ethnic  character  may  have 
attached  to  the  Trojans  and  Pisidians.  By  the  Trojans  are  pro- 
bably intended  those  inhabitants  of  Lycia  who  were  neither  MilyBB 
nor  Termilae,  the  Trouoiies  of  the  Lycian  inscriptions,  and  the 
Trojans  (Trees)  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  brought  from  Lycia  by 
Pandarus.'  This  race,  though  Lycian,  had  its  peculiar  character- 
istics/ The  ethnic  difference  between  the  Pisidians  and  their 
neighbours  may  have  been  even  greater,  for  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  an  ancient  and  very  pure  Semitic  race.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Caunians  were  perhaps  too  nearly  akin  to  the 
Trees  to  be  distinguished  from  them ;  or  they  may  have  been 
omitted  on  account  of  their  insignificance.  The  subjoined  tabla 
will  show  more  distinctly  the  harmony  of  Herodotus  and  Ephoms. 

Nations  of  Asia  Minor,  within  the  Halts. 

Herodotus.  Ephorug. 

Cilician8 Cilicians. 

p-pi'yJ^ ISL"*"*- 

^^ te. 

Cariana CariaDs. 

Lydians Omitted  accidenUUly. 

MysiaDB Mysiaos. 

■r^^   {ffiCSn}        ••      ••  Bittym^ui. 

Mariandynians        MariandynianB. 

Paphlagonians        Paphlagonians. 

Chalybes         Chalyl^. 

Phrygians       Phrygians. 

i^oliansj  jiEolians. 

lonians  > Greeks  jlonians. 
Dorians )  (Dorians. 


*  Book  ziv.  p.  967.  i  See  the  last  Easay  of  the  Appendic:^ 

7  Herod,  i.  173.       «  Horn.  0.  ii.  824-S27.  **  Oa  the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nation       ^ 

*  See  Sir  C.  Fellows's  Coins  of  Andent  Wetftem  Asa,**  §  6. 
Lycia,  pp.  5,  6. 
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ESSAY   III. 

ON  THE  CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  MEDIAN  EMPIRE. 

I.  Arian  origin  of  the  Medes.  2.  Close  connexion  with  the  Persians.  3.  Original 
migration  from  beyond  the  Indus.  4.  Medes  occupy  the  tract  south  of  the 
Caspian.  5.  First  contact  between  Media  and  Assyria  —  Conquest  of  Sargon. 
6.  Media  under  the  Assyrians.  7.  Establishment  of  the  independence :  (i.) 
Account  of  Ctesias —  (ii.)  Account  of  Herodotus.  8.  Cyazares  the  real  founder 
of  the  monarchy.  9.  Events  of  his  reign:  (i.)  His  war  with  the  Scyths  —  (ii.) 
Conquest  of  Assyria  —  (iii.)  Conquest  of  the  tract  between  Media  and  the  river  * 
Halys  —  (iv.)  War  with  AJyattes  —  (v.)  Aid  given  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  10. 
Reign  of  Astyages  —  uneventful.  11.  His  supposed  identity  with  ''Darius  the 
Mede."  12.  Media  becomes  a  Persian  satrapy.  13.  Median  chronology  of 
Herodotus  —  its  difficulties.    14.  Attempted  solution. 

I.  That  the  Medes  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Arian  family,  closely 
illicd  both  in  language  and  religion  to  the  Persians,  another  Arian 
ribe,  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted.  The  statement  of  He- 
•odotus  with  regard  to  the  original  Median  appellation,*  combined 
vith  the  native  traditions  of  the  Persians  which  brought  their 
mcestors  from  Aria,*  woidd,  perhaps,  alone  suffice  to  establish  this 
ethnic  affinity.  Other  proofs,  however,  are  not  wanting.  The 
tf edes  are  invariably  called  Arians  by  the  Armenian  writers  ;•  and 
Darius  Hystaspes,  in  the  iuKcription  upon  his  tomb,  declared  himself 
»  be  "  a  Persian,  the  son  of  a  Persian,  an  Arian,  of  Arian  descent."  * 
rhus  it  appears  that  the  ethnic  appellative  of^  Arian  app^ains  to 
the  two  nations  equally ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
their  language  and  religion  were  almost  identical/ 
2.  This  consideration  will  help  us  to  understand  many  facts  and 


'  Herod,  vii.    62.      Ol  5i   M^5oi   ixa-  language  of  a  completely  distinct  family.     It 

K4oyT0  irdXeu  wpbs  ir<£i^«v  "Apioi.  is,  however,  now  pretty  generally  allowed 

'  In  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad,  the  that  the  term  Median,  as  applied  to  this 

primeval  seat  of  the  Persians,  whence  their  particular  form  of  language,  is  a  misnomer, 

mig^tions  commence,   is  called  Airyanim  retained  in  use  at  present  for  convenience' 

wejo,  "  the  source  or  native  land  of  the  sake.     The  language  in  question  is  not  Medic 

Arians."     (Cf.  Prichard's  Natural  History  but  Scythic,  and  inscriptions  were  set  up  in 

jf  Man,  p.  ^65 ;  Miiller's  Languages  of  the  it,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Medes,  but  of  the 

Scat  of  War,  p.  29,  note.)  Scythic  or  T&tar  tribes  scattered  over  the 

'  See  Mos.  Chor.  i.  28,  and  cf.  Quatre-  Persian  empire.      (See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 

DQ^re's  Hi^ioire  des  Mongols,  tom.  i.  p.  241,  Coinmentary  on  the  Inscriptions  of  Assyria 

note  76.  and  Babylonia,  p.  75.) 

**  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Memoir  on  the        It  roav  be  added  that  the  Median  names  of 

Persian  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  in  the  Journal  men  and  places  admit  almost  universally  of 

[}f  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  voL  z.  part  iii.  being  referred   by  etymological  analysis  to 

p.  292.  Zend  roots,  while  the  original  language  of  the 

*  It  may  be  thought  that  the  recent  disco*  Persians  is  closely  akin  to  the  Zend, 
series  militate  against  the  notion  of  an  identity        Among  the  ancients,  Nearchus  and  Strabo 

(Slanguage,  since  undoubtedly  the  (so-called)  (zv.  p.  1030,  Ozf.  ed.)  maintained  that  the 

Median  tabtets  are  written   not  only  in  a  Median  and  Persian  tongues  only  differed  as^ 

diffisrent  language  from  the  Persian,  but  in  a  two  dialecU  of  the  same  language. 
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expressions,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writers,  which  woi 
altogether  inexplicable  if,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposec 
Medes  had  been  of  an  ethnical  family  entirely  distinct  frc 
Persians,  a  Semitic,  for  instance,  or  a  Scythic  race.  ITio  f 
with  which  the  two  nations  coalesced,  the  high  positions  h 
Medes  under  the  Persian  sway/  the  identity  of  dress  remarl 
Herodotus,'  the  precedency  of  the  Medes  overall  the  other  con« 
nations,  indicated  by  their  position  in  the  lists/  the  common 
the  terms  "the  Mede,"  "  Medism,"  "  the  Median  war,"  in  con: 
with  the  Persian  attacks  upon  Greece,*  the  oft- repeated  fom 
the  book  of  Daniel  **  according  to  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  P 
which  altereth  not,"  ■ — these  and  similar  expressions  and  f» 
come  instinct  with  meaning,  and  are  no  longer  strange  bui 
intelligible  when  once  we  recognise  the  ethnical  identity  of 
•  and  Persians,  the  two  pre-eminent  branches  of  the  Arian  stock 
see  how  natural  it  was  that  there  should  be  an  intimate  union 
an  absolute  fusion,  of  two  peoples  so  nearly  allied ;  how  it  was 
that  the  name  of  either  should  apply  to  both ;  how  they  woul 
one  law  and  one  dress  as  well  as  one  religion  and  one  langua^ 
would  stand  almost,  if  not  quite  upon  a  par,  at  the  head  of  the 
nations,  who  in  language,  religion,  and  descent  were  aliens. 

3.  The  great  migration  of  the  Arian  race  westward  from  1 
the  Indus,  simultaneous  probably  with  the  movement  of  a  k 
people,  the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Hindoos,  eastward  and 
ward  to  the  Ganges  and  the  Vindhya  mountain-range,  is  an 
of  which  the  most  sceptical  criticiKm  need  not  doubt,  remote  1 
it  be,  and  obscurely  seen  through  the  long  vista  of  inter 
centuries.  Where  two  entirely  distinct  lines  of  national  tn 
converge  to  a  single  point,  and  that  convergence  is  exactb 
philological  researcl),  in  the  absence  of  any  tradition,  woolc 


«  Bochart  (Phaleg.  iii.  14)  and  Scaliger,  either  heads  the  entire  list,  as  in  th( 

by  proposing  Hebrew  or  Arabic  derivations  tion  on  the  tomb  of  Darius  (Sir  H.  Ra 

of  the  word  (xrhatana,  seem  to  imply  that  Pers.  Cun.  Inscr,  vol.  i.  p.  292),  or 

they  look  on  the  Medes  as  a  Semitic  race.  one  portion  of  it,  as  in  that  at  ] 

7  Uar]mgii»,  the  conqueror  of  the  Asiatic  The  only  case  in  wliich  any  other 
Greeks,  of  Ctria,  Caunus,  and  Lyda,  is  a  takes  positive  precedence  of  Media 
Mede  (Herod,  i.  162).    So  Is  D&tis,  the  joint  XhX  at  I'ersepolis,  where  Susiana,  wh 
leader  with  Artaphernes  of  the  army  which  city  had  become  the  capital,  is  pla 
fought  at  Marathon  (ib.  vi.  94).     So  are  Media  second  (ib.  p.  280). 
HaimamithresandTithaeu8,8onsof  DRtis,the        '  Herod,  i.  163;  iv.  165,  197 
commanders  of  Xerxes's  cavalry  (ib.  ^-ii.  88).  &c     Thucyd.  i.  14,  18,  23,  &c. 
In  tlie  inscriptions  we  find  Intaj^res,  a  Mede,  Pers.  787  (ed.  Scholetield).     Arist 
mentioneil  as  reducing  Babylon  on  its  second  sistr.  615.     Theon.  316.     Pax,  lOi 
revolt  from  Duius  (Beh.  Ins.  col.  iii.  par.  14).         *  Dan.  vi.  8,  12,  15.     The  precc 
And  Camnspates,  another  Mede,  is  employed  the  Medes  over  the  Persians,  whidi 
to  bring  Sngartia  into  subjectkui  (ibid.  col.  ii.  not  only  in  this  formula,  but  also  in 
par.  14).     No  foreigners  except  Medes  are  so  phetic    announcement,    "Thy    kin 
employed.  divided  and  given  to  the  Medes  \ 

8  Hero<l.  i.  135,  and  vii.  62.  sians  "  (Dan.  v.  38),  is  peculiar  to 
*  See  Herod,  vii.  62-80,  and  the  inscrip-  of  Daniel,  and  is  no  doubt  to  be  < 

tionSj/KUjft/n.     '*  Penda,  Media,  and  the  other  with  the  statement  of  the  same  b 

provinces,"  is  the  usual  formula.    (See  Be-  Darius  the  Mede  reigned  in  Babyl 

hiKtun   Inscription,  par.    10,  11,  12,    14.)  Cyrus  the  Persian.  • 

When  there  is  a  complete  enimienUkm,  Media 
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indicated,'  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  either  coincidence  or  col- 
lusion among  the  witnesses.  In  such  a  case  we  may  feel  sure  that 
here  at  length  among  the  bewildering  mazes  of  that  mythic  or  semi- 
mythic  literature  in  which  the  first  origin  of  nations  almost  invariably 
descends  to  later  ages,  we  have  come  upon  an  historic  fact;  the 
tradition  has  for  once  been  faithful,  and  has  conveyed  to  us  along 
the  stream  of  time  a  precious  fragment  of  truth.  What  the  date  of 
the  movement  was  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  Babylonian  story 
of  a  Median  dynasty  at  Babylon  above  2000  years  before  the  Christian 
era,*  although  referring  beyond  a  doubt  to  some  real  event,  will  yet 
aid  us  little  in  determining  the  time  of  the  Arian  emigration.  For 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Berosus,  in  using  the  term  "  Mede,"  is  guilty 
of  a  prolepsis,  applying  the  name  to  the  Scyths,  who  in  the  early  times 
inhabited  the  region  known  in  his  own  days  as  Media — ^just  as  if  a 
wiiter  were  to  call  the  ancient  Britons  English,  or  say  that  in  the 
age  of  Camillus  the  French  took  and  burnt  Eome.  Certainly  the 
earliest  distinct  notice  of  the  Arian  race  which  is  contained  in  the 
inscriptions  hitherto  discovered  appears  to  indicate  a  far  later  date 
for  this  great  movement  of  nations.  "When  the  monarch  whose 
victories  are  recorded  on  the  black  obelisk  first  fells  in  -with  the 
Hedes  (about  B.C.  880),  he  seems  to  find  the  emigration  still  in 
progress,  and  not  yet  complete.* 

4.  The  Medes  (Mact)  occupy  the  region  south  of  the  Caspian, 
between  the  Kurdish  mountains,  which  are  in  possession  of  the 
Namri  (Scyths),  and  the  country  called  Bikni or  Bikrat*  which  appears 
to  be  the  modem  Khorassan.  Here,  in  the  position  to  which  the 
Arian  race  is  brought  in  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad,'  the  Medes 
are  first  foimd  by  authentic  history,  and  here  they  continue,  appa- 
rently, unmoved  to  a  late  period  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Medes  of  history  had  not  reached 
Media  Magna  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  time  when  the  Medes  of 
Berosus,  probably  a  different  race,  conquered  Babylon. 

5.  All  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  of  the  emigration  is,  that,  at 
whatever  time  it  commenced,"  it  was  not  completed  much  before 
B.c.  640.     Probably  there  was  a  long  pause  in  the  movement,  marked 

'by  the  termination  of  the  list  of  names  in  the  Vendidad,  during 


'  See  Prichard's  Natural  History  of  Man,  was  only  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  oon- 

p.  165.     The  Indian  tradition  is  foond  in  the  quests  recorded  on  the  obelisk. 
Institutes  of  Menu  (book  ii.  chaps.  17,  18),        *  Perhaps  the  Vakeret  of  the  Vendidad. 

the  Persian  in  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Vcn-  (Notes  on  Early  History  of  Babylonia,  p.  29, 


note  '.) 

*  Berosus  ap.  Polyhistor.  (Euseb.  Chron.  7  In  the  list  of  the  Vendidad  no  position 
Can.  pars  i.  c  iv.  p.  17,  ed.  Mai).  west  of  Khages  {Rhaga)  can  be  clearly  iden- 

•  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Commentary  on  tified.  Varene  may  be  the  capital  of  Media 
the  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  pp.  Atropatenc,  which  was  called  Vera,  or  Baris, 
42-3.  Although  the  emplacements  there  sug-  by  the  Greeks ;  but  this  is  very  uncertain, 
gested  are  not  regarded  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  (Ibid.  p.  34,  note  ^.) 

as  certain,  yet  he  jiutly  remarks,  **  It  would        ^  As  the  Medes  are  not  mentioned  in  the 

be  difficult,  aooordlng  to  any  other  ezplana-  annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  who  reigned 

tioD,  to  bring  the  tribes  and  countries  indi-  about  B.C.  1130,  and  warred  in  the  countries 

cated  into  geographical  relation  "  (note,  p.  43).  east  of  Zagros,  it  is  probable  that  they  had 

The  passage  oertainly  furnishes  very  strong  not  then  reached  Media  Magna, 
grounds  for  thinking  that  the  Arian  migration 
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whicli  the  main  seat  of  Median  power  was  the  country  south  of  the 
Caspian.     In  the  first  portion  of  this  period  the  Medes  were  free 
and  unassailed  ;  but  from  an  early  date  in  the  9th  century  B.a  they 
became  exposed  to  the  aggressions  of  the  growing  Assyrian  empire. 
The  first  king*  who  menaced  their  independence  was  the  monarch 
whose  victories  are  recorded  upon  the  black  obelisk  in  the  British 
Museum.     This  king,  who  was  a  great  conqueror,  having  reduced  to 
subjection  the  Scythic  races  which  occupied  Zagros,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  reign  entered  the  territory  of  the  Medes.     He  met 
apparently  with  little  opposition ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  invasion  was  anything  more  than  a  predatory  raid,  or  left  any 
permanent  impression  upon  the  Median  nation.     At  any  rate  his 
successors  wore  for  a  long  course  of  years  continually  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  same  people,'  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Sargon,  the  third  monarch  of  the  Lower  Empire,  that  something  like 
a  conquest  of  the  Medes  was  effected.     Sargon  led  two  great  expe- 
ditions into   the  Median  territory,  overran  the  country,  and^  to 
complete  its  subjection,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (about 
B.C.  710),  planted  throughout  it  a  number  of  cities,  to  which  a  special 
interest  attaches  from  the  circumstance  that  among  the  colonists 
wherewith  he  peopled  them  were  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Israelites, 
whom  six  years  before  he  had  carried  into  captivity  from  Samaria.' 
In  the  great  palace  which  he  built  at  Khorsabad,  Media  was  reckoned 
by  him  among  the  countries  which  formed  a  portion  of  his  dominions,* 
being  represented  as  the  extreme  east,  while  Judsea  was  regarded 
as  forming  the  extreme  west  of  the  empire.     Media,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  ever  been  incoi-porated  into  Assyria,  for  both  Sen- 
nacherib and  Esarhaddon  speak  of  it  as  "  a  country  which  had  never 
been  brought  into  subjection  by  the  kings  their  fathers."  * 

6.  The  condition  of  Media  during  this  period,  like  that  of  the 
other  countries  upon  the  borders  of  the  great  Assyrian  kingdom,* 
seems  ono  which  cannot  properly  be  termed  either  subjection  or 
independence.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  claimed  a  species  of  sove- 
reignty, and  regarded  a  tribute  as  dlie  to  them ;  but  the  Medes, 
whenever  they  dared,  withheld  the  tribute,  and  it  was  probably 


*  As  this  king  does  not  tax  the  Medes  way  which  shows  him  to  hare  warred  in 

with  rehellion,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the  these  parts  about  this  time,  Isa.  xx.  1.)     He 

firbt  Assyrian  monarch  who  received  their  is  said  in  his  annals  to  have  conquered  Samaria 

■ubmisKion.  in  his  first,  and  reduced  the  Medes  in  his 

^  ShamaS'Vuff  the    successor    of   ShcU-  seventh  year.     The  Israelites  were  perhaps 

maneser  (the  black  obelisk  king),  made  an  first  planted  in  Halah  and  Habor,  but  aAer- 

invasion  of  Media,  and  exacted  a  large  tri-  wards  transferred  to  the  new  towns  which 

bute.     Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  the  founder  of  the  Sargon  built  in  the  Median  country. 

Lower  Assyrian    dynasty,  was    frequently  >  See  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  s  Commentary,  p. 

1  in  wars  with  th^.  61. 


The  king  of  Assyria  who  led  Samaria  *  For  Sennacherib,  see  Grotefend*s  Cy« 

into  captivity  (2  Kings  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11)  linder,  line  34.     For  Esarhaddon,  see  British 

appears  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptkuis  to  Museum  Series,  p.  24, 1.  10,  and  p.  25,1.  22. 

have  been  Sargon,  not,  as  had  generally  been  ^  Compare  the  condition  of  Judosa,  from  the 

supposed,  Shalmaneser.     (Scripture  does  not  reign  of  Hezekiah  to  the  captivity,  in  its 

give  the  name  of  Sargon  in  this  connexion,  dependence,  first  on  Assyria,  and   then  on 

but  says  simply  "the  king  of  Assyria:"  Babylon.       See    especially  2    Kings    xviii. 

Sargon,  however,  is  mentk>D^  elsewhere  in  a  13-2 1|  zxiv.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  13. 
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seldom  paid  unless  enforced  by  the  presence  of  an  army.  Media 
was  throughout  governed  by  her  own  princes,  no  single  chief  exer- 
cising any  paramount  rule,  but  each  tribe  or  district  acknowledging 
its  own  prince  or  chieftain.' 

7.  The  duration  of  this  period  of  semi-dependence  is  a  matter  of 
some  doubt  and  difficulty.  It  is  certain  that  the  Medes  after  a  while 
entirely  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  became  for  a  time  the 
dominant  power  in  Western  Asia.  But  on  the  date  of  this  revo- 
lution in  their  fortunes  the  most  esteemed  authorities  are  widely  at 
variance. 

(i.)  According  to  Ctesias,  the  Median  monarchy  commenced  282 
years  before  the  accession  of  Astyages,  or  about  the  year  b.c.  875.' 
According  to  Herodotus  it  began  167  years  later,  in  B.C.  708.'  Each 
writer  goes  into  details,  presenting  us  with  a  list  of  kings,  amounting 
in  the  one  case  to  nine,  in  the  other  to  four,*  the  length  of  whose 
reigns  and  the  events  of  whose  history  they  profess  to  know  with 
accuracy.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  either  that  the  two 
accounts  are  reconcilable  and  alike  true,  or  at  least  that  in  one  or 
the  other  we  must  possess  the  real  Median  history. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  two  Greek  authors.' 
The  statements  of  both  are  alike  invalidated  by  the  evidence  of  the 
monuments,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  of  Ctesias  to  have 
1>een  a  mere  febrication  of  the  writer."    The  account  of  Herodotus 


*  Several  of  the  chieflams  are  meDtioncd 
as  giving  tribute  to  Eaarhaddon. 

fetes,  ap.  Diod.  Sic.  iL  32-4.  The 
number  282  is  the  sum  of  the  years  asPigned 
by  Ctesias  to  the  reigns  of  his  several  kings. 

»  Herod,  i.  95-106. 

'  The  list  of  Ctesias  is  as  follows : — 

Ymn. 

1.  Arbaoes 28 

2.  Maadaucas     50 

3.  Soiamius 30 

4.  Artias      50 

6.  Arbianes 22 

6.  ArtnoB 40 

7.  Artynes 22 

8.  Astibaras 40 

282 

9.  Aspadas  or  Astyages  — 

Herodotus  gives : — 

Tean. 

1.  Deloces    ..     ..     , 53 

2.  Phraortai..     .. 22 

3.  Qyaxares 40 

4.  Astyages 35 

1  Some  writers,  as  Dr.  Hales  (Analysis  of 
Chronology,  vol.  iii.  p.  84-6),  and  Mr. 
Clinton  (F.  H.  i.  p.  261),  have  supposed  that 
the  latter  part  of  Ctesias'  list  is  identical  with 
the  list  of  Herodotus,  and  the  former  part  an 
interpolation,  or  a  list  of  tributary  Median 
monarchs.  Others,  as  Heeren  (Manual  of 
Ancient  History,  p.  27,  E.  T.),  and  Mr. 
Dick^ison  (Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  voL 


viii.  art.  16),  have  argued  that  it  is  a  distinct 
contemporary  dynasty.  The  monuments 
lend  no  support  to  either  view. 

*  The  list  of  Ctesias'  bears  fraud  upon  its 
fiux.  The  recurrence  of  numbers,  and  the 
predominance  of  round  numbers,  would  alone 
make  it  suspicious.  Out  of  the  eiffht  numbers 
gWeUf  five  are  decimal;  and,  with  a  single 
slight  exception,  each  number  is  repeated,  so 
that  the  eight  reigns  present,  as  it  were,  but 
the  four  sums,  22,  30,  40,  and  50.  These 
sums  moreover  are,  all  but  one,  derived  from 
Herodotus.  Their  arrangement,  too,  is  alto- 
gether artificial  and  unnatural.  The  follow- 
ing seems  to  have  been  the  mode  in  which  the 
dynasty  was  &bricated.  First  the  years  of 
the  reigns  of  Cyaxares  and  Phraortes  were 
taken,  and  assigned  to  two  fictitious  person- 
ages, Astibaras  and  Artynes.  Then,  to  carry 
out  the  system  of  chronological  exaggeration 
which  is  one  of  the  points  that  specially  dis- 
tinguishes Ctesias  from  Herodotus,  these 
reigns  were  repeated,  and  two  new  names, 
Artasus  and  Arbianes,  were  invented,  who 
represent  Cyaxares  and  Phraortes  over  again. 
In  confirmation  of  this  view,  let  it  be  noticed 
that  the  war  with  the  Sacte  (Scyths)  of  Asti- 
baras is  a  repetition  of  the  (.'adusian  war  of 
Artseus,  and  that  both  alike  represent  the 
Scythian  war  of  Cyaxares.  Next  the  reign 
of  Deioces,  stated  in  round  numbers  at  50 
years  instead  of  53,  was  assigned  to  a  king 
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was  derived  no  doubt  from  native  sources,  but  Median  vanity  seems 
to  have  palmed  upon  him  a  fictitious  narrative. 

(ii.)  Herodotus  was  infonned  that  after  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia 
had  been  for  520  years  subject  to  the  Assyrian  kings,  the  Medes  set 
the  example  of  revolt.  After  a  fierce  struggle  they  established  their 
independence,  and,  having  experienced  for  some  time  the  evils  of 
anarchy,  set  up  their  first  native  king  Deioccs,  1 79  years  before  the 
death  of  Cyrus.*  This  would  make  their  revolt  a  little  anterior  to 
B.C.  708/  But  it  has  been  shown  already  from  the  monuments  that 
this  was  the  very  time  when  the  subjection  of  the  Medes  to  the 
Assyrians  first  began,  and  it  cannot  therefore  possibly  be  the  time 
when  they  recovered  their  independence.  It  would  seom  as  if  the 
Median  informant  of  Herodotus,  desirous  of  hiding  the  shame  of  his 
native  land,  purposely  took  the  very  date  of  its  subjection,  and 
represented  it  as  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy. 

There  are  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Median  monarchy  did  not  precede  by  any  long  interval  the  ruin 
of  Assyria.  The  monumental  annals  of  the  A8S3rrian  kings  are 
tolerably  complete  do>vn  to  the  time  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  and 
they  contain  no  trace  of  any  great  Median  insurrection,  or  of  any 
serious  diminution  of  the  Assyrian  influence.  The  movement  l^ 
which  a  Median  monarchy  was  established  can  therefore  scarcely 
have  been  earlier  than  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century  b.c.,*  which 
is  the  time  fixed  by  history  for  the  accession  of  Gyaxares.  According 
to  this  view,  the  Deioces  and  Phraortes  of  Herodotus  must  share  the 
fate  of  the  kings  in  the  catalogue  of  Ctesias,  and  sink  into  fictitious 
personages,  indicating  perhaps  certain  facts  or  periods,  but  impro- 


Artias  or  Artycas,  who  was  made  to  precede 
Arbianes ;  and  the  period  of  the  interr^num, 
estimated  at  a  generation  (30  yearsV  was 
given  to  another  imaginary  roonarcn,  So- 
snrmus.  This  done,  the  process  of  iteration 
was  again  brought  into  play,  and  in  Arbaces 
and  Mandaucas  we  were  given  the  duplicates 
of  SSosarmus  and  his  suooeasor,  Artycas.  The 
number  28  was  substituted  for  30,  as  the 
HsaoDorns. 

Interregnum ae  years.. 

Delooes 53  years. . 

Phraortes     23  years.. 

Qyaxares      40  yean.. 

Astyages      . .     . .     . .  36  years. . 

'  The  number  is  obtained  by  adding  to- 
rrether  the  years  assigned  by  Herodotus  to 
the  kings  in  question : — 

Ymn. 

Detooes 63 

riiraortes 23 

Cyaxarcs      40 

Astyages      36 

Cyrus 29 

179 


length  of  the  reign  cf  Arbaces,  to  give  i 
what  more  of  an  historical  air  to  the  cata- 
logue, the  fiu:t  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Median 
history  of  Herodotus  determining  the  vari- 
ation in  that  direction  and  to  that  extent. 
The  list  of  Ctesias  is  therefore  formed  from 
that  of  Herodotus,  and  is  to  be  coimected 
with  it  thus :  — 


Ctksias. 
Arbacea 

.^Mandaucas . .  .  .SlO  (28)  years. 

.XsoMrmus    . .  .  .^x^  yean. 

XArtycas      . .  . ./ 

Arbianes    . .  . . 

.^Artsus       . .  .  .N22  years. 

.  J^Artynes      . .  .  .XtO  yean. 

NArtilMras   ..  ../ 

.    Aspadas     ..  ..      c  years. 

*  The  first  year  of  Cambyses,  according  to 
the  Astronomical  Canon,  and  the  general- 
consent  of  the  Greek  writers,  was  B.C.  529. 
The  calculations  of  Herodotus  would  tho* 
place  the  accession  of  Delooes  in  B.C.  708. 
(529  +  179  =  708.) 

*  Asshur-hani-piilf  the  son  of  Eaarfaaddoo, 
reigned  from  about  B.C.  667  to  B.C.  640. 
Hia  annals,  which  are  copious,  make  no 
mentkm  of  any  great  king  of  tba  Madas. 
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perly  introduced  into  a  dynastic  series  among  kings  who  are  strictly 
historical. 

The  improbability  of  the  circumstances  related  to  us  of  Deioces, 
their  thoroughly  Greek  character,  and  inconsistency  with  Oriental 
ideas,  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  recent  writer.*    Another  has  noticed 
that  the  very  name  is  suspicious,  being  a  mere  repetition  of  the  term 
Astyages,  and  being  moreover  a  mythic  title  under  which  the  Median 
nation  is  likely  to  have  been  personified/    These  objections  do  not 
apply  to  Phraortes,  whose  name  is  one  that  Medes  certainly  bore, 
and  the  events  of  whose  life  have  nothing  in  them  intrinsically 
improbable.     But  other  suspicions  attach  to  him.     If  Phraortes  had 
really  lived  and  established,  as  Herodotus  represents,*  a  vast  Median 
empire,  Cyaxares  would  never  have  come  to  be  regarded  so  uni- 
versally,* as  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  family.     Again,  if 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Media  had  been  governed  for  twenty 
years  before  the  accession  of  Cyaxares  by  a  great  conquering  mo- 
narch, Asshur-bani'pal^  the  contemporary  king  of  Assyria,  would 
hardly  have  spent  the  chief  portion  of  his  time  in  hunting  expedi- 
tions in  Susiana.      Further,  although  Phraortes  is  a  real  Median 
name  (appearing  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  form  Frawartisit),  and 
not  mythic  or  representative,  yet  there  are  circmnstances  connected 
with  the  name  which  confirm  the  view  here  taken  of  its  unhistoric 
character  in  this  place,  since  they  account  for  its  introduction.     Fra- 
toartish  was  a  Mede  who  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  Darius, 
and  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  for  several  months  upon  the 
throne  of  Media.'    Herodotus  appears  to  have  confused  the  account 
which  he  heard  of  this  event  with  the  early  history  of  the  Medes  as 
un  independent  nation.     Frawartish  did  gain  great  advantages  over 
tJie  Persians  at  first,  and  this  appears  in  Herodotus  as  the  conquest 
^f  Persia  by  Media.*    He  also  did  fail  at  last,  and  come  to  an 
>intimely  end,  though  not  in  contending  against  the  Assyrians  but 
gjgainst  the  Persians.     These  coincidences  can  scarcely  be  acci- 
dental, and  they  render  the  very  existence  of  the  supposed  king 
auspicious. 

8.  Upon  the  whole  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
^reat  Median  kingdom  was  first  established  by  Cyaxares,  about  the 
3rear  b.c.  633.  The  earliest  Greek  tradition  agrees  with  the  general 
^feeling  of  the  East,  and  traces  to  this  prince  me  origin  of  the  Medo- 
IPersian  empire.*    There  is  thus  something  more  than  a  mere  liiistako 

•  See  Mr.   Grote's   Greece,  toI.  iii.  pp.        ^  Herod,  i.  102. 
-307-8.  *  He  was  so  regarded  in  Media,  in  Segartia, 

^  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  *  Notes  on  the  and  in  Greece  before  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

Early  History  of  Babylonia,'  p.  30,  note  >.  (See  below,  §  8.) 
Astyages  is  Ajnlahdk,  **  the  biting  snake; '*        ^  See  Essay  vii.  §  33. 
Ddooes    is    DaJidky  the    **  biting."      Both        '  Cf.  Behistun  Inscript.,  col.  ii.  par.  5-13. 
terms  are  used  in  Uie  Zendaresta  to  denote        '  Herod,  i.  102. 

an  enemy,  probably  the  Scyths,  with  which        *  The  earliest  Greek  tradition   is  found 

the  Arian  invaders  had  a  long  and  violent  in   the  fiimous  lines  of  .£schylus  (Perso;, 

eontert.     When  th;  Medes  conquered  the  761-764): 

Scytitt,  and  blended  with  them,  they  adopted  Mii«o«  w  ^^  *  »P^^w  *wii.F  irrpatw, 

the  Scythic  emblem.     See  Mos.  Chor.  i.  29.  oAAoc  V  f MtVov  vott  t6^  i^yov  i^yw 

**  Quippe  vox  Astyages  in  no«tr4  lingud  dra-  ^P«™«  **  *»'  **»««  Kvpos,  k.tA. 

I  significat." 
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of  name  in  the  misstatement  of  Diodorus,*  "  that,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, Cyaxares  founded  the  dynasty  of  Median  kings."  Cyaxares 
was  regarded  as  the  first  king  of  the  Medos,  not  by  Herodotus,  but 
by  the  Greeks  genei-ally,  till  his  time ;  and  the  Orientals  seem  never 
to  have  entertained  any  other  notion.  W  hen  pretenders  sought  to 
disturb  the  Achaemenian  monarchs  in  their  rights  of  sovereignty, 
they  rested  their  claim  upon  an  assertion  that  they  were  descended 
from  Cyaxares.  Not  only  was  this  the  c&se  in  Media,'  but  even  in 
the  distant  Sagartia,'  which  lay  east  of  the  Caspian,  towards  Sog- 
diana  and  Bactria.  No  other  king  disputes  with  Cyaxares  this  pre- 
eminence. 

U'he  conclusion  thus  established  brings  the  Median  kingdom  into 
much  closer  analogy  with  other  Onental  empires  than  is  presented 
by  tlie  ordinary  story.  Instead  of  the  gradual  growth  and  increase 
which  Herodotus  describes,  the  Median  power  springs  forth  suddenly 
in  its  full  strength,  and  the  empire  speedily  attains  its  culminating 
point,  from  which  it  almost  as  speedily  declines.  Cyaxares,  like 
Cyrus,  Attila,  Genghis  Khan,  Tiniour,  and  other  eastern  conquerors, 
emerges  from  obscurity  at  the  head  of  his  irresistible  hordes,  and 
sweeping  all  before  him,  rapidly  builds  up  an  enormous  power, 
which,  resting  on  no  stable  foundation,  almost  immediately  falls 
away.  W  hether  the  great  Median  prince  began  his  career  from  the 
country  about  lihages  and  the  Ca^ian  gates,  where  the  Medes  had 
been  settled  for  two  centuries,  or  led  a  fresh  immigration  from  the 
regions  further  to  the  eastward,  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  absolutely 
determined.  The  claim,  however,  set  up  by  the  Sagartian  rebel 
Cfiitratakhina,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter  view,  and  goes 
far  to  justify  the  conjecture  that  Cyaxares  and  his  followers  issued 
from  Khorassan.'  and,  passing  along  the  mountain  line  south  of  the 
Caspian,  proceeded  due  west  into  Media,  where,  after  a  fierce  struggle, 
they  established  their  supremacy  over  the  Scyths,  partly  blending 
with  them,  and  partly  precipitating  them  upon  the  Assyrians,  whose 
power  was  thereby  greatly  weakened,  if  not  wholly  overthrown.* 
This  was  probably  the  origin  of  that  Scythian  disturbance  in  Western 
Asia  which  Herodotus  erroneously  connects  with  the  Cimmerian 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor. 

From  the  time  of  Cyaxares  authentic  Median  history  may  be  con- 
sidered to  commence,  and  from  this  period  Herodotus  may  be 
accepted  as  a  tolerably  tiniKtworthy  guide.  We  must  not  indeed 
even  here  defer  too  implicitly  to  his  unsupported  authority;  but 
where  the  events  which  he  relates  aro  probable,  or  where  they  have 
a  sanction  from  independent  writers,  we  may  fairly  regard  them  as 
in  the  main  correctly  stated,  llie  general  outline  of  facts,  at  any 
rate,  could  not  but  have  been  notorious,  and  from  the  time  that  the 


^  Diod.  Sic,  ii.  32.  forward  a  similar  plea.     (Ibid.  ool.  ii.  par. 

*  The  claim  of  Fraurartish  to  the  Median  14.) 

throne  was  expressed  in  these  words :  **  I  am  ^  See  the  Notes  on  tbe  Early  History  of 

Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares — I  am  king  Babylonia,  p.  30,  note  '.     Compare  p.  38, 

of  Media."     (Beh.  Ins.  col.  ii.  par.  5.)  subfn. 

7  CAi^roto^ma,  the  Sngartian  rebel,  whom  *  See  below,  Essay  rii.  §  34. 
Darius  chastised  about  the  same  time,  put 
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Medes  came  into  contact  with  the  Ass3rTians  a  contemporary  lite* 
latnre.  would  check  the  licence  of  mere  oral  tradition. 

9.  That  Cyaxares,  then,  was  engaged  in  a  long  contest  with  Scyths 
— that  he  besieged  and  took  Nineveh,  and  destroyed  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians — and  that  he  penetrated  as  far  west  as  Lydia,  and  warred 
there  with  Alyattes,  the  father  of  Croesus— may  be  regarded  as 
certain.  The  nature  and  duration  of  the  struggle  with  the  Scythians, 
the  circumstances  of  the  various  wars,  and  even  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  are  points  to  which  no  little  doubt  attaches.  It  is  not 
altogether  clear  what  order  Herodotus  himself  intends  to  assign  to 
the  several  events  * — whether,  for  instance,  he  means  to  place  the 
war  with  Alyattes  before  or  after  the  taking  of  Nineveh ;  nor  can  we 
positively  determine  the  order  from  other  sources.*  Probability  is 
onr  best  guide  in  the  present,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  and  this 
18  the  guide  which  will  be  followed  in  the  sketch  here  attempted. 

(i.)  If  Cyaxares  was,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  successful  leader 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  great  emigration  from  the  East,  first  established 
an  Arian  supremacy  over  the  country  known  in  history  as  Media, 
lie  must  have  been  engaged  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign  in  a 
struggle  with  Scyths.     Scythic  races  occupied  Media  and  the  whole 
chain  of  Zagros  until  this  period,  and  it  was  only  by  their  being 
subdued  or  expelled  that  the  Arians  could  obtain  possession.     It  is 
possible  that  the  Scythic  war  of  Herodotus  represents  nothing  but 
tiiis  struggle.     It  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Scyths  of 
^edia  received  assistance  from  kindred  tribes  dwelling  farther  north, 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus,  or  even  in  the  regions  beyond.    Great 
^oubty  however,  rests  upon  the  (so-called)  Scythic  domination  in 
"Western  Asia  from  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  such  an  event  in  the 
records  of  contemporary  nations.     Neither  the  chronicles  of  the  Jews 
nor  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which  ought,  if  the  account  of  He- 
Todotus  were  true,  to  contain  some  notice  of  an  incursion  which 
threatened  them  in  an  especial  way,'  have  any  allusion  to  its  occur- 
rence ;  nor  has  the  industry  of  commentators  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing any  confirmation,  even  apparent,  of  the  events  related,  beyond 
the  fact  that  in  later  times  there  was  a  city  of  Syria  called  Scytho- 

S)li8,  which  it  is  supposed  may  have  been  settled  on  this  occasion, 
ut  the  connexion  which  has  been  assumed  between  this  city  and 
the  Scythic  troupes  of  the  time  of  Cyaxares  rests  purely  on  con- 
jecture, and  has  not  even  a  single  ancient  authbrity  in  its  fiftvoiu-.^ 

1  Mr.  Grote    regards    the   language    of  tain,  sinoe  tbej  assume  the  uniformity  of  the 

Herodotus  as  marking  his  intention  to  place  moon's  motion,  which  is  a  very  doubtful 

the  war  with  Alyattes  before  even  the  first  point.     The  latest  limar  tables,  calculated  by 

iiege  of  Nineveh.     (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  Mr.  Airy,  have  been  held  to  give  B.C.  585 

p.  312,  and  note.)     But  this  is  certainly  not  for  the  probable  year  of  this  eclipse.     (See 

onrect.     The  notice  of  the  Median  war  in  Bosanquet's  Profiine  and  Sacred  Chionology, 

Book  i.  ch.  103,  is  parenthetic,  and  nothing  pp.  14,  15.)    [J  am  informed  that  ceitain 

can  be  gathered  from  it  with  regard  to  the  irregularities  in  the  moon's  movements  have 

time  when  the  war  occurred.  been  discovered  since  Mr.  Airy  made  his  cal- 

*  The  date  of  the  capture  of  Nineveh  culations  for  Mr.  Bosanquet — 1861.] 


now  to  be  pretty  well  determined  to        'See  Herod,  i.  105. 
the  year  B.C.  625.    That  of  the  great  battle        ^  Pliny,  who  alone  professes  to  give  the 

with  Alyattes  has  been  consider^  fixed  on  origin  of  Scythopolts,  ascribes  its  foundation 

Htronomical  grounds  to  the  year  B.C.  610.  to  Bacchus  1     (U.  N.  v.  18.) 
But  all  astronomical  calculations  are  uncer- 
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It  is  not  certain  that  Scythopolis  was  really  inhabited  by  Soyths  ;* 
and  if  it  was,  as  this  part  of  Asia  swarmed  with  Scy thic  tribes,*  they 
may  have  come  in  at  any  time  and  from  any  quarter.     Thus  thi^ 
mipposed  confirmation  fails,  and  the  story  of  Herodotus  most  b^ 
regarded  as  resting  entirely  on  his  authority. 

At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  Herodotus  must  have  greatly  exagg^  — * 
rated  tlio  importance  of  the  Scy  thic  troubles.     They  were  either  o-^ 
short  duration  or  of  so  mild  a  character  as  not  to  hinder  the  naticm^^ 
exposed  to  them  from  carrying  on  during  their  continuance  importan^^ 
wars  with  one  another.'     Cyaxares,  within  eight  or  nine  years  o^Mt 
his  accession,  laid  siege  to  Nineveh,  and,  after  a  sharp  strnggle,^^* 
made  himself  master  of  the  city. 

(ii.)  This  event,  the  second  of  importance  in  his  reign,  and  thc^^^ 
first  which  can  be  accurately  dated,  took  place  in  the  year  B.C.  625-^    *• 
The  attack  probably  commenced  some  years  earlier.     Cyaxares  wa^^v^s 
assisted  in  his  operations  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Babylonians,^^  ^ 
who,  under  the  chief  knewn  in  history  as  Nabopolassar,  took  im^    ^ 
active  part  in  the  siege,  and  mainly  contributed  to  its  snccessfuKT^a^^ 
*  issue.     Nabopolassar,  if  we  may  believe  Abydenus,*  had  been  n^rr^  " 
general  in  the  service  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  was  appointedK=^^ 
by  him  t6  the  command  of  the  troops  which  he  sent  to  oppose  the^^  -»« 
progress  of  the  enemy.     Unluckily,  he  proved  false,  rebelled  against^^-^^ 

his  royal  master,  and  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Median  monarch,^ ^o, 

who  gladly  received  his  overtures  and  consented  to  an  alliancoc-^  ^ 
between  his  daughter  Amyitis  (or  Amyhia)  and  Nebuchadnezzar,.-^^, 
the  son  of  the  rebel  general.*  The  combined  armies  then  invested^E^^ 
the  town,  which,  after  a  prolonged  resistance,  was  taken  and  : 
to  the  ground. 


^  Heland  siiggfsts  that  'XKv06fro\is  is  a 
oorruption  of  2t/Kv9diroA.ts,  and  that  the  first 
element  of  the  word  is  merely  the  Hebrew 
niSD  (^Suoooth)  in  disguise. 

•  See  below,  Essay  xi.,  *0n  the  Ethnic 
Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  Western  Asia,' 
§5. 

''  If  we  allowed  the  period  of  twenty-eight 
years  for  the  duration  of  the  Scythic  troubles, 
we  should  have  to  suppose  that  they  inter- 
fered very  little  with  the  regiUar  course  of 
afl'airs  among  the  more  fettled  nations.  In 
that  case,  analogies  to  the  state  of  circum- 
stances at  the  time  might  be  found  in  the 
contemporary  condition  of  Asia  Minor  under 
the  Cimmerians,  and  in  that  of  Italy  from 
B.C.  386  to  B.C.  325  under  the  Gauls. 

•  See  the  next  page. 

^  It  has  been  observed  that  Herodotus 
makes  no  mention  of  this  alliance,  and  con- 
cluded from  his  silence  that  he  conceived  of 
the  capture  of  Nineveh  as  accomplished  by 
the  Medes  alone.  (G rote's  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  304,  note.)  But  the  slight  and  sketchy 
way  in  which  Herodotus  treiits  the  Assyrian 
history,  which  he  designed  to  make  the  sub- 
ject of  a  $c])iu*ate  work,  makes  it  rash  to  pre- 
i  much  from  his  mere  silence.     With  re- 


spect to  the  positive  argument  founded  oo^hs 
Book  i.  ch.   185,  it  may  be  observed  that"— 
Herodotus  is  there  speaking  of  the  feelings  otr 
the  Babylonians  more  than  50  years  biter. 

The  authorities  for  the  statement  in  th^ 
text  are  Abydenus  (ap.  Enseb.  Chron.  p.  i.  c 
ix.),  Josephus  (Antiq.  X.  v.  §  1),  and  the 
book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15).  The  last  ia  not 
really  what  it  professes  to  be — a  document 
of  the  time— but  still  it  is  a  work  of  interest, 
probably  of  the  Alexandrian  age.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  substitute  the  cele- 
brated Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  place  of  his 
more  obscure  &ther. 

^  Tlie  passage  of  Abydenus  is  given  entire 
in  the  Essay  on  the  Chronology  and  History 
of  Assyria,  §  34,  note. 

'  This  contract  of  marriage  is  mentkxied 
also  by  Polyhi«tor  (EuNcb.  Chron.  p.  i.  c  v. 
§  3),  who  followed  Berosus.  (See  Miiller's 
Fnigm.  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  p.  209.)  Amyitis  is 
evidently  the  **  Median  princess "  for  wliom 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have  created  his 
hanging  gardens.  (Berc^us,  Fr.  14.)  Her 
being  (ailed  the  daughter  of  Astyages  (Asda- 
hages)  is  of  no  com>eqnenoe,  for  Astyages 
{Aj-dahak)  is  a  title,  not  a  i 
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The  details  of  the  siege  are  nowhere  authentically  preserved  to  us. 
Beyond  the  brief  notice  of  Abydenus  already  quoted,  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  mention  by  any  ancient  writer  of  repute  of  anything  more 
than  the  bare  fact  that  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  tlie  com- 
bined nations.     That  notice,  however,  brief  as  it  is,  by  informing  us 
positively  of  one  circumstance — that  the  last  king  of  Assyria  burnt 
himself  in  his  palace  * — raises  a  suspicion  that  perhaps  we  may  have 
in  the  perverted  account  of  Ctesias  no  inconsiderable  admixture  of 
truth.     As  we  find  embodied  in  the  narrative  of  Ctesias  the  single 
event  connected  with  the  capture  which  we  learn  from  an  inde- 
pendent and  unsuspected  source,  it  becomes  probable  that,  with 
regard  to  the  other  events  of  the  siege,  the  Cnidian  physician  has 
not  drawn  entirely  upon  his  imagination,  but  has  merely  amplified 
and  adorned  the  real  facts,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  unknown 
to  him.  •  Arbaces,  according  to  tliis  view,  will  represent  the  Cyaxares 
of  history,  Belesis  will  be  Nabopolassar,*  Sardanapalus  will   be 
abydenus'  Saracus.     The  main  facts  of  the  history  will  then  have 
"been  correctly  stated — the  relative  position  of  the  two  attacking 
po'wers.  Media  superior  and  Babylonia  subordinate — the  despair  and' 
death  of  the  Assyrian  king — the  conflagration,  and  the  after-effect 
df  the  conquest  in  establishing  the  independence  of  Babylonia,'  and 
^^itising  the  complete  destruction  of  the  great  city,  so  long  the  glory 
of  Asia.'    Possibly  also  the  minor  features  in  the  story  of  Ctesias 
3nay  be  true.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Medes  and  Babylonians 
^were  at  first  repulsed  with  much  loss  by  the  Assyrian  king ;  that 
«fter  several  defeats  they  were  driven  to  the  mountains,  that  is,  to 
'the  great  chain  of  Zagros ;'  that  here  they  received  an  important 
TBinforcement  from  Bactria,  which  enabled   them   to   resume  the 
offensive ;  that  they  attacked  and  routed  the  Assyrian  army,  which 
took  shelter  within  the  walls  of  the  town ;  and  that  upon  this  they 
sat  down  before  the  place  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  by  blockade. 
The  siege  may  then  have  continued  two  years  ;•  and  it  is  even  pos- 
sible that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  besiegers  may  have  been  owing 
to  an  extraordinary  rise  of  the  Tigris,*  which  washed  away  a  great 
portion  of  the  wall,  and  laid  the  city  open  to  the  enemy.     Upon  this 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  seeing  further  resistance  to  be  vain,  may  have 
burnt  himself  in  his  palace  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 


*  "Kb  omni  oognit&,  rex  Saracns  reginm  28) :  riiw  ir6Kiv  [6  'Apfidxris']  els 
Eroritam  (?)  inflammabat'*  (Abyd.  1.  s.  c.).  tiapos   leariffKw^ty. 

*  The  only  writer,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  "^  Diodorus  makes  them  fly  to  these  moun- 
who  has  in  some  d^ee  anticipated  this  view,  tains  after  their  second  defeat,  but  sends  them, 
it  Jackson.  He,  however,  does  not  carry  it  after  their  third,  **  to  the  mountains  of  Baby- 
oat  to  any  extent.  (See  his  Chronological  Ionia."  The  junction  of  the  Bactiians  cou- 
Antiquities,  yol.  i.  p.  307.)  tradicts  this— and,  besides,  Babylonia  has  no 

*  Belesis  indeed  is  represented  as  reoeiying  mountains. 

the  aatrapy  of  Babybnia  at  the  hands  of  Ar-        '  Diod.  Sic  ii.  27. 
Woes ;  but,  as  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  to        *  That  Diodorus  says  *<  the  Euphrates" 

pvf  no  tribute,  it  is  dear  that  he  would  reaUy  is,  perhaps,  the  result  of  his  own  ignonkHoe. 

he  an  independent  sovereign.     (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  His  authority,  Ctesias,  probably  said  **  the 

27.)  river."  This  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 

*  Died.  Sic  ii.  7.  rris  N(rov  icarc-  siege  seems  to  be  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the 
^Ka/it^ipiis  {trh  M^8»v  Srf  Kcpr4\wrt»  prophecies  of  Nahum  (see  ch.  ii.  ver.  0,  and 
'H^y  'Affffvpimw  fiariKtica^.     And  again  (IL  ch.  iii.  ver.  13). 
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enemy.  Cyaxares  may  have  then  completed  the  destmction  of  the 
city  by  mining  the  walls  and  public  buildings.*  These  circum- 
stances are  all  suflBciently  probable,  and  chime  in  with  known  facts. 
It  seems,  therefore,  far  from  unlikely  that  Ctesias,  while  distorting 
names  and  dates,  may  have  preserved  in  his  account  of  tlie  fall  of 
Nineveh  a  tolerably  conect  statement  of  the  general  outline  of  the 
event. 

(iii.)  The  fall  of  Nineveh  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
condition  of  Western  Asia.  Babylon  became  independent  under  a 
line  of  native  kings,  who  in  a  short  time  raised  their  country  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  The  Modes  rapidly  overran  and  con- 
quered the  entire  region  between  Azerbijan  and  the  Halys,*  whence 
tiiey  proceeded  to  threaten  Asia  Minor.  An  intimate  alliance  was 
maintained  between  the  two  great  powers,  who  each  bore  part  in 
the  expeditions  undertaken  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  other.* 
ITiese  were  for  the  most  part  successful ;  but  in  one  instance,  that 
of  Lydia,  the  afisailants  were  baffled  and  forced  to  conclude  a  peace 
which  secured  the  independence  of  the  menaced  teiritory. 

(iv.)  The  circumstances  of  the  Lydian  war  of  Cyaxares  have  been 
already  described  in  the  chapter  upon  the  history  of  Lydia.*  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  wa^  commenced  subsequently  to  the  con- 
quest of  Assyria  ;*  for  with  that  country  unsubdued,  and  pressing  as 
a  thorn  into  the  side  of  Media,  it  is  impossible  that  she  should  have 
adventured  on  so  distant  and  hazardous  a  struggle.  Further,  till 
then  Babylon  was  subject  to  Nineveh,  and  at  any  rate  could  not 
have  joined  with  Media  in  an  expedition  to  the  north-west  when 
Assyria  lay  directly  across  her  path.  How  many  years  intervened 
between  the  fall  of  Assyria  and  the  commencement  of  the  Lydian 
contest  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  all  the  synchronisms  are 
satisfied  if  the  great  battle  be  placed  in  or  about  the  year  b.c.  610. 
Without  intending  any  special  deference  to  the  astronomical  con- 
siderations which  have  been  regarded  as  fixing  that  date  with  exact- 
ness,* or  viewing  it  as  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  we 
may  assume  it  here  for  convenience'  sake  as  certainly  not  involving 
any  important  error. 

1  The  complete  destruction  and  desolation  mines  nothing  as  to  his  notion  of  the  order  of 
of  Nineveh  is  confirmed  by  the  description  of  events.  Herodotus,  I  think,  really  conoeiTed 
Ezekiel  (ch.  zxzi.).  That  it  had  c»sed  to  their  order  as  I  have  stated  it:  since,  1.  The 
exist  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  is  indicated  by  drcumstanoes  to  which  he  ascribes  the  break- 
an  ezpresswn  which  he  uses  (oficYrro,  i.  193.  ing  out  of  the  Lydian  war  indicate  a  period 
See  note  ad  loc,).  When  Xenophon  passed  later  than  the  Scythic  troubles,  which  were 
its  site,  the  very  memory  of  the  name  was  over  before  the  faU  of  Nineveh ;  2.  The  con- 
gone  (  Anab.  ni.  iv.  10-12).  tract  of  marriage  between  the  son  of  Cyaxares 

'Herod,  i.  103.  OMs  [6  Kva|^f]  and  the  daughter  of  Alyattes  marks  a  tolera- 
*tmy  6  T^y  *AAvof  trorofioO  &yv  *A<ririy  bly  advanced  period  in  the  reigns  of  those 
Taaay  av<rrfiaeis  iwvr^.  These  conquests  kings;  and  3.  Herodotus  cannot  have  con- 
would  naturally  precede  the  attack  on  Lydia.  ceived  of  Babylon  as  under  an  independent 

'  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have  been  as-  prince  and  in  alliance  with  Cyaxares  until 

sistad  by  the  Medes  in  his  expedition  again^it  after  Nineveh  had  &llen  (see  i.  106,  178). 
Jehoiachim  (Polyhist.  Fr.  24).  «  By  Volney  (Recherches,  vol.  i.  p.  342); 

*  Essay  i.  §  1 7.  Hceren  (Manual  of  Andent  History,  p.  478, 

•  The  authority  of  Herodotus  cannot  be  E.  T.) ;  Grote  (History  of  Greece,  vol.  iiL 
urged  with  justice  against  this  view ;  for  the  p.  312,  note)  ;  Brandis  (Rerum  Assyriarum 
parenthetic  passage  in  Book  I  ch.  103  deter-  Tempora  Emendata,  p.  35) ;  and  others. 
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Tho  war  between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Lydia 
lasted,  according  to  Herodotus,  for  six  years/  It  was  duried  on 
with  various  success,  and  signalised  by  a  night  engagement,  an 
xmusual  occurrence  in  ancient  times.  At  length,  in  the  sixth  year, 
neither  party  having  gained  any  decided  advantage,  the  great  battle 
took  place  which  was  terminated  by  an  eclipse ;  and  two  subordinate 
princes,  whom  we  must  suppose  pi-esent,  Syennesis  of  Cilicia  on  the 
one  part,  and  Labynetus  ®  of  Babylon  on  the  other,  took  advantage 
of  the  occurrence  to  bring  the  long  struggle  to  an  amicable  con- 
clusion. Peace  was  made  between  the  contending  powers,  and 
cemented  by  a  marriage  which  united  the  Dragon  race  of  Median 
monarchs  with  the  ancient  and  wealthy  Mermnadae. 

(v.)  llie  only  other  event  of  importance  that  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  reign  of  Cyaxares  is  the  assistance  which,  in  a  spirit  of  reci- 
procity, he  lent  to  the  Babylonians  in  their  wars  with  their  neigh- 
bours. Medes  probably  fought  on  the  Babylonian  side  at  the  great 
battle  of  Carchemish  against  Necho,"  and  perhaps  accompanied 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  invasion  of  Egypt.  At  any  rate  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  a  writer  of  good  repute,*  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
aided  by  a  Median  contingent  in  his  expedition  against  Jehoiachim, 
which  took  place  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,*  or  b.c.  597.  A  few 
years  after  ^s  Cyaxares  seems  to  have  died,  leaving  his  extensive 
dominions  to  his  son  Aspadas  or  Astyages. 

10.  With  Cyaxares  the  history  of  Media  as  a  great  empire,  or  even 
as  an  independent  nation,  may  be  said  both  to  begin  and  end.  Of 
Astyages  mere  is  absolutely  nothing  known  but  his  defeat  by  Cyrus, 
so  completely  have  the  authentic  records  of  the  time  been  superseded 
by  the  poetic  legends,  which,  in  all  that  even  remotely  concerns  the 
great  Persian  conqueror,  have  taken  the  place  of  history.  We  are 
perhaps  justified  in  concluding,  from  the  all  but  universal  silence  of 
antiquity,*  that  the  reign  of  Astyages,  imtil  the  attack  of  Cyrus,  was 
especially  quiet  and  uneventful.*  The  nations  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent, about  to  suffer  cruelly  from  one  of  those  fearful  convulsions 
whidi  periodically  shake  the  East,  seem  to  have  been  allowed,  before 
the  time  of  suff^ering  came,  an  interval  of  profound  repose.  The 
three  great  monarchies  of  the  East,  the  Lydian,  the  Median,  and  the 
Babylonian,  connected  together  by  treaties  and  royal  intermarriages, 
a'espected  each  other  s  independence,  and  levied  war  only  against  the 
lesser  powers  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  were  absorbed  without 


^  Herod.  L  74.  and  the  Babylonians,  who  had  destroyed  the 

•  By  Labynetus,  in  this  place,  Herodotus  empire  of  the  Assyrians.    (Antiq.  X.  v.  §  1.) 

^  thought  to  intend  the  father  of  the  king  '  Polyhistor,  ap.  Euseb.  Prsf.  £v.  c.  (See 

^Donquerad  by  Cyrus.     That  father  and  son  Miiller's  Fragmenta  Hist  Gr.  iii.  p.  229.) 

>Kire  the  same  name  he  states  elsewhere  (i.  Cyaxares  is  called  Astibaras,  as  by  Ctesias 

188).    This  was  not  really  the  case,  nor  was  (ap.  Diod.  Sic  ii.  34). 

-the  &ther  of  that  Labynetus  a  king  or  per-  *  2  Kings  xxiv.  12.    Or  the  seventh  year, 

aooage  of  distinction.    The  real  leader  of  the  B.  0.  598,  according  to  Jeremiah  (Iii.  28). 

Babylonian  division  in  the  army  of  Cyaxares  '  See  Note  A.  at  the  end  of  the  Essay, 

would  be  likely  to  be  either  Nabopolassar  or  *  Hence  the  assertion  of  Aristotle,  that 

Kebuchadnezzar.  Cyrus  despised  Astyages,  because  his  troops 

'  Josephus  says,   **  Kecho,  the  Egyptian  had  seen  no  service,  and  he  himself  was  sunk 

king,  collected  an  army  and  marched  towards  in  luxury.     (Pol.  t.  8.) 
the  Euphrates,  to  make  war  upon  the  Medes 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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much  difficulty.  For  a  space  of  nearly  half  a  century,  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Lydia  to  the  Persian  outbreak,  this 
tranouillity  prevailed, — as  in  the  natural,  so  in  the  political  world, 
a  calm  preceding  the  storm. 

11.  One  circimistance  alone  attaches  interest  to  the  name  and 
person  of  Astyages.  It  is  thought  that  he  may  possibly  be  the 
monarch  spoken  of  as  Darius  the  Mede  by  the  prophet  DanieL 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Syncellus  ;*  and  it  has  the  authority  of  the 
Septuagint  in  its  favour.'  It  is  confirmed  also,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  passage  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  c^ls  him  the  son  of 
Ahasuerus ;  ^  for  that  name  in  the  book  of  Tobit "  unquestionably 
stands  for  Cyaxares.  If  this  identification  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
ciently established,  we  must  believe  that  Cyrus,  when  he  con- 
quered Astyages,  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  name  or  state  of  king, 
but  left  him  during  his  life  the  royal  title,  contenting  himself  wi3i 
the  real  possession  of  the  chief  power.  This  would  be  the  more 
likely  if  Astyages  were,  as  Herodotus  maintains,  his  grandfather. 
When  the  combined  armies  of  Persia  and  Media  captured  Babylon, 
Astyages,  whose  real  name  may  possibly  have  been  Darius,'  might 
appear  to  the  Jews  to  be  the  actual  king  of  Babylon — more 
especially  if  ho  was  left  there  to  exercise  the  kingly  office,  "while 
Cyrus  pursued  his  career  of  conquest.  At  his  death  Cyrus  may 
have  taken  openly  the  royal  title  and  honours,  and  so  have  come  to 
be  recognised  as  king  by  the  Jews.  The  Babylonians,  however, 
would  understand  from  the  first  that  Cyrus  possessed  the  substance 
and  Astyages  only  the  semblance  of  power,  and  would  therefore 
abstain  from  entering  the  name  of  Astyages  (or  Darius)  upon  their 
list  of  kings.*  The  most  important  objections  that  lie  against  this 
theorj^^  are,  first,  the  silence  of  Herodotus,  and  indeed  of  all  other 
ancient  writers ;  •  and,  secondly,  the  age  of  Darius  the  Mede  at  his 
accession,  according  to  the  book  of  Daniel.  As  the  fall  of  Babylon 
is  fixed  with  much  certainty  to  the  year  b.c.  538,  and  Darius  Medus 
was  then  in  his  62nd  year,*  he  must  have  been  bom  B.C.  600,  which 
is  only  seven  years  before  the  latest  date  that  can  well  be  allowed 

*  Syncellus,  p.  427.  Sjmcellus  indeed  adds  "  ihe  biting  snake,"  was  a  title  whidi  had 
to  this  identification  a  further  one,  which  is  been  borne  by  all  the  old  Scythic  kings  of  the 
quite  impossible.  He  considers  Darius  Asty-  country,  and  from  them  it  seems  to  hare  been 
1^^,  as  he  calls  him,  to  be  identical  with  the  adopted  by  the  Median  monarchs  (see  Mas. 
Kabonadius  of  the  Astronomical  Canon,  who  Chor.  i.  25  and  29).  But  it  would  be  a 
is  the  Lnbynetus  II.  of  Herodotus.  But  the  phrase  of  honour,  and  not  a  name.  Aooording 
two  identifications  are  completely  independent  to  Ctesias,  the  king's  real  name  was  Aspadas ; 
of  one  another.  but  the  autliority  of  Ctetdas  is  very  weak. 

*  The  passage  is  in  the  apocryphal  portion  *  On  this  view,  the  reign  of  D&rius  the 
of  the  book  of  Danid.  In  tlie  Vulgate  it  Mede  fiills  within  the  nine  years  assigned  by 
fontludes  the  thirteenth  chapter  (the  story  of  the  Astronomicail  Canon  to  Cyrus. 
SoMnnah),  but  in  the  Greek  copies,  which  our  *  Besides  Herodotus,  Xenophon  (CyropiBd. 
own  version  follows,  it  is  attached  to  the  nar-  vii.  5),  Berosus  (ap.  Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  i.  21), 
rative  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  There  can  be  Polyhistor  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  5), 
no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  name  Astyages  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  10), 
represents  the  Darius  Medus  of  the  former  and  Megasthenes  (ap.  Euseb.  Pncp.  Ev.  ix. 
pa^  of  the  book.  41),  spoke  of  the  capture  of  Babylon  by 

"^  Dan.  ix.  1.  *  Tobit  ziv.  15.  Cyrus  without  any  mention  of  a   Modiau 

*  It  is  pretty  nearly  certain  that  Astyages    king. 

could  not  have  been  his  name.     Aj-dihak,        ^Dan,  v.  31 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  z.  11. 
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for  the  accession  of  Astyages.  If  therefore  Astyages  be  Darius 
MeduSy  he  must  have  ascended  the  throne  at  the  tender  age  of 
seven,  which  is  in  any  case  unlikely,  while  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  fact  recorded  in  Herodotus,  that  he  was  married  during  his 
fether's  lifetime.*  Even  the  supposition  that  he  was  only  betrothed 
would  not  altogether  remove  the  difficulty,  for  the  espousals,  what- 
ever their  nature,  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Lydian  war,  which 
various  considerations  determine  to  about  the  year  B.C.  610,  ten 
years,  that  is,  before  the  birth  of  Darius  the  Mede.  These  chro- 
nological difficulties  seem  to  have  led  to  the  conjecture  of  Jos.ephus, 
that  Darius  the  Mede  was,  not  Astyages  himself,  but  his  son,  uncle 
to  Cyrus.*  For  the  existence  of  such  a  person,  the  only  authority 
besides  Josephus  is  Xenophon,'  in  that  historical  romance  of  which 
we  cannot  tell  how  much  may  not  be  fabulous.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  scarcely  sufficient  grounds 
for  determining  whetJber  the  Darius  Medus  of  Daniel  is  identical 
with  any  monarch  known  to  us  in  profane  history,  or  is  a  personage 
of  whose  existence  there  remains  no  other  record. 

12.  In  any  case,  with  Darius  the  Mede,  whoever  he  was,  perished 
tbe  last  semblance  of  Median  independence.  Media  became  a 
Batrapy  of  the  Persian  empire,  retaining,  however,  as  was  before 
observed,  a  certain  pre-eminence  among  the  conquered  provinces, 
and  admitted  far  more  than  any  other  to  a  share  in  the  high 
dignities  and  offices  of  trust,  which  were,  as  a  general  rule,  en- 
grossed by  the  citizens  of  the  dominant  race.  She  was  not,  how- 
ever, content  with  her  position,  and  on  two  occasions  made  an 
effort  to  recover  her  nationality.  In  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes  Media  seems  to  have  stirred  up  the  most  important  of  all 
those  revolts  which  occupied  him  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  reign.  A  pretender  to  the  crown  arose,  who  asserted  his 
descent  from  Cyaxares,  and  headed  a  rebellion,  in  which  Armenia 
and  Assyria  both  participated.  After  a  protracted  contest  Darius 
prevailed,  crucified  the  pretender,  and  forced  the  Modes  to  sub- 
mit to  him/  Again,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus  the  expe- 
riment was  tried  with  the  same  ill  success.  A  single  battle  decided 
the  struggle,  and  dispelled  the  hopes  which  had  been  once  more 
excited  by  the  evident  decline  of  the  Persian  power.*  After  this 
Media  made  no  further  effort  until  the  dismemberment  of  the  em- 
pire of  Alexander  enabled  the  satrap  Atropates  to  become  the 
founder  of  a  new  Median  kingdom. 

13.  In  conclusion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the 
Median  chronology  of  Herodotus,  which  has  always  been  a  subject 
of  exti'eme  perplexity  to  critics  and  commentators. 

Herodotus  gives  the  reigns  of  his  four  Median  kings  as  follows  :— 
Deioces,  63  years ;  Phraortes,  22  years ;  Cyaxares,  40  years ;  and 
Astyages,  35  years,  making  a  grand  total  of  exactly  150  years.*    He 


*  Herod,  i.  74.        »  Antiq.  Jad.  l.s.c  ^  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Memoir  on  the 

'  Herodotus,  it  must  be  remembered,  de-  Behistun  In.scription,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxx.-xxzii. 

ies  poisitively  that  Astjagesi  had  any  male  *  Xen.  Hell.  i.  ii.  §  19. 

ioe.     He  was  &wais  tpawos  y6yov,  i.  109.  *  See  Herod.  L  chaps.  102,  106, 130. 

z  2 
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also  states  that  the  Median  empire  over  tipper  Asia  lasted  for  128 
years,  including  in  that  time  the  period  of  the  Scythic  trouhles.*  If 
therefore  we  assume  the  year  B.C.  558  as,  according  to  him*  the  first  of 
Cyrus  in  Persia,  we  shall  have  B.C.  686  for  the  first  year  of  the 
empire,  b.c.  708  for  the  accession  of  the  first  king  Deioces,  and  b.c. 
655  for  that  of  his  son  and  successor,  Phraortes.  The  first  year  of 
the  empire  will  therefore  fall  into  the  reign  of  Deioces,  coinciding, 
in  fact,  with  his  twenty-third  year.  But  this  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  a  very  plain  and  clear  statement,  that  *'  Deioces  was  ruler  of 
the  Modes  only,"  and  that  it  was  **  Phraortes  who  first  brought 
other  nations  under  subjection."  ■ 

Various  modes  of  explaining  this  difficulty  have  been  attempted. 
The  most  popular  is  that  adopted  by  Heeren,  which  commences 
with  a  mistranslation  of  the  text  of  Herodotus,  and  ends  with  leav- 
ing the  contradiction  untouched  and  unaccounted  for.  Heeren, 
following  Conringius  *  and  Bouhier,*  regards  the  28  years  of  the 
Scythic  troubles  as  not  included  in  the  128  years  assigned  by  Hero- 
dotus to  the  empire  of  the  Modes,  but  additional  to  them,  and  thus 
obtains  a  Median  empire  of  1 56  years,  from  which  he  concludes  that 
Herodotus  intended  to  fix  the  time  of  the  Median  revolt  to  the  sixth 
year  previous  to  the  accession  of  Deioces.*  With  regard  to  this  ex- 
planation, it  is  sufficient  to  say,  first,  that  the  passage  in  question 
will  not  bear  the  translation,'  and  secondly,  that  Herodotus  is  dis- 
tinctly speaking  of  the  establishment  of  ihe  Median  empire^  not  of 
the  era  of  the  independence. 

The  other  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  remove  the 
difficulty  have  all  turned  ujwn  an  alteration  of  the  existing  text. 
Jackson  long  ago  proposed  the  omission  of  the  words  rpo/icoKra 
nai}  Niebuhr  suggested  the  substitution  of  trtyrriKovTa  for  rpiii- 
KovTay  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  transference  of  the  words  rpt^ 
Kovra  Iv^v  liovTa  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.*  Recently  Dr.  Brandis 
has  urged  the  entire  omission  of  the  latter  clause,  which  crept  in, 
he  thinks,  from  the  margin.'  But  to  change  the  text  of  an  author 
where  there  is  no  internal  evidence  of  corruption,*  merely  on 

^  Herod,  i.  130.     M^8ot  (nriKV^w  U4p-  pora  Emendata,  pp.  6-8)    has  shown  this 

ffpffi  8i^  •Hjv  ro^ov  iriKpSirrtra^  (Lp^av-  with  great  clearness.     The  same  Tiew  of  the 

res    T^f    &V09    'AXvos    xora/AoS  meaning  of  the  passage  is  taken  by  Schweig- 

*A<rlris   iir*   Urta  rpffiKovra  koI  iKorhv  hajuser  (Lex.  Herod,  ad  voc.  ir(ipc|),  and  by 

Zv^v    Ziovroy    irap^l   %   tffoy   ol    2iri;6ou  Soott  and  Liddell  (Lexicon  ad  toc  xap^jr). 
^pXov.  *  Chronolog.  Antiq.  voL  i.  p.  422. 

'  Cyrus  died  B.  C.  529  (see  the  Astrono-        »  In  the  Denkschrift  d.  BerL  Ac  d.  Wia- 

mical  Canon).     According  to  Herodotus,  he  sensehafl  for  1820-1  (pp.  49,  50).     See  the 

reigned  29  years  (i.  214).     This  would  place  foot  note  on  the  passage  in  question, 
his  aceciuion  in  B.  c.  558.  ^  Rerum  Assyrianmi  Temimra  Emendata, 

3  Herod,  i.  101,  102.  p.  8.     Dr.  Brandis   supposes  the  words  to 

•  See  Conringii  Adversaria,  p.  148.  have  lx?en  placed  in  the  margin  by  a  reader 

•  Bouhier,  Rechente  sur  Herodote,  p.  39.  who  intended  to  note  the  period  of  Uie  Scythic 

•  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  p.  27,  and  occupation. 

Appendix,  p.  476,  E.  T.     Besides  Conringius,  ^  Dr.  Brandis  brings  forward  two  signs  of 

Bouhier,   and   Heeren,   this   view   nimibers  corruption — the  use  of  tirl  before  un  exact 

among  itn  advocates  Volney  (Redierches,  turn,  number,  and  the  position  of  the  words  Sv^y 

i.  p.  418),  and  Hupfeld  (Exercitat.  Herodot  S^okto,  afters  and  not  before^  the  main  nnm- 

Spur.  ii.  p.  56,  et  se.^.).  ber.     But  ^irl   is  often  used   before   exact 

^  Dr.  Brandis  (Rerum  Assyriarum  Tem-  numbers  by  Herodotus  (i.  7,  94 ;  iv.   163, 
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account  of  a  chronological  or  historical  difficulty,  is  contrary  to  all 
the  principles  of  sound  criticism.  In  such  a  case  no  emendatft)n 
deserves  attention,  unless  it  is  of  the  very  happiest  desciiption — a 
merit  -which  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  any  of  the  pro- 
posed readings. 

14.  Without  an  alteration  of  the  existing  text,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  contradiction  which  is 
found  in  our  author.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  accoimt  for 
it  A  single  mistake  or  misconception  on  his  part,  and  that  too 
one  of  a  kind  very  likely  to  bo  made,  would  have  led  to  the  result 
which  we  witness.  If  his  informant  intended  to  assign  22  years 
to  Deioces,  and  53  to  Phraortes,  and  Herodotus  simply  misplaced 
the  numbers,  the  contradiction  which  exists  would  follow.  That 
Herodotus  did  not  discover  the  contradiction  is  no  more  surprising 
than  that  he  did  not  see  how  impossible  it  was  that  Anysis  should 
live  more  than  700  years  before  Amyrteeus,*  and  Moeris  less  than 
900.*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Herodotus  ever  tabulated  his 
dates,  or  in  any  T^y  compared  them  together ;  whether,  in  feet,  he 
did  more  than  report  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  simply  as  he  received 
them,  the  accounts  which  were  given  him.  Occasionally  he  became 
confused,  or  his  memory  fiEiiled ;  and  he  committed  a  mistake  which 
we  are  sometimes  enabled  to  rectify. 

If  we  make  the  transposition  proposed,  we  shall  find  that  the 
Median  empire  dates  exactly  from  the  first  year  of  Phraortes,  the 
prince  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  began  the  Median  conquests, 
rhat  the  empire  ought  to  date  from  an  early  part  of  this  prince's 
reign,  has  been  seen  very  generally,  and  the  alterations  made  in 
the  text  have  not  unfrequontly  had  it  for  their  object  to  bring  out 
this  result.*    The  subjoined  table  will  show  this  point  clearly. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  no  dependance  at  all 
can  be  placed  upon  the  chronological  scheme  in  question,  for  his- 
torical purposes.  Its  opposition  to  facts  in  the  earlier  portion 
has  been  dready  noted.  Even  in  the  latter  portion,  where,  in 
default  of  any  better  guide,  its  statements  may  fairly  be  adopted, 
they  must  not  be  regarded  as  authoritative,  or  as  anything  more 
than  approximations.  Thfe  whole  scheme,  from  beginning  to  end, 
18  artificial.'  It  is  the  composition  of  a  chronologer  who  either 
possessed  no  facts,  or  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  disregard  them. 


&c);  and  the  quolifjing  clause  (8vfv8^oi^a)  tions  of  75  years  each  by  the  accession  of 

not  even  always  prefixed  to  a  simple,  is  (I  Cyaxares.     These  portions  are  again  in  each 

think)  most  naturally  5u/^e(i  to  a  compound  case  sMxvi^'oi  syttematically.    The    later 

number.  period  of  75  years  is  di\ided  between  Cyaiarea 

*  Herod,  ii.  140.  *  Ibid.  ii.  13.  and  Astyagcs  in  the  simplest  possible  way : 

*  See  the  Esflay  of  Dr.  Brandis,  p.  9.  the  former  is  divided  so  as  to  produce,  de- 

*  Its  main  numbers  are  a  century  and  a  half  ducting  the  28  years  of  Scythic  rule,  a  Me- 
for  the  entire  duration  of  the  Median  idngdom,  dian  empire  of  a  century.  This  period  of  28 
and  a  century  for  the  period  of  empire.  The  years  is  the  only  number  in  the  whole  scheme 
longer  term  is  divided  exactly  into  two  por-  which  cannot  be  distinctly  accounted  for. 

f-r^—^  i  22  yours    ..    Ddooea. 

I  \36years    ..    Astyacea     j 
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Choosing  to  represent  the  Medes  as  ruled  by  their  own  kings  for 
liO  years,  and  lords  of  Asia  for  100,  and  being  bound  to  allow  a 
certain  period  during  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  for  a  Scythic  supre- 
macy, his  scheme  naturally  took  the  shape  given  below.  Herodotue, 
by  misplacing  two  of  the  numbers,  threw  the  scheme  into  conr 
fusion,  leaving,  however,  in  his  inconsistent  statements,  the  meaJ3B 
of  his  own  correction.    In  the  table  subjoined,  the  statements    ct 
Herodotus,  the  scheme  of  his  informant,  and  the  real  chronology,    «» 
far  as  it  can  be  laid  down  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  are  exlimi- 
bited  in  parallel  columns. 


MSDIAK  ChBOKOLOOKB. 


Revolt  of  the  Medes 
l)clooe8  (22  yn.) 


^Phraortos   (63^yrs.)  686 


Cooquen     Posia, 
&c       

Qyaxares  (40  jn.)       633 

{Attacks  Nine- 
veh   ..     ..632 
Drives  out  the 
Scjths      ..  604 
Takes  Nineveh    ..  603 


A8t3ragG8  (35  yrs.) 
.     Conquered  by  C?y- 


HSBODOTUS. 


Revolt  of  the  Medes   .. 

Deiooes (S3 yrs.)  ..     ..  Y08 

Phraortes  (22  yro.)      ..  665 
Conquers  Persia,  Ace. 

(^azarcs  (40  yrs.)       ..  6S3 

Attacks  Nineveh  ..  632 
Drives  out  the  Scyths   604 

Takes  Nineveh  . .  ..  603 
Attacks  Halyattes  ..  602 
Makes  peace      ..     ..596 

Astyages  (35  yrs.)       ..  693 
Conquered  by  Cyras. .  658 


Tbus  (2hboiiologt. 

B.C. 

Medes  at  war  with  As- 
syria     

Media  conquered  by  As- 
syria   no 

Media  generally  subject 
to  Assyria,  but  often 
in  revolt 

Cyaxares  begins  his  con- 
quests   633  i 

Ware  with  Scyths. . 

Takes  Nineveh     ..  625 
Ware  with  I^ia  . . 
Aids  Nebuchadnes- 

sar       697 

Astyages  or  AqMidas   . .  693 
Conquered  by  Qyrus. .  558 


Note  A  (referred  to  at  p.  337). 


The  only  ancient  writer  who  assigns 
important  and  stirring  events  to  the 
reign  of  Astyages  is  the  Armenian  his- 
torian, Moses  of  Chorend.  According 
to  the  authorities  which  this  writer  fol- 
lowed, Cyrus,  who  is  represented  as  an 
independent  sovereign,  had  contracted 
an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Arme- 
nia, also  an  independent  prince,  which 
caused  great  disquietude  to  Astyages, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  the  forces  which 
the  two  allied  powers  were  able  to  bring 
into  the  field.  His  fears  were  increased 
by  a  dream  in  which  he  thought  he  saw 
the  Armenian  monarch  riding  upon  a 
dragon  and  coming  through  the  air  to 
attack  him  in  his  own  palace,  where  he 
was  quietly  worshipping  his  gods.  Re- 
garding this  vision  as  certainly  por- 
tending an  invasion  of  his  empire  by 
the  Armenian  prince,  he  resolved  to 
anticipate  his  designs  by  subtlety,  and, 
as  the  first  step,  demanded  the  sister  of 
Tigranes.  who  bore  the  name  of  Tigrania, 
in  marriage.    Tigranes  consented,  and 


the  wedding  was  celebrated,  Tigrania 
becoming  the  chief  or  favourite  wife  of 
the  Median  king,  in  lieu  of  a  certain 
Anusia,  who  had  previously  held  that 
honourable  position.  At  first  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  Tigrania  to  lend 
herself  to  a  conspiracy  by  which  her 
brother  was  to  be  entrapped  and  his  per- 
son secured ;  but  this  plan  failing  through 
her  sagacity,  the  mask  was  thrown  off, 
and  preparations  for  war  made.  The 
Armenian  prince,  anticipating  his  enemy, 
collected  a  vast  army  and  invaded  Media, 
where  he  was  met  by  Astyages  in  per- 
son. For  some  months  the  war  lan- 
guished, since  Tigranes  feared  his  pressing 
it  would  endanger  the  life  of  his  sister, 
but  at  last  she  succeeded  in  effecting  her 
escape,  and  he  found  himself  free  to  act. 
Hereupon  he  brought  about  a  decisive 
engagement,  and  after  a  conflict  which 
for  a  long  time  was  doubtful,  the  Median 
army  was  completely  defeated,  and  As- 
tyages fell  by  the  hand  of  his  brother-in- 
law.    Cyrus  is  not  represented  as  taking 
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any  part  in  this  war,  though  afterwards  xian  writer  of  the  2nd  century  before 

be  is  mentioned  as  aiding  Tigranes  in  the  our  era,  who  professed  to  have  found  it 

conquest  of  Media  and  Persia,  which  are  in  the  royal  library  of  Nineveh,  where 

regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  domi-  it  was  contained  in  a  Greek  book  pur- 

nions  of  the  Armenian  king.    (See  Mos.  porting  to  be  a  translation  made  by  or- 

Chor.  i.  23-30.)   It  is  needless  to  observe  der  of  Alexander  from  a  Chaldee  origi- 

that  this  narrative  is  utterly  incompati-  nal.     {find.  ch.  8.)      Possibly  it  may 

ble  with  the  Herodotean  story.    It  rests  contain  an  exaggerated  account  of  some^ 

on  the  authority  of  a  certain  Maribas  actual  war  between  Astyages  and  an* 

(Mar-Ibas  or  Mar-Abas)  of  Catina,  a  Sy-  Armenian  prince. 
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ESSAY  IV. 

ON  THE  TEN  TRIBES  OF  THE  PERSIANS.— [H.C.R.] 

!•  Eminence  of  the  Pasargadge  —  modem  parallel.  2.  The  MaraphiAns  and 
Maspians.  3.  The  Panthialscans,  Derusians,  and  Oermanians.  4.  The  nomade 
tribes  —  the  Dahi  mentioned  in  Scripture  —  the  Mardi  or  "Heroes" — the 
Dropici  or  Derbicea — the  Sagartii. 

1.  The  Pasai^dsa  seem  to  have  been  the  direct  descendants  of 
the  original  Persian  tribe  which  emigrated  from  the  £ar  East 
fifteen  centuries,  perhaps,  before  the  Christian  era,  and  which,  as 
it  rose  to  power,  imposed  its  name  on  the  province  adjoining  the 
Erythraean  sea.  The  Pasargadae,  among  the  other  tribes  of  Per- 
sia, were  like  the  Durranees  among  the  Afghans :  they  enjoyed 
especial  advantages,  and  kept  themselves  quite  distinct  from  the 
hordes  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  .Their  chief  settlement 
seems  to  have  been  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Persepolis,'  and 
here,  in  the  midst  of  his  kinsmen,  Cyrus  the  Great  established  his 
capital. 

2.  The  Maraphii  and  Maspii,  classed  with  the  Pasargadas,  were 
probably  cognate  races,  who  accompanied  them  in  their  original 
immigration.  Possibly  the  old  name  of  the  former  •  is  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  title  of  Mdfee,  which  is  borne  by  a  Persian  tribe  at 
the  present  day,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes 
in  the  country.  Of  the  Maspii  we  know  nothing,  but  their  appella- 
tion probably  includes  the  word  aspa,  "  a  horse." 

3.  The  name  of  Panthialaean  resembles  a  Greek  rather  than  a 
Persian  title ;  ■  at  any  rate,  neither  of  this  tribe,  nor  of  their  asso- 
ciates, the  Derusians,  does  our  modem  ethnographical  knowledge 
afford  any  illustration.  The  Germanians  were  in  all  likelihood 
colonists  from  Carmania  {Kenndn).  * 


^  On  the  site  of  PasargacUe,  see  note  *  on  as  the  general  run  of  such  speculations  in  the 
Book  i.  oh.  125.  Niebuhr,  foUowing  Sir  W.  grammarians.  The  dty  Mm-hasium  in  PU*- 
Ouseley  and  others,  dededs  that  it  was  the  lemy  (Geograph.  vi.  4)  may  with  more  rea- 
same  place  as  Persepolis  (Lecture  on  Andent  son  be  connected  with  the  name. 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  E.  T.).  But  the  ■  It  must  be  noticed  that  Stephen  of  By- 
ruins  of  the  two  are  forty  miles  apart,  and  zantium  read  "  Penthiadae  *'  for  "  Panthiala^i." 
ancient  writers  carefully  distinguish  them.  There  is,  however,  no  explanation  of  either 
(See  below,  Essay  x.  §  10,  iii.  note.)  The  term.  (Cf.  Steph.  Byx.  sub  voc  Aripou- 
Posargadie  are  not  oflen  distinguished  as  a  crcuot.) 

tribe  by  andent  authors ;  but  they  appear  to        *  Stephen   (1.  s.  c.)  substitutes  the  word 

have  been  mentioned  as  such  by  ApollDdorus  Kapfidytot  for  the  rtpfidvioi  of  our  author, 

(cf.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.)  where  he  is  professedly  quoting  from  him. 

2  The  fancy  which  derived  the  Maraphians  The  position  of  Carmania  on  the  eastern  bor- 

from  a  certain  Maraphius,  the  son  of  Menelaus  ders  of  Persia  Proper  is  marked  in  Strabo 

and  Helen  (cf.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc  Mapd-  (xv.  p.  1029,  &c.),  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  23), 

^(01 ;   Eustath.  ad  Hom.  II.  iii.  175 ;   Por-  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  vi.  6),  and  others, 
phyr.  Quoist.  Hom.  13),  is  as  little  felidtous 
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4.  With  the  nomade  tribes  we  are  more  familiar.  The  Dahi, 
whose  name  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  "  Knstici,"  were  spread 
over  the  whole  country,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Tigris.  They  are  even  mentioned  in  Scripture,  among  the 
Samarian  colonists,  being  classed  with  the  men  of  Archoe  (Erech 
or  *Opx6ri)y  of  Babylon,  of  Susa,  and  of  Elam.*  The  Mardi — the 
heroes,  as  the  name  may  be  interpreted — were  also  established  in 
most  of  the  mountain -chains  which  intersected  the  empire.  Their 
particular  seats  in  Persia  Proper,  where  indeed  they  were  attacked 
and  brought  under  subjection  by  Alexander,*  were  in  the  range 
"which  divides  Persepolis  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Dropici  of 
Herodotus  are  probably  the  same  as  the  Derbicci  of  other  authors/ 
whose  principal  establishments  seem  to  have  been  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Sagartians,  at  any  rate,  who  are  here 
mentioned  with  the  Dropici,  were  in  their  proper  northern  settle- 
ments immediate  neighbours  of  the  Derbicci,  and  colonies  from  the 
two  tribes  may  thus  be  very  well  understood  to  have  emigrated  to 
the  southward  simultaneously.  The  Sagartians  are  expressly  stated 
by  Herodotus  to  be  of  cognate  origin  with  the  Persians,*  and  the 
name  of  Chitratakhma,  a  Sagartian  chief,  who  revolted  against 
Darius,*  is  undoubtedly  of  Persian  etymology,  signifying  **the 
strong  leopard."— [H.C.E.] 

'  Ezra  iv.  9.  p.  761).     According  to  Nicolas  of  Damascas, 

•  Arrian  Exp,  Alei.  iii.  24.     The  Mardi  Cyms  was  by  birth  a  Mardian.   (Fr.  66.) 

were  mentioDed  by  Apollodorus  (cf.  Steph.  ^  Cf.  Ctes.  Pers.  Exc.  §  6-8 ;  Steph.  Byz. 

Byz.  ad  TOO.  Mdp^ot).     They  were  thieves  ad  roc,  &c. 

and  archeiB.    Their  expertness  in  climbing  *  Infia,  yii.  85. 

has  been  already  indicated  (supra,  ch.  84).  *  See  the  Behistun  Inscription,  ool.  ii.  par, 

Frobobly  they  are  the  Amardi  of  Strabo  (xi.  14. 
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ESSAY  V. 

ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PERSUNS. 

1.  Difficulties  of  the  common  view.  2.  Dualism  and  elemental  wonliip  two 
different  systems.  3.  Worship  of  the  elements  not  the  original  Persian 
religion.  4.  Their  most  ancient  belief  pure  Dualism.  5.  Elemental  worship 
the  reli^on  of  the  Magi,  who  were  Scyths.  6.  Qradual  amalgamation  of  tiie 
two  rehgions. 

1.  It  has  long  been  felt  as  a  difficulty  of  no  ordinary  magnitude, 
to  reconcile  the  account  which  Herodotus,  Dino,*  and  others,  give 
of  the  ancient  Persian  religion,  with  the  primitive  traditions  of 
the  Persian  race  embodied  in  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Yendidad, 
which  are  now  found  to  agree  remarkably  with  the  anthentio 
historical  notices  contained  in  the  Achsamenian  monuments.  In 
the  one  case,  we  have  a  religion,  the  special  characteristic  of 
which  is  the  worship  of  all  the  elements,  and  of  fire  in  particular; 
in  the  other,  one,  the  essence  of  which  is  Dualism,  the  belief  in 
two  first  Principles,  the  authors  respectively  of  good  and  evil, 
Ormazd  and  Ahriman.  Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  represent  these  two  conflicting  systems  as  in  reality  har- 
monious, and  as  constituting  together  the  most  ancient  rdigion 
of  Persia ;  *  but  it  is  impossible,  on  such  a  theory,  to  account  on 
the  one  hand,  for  the  omission  by  the  early  Greek  writers  of  all 
mention  of  the  two  great  antagonistic  principles  of  light  and 
darkness,  and  on  the  other,  for  the  absence  from  the  monument^ 
and  from  the  more  ancient  portions  of  the  Vendidad,  of  any  dis- 
tinct notice  of  the  fire-worship.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied, 
that  in  later  times  a  mongrel  religion  did  exist,  the  result  of  the 
contact  of  the  two  systems,  to  which  the  accounts  of  modem 
^vriters  would  very  fairly  apply.  But  the  further  we  go  back  the 
fewer  traces  do  we  find  of  any  such  intermixture  —  the  more 
manifestly  does  the  religion  described,  or  otherwise  indicated,  be- 
long unmistakeably  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  types.  Through- 
out Herodotus  we  have  not  a  single  trace  of  Dualism ;  we  have 
not  even  any  mention  of  Ormazd ;  the  religion  depicted  is  purely 
and  entirely  elemental,  ihe  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  fire, 
earth,  water,  and  the  winds  or  air.'  Conversely,  in  the  inscriptions 
there  is  nothing  elemental ;  but  the  worship  of  one  Supreme  God, 
under  the  name  of  Oimazd,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  mention  of 
an  Evil  Principle.* 

*  For  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Dino,        *  See  the  Behistiin  Inscription,  col.  4,  par. 

set*  M tiller's  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Grseco-  4,  §  3,  where,  in  the  Scythic  version,  the  &ise 

runi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  90*1.  religion  whidi  Darius  displaced  is  said  to  have 

2  By  Brisson  (De  Regio  Persarum  Prind-  been  witablished  by  the  "  god  of  lies."   It  need 

patu,  l)ook  ii.  pp.  203-238),  Hyde  (De  Reli-  surprise  no  one  that  notices  are  not  more  fre- 

gione  Veterum  Persarum),  Heeren  (Asiatic  quent,  or  that  the  name  of  Ahriman  does  not 

Nations,  vol.  i.  pp.  374-392),  and  others.  occur.      The  public  documents  of  modem 

^  Herod,  i.  131.     Com|jare  iii.  16.  countries  make  no  mention  of  Satan. 
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2.  If  then  these  two  systems  are  in  their  origin  so  distinct,  it 
"becomes  necessary  to  consider,  first  of  all,  which  of  them  in  reality 
constituted  the  ancient  Persian  religion,  and  which  was  intruded 
upon  it  afterwards.  Did  the  Arian  nations  bring  with  them  Dual- 
ism from  the  East,  or  was  the  religion  which  accompanied  them 
from  beyond  the  Sutlej,  that  mere  elemental  worship  which  Hero- 
dotus and  Dino  describe,*  and  which  in  the  later  times  of  Greece 
and  Home,  was  especially  regarded  as  Magism  ? " 

3.  In  favour  of  the  latter  supposition  it  may  be  ui^ed,  that  the 
religion  of  the  Eastern  or  Indio-Arians,  appears  from  the  Yedas 
to  have  been  entirely  free  from  any  Dualistic  leaven,  while  it 
possessed  to  some  extent  the  character  of  a  worship  of  the  powers 
of  nature.  It  may  therefore  seem  to  be  improbable  that  a  branch  of 
the  Arian  nation,  which  separated  from  the  main  body  at  a  compa- 
ratively recent  period,  should  have  brought  with  them  into  their 
new  settlement  a  religion  opposed  entirely  to  that  of  their  brethren 
whom  they  left  behind,  and  far  more  likely  that  they  should  have 
merely  modified  their  religion  into  the  peculiar  form  of  elemental 
worship  which  has  been  ascribed  to  tnem.  But  the  elementary 
ivorship  in  question  is  not  really  a  modification  of  the  Yedio  creed, 
Imt  a  distinct  and  independent  religion.  The  religion  of  the  Yedas 
is  spiritual  and  persond ;  that  which  Herodotus  describes  is  material 
and  pantheistic.  Again,  it  is  clear  that  some  special  reason  must 
liave  caused  the  division  of  the  Arian  nation,  and  the  conjecture  is 
plausible,  that  *'  it  was  in  &ct  the  Dualistio  heresy  which  separated 
the  Zend,  or  Persian  branch  of  the  Arians,  from  their  Yedio 
l)rethren,  and  compelled  them  to  migrate  to  the  westward."' 

4.  Certainly,  if  we  throw  ourselves  upon  the  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Arian  people,  we  must  believe  that  Dualism  was  not  a 
religion  which  they  adopted  after  their  migration  was  accomplished, 
but  the  faith  which  they  brought  with  them  from  beyond  the  Sutlej. 
In  that  most  ancient  account  of  the  Arian  Exodus  which  is  contained 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Yendidad,  the  whole  series  of  Arian 
triumphs  and  reverses  is  depicted  as  the  effect  of  the  struggle 
between  Ormazd  and  Ahriman.  Elemental  worship  nowhere  ap- 
pears, and  there  is  not  even  any  trace  of  that  reverential  regard  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  part,  though  a  sub- 
ordinate one,  of  the  ancient  religion.  Similarly,  in  the  Achaeme- 
idan  monuments,  while  the  name  of  Ormazd  is  continually  invoked, 
and  a  mention  of  *'  the  god  of  lies  "  is  perhaps  made  in  one  passage,' 
the  elements  receive  no  respect.  Even  Mithras  is  unmentioned 
imtil  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  when  his  name  occurs  in  a 
«ingle  inscription  in  conjunction  with  Tanat,  or  Anaitis.*  Nothing 
is  more  plain  than  that  the  faith  of  the  early  Achaemonian  kings 


*  Frs.  5,  8,  and  9.  but  the  Scythic  is  thought  to  mention  **  th« 

*  Cf.  Strabo,  xv.  pp.  1039-41 ;  Agathiaa,  god  of  lies."     (See  note  ad  loc.) 

i«  pp.  62-3 ;    Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.  '  In  the  inscription  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 

^  See  Sir   H.  Kawlinson's   Notes  on  the  mon,  discovered  at  Susa.     (See  Mr.  Norris's 

fairly  History  of  Babylonia,  p.  37.  I»P^  "*  ^®  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 

*  Behi&t.  Ins.  ool.  iv.  par.  4.     The  Persian  vol.  xy.  part  i.  p.  159;  and  Mr.  Loftus's 
^^xucript  seems  to  speak  only  of  Ormazd;  Chaldsa  and  Susiana,  p.  372.) 
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was  mere  Dualism,  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  fire-worship 
or  elemental  religion. 

5.  If  then  it  be  asked,  how  Herodotus  came  to  describe  the  Per- 
sian religious  system  as  he  did,  and  whence  that  elemental  worship 
originated  which  undoubtedly  formed  a  part  of  the  later  Persian 
religion,  it  must  be  answered  that  that  worship  is  Magism,  and  that 
it  was  from  a  remote  antiquity  the  religion  of  the  Scythic  tribes, 
who  were  thickly  spread  in  early  times  over  the  whole  extent  of 
Western  Asia.*  That  the  Magian  religion  was  distinct  from  that  of 
the  early  Persians,  is  clear  from  the  Behistun  Inscription,  where 
we  find  that  a  complete  religious  revolution  was  accomplished  by 
the  Magian  Pseudo-Smerdis,"  and  that  Darius,  on  his  accession,  had 
to  rebuild  temples  which  had  been  demolished,  and  re-establish  a 
worship  which  had  been  put  down.  That  the  religion  which  Hero- 
dotus intended  to  describe  was  Magism,  is  manifest  from  his  own 
account.*  It  remains  to  show  on  what  grounds  that  religion  is 
ascribed  to  the  Scyths. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  are  right  in  assuming  *  that  there 
were  in  Western  Asia,  from  the  earliest  times,  three,  and  three 
only,  great  races — the  Semitic,  the  Indo-European,  and  the  Scythic, 
or  Turanian — it  will  follow  that  the  religion  in  question  was  that 
of  the  Scyths,  since  it  certainly  did  not  belong  to  either  of  the  two 
other  families.  The  religion  of  the  Semites  is  well  known  to  us. 
It  was  first  the  pure  Theism  of  Melchizedek  and  Abraham,  whence 
it  degenerated  into  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Assyro- 
Babylonians.  That  of  the  Indo-European,  or  Japhetic  tribes,  is  also 
sufficiently  ascertained.  It  was  everywhere  the  worship  of  per- 
sonal gods,  under  distinct  names ;  it  allowed  of  temples,  represented 
the  gods  under  sculptured  figures  or  emblems,  and  in  all  respects 
differed  widely  in  its  character  from  the  element- worship  of  the 
Magians.*  Magism,  therefore,  which  crept  into  the  religion  of  the 
Persians  some  time  after  their  great  migration  to  the  west,  cannot 
have  been  introduced  among  them  either  by  Japhetic  races,  with 
whom  they  did  not  even  come  into  contact,  or  by  the  Semitic 
people  of  ihe  great  plain  at  the  foot  of  Zagros,  whose  worship  wbb 
an  idolatry  of  the  grossest  and  most  palpable  character.  Further, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  Zoroaster,  whose  name  is  closely  associated 
with  primitive  Magism,  is  represented  by  various  writers  as  an 
early  Bactrian  or  Scythic  king ;  •  while  a  multitude  of  ancient  tra- 
ditions identify  him  with  the  patriarch  Ham,^  the  great  progenitor 


1  See  Appendix,  ch.  xi.,  "  On  the  Ethnic  *  See  Appendix,  ch.  xi.,  **  On  the  Ethnic 

Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  Western  Asia."  Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  Western  Asia.** 

3  The  words  of  Darius  are  as  follows:  •  In  the  element- worship  there  were  no 

**  The  temples  which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  temples,  images,  or  emblems,  but  only  fire- 

destroye<l  I  rebuilt.    I  restored  to  the  nation  altars  on  the  high  mountains  for  sacrifice, 

the  sacred  offices  of  the  state ;  both  the  rcli-  See  Herod.  1.  s.  c ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  1039  ;  Diog. 

gious  chaunts  and   the  worship,  of  which  Laert.  Proem.  §  6-9. 

Gomates  the  Magian  had  deprived  them  "  '  Cephalion  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  c  zr. 

(col  i.  par.  14).  Berosus  ap.  Mos.  Chor.  Hist.  Arm.  i.  c  5. 

•  Herod,  i.  131-2.     Note  the  mention  of  Justin  I.  i.     Arnobius,  i.  c  5  and  52. 

the  Magi  as  necessarily  bearing  a  port  in  every  '  See  Bochart's  Phalcg,  book  iv.  ch.   1, 

sacritioe  offered  to  the  elements.  where  a  collection  of  these  traditions  is  made. 
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of  the  Turanians,  or  Allophylians.  Scythic  tribes  too  seem  clearly 
to  have  intermixed  in  great  numbers  with  the  Arians  on  their  ar- 
rival in  Western  Asia,  and  to  have  formed  a  large,  if  not  the  pre- 
ponderating element  in  the  population  of  the  Achaemenian  empire.' 
Corruption,  therefore,  would  naturally  spread  from  this  quarter, 
and  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  ^e  Persians— flexible  and 
impressible  people  as  they  are  known  to  have  been  • — had  not  had 
their  religion  affected  by  that  of  a  race  with  whom  their  connexion 
was  so  intimate. 

6.  It  would  seem  that  the  Arians,  when  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  Scyths  in  the  west,  were  a  simple  and  unlettered  people. 
They  possessed  no  hierarchy,  no  sacred  books,  no  learning  or 
science,  no  occult  lore,  no  fixed  ceremonial  of  religion.  Besides 
their  belief  in  Ormazd  and  Ahriman,  which  was  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  their  religion,  they  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon, 
tinder  the  names  of  Mithra  and  Homa,^  and  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  lesser  deities,  good  and  evil  genii,  the 
creation  respectively  of  the  great  powers  of  light  and  darkness.* 
Their  worship  consisted  chiefly  in  religious  chaunts,  analogous  to 
the  Vedic  hymns  of  their  Indian  brethren,  wherewith  they  hoped 
to  gain  the  favour  and  protection  of  Ormazd  and  the  good  spirits 
under  his  governance.  In  this  condition  they  fell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Magism,  an  ancient  and  venerable  system,  possessing 
all  the  religious  adjuncts  in  which  they  were  deficient,  and 
claiming  a  mysterious  and  miraculous  power,  which,  to  the  cre- 
dulity of  a  simple  people,  is  always  attractive  and  imposing.* 
The  first  to  be  exposed  and  to  yield  to  this  influence  were  the 
Medes,  who  had  settled  in  Azerbijan,  the  country  where  the  fire- 
worship  seems  to  have  originated,  and  which  was  always  regarded 
in  early  times  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.*  The 
Medes  not  only  adopted  the  religion  of  their  subjects,  but  to  a 
great  extent  blended  with  them,  admitting  whole  Scythic  tribes 
into  their  nation.*  Magism  entirely  superseded  among  the  Medes 
the  former  Arian  faith,*  and  it  was  only  in  the  Persian  branch  of 
the  nation  that  Dualism  maintained  itself.     In  the  struggle  that 

•  The  Scythic  appears  as  the  vernacular  ^  Compare  Behlst.  Inscr.,  col.  iv.  par.  4. 
in  the  Behistun  Iniacription.  The  sculptor  '  The  term  "  magic "  has  not  without  rea- 
takes  greater  pains  with  it  than  with  the  son  attained  its  present  sense ;  ibr  the  Magi 
othors.  In  one  instance  he  has  scored  out  a  were  from  very  early  times  pretenders  to 
passage  in  the  Scythic,  which  did  not  satisiy  miraculous  powers.  See  Herod,  i.  103,  120 ; 
him,  and  has  carved  it  again.     He  also  gives  vii.  19.     IXno,  Fr.  8. 

explanations  in  the  Scythic  which  he  does  not  *  See  Sir   H.   Rawlinson's  Notes  on  the 

repeat  in  the  transcripts,  as  for  instance — that  Early  History  of  Babylonia,  p.  34. 

Ormazd  is  **  the  god  of  the  Arians."  ^  Besides  the  Magi  themselves,  who  formed 

*  See  Herod,  i.  135.  Bciytic^  8i  v6nma  a  distinct  Median  tribe,  the  Budii  may  be 
Ti^paai  vpotrUrrtu  Mp&f  fU(Ai<rra.  Com-  recognized  as  Scyths.  They  are  the  Butiyd 
pare  131,  ad  fin.,  where  this  plastic  character  of  the  Persian,  and  the  Budu  of  the  Babylo- 
is  shewn  to  extend  to  the  subject  of  religion,  nian  inscriptions,  and  may  very  probably  be 

^  Mithra  is  invoked  in  an  inscription  of  identified  with  the  Phut  of  Scripture.     (Cf. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  well  as  in  one  of  Gen.  x.  6,  and  Ezek.  xxx\'iii.  5.) 

Artaxerxes  Ochus.      Hymns  to  Homa  and  •  Hence  in  Persian  romance  Astyages,  king 

Mithra  are  among  the  earliest  portions  of  the  of  the  Medes,  becomes   Afrasidb^   king  of 

Zeidavesta.    The  worship  of  tliem  was  com-  Turdrif  who  is  conquered  and  taken  prisoner 

mon  to  the  Arians  with  their  Indian  brethren,  by  Kai  Khusrtu 
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shortly  arose  between  the  two  great  Arian  powers,  the  success  of 
Persia  under  Cyrus  made  Dualifim  again  triumphant.  The  religion 
of  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  became  the  national  and  dominant  faith, 
but  Magism  and  all  other  beliefs  were  tolerated.  After  a  single 
unsuccessful  eflfbrt  to  recover  the  supremacy/  resulting  in  a  fierce 
persecution,  and  the  establishment  of  the  annual  Mayo</>6yia,  Ma- 
gism submitted ;  but  proceeded  almost  immediately  to  corrupt  the 
faith  with  which  it  could  not  openly  contend.  A  mongrel  religion 
grew  up,  wherein  the  Magian  and  Arian  creeds  were  blended  to- 
gether," the  latter  predominating  at  the  court  and  the  former  in  the 
provinces.  It  is  the  provincial  form  of  the  Persian  religion  which 
Herodotus  describes,  the  real  Arian  or  Achsemenian  creed  being  to 
all  appearance  unknown  to  him. 


■^  Under  the  Pseodo-Smerdis.  (Cf.  Herod, 
iii.  61-79.) 

•  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  says :  "  To  discriminate 
tile  respective  elements  of  this  new  fiuth  is 
difficult  but  not  impossible.  The  worship  of 
Mithra  and  Homitf  or  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
had  been  cherished  by  the  Arian  colonists 
since  their  departure  from  Kiunihhshetra ; 
their  religious  chaunts  corresponded  with  the 
Vedic  hymns  of  their  breUiren  beyond  the 
Sutlej.  The  antagonism  of  Oromazdes  and 
Arimanes,  or  of  light  and  darkness,  was 
their  own  }>eculiar  and  independent  insti- 
tution. On  the  other  hand  the  origin  of  all 
things  from  Zencan  was  essentially  a  Magian 
doctrine;  the  veneration  paid  to  lire  and 
water  came  from  the  same  source ;  and  the 
harsam  of  the  Zendavobta  is  the  Magian  di- 


vining-rod. The  most  important  Magian 
modification,  however,  was  the  iJersonifitatioii 
of  the  old  herosionym  of  the  Scythio  me*',  and 
its  inmiediatc  association  with  OroniAzdes. 
Under  the  disguise  of  Zara-thushtrUf  which 
was  the  nearest  practicable  Arian  form,  Zira- 
ishtar  (or  the  seed  of  Venus)  became  a  pro- 
phet and  lawgiver,  receiving  inspiration  from 
AhuranyuikiydoA  reforming  the  national  reli- 
gion. The  pretended  synchronism  of  this 
Ziirathushtra  with  Vishtaspa  clearly  marks 
the  epoch  from  which  it  was  designed  that 
reformed  Magism  should  date,  an  qioch  se- 
lected doubtless  out  of  deference  to  the  later 
Achnemenian  kings,  who  derived  their  royalty 
from  Darius.**  (Notes  on  the  Early  History 
of  Babylonia,  pp.  40,  41.) 
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ESSAY   VL 

ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  BABYLONIA.— [H.  C.  R.] 

1.  Obscurity  of  the  subject  till  a  recent  date— contradictory  accounts  of  Berosus 
and  Ctesias.  2.  Tne  progress  of  cuneiform  discovery  confirms  Berosus.  3. 
The  Babylonian  date  for  the  great  Chaldsean  Empire  which  preceded  the 
Assyrian,  viz.  b.c.  2234,  is  probably  historic.  4.  The  earliest  known  kings, 
Urvikh  and  Ilgi,  5.  Kudur-mahuk  connected  with  the  Chedor-laomer  of  Scrip- 
ture. 6.  Ismi-dagon  extended  the  Chaldsean  power  over  Assyria.  7.  Son  and 
grandson  of  Ismi-dagon.  8.  Uncertainty  of  the  order  of  succession  among  the 
later  names — NaramrSin — Sin-Shada.  9.  Him-Sin  and  Zur^Sin,  10.  Dutrri" 
gatazu.  11.  Puma'piwiyas,  12.  Khammurabi  and  Samshvk-Uuna.  13.  Table  of 
kings.  Incompleteness  of  the  list.  14.  Urukh  and  Ilgi  belong  probably  to 
the  second  historical  dynasty  of  Berosus — ^the  other  kings  to  the  third.  15. 
«  General  sketch.  Rise  of  the  first  Cushite  dynasty.  16.  Cuneiform  writing. 
17.  Nimrod — Urukh — Ilfi,  18.  Babylon  conquered  by  immigrants  from 
Susiana.  19.  Second  dynasty  established  by  Kudtu-'tnabuk,  b.c.  1976.  20. 
Activity  of  Semitic  colonisation  at  this  time.  Phoenicians — Hebrews  —settle- 
ments in  Arabia,  Assyria,  and  Syria.  21.  Kings  of  the  2nd  dynasty — ^variety 
in  their  titles.  Condition  of  Assyria  at  this  period.  22.  Condition  of  Susiana. 
23.  Arabian  dynasty  of  Berosus,  b.c.  1518-1273— possible  trace  in  the  inscrip- 
tions.    Large  Arabian  element  in  the  population  of  Mesopotamia. 

1.  Until  quite  recently,  the  most  obscure  chapter  in  the  world's 
history  was  that  which  related  to  ancient  Babylonia.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Scriptural  notices  regarding  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod 
and  the  confederates  of  Chedor-laomer,  there  was  nothing  authentic 
to  satisfy,  or  even  to  guide,  research.  So  little,  indeed,  of  positive 
information  could  be  gathered  from  profane  sources,  that  it  de- 
pended on  mere  critical  judgment — on  an  estimate,  that  is,  of 
the  comparative  credibility  of  certain  Greek  vndters — whether  we 
"believed  in  the  existence  from  the  earliest  times  of  a  continuous 
Assyrian  empire,  to  which  the  Babylonians  and  all  the  other  great 
nations  of  Western  Asia  were  subordinate,  or  whether,  rejecting 
Assyrian  supremacy  as  a  fable,  we  were  content  to  fill  up  the  interval 
from  the  first  dawn  of  history  to  the  commencement  of  the  Greek 
Olympiads,  with  a  series  of  dynasties  which  reigned  successively  in 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  of  whose 
respective  duration  and  nationality  we  had  no  certain  or  definite 
conception. 

2.  The  materials  accumulated  during  the  last  few  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  upon  the  sites 
of  the  ruined  cities  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldaea,  have  gone  far  to  clear 
up  doubts  upon  the  general  question.  Each  sacceeding  discovery 
has  tended  to  authenticate  the  chronology  of  Berosus,  and  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  tales  of  Ctesias  and  his  followers.  It  is  now 
certain,  whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  of  Babylonia  in  the 
pre-historio  ages,  that  at  the  first  establishment  of  an  empire  in 
that  part  of  Asia,  the  seat  of  government  was  fixed  in  Lower 
Chaldsea,  and  that  Nineveh  did  not  rise  to  metropolitan  conse- 
quence till  iDng-  afterwards.    The  chzonology,  ^\n!(^  ^^  OQ»\;dL\xv 
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from  the  cnneiform  inscriptions  for  this  early  empire,  hannonifie 
perfectly  with  the  numbers  given  in  the  scheme  of  Berosus.  W 
have  direct  evidence  residting  from  a  remarkable  sequence  c 
numbers  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria/  which  enables  us  to  assig 
a  certain  Chaldaean  king,  whose  name  occurs  on  the  brick  lege^ 
of  Lower  Babylonia,  to  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  B.« 
Wo  are  further  authorised  by  an  identity  of  nomenclatiire,  and  h 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  monuments,  to  connect  in  one  commo 
dynastic  list  with  this  kiug,  whose  name  is  Jsm-dagon,  all  the  othi 
early  kings  whose  brick  legends  have  been  discovered  in  ChaldflBB 
and  aa  we  thereby  obtain  a  list  of  about  twenty  royal  name 
ranging  over  a  large  interval  of  time  both  before  and  after  the  fix€ 
date  of  B.C.  1861,  it  is  evident  that  the  chronological  scheme  < 
Berosus  (which  assigns  to  the  primitive  Chaldasan  empire  a  spac 
extending  from  about  the  middle  of  the  twenty-third  to  the  end  i 
the  sixteenth  centuries  b.c.)  is  in  a  general  way  remarkably  su] 
ported  and  confirmed. 

3.  This  scheme,  divested  of  its  fabulous  element,  and  complete 
according  to  a  most  ingenious  suggestion  of  German  criticism,* ; 
as  follows : — 


BjC.               B.C. 

Median  dynasty        . .      . . 

8  kings. 

224  years. 

2458  to  2234 

Chaldaean  (?)  do 

Chaldscan  do.            .... 

11    do. 

(258)   do. 

2234  to  1976 

49    do. 

458     do. 

1976  to  1518 

Arab  do. 

9    do. 

245     do. 

1518  to  1273 

Assyrian  do. 

45    do. 

526     do. 

1273  to    747 

Lower  Assyrian  do 

8    do. 

122    do. 

747  to    625 

Babylonian  do 

6    do. 

87     do. 

625  to    538 

^  The  sequence  in  question  is  the  following,  him  to  have  rebuilt  a  temple  in  the  dty 

First,  on  inscription  of  Sennacherib  at  Bavinn  Asshur,  which  had  been  taken  down  60  yea 

commemorates  the  recovery  in  his  10th  year  previously ,  after  it  had  lasted  for  641  yea 

of  certain  gods  which  had  been  carried  to  from  the  date  of  its  first  foundation  by  «S%<niu 

Babylon  by  Merodach-iddm-akhi  after  his  Vul,  son  of  Ismi-dagon.     The  calcnlatk 

defeat  of  Tiglath-Pileser,kingof  Assyria,418  then,  by  which  we  obtain  the  date  of /m 

years  previously.     And,  secondly,  a  record  dagon*s  accession  to  the  throne  may  be  th 

uf  this  same  King  Tiglath-Pileser,  inscribed  exhibited : — 
on  the  fiunous  ^lergat  cylinders,  declares 

Date  of  Bavlan  Inscrtptton  (lOth  year  of  Sennacherib)   ......    692 

Defeat  of  TlgUth-Pileser  by  Merodach-lddln-akhl 418  jrean  prevloimy. 

Interval  between  the  defeat  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  (aay)    10  years. 

Demolition  of  the  temple 60  yean  previously. 

Period  during  which  the  temple  had  stood      641  years. 

Allow  for  two  generations  (Shamas-Phnl  and  Ismi<4iagon)  . .     . .      40  yeara. 

Date  of  Iimi.dagon'8  accession      bjc,  1861 

3  See  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Brandis,  entitled  preserved  by  Bcrobiis,  and  two  obtained  fro 

*  Rerum    Assyriarum   Tempora   Emendata '  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  and  other  sources.  S 
(Bonn,  1853),  p.  17.     The  ingenuity  of  the  the  tabular  scheme  subjomed. 
restoration  consists  in  the  (Uscovery  of  a         Dynatty.         KiBRk        Ymn. 

number  for  the  second  historical  dynasty  of  S"*,'?**"    "  **5  "  34,080^ 

Berosus  (defective  in  the  MS.),  which   not  J^^ii):;  U  i!  (2??)L 

only  coincides  with  the  Babylonian  date  of  Chaldajan    ..  49  ..  46»(  ™^"**^ 

Cnllistbenes,  but  which  also  makes  up  the  Arabian       ..  9  ..  2461 

•  yclic  aggregate  of  36,000  years   for   the  ^SriS     *'  "I  "  m! 

entire  chronological  scheme  of  the  Chaldeans,       c;!i^i^ii^ui    [\     ^    \]  g^  }  Ptolemy,  k 

this  scheme  embracing  one  mythical  and  seven  

historical  dynasties — ^five  of  the  latter  being  36,000 
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Now  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  first  or  Median  dynasty, 
which  probably  represents  the  sovereignty  of  a  Scythic  race  from 
the  Eastward,  who  ruled  in  Babylonia  before  the  Hamites,*  we  have 
here  a  fixed  date  of  b.c.  2234  for  the  commencement  of  that  great 
Chaldean  empire,  which  was  the  first  paramount  power  in  Western 
Asia.  And  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  same  date  as  that 
obtained,  by  Callisthenes  from  the  Chaldwans  at  Babylon  for  the 
commencement  of  their  stellar  observations,  which  would  naturally 
be  coeval  with  the  empire ;  and  the  same  also  which  was  computed 
for  their  commencement  by  Pliny,  adapting  the  numbers  of  Berosus 
to  the  conventional  chronology  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  likewise,  pro- 
bably, the  same  which  was  indicated  by  Philo-Byblius,  when  he 
assigned  4»  Babylon  an  antiquity  of  1002  years  before  Semiramis, 
''^ho  was  contemporary  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  which  furnished 
Ctesias  with  his  authority  for  carrying  up  the  institution  of  an 
Assyrian  empire  to  nearly  fifteen  centuries  above  the  first  Olympiad.* 
In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  we  have  not  lighted  as  yet  on  any 
chronological  table  or  other  calculation,  by  which  we  might  deter- 
n^inately  fix  the  first  year  of  the  Chaldsean  empire,  but  as  among 
the  numerous  brick  legends  recently  discovered  there  are  several 
'^luch  contain  notices  of  kings  who  were  certainly  anterior  to  /smt- 
^ogan^  the  traditional  date  which  assigned  its  establishment  to  the 
twenty-third  century  b.c.  is  not  improbable. 

4r.  Among  the  earliest,  if  not  actually  the  earliest,  of  the  royal 
Iin.e  of  Chaldssa  are  two  kings,  father  and  son,  whose  names  are 
doiihtfully  read  upon  their  monuments  as  Urukh  and  llgi^  The 
former  would  seem  to  have  been  the  founder  of  several  of  the  great 


^  See  the  last  Essay  in  this  yolume, '  On  *  The  primitive  Babylonian  era,  as  obtained 
^^  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  from  these  various  authorities,  may  be  thus 
^'^■*t«m  Asia,'  p.  528.  expressed  in  figures: — 

Bate  of  the  vbtt  of  CaUisthenes  to  Babylon BX.    331 

Antiqultj  of  steUar  observations 1903  years. 

— <See SUnplidoB ad  Arist  deCoelo,  Ub.  tl.  p.  123.)  B.C.  2234 

Greek  era  of  FhoroDeos  (See  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  139) ax!.  1753 

OtMervatkms  at  Babylon  before  that  Ume,  according  to  Berosns 480  years. 

-{See  PUn.  H.  N.  viL  66.)  b.c  2233 
A^  of  Semiramis,  or  date  of  siege  of  Troy  (sooordlng  to  Hellanicus).  b.c  1229 
Babylon  bum  before  that  time 1002  years.; 

—(See  Steph.  Byx.  ad  toc.  Bo^vAmi^.)  b.c  2231 

Era  of  Arlphon  at  Athens B.C.   826 

Duration  of  Assyrian  monarchy 1460  years. 

2286 
Deduct  reign  of  Behis        56  yean. 

Era  of  Ninns,  according  to  Ctesias bjc  2231 

f^  for  details  of  these  calculations  the  writer's  ferenoe,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  pho- 

^ates  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia,'  netic  value  of  the  characters  employed.     The 

r^  tie  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,*  vol  characters  are,  however,  in  all  probability 

^'-  p.  7  et  sqq.  ideographs.    Still  it  is  very  possible  that  the 

Q  *  In  the  absence  of  all  assistanoe  from  name  of  the  first  known  king  ( Urukh)  sor- 

^^«k  or  Hebrew   orthography,  the    least  vivos  in  the  lines  of  Ovid : — 

*^^^ible  dependance  can  be   placed   on   the  ••  Rexit  Achnmenlas  urbes  pater  Orchamns,  isqne 

^^^<iing  of  these  two  n^nw«   which,  indeed,  Septimus  a  prisd  numerator  origine  Beli.' 

**>*  inerely  given  for  the  convenience  of  re-  Met«norph.  Iv.  212, 213. 
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Chaldadan  capitals;  for  the  basement  platforms  of  all  the  most 
ancient  buildings  at  Mugheir,  at  Wdrka,  at  Senkereh^  and  at  Niffer,  are 
composed  of  bricks  stamped  with  his  name/  while  the  upper  stories, 
built  or  repaired  in  later  times,  exhibit  for  the  most  part  legends 
of  other  monarchs.  The  territorial  titles  assumed  by  Urukh  are 
king  of  Hur  and  Kingi  Ahkad^  the  first  of  these  names  referring  to 
the  primeval  capital  whose  site  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Mugheir, 
and  the  second  Deing  apparently'  an  ethnic  designation  peculiar  to 
the  nomade  population  of  Babylonia.'  The  gods  to  whom  UnM 
dedicates  his  temples,  are  Belus  and  Beltis,  and  the  Sun  and  Moon.* 
The  relics  of  llgi  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  his  &ther,  but  he 
is  known  from  the  later  inscriptions  of  Nabonidus  to  have  com- 
pleted some  of  the  unfinished  buildings  at  Mugheir,  and  he  has  also 
left  memorials  of  having  built  or  repaired  two  of  the  chief  temples 
at  Warka  or  Erech. 

5.  1'he  only  king  who  can  have  any  claim,  from  the  position  in 
which  the  bricks  bearing  his  legends  are  found,  in  the  ruins  of 
Mugheir,  to  contest  the  palm  of  antiquity  with  Urukh  and  Jlgi,  is 
one  whose  name  appears  to  have  been  Kudur-mabuh^  and  who,  being 
further  distinguished  by  a  title  which  may  be  translated  "  Ikivager 
of  the  West,"  •  has  been  compared  with  the  Chedor-laomer  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  difficult  to  foim  a  decided  opinion  on  this  interesting 
point.     On  the  one  hand,  the  general  resemblance  oi  Kudur-mabuks 


*  Tbe  legends  on  the  brides  of  Urukh  and 
llgi  are  in  rude  but  very  bold  characters, 
and  contrast  most  remarkably,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  style  of  writing  and  the  general 
archaic  type,  with  the  elaborate  and  of^en 
complicated  symbols  of  the  later  monarchs. 
A  most  interesting  relic  of  Urukh*s  was 
obtained  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  in  Babylonia, 
being  the  monarch's  own  signet  cylinder. 
The  figures  and  inscription  on  this  cylinder 
are  represented  in  *  Porter's  Travels,*  (vol.  ii. 
PI.  79.  G,)  and  have  been  oilen  copied  in 
other  works,  but  it  is  not  known  what  has 
become  of  the  original  relic.  Plate  1  of  the 
'Historical  In.%ri])tions '  recently  publi^^ed 
tinder  the  authority  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  exhibits  9  different  inscrip- 
tions of  Urukh,  and  in  Plate  2  there  are  4 
inscriptions  of  his  son  TLji. 

^  Kiryji  is  stated  in  the  bilingual  vocabu- 
laries to  be  equivalent  to  the  Semitic  mat, 
signifying  **  a  country  "  or  "  people."  The 
proper  name,  therefore,  is  that  which  was 
known  to  the  Assyrians  and  other  Semitic 
nations  as  Akkad  (13K  of  Gen.  x.  10),  but 
of  which  the  vernacular  rendering  was  pro- 
bably Burbur  or  Berber.  The  people  were 
certainly  of  the  Turanian  race,  and  came  from 
the  Armenian  mountains,  the  geographical 
immes  of  Ararat  and  Burbur  (or  Akhad) 
being  used  indifierently  in  the  later  in- 
scriptions. 

*  The    ancient  cities  of  Babylonia    and 


Chaldtea  were  each  dedicated  to  a  partacuJar  '" 
god,  or  sometimes  to  a  god  and  goddess  -a 
together.  Thus  Hur  or  Mugheir  was  mend  ^ 
to  "  the  Moon ;"  Lcarsa  or  Senkereh  to  **  the  -^ 
Sun ;"  Huruk  or  Warka  to  "  Ann  *•  and^ 
"  Beltis ;"  Niffer  to  "  Belus ;"  Babylon  itadf^ 
to  "Merodach;"  Borsippa  to  "NdM);"*^ 
Sippara  to  "  the  Sun"  and  "Anunit"^ 
(Apollo  and  Diana  of  the  Greeks) ;  Cuiha^ 
to  "  Nergal,"  &c 

'  This  epithet  is  probably  to  be  redd  a^0 
"  apd'i  Martu"  the  first  word  being  i 
derived  from  a  root  corresponding  to 
Hebrew    13K,  and  the  second   being 
Hamite  term  which  designated  **  the  West.*' 
Whatever  doubt,  indeed,  may  attach  to 
explanation  of  a/xfa,  there  can  be  no  ( 
about  Martu.     It  usually  oocars  in  the  in— ^ 
scriptions  as  the  last  of  tbe  four  cardinaL 
points,  and  is  translated  in  the  vocabutariei^ 
by  the  l^mitic  term  akharru  (compare  *l\nK 
"behind"  or  "the  West").     It  was  aW 
applied  by  the  primitive  Hamite  Chaldaean» 
to  Phoenicia,  irom  the  geographical  poaitaoiL 
of  that  country  in  regard  to  Babylonia,  and^ 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Greek  forms  o^ 
BpaB6  and   MdpaBos.     Under   the  Semitic 
empire  of  Assyria  the  old  name  of  Marii^ 
was  still  sometimes  used  for  Phcpnida,  bot^ 
the  title  was  more  usually  translated  into  it^^ 
synonym   of  Akharru.— ~ixe    the    A&jriac^ 
Inscriptions,  passim. 
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legends  to  those  of  the  ordinary  Chaldaean  monarchs  is  unques- 
tionable ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  are  pecu- 
liarities in  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  even  in  the  elements  com- 
posing the  names  upon  his  bricks,  which  favour  his  connexion  with 
£Iam.^  As,  however,  one  type  alone  of  his  legends  has  been  dis- 
covered, it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identifica- 
tion in  question.*  A  son  of  Kudur-mabuTCsy  whose  name  may  be 
provisionally  read  as  Arid-Sin,  or  *'  the  Servant  of  Sin,"  seems  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  government  of  Senkereh  whilst  his  father 
reigned  at  Hur.  On  Kudur-mabulCs  death,  however,  he  ruled 
over  both  cities,  and  further  styles  himself  king  of  the  people  of 
Akkad.» 

6.  In  succession  to  Kudur-mdbuk  and  his  son,  but  probably  after  a 
considerable  interval  of  time,  we  must  place  Jsmi-dagon,  whose 
approximate  age  is  ascertained  from  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  to 


1  An  element,  khak,  occurs  in  the  name  of 
Sintv-Ail-^hakf  Kudur-mabuk's  &ther,  which 
is  otherwve  unknown  in  the  Babylonian  no- 
menclature, but  which  appears  in  another 
royal  name  {Tirkhak)  found  on  the  bricks  of 
Susa.  TliiB  latter  name  has  a  singular  re- 
wmblanoe  to  that  of  the  Ethiopian  king, 
Tirhakah,  mentioned  in  Scriptore  (2  Kings 
xix.  9) ;  but  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
coneiform  orthography  of  the  Ethiopian  name 
vhows  that  there  is  no  etymological  con- 
nexion between  them.  It  may  be  further 
noticed  that  this  title  of  Khak,  common  to 
the  Susian  and  Babylonian  kings,  is  not  im- 
probably the  same  term,  Hk  or  &«,  which 
Josephus  states  on  the  authority  of  Manetho 
to  signify  *'  a  king "  in  the  sao^  language 
nf  E^ypt  (contra  Apionem,  lib.  i.).  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  also  that  the  Xdycof  or 
Khakan  of  the  Turkish  nations  is  derived 
from  the  same  root. 

'  Tbftseoond  element  in  the  name  **  Chedor- 

laomer "  is  of  course  distinct  irom  that  in 

**  Kudnr-mabuk."     Its  substitution  may  be 

thu  accounted  for.     In  the  names  of  Baby- 

Icoiui    kings    the    latter    portion  is  often 

('napped.     Thus  Vul-lush  becomes  Phui  or 

^l ;  Merodachrbal'odan  becomes  MardO' 

f^jxxlf  Jbc     Kiidvar^mabuk  might  therefore 

^Bpome    known    as    Kudur   simply.     The 

5*>t|iet  "el  Ahmar,"   which    means    "the 

'^^Ki,"  may  afterwards  have  been  added  to  the 

^^Oie,  and  may  have  been  corrupted  into 

"^<*oin«r,   which,  as   the   orthography  now 

*^llds,  has  no  apparent  meaning.    Kedar-el- 

^^^mkor,  or  "Kedar  the  Red,"  is  in  fact  a 

r^^n^ous  hero  in  Arabian  tradition,  and  his 

^^>^«ry  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance 

**   "^he  Scripture  narrative  of  Chedor-laomer. 

I^The  pzogress  of  cuneiform  discovery  has 

•"*^  been  fiivourable  to  this  proposed  identifi- 

**^^i«n  of  Chedor-laomer  with  Kudur-mabtikf 


though  it  has  increased  the  probability  that 
the  two  kings  were  of  cognate  races  and 
nearly  contemporaneous.  Lagatner  is  now 
ascertained  from  the  inscriptions  of  Asshw- 
hani'pal  to  be  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief 
national  divinities  of  Susiana,  and  the  title 
Chedor-laomer  (or  K\idnr-Lagamerj  compare 
the  Xo8oA-\o7o/Aop  of  the  LXX,  the  Hebrew 
y  standing  for  g  as  veil  as  for  a  guttural 
vowel)  is  thus  diown  to  signify  "  the  mi- 
nister "  or  " servant  of  Lagatner ,*  precisely 
as  another  Royal  Susian  name  Kudur-Nor 
kh'tnta  signifies  **  the  sei-vant  of  Nakhunta." 
Kudur  is  a  word  probably  of  Susian  origin, 
signifying  "  servitude  "  or  the  "  tax  "  which 
was  paid  in  token  of  servitude,  and  prefixed 
to  the  name  of  a  God  it  may  usuaUy  be 
rendered  by  "servant."  The  Babylonian 
equivalent  was  Sadu,  which  is  thus  often 
used  in  writing  the  name  of  Nabokodroasor 
{Nafm-kudurri'tuur  or  "  Nebo  is  the  protector 
of  (his)  servants  '*),  and  that  we  find  the 
orthography  of  Kudur  instead  of  Soda  in  the 
name  of  this  early  Babylonian  king,  would 
thus  seem  to  be  a  proof  of  an  inunediate 
connexion  with  Susiana.  The  signification  of 
Miibiik  is  unknown,  but  it  certainly  is  not  the 
name  of  a  God,  as  the  word  is  written  without 
the  divine  determinative  sign.  It  may  be 
added  that  neither  Sintishil-^ak  nor  Kudur' 
mabuk  take  the  title  of  "  king,"  though  the 
latter  must  apparently  have  reigned  in  the 
lower  country  from  the  temples  which  he 
built  in  the  city  of  Hur,  and  also  from  his 
son  being  named  "  king  of  Larsa** — H.  C. 
R.  1861.] 

s  Arid'Sm  is  mentioned  as  "king  of 
Larsa  "  on  the  bricks  of  Kudur-mabuk,  See 
Hist.  Ins.  Plate  2,  No.  II.,  Is.  14  and  15, 
and  a  long  independent  inscription  of  the 
same  king  is  given  in  Plate  5,  Ko.  XVI. 
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be  B.C.  1861/  In  the  titles  of  this  Hng,  although  Babylon  is  stiU 
unnoticed,  there  is  mention  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  N^* 
showing  that,  while  during  the  earlier  period,  the  seats  of  Chaldaean 
empii'e  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
province,  in  his  age  at  least  the  cities  of  Babylonia  proper  had 
risen  to  metropolitan  consequence.  Indeed,  from  the  memorial 
which  has  been  preserved  of  the  foundation  of  a  temple  at  Asskur  or 
Kileh  ShergaJt  by  Shamas-  Fu/,  a  son  of  Ismi-dagony  it  seems  probable 
that  the  latter  king  extended  his  power  very  oonsiderably  to  the 
northward,  and  was  in  fact  the  first  Chaldadan  monarch  who  esta- 
blished a  subordinate  government  in  Assyria. 

7.  The  names  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  Ism-dagon  are  also  foxrnd 
among  the  Chaldaean  ruins.  The  son,  whose  name  is  very  doubt- 
fully read  as  IbU-anu-duma,  does  not  take  the  title  of  '*  king,"  but 
merely  styles  himself  *'  governor  of  Hur."  He  is  remarkable  in 
Babylonian  history  as  the  builder  of  the  great  public  cemeteries, 
which  now  form  the  most  conspicuous  object  among  the  ruins  of 
Maglmr,  The  grandson  appears  to  have  been  called  Gitrgunoj  but 
no  particulars  are  known  of  him,  and  the  name  itself  is  uncertain.* 

8.  The  relative  position  of  the  latei;  kings  in  the  series,  it  i» 
impossible  absolutely  to  determine.  A  supposed  clue  to  their  com- 
parative antiquity  has  failed,^  and  only  grounds  of  the  very  slightest 
nature  remain  upon  which  to  base  even  a  conjecture  on  the  subject 
As,  however,  the  names  must  be  presented  according  to  some 
arrangement,  they  will  still  be  given  in  that  which  is  thought  upon 
the  wiole  to  be  the  most  probable  order  of  succession. 

iVaram-«i/i,*  and  his  fieither,  whose  name  is  unfortunately  lost  in 

^  Iq  the  Hist.  Ins.  a  king  whose  name  is  general  aeries  as  the  son  rather   than  the 

nnfrequent,  but  whom  we  may  provisionally  grandson  of  fsmi-d  igon.     On  further  oon- 

call  Nur-phul  is  placed  before  Ismi-dagon.  Seie  sideration,  however,  and  eipedally   in   re- 

Hist.  Ins.  Plate  2,  No.  IV.   Such  an  arrange-  ferenoe  to  Plate  2,  No.  VI.,  2,  where  there 

ment,  however,  has  in  reality  very  Uttk  to  is  absolutely  no  other  group  bat  that  whkh 

support  it.  is  doubtfully  read  as  fbU'Onu-diuna,  to  re- 

*  This  dty  had  originally  the  same  name*  present  the  name  of  the  son  of  Fsmi-daffon, 

as  the  god  Bel  us,  and  is  perhaps  the  BiK$ri  the  triple  distinction  appears  preferable.     At 

of  Ptolemy.    There  are  grounds  for  believing  the  same  time  the  relationship  of  Uni-atnt- 

that  it  was  the  firat  northern  cajpital,  and  duma  to  Qunguna  remains  obscure,  as  the 

that  the  Greek  traditions  of  the  foundation  sign  which  indicates  filiation  is  wanting, 

of  a  great  dty  on  the  Euphrates  by  Bel  us  "^  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  as  the 

may  refer  to  this  place  rather  than  to  Baby-  Babylonian  l^nds  contain  two  modes  of 

The  later  Semites  gave  to  the  dty  the  writing  the  name   of  the    Moon-god- 


name  of  Nipur,  which,  under  the  corrupted  more  archaic  and  proper  to  Babylonia,  the 

form   of  Niffer,  the   ruins    retam  to    the  other  identical  with  one  of  the  modes  current 

present  day.     The  old  name  of  Belus,  how-  in  Assyria  to  a  recent  date — the  more  archaic 

ever,  probably  long  survived  the  period  of  mode  might  be  assumed  universally  as  a 

Semitic  supremacy ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  mark  of  superior  antiquity.     But  this  view 

conjectured  that  the  Belidian  gates  of  Nebu-  is  disproved  by  an  inscription  of  Nabonidos 

ohadnezzar's  dty  (Herod,  iii.  155-8),   were  at  Mugheir,  where  the  priority  of  Narcun- 

ao  named,  because  through  them  passed  the  sm — in  whoee  name,  on  the  alabaster  vase, 

road  from  Babylon  to  the  dty  of  Belus.  the  Moon-god  {Sin)  is  written   with    the 

•  See  Hist.  Ins.,  Plate  2,  No.  VI.,  1  and  2.  Assyrian  group— to  Durri-gtUazu,  in  whose 

In  the  arrangement  uf  these  inscriptions  it  legends  the  more  archaic  form  ocean,  is 

is  doubted  whether  Ibil-anu-duma  be  an  dearly  established. 

independent  name  at  all,  or  whether  it  is  not        *  The  student  must  be  warned  against 

rather  a  mere  epithet  of  Ounguna  or  Our-  tnistmg   implkatly  to  these   readiDgs.     In 

gtmtk     Ounguna  in  &ct  is  given  in  the  many    cases    when    variant    ortho^vphiv 
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"tlie  only  inscription  which  speaks  of  him,  were  perhaps  not  much 
later  than  the  time  of  Jsmi-dagon  and  his  descendants.  Naram-sin, 
-though  he  only  takes  the  general  title  of  king  of  Kiprat,^  certainly 
Teigned  in  Bahylon,  since  not  only  has  an  alahaster  vase,  inscrihed 
'^miuk  his  name,  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  that  city,  but  a  notice 
lias  been  elsewhere  preserved  of  his  erection  of  a  temple  in  the 
3ieighbonring  city  of  Sippara.' 

from  the  archaic  form  of  the  character  employed,  a  king  of  the 
Tiame  of  Sin-shada,  whose  bricks  are  found  in  the  great  ruin  termed 
Bowarieh  *  at  Warka,  must  be  placed  high  in  the  list  of  kings,  perhaps 
even  before  Naram-sin.  In  his  time,  and  in  that  of  his  father,  whose 
name  cannot  be  phonetically  rendered,  Warka  •  seems  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  no  other  geographical  title  being  found  in 
some  of  the  royal  legends  of  the  period. 

9.  Two  other  monarohs  must  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  Sin  series — Rtm-sin^  of  whom  a  very  fine  inscription  has  been 
found  on  a  small,  black  tablet  in  the  lesser  temple  at  Mugheir,  and 
Zursiny  whose  bricks  are  also  found  at  M^igheir*  but  who  is  better 


oecor  (as  in  the  firttt  element  of  this  very 

name,  Naramrsin),  the  pronnnciatiQn  can  be 

ascertaioed  positively ;  but  it  is,  on  the  other 

hand,  impoeEible  to  determine  at  present  if 

the  Hamite  Chaldees  used   the  same  names 

for  the  gods  as  their  Semitic  suboessors,  and 

the  reat&Dg,  therefore,  of  all  the  royal  names 

in  which  the  title  of  the  Moon-^od  occurs 

is  subject  to  doubt.     Judging  from  analogy, 

H  tJw  Chaldees  usually  employed  a  special 

group  to  represent  the  Moon-god,  it  might 

be  inferred  that  they  had  also  a  special  name 

for  the  deity  in  question,  distinct  from  the 

A«yrian  5m,  which  forms  the  first  element 

in  the  name  of  Sennacherib ;   and,  in  that 

CMe,  the  nomenclature  here  employed  would 

be  throughout  erroneous.   Pending,  however, 

tlie  diBoovery  of  some  evidence  to  ^ow  what 

tlus    special  name  for  the   Moon-god   may 

hare  bem,  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time 

to  suggest  other  readings  for  the  titles  of  the 

Chald«an  monarchs. 

*  Kiprat  or  KipraUarbat  is  a  name  which 
^Muns  to  be  applied  in  a  general  way  to  the 
^reai  Mesopotamian  valley.  It  may  be 
msoepadbeA  to  mean  **  the  four  races  *'  or 
**  tongues,"  and  to  refer  to  some  very  early 
ethnic  classification. 

1  For  the  legend  of  JViarom-nn  on  the 

Alabaster  vase,  see  Hist.  Ins.,  No.  VII.,  and 

for  the  notice  of  his  work  at  Sippara,  see  the 

:i]i8.  of  Nabonidus,  HisL  Ins.,  Plate  69,  col.  2, 

line  30.     From  a  comparison  of  this  last 

paaaage  with  ool.  3  of  the  same  inscription  it 

seems  highly  probable  that  the  name  of  the 

ikther  of  Naram^n  was  Sagorsaltiyas  (see 

col.  3,  lines  20  and  41)  for  the  temple  of 

Uhruu  in  Agana,  dedicated  to  the  goddew  of 

Agana  of  the  one  passage,  is  evidently  the 

■une  as  the  temple  of  Ulmcts  of  Sippara, 


dedicated  to  the  goddess  Anxmit  of  tl)e  other, 
and  the  image  of  the  goddess  in  that  temple 
which  was  originally  set  up  by  the  father  of 
Naram-sin  is  distinctly  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  on  it  of  Saga'aaliiyas.  The  termi- 
nation of  these  Babylonian  names  in  as,  or 
rather  ats,  (compare  Saga-saltiyaSj  Pxtma- 
puriyas,  Karchduniyas)  is  identical  with  the 
Armenian  termination  in  Astevats  for  God, 
Ashkenaz,  &c,  thus  adding  another  link  to 
the  chain  of  connexion  between  ancient  Baby- 
lonia and  ancient  Armenia. 

2  The  Bowarieh  mound,  which  is  the 
principal  ruin  at  Warka,  marks  the  site  of 
two  ancient  Chaldsean  temples — one  dedicated 
to  Ann,  and  the  other  to  Beltis. 

*  Warka  was  probably  the  Erech  of 
Genesis  (x.  10),  and  the  *Opx^  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Scythic  monograms  which  re- 
presented the  name  of  Warka  probably 
merely  signified  "the  city"  kot'  ^^oxV» 
the  same  group  being  used  for  the  names  of 
Larsa  or  Senkereh,  and  Hur  or  Mxtgheir, 
preceded  respectively  by  the  signs  for  the 
sun  and  moon,  as  the  guardian  deities  of 
those  cities.  In  the  bilingual  tablets,  how- 
ever, the  phonetic  reading  of  Huruk  is  given 
as  the  Semitic  equivalent  of  the  Scythic 
monogram  for  the  city  in  question,  and  it  is 
the  more  important  to  be  thus  able  to  dis- 
tinguish positively  between  Hur  and  JIuruk, 
as  the  early  Arabs  in  repeatmg  the  traditions 
regarding  the  birth  of  Abraham  confounded 
Ur  with  Warka,  and  left  it  doubtful  which 
of  the  two  represented  the  *OpX^V  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  flO^TIK  Urikut  of  the 
Talmud. 

*  See  Hist.  Ins.,  Nos.  X.,  XII.,  and  XIX. 
In  Nos.  XII.  and  XIX.  it  is  not  quite  certain 
that   the    groups  which    are    provisioually 
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known  as  the  founder  of  the  ChaldaBan  city,  whose  ruins  bear  at  tli» 
present  day  the  title  of  Abu  Sharein,* 

10.  Passing  over  some  imperfect  names,  which  likewise  contain 
the  element  tSin*  we  may  next  notice  a  monarch  called  DurrigaHazu^ 
relics  of  whom  are  found  in  many  different  quarters.  Some  ruioB 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Hye,  near  the  point  of  its  confluence  with 
the  Euphrates,  still  bear  the  name  of  Zergid,  and  may  therefore  be 
probably  regarded  as  marking  the  site  of  a  city  of  lus  foundation. 
Another  of  his  foundations  was  the  important  town,  whose  ruins  are 
to  be  seen  near  Baghdad,  bearing  at  present  the  name  of  Akkerkuf, 
and  ascribed  in  the  popular  tradition  to  Nimrud.  Durri-gdlazu  also 
repaired  temples  both  at  Mugheir  or  Hur,  and  at  Sippara.* 

11.  From  the  near  resemblance  of  the  legends  of  Purnapurn/as  to 
those  of  the  king  last  mentioned,  we  are  authorised  in  connecting 
very  closely  the  two  monarchs.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  to 
show  whether  one  was  a  descendant  of  the  other,  or  which  of  the 
two  was  the  more  ancient.'  The  bricks  of  Purnapuriyas  are  found  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Senkereh,^  which  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Nabonidus  is  said  to  have  been  repaired  by  his  orders." 

12.  The  only  other  ancient  Chaldaean  kings  whose  names  are  at 


read  as  Zur-stn  represent  the  proper  name 
of  the  king,  but  the  identification  is  given  as 
highly  probable. 

^  The  cuneiform  name  of  this  city  has 
not  yet  been  identified,  and  it  is  therefore  in 
Tain  to  search  for  its  representative  in  Greek 
geography. — For  a  description  of  the  ruins 
see  *  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society/ 
Tol.  XV.  p.  404. 

*  The  l^nds  of  these  moharchs  are  given 
in  Nos.  IX.,  XI.,  and  XX.  of  the  *Hi»t. 
InM:r.*  There  in  a  general  reeembbmce  in 
the  geographical  titles  of  all  the  kings  of  the 
Sin  series,  but  the  identity  is  not  so  complete 
as  to  connect  them  in  one  family  chain. 

^  The  name  of  this  king  may  reasonably 
be  compared  with  the  AipKvKos  of  Ctesias's 
Assyrian  list ;  nut  that  the  Greek  writer  can 
be  supposed  to  have  Wn  diro^.-tly  acquainted 
with  the  title  of  the  old  ChaldaBan  monarch, 
but  that  in  framing  his  catalogue  of  the 
lower  dynasty  of  Nineveh,  he  ^eems  to  have 
drawn  his  names  principally  from  the  geo- 
graphical  nomenclature  of  the  country,  and 
ne  may  thus  have  perpetuated  the  title  of 
the  king  Diwri-ijaUizu  through  the  city 
which  was  called  after  him.  At  any  rate, 
it  can  hardly  be  accidental  that  Ctesias, 
towards  the  close  of  his  list,  should  have  at 
)ea«t  five  geographical  names,  viz.,  'Apa- 
firiXoit  XoAoof ,  ^ipKvXoif  *0<pparatos,  and 
'AKpctydyiis. 

^  For  Dnrri'Qalazu's  inscriptions  see  No. 
XIV.,  1,  2  and  3,  and  No.  XXI.  of  the 
*  Hist.  Ins/  and  also'Plate  69,  ool.  2,  line  32. 

*  The  signet-ring  of  King  Durri-gakuu 
has  been  since  found  at  Baghdad,  and  a  copy 


of  the  legend  engraved  on  it  has  been  wnt  to 
England,  from  which  it  appears  that  Pwrtuh- 
puriyaa  was  the  fitther  and  Durri-ijalaxu  the 
son.  The  leeend  is  printed  in  the  table  of 
contents  of  the  new  volume  of  '  Historical 
Inscriptions.' 

^  The  Chaldsean  name  of  Senkereh  is  pho- 
netically given  in  the  inscriptions  as  Lar$a^ 
which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  true  form 
both  of  the  ")dSm  (Ellasar)  of  Genesis  (xiv.  1) 
and  of  the  Aapdx^tp  of  Bemnis.  The  old 
^Greek  tradition  that  Teutamus  of  Aasyria, 
w^ho  sent  Memnon  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  held 
his  court  at  Lariasa  (Apoll<^.  II.  iv.'§  54), 
may  have  had  a  similar  origin.  TTie  Arabian 
geographers  corrupted  the  name  to  Narsa. 

'  There  is  a  mutilated  passage  in  the  in- 
scription  of  Nabonidus  (Hist.  Im,,  Plate  69, 
end  of  Ist  and  b^uming  of  2nd  column^ 
whidi  undoubtedly  contains  chronological 
numbers,  and  which  if  it  were  complete 
might  thus  enable  us  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
the  reign  of  Purnapuriyas.  It  ««em8  to 
say  that  the  image  of  the  Sim-god  which 
Purnapuriyas  set  up  in  the  famous  temple 
at  lAirsa  or  Senkereh,  remained  undisturbed 
for  700  years,  when  Khamzir  undertook  its 
restoration.  Now  Kharmir  is  of  course  the 
XivC^pos  of  the  Canon,  who  ascended  tlie 
throne  of  Babylonia  in  B.C.  721,  and  if  the 
numbers,  given  in  the  fragment,  are  rightly 
applied,  Purnapuriyas  would  be  thus  f£owu 
to  have  lived  in  the  15th  century  B.C.  The 
conjectural  scheme  heretofore  adopted  for 
Babylonian  chronology  has  placed  him  about 
two  centuries  aarlier. 
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all  legible  on  the  monuments  hitherto  discovered,*  are  Khammurabi 
and  Samshu'tluna.  The  former  has  left  memorials  in  many  places : 
at  Ssnkereh,  where  he  repaired  the  Temple  of  the  Sun ;  at  Khcdwadha* 
near  Baghdad,  where  he  erected  a  palace ;  at  Tel  Si/r,  where  many 
clay  tablets  have  been  found  dated  from  the  reigns  of  Khammurabi 
and  his  son,  and  at  Babylon  itself,  where  a  stone  tablet  is  said  to 
have  been  obtained,  on  which  are  his  name  and  titles.*  Samshnriluna 
the  son  of  Khammurabi,  is  only  known  from  the  Tel  Sifr  tablets.' 

13.  The  following  table  exhibits  these  kings  in  their  proposed 
order  of  succession,  with  the  approximate  dates  of  their  respective 
reigns : — 

B.C. 

I'  Y^^•    "    ^ ]  ab.  2200. 

2.  Ilgi(hi8  8on)         /  • 

3.  Sinti-shil-khak      j 

4.  Kudm*-mabuk  (his  son)      >  ab.  1976. 

5.  Arid-flin  (his  son)        ) 

6.  Ismi-dagon 1861. 

7.  Ibil-anu-duma  (his  son)      1  ^u    i  qaa 

8.  GurgunaChisson)        ..      |  ab.  1800. 

9.  Naram-sin     ab.  1750. 

10.  Sin-shada       ab.  1700. 

11.  Rim-sin ab.  1650. 

12.  Zur-sin ab.  1625. 

13.  Puma-puriyas       ab.  1600. 

14.  Dum-^RZU  (his  son) ab.  1575. 

15.  Khammurabi        \  ..     .cpa 

16.  Salhshu-iluna        }  *^-  ^^^^• 

In  the  foregoing  sketch,  sixteen  kings  have  been  enumerated, 
whose  names  have  been  read  with  greater  or  less  certainty.  The 
monuments  present  perhaps  ten  other  names,  the  orthography  of 
which  is  too  imperfect,  or  too  difficult  to  admit  of  their  being 
phonetically  rendered  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  To 
this  fragmentary  list  then  of  twenty-six  monarchs,   our  present 


'  Several  other  names,  however,  more  or        *  Khalwadha  was  traditionally  the  dty  of 

leas  imperfect,  will  be  found  in  the  series  of  Hermes  (Abul-Faraj.  Hist.  Dyn.  p.  7),  and 

Chaldawui  kings,  given  in  the  recently  pub-  was  supposed  to  have  originated  the  name  of 

lished  *  Historical  Inscriptions.'    No.  XYHI.  Chaldaum  TMassoudi  in  Not.  des  Man.  tom. 

commemorates  a  king  whose  name  begins  with  viii.  p.  158).     It  was  also  believed  to  be  the 

Libit,  and  who  most  have  belonged  to  the  spot  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was 

fiimily  of  hmi-dagon,  as  they  are  both  styled  buried  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  at 

^  king  of  Niainkina"  a  geographical  title  Babylon  (Yacut  in  vocJ). 
otherwise  unknown.  In  No.  XXHI.,  1  and  2,        ^  This  tablet,  which  has  been  lying  for 

it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  the  name  of  many  years  almost  unnoticed  in  the  British 

a  king  or  merely  of  a  governor,  as  the  title  Museum,  is  believed  to  have  been  brought 

employed  is  merely  that  of  PaUtaif  which  from  Babylon,  but  no  authentic  account  of 

does    not    usually    indicate    royalty.     The  the  circumstances  of  its  discovery  has  been 

groups  also  whidi  appear  to  represent  the  preserved.     For  the  legends  of  Khammurabi 

proper  name  in  this  legend,  are  used  in  con-  see  Hist  Ins.,  No.  XV.,  1,  2,  and  3.     A 

junction  with  the  name  of  the  Qod  ^nu  as  a  mutilated  inscription  of  Khammurabi  was 

mere  honorary  title  by  king  Khammurabi.  also  found  by  Mons.  Fresnel  on  a  tablet  from 

Hist  Ins.,  No.  XV.,  ool.  1,  iLe  7.    There  is  Babylon,  which  is  now  in  the  collection  at 

gtiU  another  ancient  Babylonian  king  named  the  Louvre. 

Tsibir,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of        *  The  Tel  Sifr  tablets  have  not  yet  been 

Sardanapalus,  Plate  22,  line  84,  but  no  in-  published,  nor  is  the  evidence  which  they 

dependent  memorials  of  this  monarch  have  contain  of  the  relationship  of  Shammp-iluna 

been  yet  discovered,  and  it  is  useless  there-  to  Khammurabi  altogether  satis&ctory. 
ioiB  to  qieculate  on  his  probable  date. 
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information  is  confined,  although,  as  the  interval  to  be  filled  np  is 
something  more  than  seven  centuries  (exclusive  of  the  doubtful 
Arabian  dynasty),  we  can  scarcely  allow  fewer  than  forty  reigns  for 
the  entire  period/ 

14.  In  the  fragment  of  Berosus,  which  relates  to  this  period  of 
Babylonian  history,  it  must  be  remembered  that  two  separate  dynas- 
ties are  noticed;  the  first,  which  is  nameless,  comprising  eleven 
kings,  and  the  second,  which  is  called  Chaldssan,  comprising  forty- 
nine.  As,  however,  not  a  single  one  of  the  royal  names  given  by 
Berosus  in  either  dynasty  has  been  preserved,"  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  whether  he  intended  the  separation  of  the  two  dynasties  to 
mark  an  ethnic  difference  between  them,  or  merely  to  indicate  a 
transfer  of  power  from  one  Hamite  family  to  another,  such  as  cer- 
tainly took  place,  in  regard  to  the  Semites,  at  a  later  date,  when 
the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  from  Nineveh  to  Babylon.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  inscriptions,  the  latter  is  the 
proper  explanation.  All  the  kings,  whose  monuments  are  found  in 
ancient  Cnaldada,  used  the  same  language,  and  the  same  form  of 
writing ;  they  professed  the  same  religion,  inhabited  the  same  cities, 
and  followed  the  same  traditions ;  temples  built  in  the  earliest  times 
received  the  veneration  of  successive  generations,  and  were  repaired 
and  adorned  by  a  long  series  of  monarchs  even  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Semitic  Nabonidus.*  With  this  evidence  of  the  close  connexion 
between  the  earlier  and  later  kings,  we  are  obliged  either  to  refer 
the  whole  series  exclusively  to  the  great  Chaldaean  dynasty  of 
Berosus,  the  third  in  his  historical  list,  commencing  b.c.  1976,  in 
which  case  it  is  difficult  to  find  room  for  the  predecessors  of  Istm- 
dagon,  whose  date  is  little  more  than  a  century  later  (b.c.  1861) ;  or 
else  to  suppose,  which  is  far  more  probable,  that  the  two  dynasties 
of  Berosus  following  upon  the  (so  called)  Modes,  both  belonged  to 
the  Hamite  family,  and  were  equally  entitled  to  the  geographical 
epithet  of  ChaldaBan  from  the  position  of  their  chief  cities  in  the 
plains  of  Southern  Chaldaea. 

15.  If  it  were  now  required  to  construct  an  ethnological  scheme 
which  should  be  applicable  to  ancient  Babylonian  history,  and 
should  reconcile  the  monuments  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  authority, 
the  following  would  be  the  most  plausible  arrangement. 

About  the  year  B.a  2234  the  Cushite  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Babylonia,  who  were  of  a  cognate  race  with  the  primitive  colonists 

^  If  the  numbers  which  have  come  down  c.  4),  undoubtedly  from  thai  author.    But 

to  us  in  the  Armenian  Eusebius  as  thoee  of  they  belong  to  the  mythic  dynasty  of  the 

Berosus  are  to  be  trusted,  we  must  believe  86  kings  and  34,080  years,  and  their  cunei- 

that    he    assigned    to    the  period  between  form  representatives  therefore  must  rather 

B.C.  2234  and  b.c.  1518  no  &wer  than  sixty  be  sought  in  the  Pantheon, 

kings.     As,  however,  this  would  allow  not  '  A  passage  on  the  Cylinder  of  Nabooidus 

quite  twelve  years  on  an  average   to  each  discovered  at  Mugheir  seems  to  signify  that 

king's  reign,  tiie  historical  correctness  of  the  he  found  *<  m  the  annals  of  Urukh  and  Ilgi** 

assigned  number  may  be  questioned.  a  notice  of  the  original  building  of  the  temple 

"  llie  seven  names  of  Chaldeean  kings,  of  the  Moon-god  at  that  place,  which  he 

which  Synoellus  (p.  169)  gives  from  Afri-  himself  repaired  and  beautified.     Aooordiog 

canus,  come  probably  from  Berosus,  for  two  to  the  chronological  scheme  here  followed, 

of  them,  Evechius  and  Chomasbelns,  were  the  building  of  tUs  temple  must  have  taken 

given  by  Polyhistor  (Euseb.  Chron.  part  I.  pboe  at  least  1500  years  previooslj. 
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both  of  Arabia  and  of  the  African  Ethiopia,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  first  risen  into  importance.'  Delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Zoroastrian  Medes,  who  were  of  a  strictly  Turanian  or  at  any  rate 
of  a  mixed  Scytho-Arian  race,  they  raised  a  native  dynasty  to  the 
throne,  instituting  an  empire  of  which  the  capitals  were  at  Mugheir, 
at  Warka,  at  Senkereh,  and  at  Nififer,  and  introducing  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  contradistinction  to  the  elemental  worship 
of  the  Magian  Medes.  In  connexion  with  this  planetary  adoration, 
whereof  we  see  the  earliest  traces  in  the  temples  of  tiie  Moon  at 
Mugheir,  of  the  Sun  at  Senkereh,  and  of  Belus  and  Beltis  (or  Jupiter 
and  Venus)  at  Niffer  and  Warka,  the  movements  of  the  stars  would 
be  naturally  observed  and  registered,  astronomical  tables  would  be 
formed,  and  a  chronological  system  founded  thereupon,  such  as  we 
find  to  have  continued  iminterrupted  to  the  days  of  Callisthenes 
and  Berosus. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  letters,  which  Pliny  connects  with 


^  Without  pretending  to  trace  up  ibese. 
earlj  Babylonians  to  their  original  ethnic 
aoarce,  there  are  reasons  of  some  weight  for 
supposing  them  to  have  passed  from  Ethiopia 
to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  shortly  before 
the  opening  of  th^  historic  period : — 

i.  The  system  of  writing  which  they 
brought  with  them  has  the  closest  affinity 
with  that  of  Egypt — in  many  cases,  indeed, 
there  is  an  absolute  identity  between  the  two 
alphabets.  Thus  the  Egyptians  formed  a  rude 

parallelogram  for  a  house  [_  J»  ^^^  called 

it  ^;  while  the  Hamite  Babylonians  used 

almost  the  same  form,  |        |,  and  gave  the 

character  the  same  phonetic  power  (in  later 
times  the  Semites  introduced  the  synonym  of 
bitf  DS,  and  a  third  equivalent,  malj  as 
in  modem  Lek,  was  brought  in  from  an 
Arian  source) ;  and  numerous  other  examples 
of  this  sort  are  to  be  found. 

ii.  In  the  Biblical  genealogies,  Cush  and 
Mizraim  are  brothers,  while  from  the  former 
sprang  Nimrud,  the  eponym  of  the  Chaldsean 
race ;  the  names  indeed  of  the  other  sons  of 
Cush  seem  to  mark  the  line  of  colonization 
along  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates. 

iiL  In  regard  to  the  language  of  the  pri- 
mitive  Babylonians,  although  in  its  gram- 
matical structure  it  resembles  dialects  of  the 
Turanian  fiimily,  the  vocabulary  is  rather 
Cushite  or  Ethiopian,  belonging  in  &ct  to 
that  stock  of  tongues  which  in  the  sequel 
were  everywhere  more  or  less  mixed  up  with 
the  Semitic  languages,  but  of  which  we  have 
probably  the  purest  modem  specimens  in  the 
Jfahra  of  Southem  Arabia  and  the  Gaila  of 
Abyainia. 

ir.  All  the  traditions  of  Babylonia  and 


Assyria  point  to  a  connexion  in  very  early 
tinoes  between  Ethiopia,  Southem  Arabia, 
and  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Euphrates.  In 
the  geographical  lists  the  names  of  Mirukh 
and  Makkan  (or  M«p<(i9  and  Mcuc/ny^  are 
thus  sometimes  conjoined  with  those  ot  Hnr 
and  Akkad.  The  buikling  of  Hur,  again,  is 
the  earliest  historical  event  of  which  the 
Babylonians  seem  to  have  had  any  cognizance, 
but  the  inscriptions  seem  to  refer  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  primaeval  leader  by  whom  the 
Cushites  were  first  settled  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  one  of  the  names  of  this  leader  is  con- 
nected with  Ethio{»a  in  a  way  that  can  hardly 
be  accidental.  As  we  observe  in  fact  with 
the  Assyrians  that  their  founder  Aashur  not 
only  furnished  a  name  to  their  country,  but 
was  worshipped  by  them  as  the  chief  god  of 
their  Pantheon,  so  we  are  led  to  expect  that 
the  deified  hero  who  was  revered  by  the 
Babybnians  under  the  names  of  Nergal  and 
Nimrud,  and  was  recognized  both  as  the 
God  of  Hunting  and  the  God  of  War,  should 
also  have  the  same  name  as  the  country 
to  which  he  belonged.  The  real  Cushite 
name,  then,  of  this  deity,  stiU  applied  by 
the  Arabs  to  the  planet  Mars,  with  whiJi 
the  God  of  War  has  been  always  identified, 
is  Mirikh ;  and  this  is  the  exact  vernacular^ 
title  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  country  of 
Ethiopia,  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into 
Mcp^. 

And,  V.  In  further  proof  of  the  connexion 
between  Ethiopia  and  Chaldaea,  we  must  re- 
member the  Greek  traditions  both  of  Cepheus 
and  Memnon,  which  sometimes  applied  to 
Africa,  and  sometimes  to  the  countries  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  we  must  also 
consider  the  geographical  names  of  Cush  and 
Phut,  which,  although  of  African  origin,  are 
applied  to  races  bordering  on  Chaldsea,  both 
in  the  Bible  and  in  the  inscriptions  of  ]>Aria&« 
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these  primaeval  Babylonian  observations,  so  great  is  the  analog; 
between  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  as  it  appears  to  bav 
been  pursued  in  Chaldsea  and  as  we  can  actually  trace  its  progree 
in  Egypt,  that  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  assign  the  original  invei 
tion  to  a  period  before  the  Hamite  race  had  broken  up  and  dividec 
A  system  of  picture-writing,  which  aimed  at  the  communication  < 
ideas  through  the  rude  representation  of  natural  objects,  belongec 
as  it  would  seem,  not  only  to  the  tribes  who  descended  the  Kil 
from  Ethiopia,  but  to  those  also  who,  perhaps,  diverging  from  tb 
same  focus,  passed  eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  In  th 
further  development,  too,  of  the  system  which  the  progress  < 
society  called  forth,  a  very  similar  gradation  may  be  presumed  1 
have  been  followed  by  the  two  divisions  of  the  Hamite  race,  tli 
original  pictures  being  reduced  in  process  of  time  to  characters  fc 
the  convenience  of  sculpture,  and  these  characters  being  aasigne 
phpnetic  values  which  corresponded  with  the  names  of  the  objed 
represented.  On  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  thus  sometimes  fin 
the  hieroglyphs  and  the  equivalent  hieratic  characters  side  by  sid 
in  the  same  inscription  ;  and  although  in  ChaldsBa  the  preliminar 
stage  has  been  almost  lost,  the  primitive  pictures  being  alread 
degraded  to  letters  in  the  earliest  materials  that  remain  to  us,  sti 
there  is  fortunately  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  process  < 
alphabetical  formation  was  nearly  similar  to  that  which  prevaile 
in  Egypt." 

16.  In  one  particular  it  is  true  there  is  a  marked  difierence  in  tli 
respective  employment  of  hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  character; 
In  the  former  alphabet  each  character  has  but  one  single  valu< 
while  in  the  latter  the  variety  of  sounds  which  the  same  letter  ma 
be  used  to  express  is  quite  perplexing;  but  this  discrepancy  < 
alphabetic  employment  does  not  argue  a  diversity  of  origin  for  tl 
system  of  writing ;  it  merely  indicates  a  difference  of  ethnologia 
classification  in  the  nations  among  whom  the  science  of  writin 
was  developed.  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  wei 
essentially  one  nation,  and  used  the  same  vocabulary,  the  objee 
which  the  hieroglyphs  represented  were  each  known  to  the  peop 
of  the  country  by  one  single  name,  and  each  hieroglyph  haa  tbi 
one  single  phonetic  value  :  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  tl 
Hamite  nation  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  into  a  multitude  > 
distinct  tribes,  who  spoke  languages  identical  or  nearly  identical  i 
organization  and  grammatical  structure,  but  varying  to  a  very  grei 
extent  in  vocabulary,  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  as  thei 
was  but  one  pictuFe-alphabet  common  to  the  whole  aggregate  < 
tribes,  each  character  had  necessarily  as  many  phonetic  vwies  i 
there  were  distinct  names  for  the  object  which  it  represented  amoii 
the  different  sections  of  the  nation.* 


'  On  a  fragment  of  a  tablet  reoently  dis-  arising  from  an  analysis  of  the  Hamite  Cud 

covered  at  Nineveh,  and  now  deposited  in  form  alphabet  is  the  evidence  of  an  An 

the  British  Museum,  we  find  several  of  the  element  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  very  earlM 

primitive    forms  of  natural   objects,    from  period,   thus  shewing  either   that    in   th 

which  the  Cimeiform  characteFS  were  sub-  remote  age  there  must  have  been  an  Aii 

sequently  elaborated.  race  dwelling  on  the  Euphrates  among  t 

*  One    of   the  most  remarkable   results  Hamite  tribes,  or  that  (as  I  myself  thi 
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1.  7.  To  the  dynasty  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Medes  of 

BeixDsns,  and  which  is  represented  probably  in  the  Bible  by  the  race 

of  ^imrody  the  son  of  Cnsh  and  grandson  of  Ham,  the  two  earliest 

of  tloB  monumental  kings,  UruUi  and  Jlgi,  may  be  perhaps  assigned. 

Tbiese  kings  at  any  rate  were  the  founders,  as  it  would  seem,  of 

those  cities  which  in  Genesis  are  said  to  have  formed  the  kingdom 

of    ^imrod.     According  to  Berosus  the  chronological  limits  of  the 

dyTxasty  are  from  b.c.  2234  to  1976,  and  the  dates  obtained  from  the 

uisoriptions  are  in  agreement  with  thid  calculation.     At  the  latter 

date  tnere  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  a  break  in  the  line,  the 

foyal  fiunily  being  dispossessed  by  the  Chaldasans  who  seem  to  have 

eoaigrated  from  Susiana  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.     There  is 

tto    doubt  considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling  all  the  evidence, 

Ustorical  and  ethnological,  which  relates  to  this  period.     Berosus, 

for  instance,  terms  the  paramount  dynasty  which  began  to  reign  in 

J^c.  1976  "  Chaldaean,'*  while  the  local  kings,  who,  according  to  the 

'^ceived  chronology,  would  fell  within  the  period  of  the  dynasty  in 

question,  are  stated  in  Scripture  to  have  been  subordinate  to  Elam, 

^ie  nation  moreover  being  placed  in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of 

^oah,  with  Asshur  and  Aram  among  the  children  of  Shem,  while 

f'^o  inscriptions  of  Susa  are  to  all  appearance  Hamite,*  like  the  early 

^'^^criptions  of  Chaldeea.     There  was  not  perhaps   in   the   very 

^^J^'liest  ages  that  essential  linguistic  diflference  between   Hamite 

J^^  Semitic  nations  which  would  enable  an  inquirer  at  the  present 

^^^,  from  a  mere  examination  of  their  monumental  records,  to 

^^ticrmine  positively  to  which   family  certain  races  respectively 

"^Xonged.    Although,  for  example,  the  Hamite  language  of  Babylon, 

^^**^  probable)  the  diatinction  between  Arian,  Ionia,  with  whom  to  a  oertahi  extent  thej 

T^^^tic,  and  Turanian  tongues  had  not  been  amalgamated,  and   that  it  is    this    double 

^^^^oped  whoi    picture-writing    was    first  origin  which  gives  such  a  strange  character 

'    1  in  Chakiaai,  but  that  the  words  then  in  to  the  early  ethnography  of  the  country.   At 

indifferently    at  a    subsequent  any  rate,  idthough  the  great  mass  of  the  phi- 


^^^lod,  and  under  certain  modifications,  into  lological  tablets  i-eoovered   from   the  Royal 

^•^    three  great  fimiilies  among   which  the  Library  at  Nineveh  are  mere  bilingual  vo- 

■T^^goagw  of  the  world  were  di\ided.     It  is  cabukries  and   grammars  of  the  languages 

^^ny  rate  certain  that  the  Cuneiform  cha-  respectively  used  by  the  Semitic  inhabitants 

V^«en  have  usually  one  Arian  power — ^that  of  Assyria  and  the  Turanian  Akkad  of  Baby- 

^  one  power  answering  to  the  Arian  name  Ionia,  there  is  a  not  inconsiderable  class  of 

^  the   object  represented.     Compare  pur,  trilingual  tablets,  the  third  or  extra  column 

•  son,"  vis  and  nir,  "  a  man  "  xar  i^oxh^'f  being  devoted,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  pri- 

\the  primitive  root  being  is  or  ir,  and  the  v  mitive  Cushite  vocabulary,  which  was  proper 

*iid  H  being  Hamite   preformatives,  which  to  the  country  prior  to  the  Scythic  inunigra- 

Were  adopted  both  by  Semite  and  Arian  na-  tion.  The  grammatical  construction,  however, 

tioQs  aa  radicals ;  as  in  Latin,  vir,  vis ;  Sans,  of  the  earlkst  iustorical  inscriptions  is  Aoca- 

nri;  Assyr.,  nw,  &c) ;  also  nuxlf  "  a  house  ;*'  dian  rather  than  Cushite. 

ms,  **  a  road,"  &c.  &c.     To  this  it  must  be        *  The  inscriptions  of  Susa  for  the  most  part 

added  that  the  Akkad  tribe,  who,  although  belong  to  the  8th  century  B.C.,  the  kings 

not,  as  I  believe,  the  primitive  colonists  of  named  in   the   legends  being  contemporary 

Babylonia,  exercised  no  doubt  a  very  great  with  Sennacherib,  Sargon,  and  their  imme- 

infiueiice  on  the  vemacukur  language  of  the  diate  predecessors.     There  is,  however,  what 

country,  were  almost  certainly  of  Turanian  appears  to  be  a  date  in  the  long  inscription  of 

origin  as  distinguished  from  the  Hamite  or  Sutruk-Nakhunta  on  the  broken  obelisk  at 

Cfutdte  stock.     It  would  seem   indeed  that  Susa— two  sets  of  numbers  occurring  which 

wImo  the  Akkad  or  Burbur  first  came  down  may  be  read  as  2455  and  2465.     If  these 

£nom  Ararat  they  most  have  found  a  Cushite  numbers  are  really  chronological,  the  era 

population  already  in  posseadon  of  Baby-  referred  to  will  be  nearly  3200  years  u.c.    - 
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in  the  use  of  post-positions  and  particles,  and  pronominal  snffii 
approaches  to  the  character  of  a  Scythic  or  Turanian  rather  tha 
Semitic  tongue,  yet  a  lai^e  portion  of  its  vocabulary  is  absolut 
identical  with  that  which  was  afterwards  continued  in  Assyri 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  the  cognate  dialects,  and  the  verbal  fon 
tions,  moreover,  in  Hamite  Babylonian  and  in  Semitic  Assyr 
exhibit  in  many  respects  the  closest  resemblance.  We  must 
cautious,  therefore,  in  drawing  direct  ethnological  inferences  ft 
the  linguistic  indications  of  a  very  early  age.  It  will  be  &r  saj 
at  any  rate,  in  these  early  times  to  follow  the  general  scheme 
ethnic  afiBliation  which  is  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  €rene 
and  to  lay  as  little  stress  as  possible  on  presumed  affinities 
diversities  of  language. 

18.  Without  attempting  then  to  determine  whether  the  Eli 
ites  of  2000  B.C.,  who  spoke  a  Hamite  dialect  more  nearly  alliec 
the  Turanian  than  to  the  Semitic  tongues  of  after  i^es,  were  rei 
the  descendants  of  £lam  the  son  of  Shem,  or  whether  the  Bibl 
genealogy  does  not  rather  refer  to  some  primitive  race  which  ', 
inhabit^  Susiana  in  the  earliest  post-diluvian  period,  but  '. 
given  way  to  Hamite  colonists  before  the  opening  of  history, 
must  be  content  to  know  that  the  originiJ  Hamite  tribes  i 
wrested  Babylonia  from  the  Median  Scyths  in  the  23rd  cent 
B.a  were  in  their  turn  superseded  in  power  after  258  ye 
dominion  by  immigrants  from  Susiana  of  a  kindred  race  i 
founded  the  great  Chaldaean  empire  of  Berosus. 

19.  Of  these  immigrant  Chaldeean  Elamites  Chedor-laomer  i 
very  well  have  been  the  leader,  while  Amraphel  and  Arioch, 
native  kings  of  Shinar  and  Ellasar,  who  fought  under  his  ban 
in  the  Syrian  war  as  subordinate  chiefs,  and  Tidal  who  led  a  < 
tingent  of  Median  Scyths  belonging  to  the  old  noroade  populati 
may  have  been  the  local  governors  who  had  submitted  to  his  po 
when  he  invaded  Chaldsda.  There  would  be  no  historical  impr< 
bility  then  in  the  Kudur-mabuk  of  the  inscriptions  being  of 
immediate  family  of  the  Chedor-laomer  of  Scripture.     The  brick 

^  The  name  which  in  oar  version  of  Gene-  and  ligi,  for  these  monarchs  take  the  ti 

sis  appears  as  Tidai  is  rendered  in  the  Sept-  **  king  of  Kingi    Akkad^*  and    thej 

nagint  by  9apyiX,  the  second  letter  having  moreover  the  Aocadian  language  in  the 

been  read  as  1  rather  than  1,  and  the  y  being  scriptions,  while  the  subordinate  poaitb 

regarded  as  a  guttural.     Now  Tfrnr-gal  is^  Tidal  in  the  confederacy  under  Chedop-la 

pure  Aocadian  signifying,  **  the  great  Chief," '  shows  that  the  Turanian  nomades  we 

and  we  can  hardly  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  that  period  no  longer  the  dominant  n 

the  D^12  of  the  Hebrew  text,  represent  the  the  country.     It  is  proposed  then,  pe 

Akkad  of  the  inscriptions.   The  real  difficulty  further  reiearch,  to  identify  the  Medee 

then  seems  to  be  to  decide  at  what  period  held  sway  in  Babylonia  from  B.C.  24 

the  Akkad  immigration  into  Babylonia  took  2234  with  the  Burhir  or  Akkad  of  tl 

place ;  if  it  was  in  very  remote  antiquity — and  scriptions,  and  to  attribute  to  these  nor 

the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Accad  in  Gene-  colonists  the  first  civilization  of  the  con 

m  among  the  cities  of  Nimrod  is  strragly  in  They  may  have  found  picture  writing  al 

favour  of  such  a  supposition — ^then    these  established  among  the  primitive  Ciuhii 

Scythic  immigrants  may  very  well  be  held  habitants,  but  to  the  Aocad  immigrants 

to  represent  the  2^roastrian  Modes  of  Berosus,  the  Armenian  mountains  must  no  dou 

who  preceded  the  Chalda^ns.     It  is  manifest  assigned     the    Turanian    characier    d 

indeed  that  the  Akkad  tribe  must  have  been  language  which  prevailed  in  Babylonia, 

established  in  Babylonia  long  before  the  age  graduidly  replaced  by  a  Semitic  dialect 

of  the  two  earliest  monumental  kings  Uruhh  Assyria. 
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the  former  must  be  considerably  older  than  those  of  Jsmi-dagon,  and 
the  date  which  is  thus  obtained  is  not  long  after  that  ordinarily 
assigned  to  the  Exodus  of  Abraham.  The  title  borne  by  Kudur- 
mabuk  of  *'  Kuler  of  the  West,"  if  this  be  the  rightful  rendering  of 
the  words  apda  Martu,  may  have  been  adopted  in  memory  of  his 
predecessor's  conquest  of  Syria ;  and  although  the  invocation  to  ihe 
Moon-god  on  the  bricks  of  Mugheir,  and  the  epithets  applied  to  the 
temple  of  that  divinity,  identify  Kudur-mabuk  in  point  of  language 
and  religion  with  the  Hamite  monarchs  of  Hur,  who  both  followed 
and  preceded  him,  there  is  perhaps  sufficient  variation  in  his  legends 
from  the  standard  type  to  indicate  a  break  in  the  series,  such  varia- 
tion pointing  moreover  to  Elymais  as  the  country  from  which  the 
interruption  c€une.  Pending  further  research,  therefore,  it  is 
perhaps  allowable  to  assume  that  in  Kvdur-mabuk,  we  have  a  near 
descendant  of  the  Elamite  fuunder  of  the  second  Hamite  dynasty  of 
Babylon — ^termed  Chaldsean  by  Berosus  ; — and  we  may  venture  to 
ossif^  his  date  to  the  close  of  tibe  20th  century  b.c. 

20.  In  the  age  to  which  we  are  now  brought,  Semitism  as  a  dis- 
tinct Ethnic  element  seems  to  have  been  first  developed,  the  germ 
iiowever  in  its  crude  state  having  existed  long  previously  as  an 
ixitegral  portion  of  Hamitism.     This  age  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
peculiar  sense  the  active  period  of  Semitic   colonisation.     The 
J^hoenicians  removing  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  shores  of  the 
mediterranean,  and  the  Hebrew  Patriarch  marching  with  his  house- 
IzLoId  from  Chaldsea  to  Palestine,  merely  followed  the  direction  of 
t;he  great  tide  of  emigration,  which  was  at  this  time  setting  in  from 
'tjie  east  westward.     Semitic  tribes  were,  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, gradually  displacing  the  old  Cushite  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula.'    Assjrria  was  being  occupied  by  colonists  of  the  same 
oemitic  race  from  Babylonia — while  the  Aramssans  were  ascending 
^e  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  forming  settlements  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Syria.'    Even  the  expedition  of  Chedor-laomer  and  his 
<x>nfederate  kings,  although  the  force  was  composed  of  Hamite 
ixibes,  partook  probably  in  some  degree  of  the  same  character  of  a 
migratory  movement,  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  march 
of  2000  miles  would  have  been  undertaken,  especially  in  that  early 
age,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  plunder. 

21.  The  dynasty  which  continued  to  rule  in  the  land  from 
whence  all  these  lines  of  colonisation  radiated,  is  assigned  by 
Berosus  a  duration  of  458  years,  from  b.c.  1976  to  B.C.  1518 ;  and 
to  this  period  may  be  assigned  the  entire  list  of  the  kings  who  have 
been  mentioned  in  these  pages  as  the  successors  of  Kudur-mabuk, 
Little  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  inscriptions  with  regard  either  to 
their  foreign  or  their  domestic  history.     They  assume  in  their  brick 


*  Ethnologers    are    now   agreed  that  in  establishiiient  of  the  Jews  in  Paleflttine. 

Arabia  there  have  been  three  distinct  phases  ^  When  the  Aramsana  are  first  mentioned, 

of  colonisation— <lirst,  the  Cushite  occupa-  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  about  b.o.112(^ 

tbn,  recorded  in  Genesis  x.  7 ;  secondly,  the  they  are  found  to  be  settled  along  the  banks 

settlement  of  the   Joktanides,  described  in  of  the  Euphrates,  from  Babylon  to  Carche- 

rtnea  26-30  of  the  same    chapter;    and,  miah,  and  this  would  appear  to  have  been 

thirdly,theentranoe  of  the  lahmaelites,  which  their  true  habitat    throughout   the  entire 

i  haTe  been  nearly  synchronous  with  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
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legends  a  great  variety  of  territorial  titles ;  but  the  nomenclatare 
belongs  almost  exclusively  to  Chaldaea  and  Babylonia.  Among  the 
names  used,  the  most  common  are  Kiprat  arba,  or  the  four  races  (?)  • 
2.  Hur  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  or  Mugheir.)  3.  Larsa  (Ellasar,  or 
Senkeren).  4.  Huruk  (Erech,  or  Warha,^  5.  Kingi  Akhad  (Accad 
of  Grenesis).  6.  BcM^  or  Babylon  ;  and  7.  iVi^nir,  or  the  city  of 
Beliis  (the  Greek  BiXtri^  and  modem  Niffer),  Assryria  is  not  men- 
tioned in  one  single  legend,  nor  are  there  any  names  of  cities  or 
districts  which  can  be  supposed  to  belong  to  that  province.  £xcept 
indeed  for  the  notice  preserved  on  the  Cylinders  of  Tiglath  Pileser 
I.,  that  the  temple  of  Anu  and  Vtd  at  Asshur^  or  IRUh  Shergat^  had 
been  originally  founded  by  Shamas-Vul^  son  of  Ismi-dagon^*  we 
should  have  been  without  any  direct  evidence  that  the  Chaldcean 
kings  had  ever  extended  their  sway  over  the  country  which  adjoined 
Babylonia  on  the  north.  Such  an  extension  of  power  may  now  be 
assumed ;  but,  so  far  as  our  present  information  reaches,  it  would 
seem  as  if  Assyria  during  the  long  period  of  Chaldsean  supremacy 
had  occupied  a  very  inferior  position  in  the  political  system  of  the 
East.  Tlie  country  was  perhaps  governed  generally  by  Babylonian 
satraps,  some  of  whose  legends  seem  to  be  still  extant  ;*  but  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  furnish  the  Chaldsean  monarchs 
with  one  of  their  royal  titles. 

22.  The  state  of  Susiana  on  the  opposite  frontier  of  Chaldsea  must 
also  be  tak^n  into  the  account  in  estimating  the  power  of  the  great 
Hamitc  empire  on  the  lower  Euphrates.  There  we  have  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  legends,  both  on  bricks  and  slabs,  belonging  to  a 
series  of  kings,  who,  judging  from  their  language,  must  have  been 
also  of  a  Hamite  race.  The  character  employed  in  these  inscrip- 
tions is  almost  the  same  as  the  Hieratic  Chaldaean  of  the  early 
bricks,  but  the  language  seems  to  resemble  the  Scythic  of  the 
Achsemenian  trilingual  tablets  rather  than  the  Babylonian  primitive 
Chaldee.  Perhaps,  if  the  Hamite  languages  really  came  from 
Ethiopia,  they  bifurcated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
Western  branch  as  it  passed  through  Babylonia  merging  into  Semit- 
ism,  while  the  Eastern  branch  spread  into  Central  Asia  through 
Susiana,  and  became  developed  into  the  various  dialects  of  the 
Turanian  family.  These  Cushites,  whose  memory  would  seem  to 
have  survived  in  the  Greek  traditions  of  Memnon  and  his  Ethiopian 
subjects,  but  who  were  certainly  independent  of  the  monarchs  of 
Chaldaea  Proper,  have  been  passed  over  by  Berosus  as  unworthy  of  a 


■  The  four  races  which  thus  comprised  the        •  This  Shamas-Vul  may  be  thus   pre- 

early  population  of  Babylonia  were  probably  siimed  to  have  been  a  younger  brother  of 

Hamite,  Turanian,  Ahan,  and  Semitic,  and  IbH-arM-duma^  who  succeeded  Ismi-dagon  on 

the  four  kings  in  Genesis  xiv.  may  thus  per-  the  throne  of  Chaldsea. 
haps  represent  the  four  different  nationalities,         ^   Bricks    hare    been    found    at    Kileh- 

Chedor-laomer  being  the  king  of  Susiana  who  Shergaty  which  record  the  names  and  titles 

first  established  Hamite  or  Cushite  royalty  in  of  four  of  these    tributary    satraps.     The 

Babylonia,   Amraphel  and  Arioch,  as  their  legends,  as  might  be  expected,  are  of  the 

names  respectively  denote,  being  the  leaden  Babylonian   rather  than    of   the    Assyrian 

of  the  Semites  and  Arians,  and  Tidal  (or  type,  and  the   titles  belong  to  the   more 

Turgal)   being  the  chief  of  the  Turanian  humble  class  oi  dignities. 
Akkad. 
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place  in  his  liistorical  scheme ;  yet,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  works  of 
which  the  citadel  of  Susa  is  an  example,  or  from  the  extent  of  country 
over  which  the  Susian  monnments  are  found,*  they  could  hardly  have 
been  inferior  either  in  power  or  civilisation  to  the  Chaldseans  who 
ruled  on  the  Euphrates.* 

On  the  subject  of  the  Arabian  dynasty,  which,  according  to 
Berosus,  succeeded  the  Chaldseans  on  Uie  Euphrates,  nothing  certain 
has  been  ascertained  from  the  monuments.  The  names  of  the 
Arabian  kings  given  by  Syncellus,  belong  in  all  probability  to  the 
first  or  mythic  dynasty  of  Berosus,*  and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded 
as  determining  the  ethnic  affinity  of  the  line.  If  the  revolution  of 
B.C.  1518  was  similar  in  character  to  that  of  b.c.  1976,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  dynasty  involved  no  change  either  in  the  seats  of 
government,  or  in  the  religion  of  the  state ;  or  even  in  the  royal 
titles,  then  it  may  be  conceded  that  some  of  the  names  already 
enumerated  might  belong  to  the  family  in  question;  but  if  the 
transfer  of  power  from  the  hands  of  a  Chaldsean  to  those  of  an 
Arabian  tribe  was  accompanied,  as  we  should  reasonably  expect, 
by  the  adoption  of  an  Arabian  dialect  and  an  Arabian  religion,  then 
we  must  believe  the  third  historical  dynasty  of  Berosus  to  be 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  unrepresented  in  the  inscriptions.  The 
only  legend  indeed  which  bears  such  marks  of  individuality,  as 


'  Bricks  belonging  to  the  Susian  type, 
and  bearing  Scjthic  legends,  hare  been  found 
amid  the  ruina  of  Rishire  (near  Bwhire)  and 
Tiuarie  {Sirdf  of  the  Arabs),  and  in  all  pro- 
bability the  line  of  mounds  which  may  be 
traced  alonz  the  whole  extent  of  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  contain  similar 
relics. 

•  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark 
that  throughout  the  series  of  legends  which 
remain  to  us  of  the  king?  oi'  Ifur  and 
Akkad,  the  name  of  Chaldfea  never  onoe 
uocurs  in  a  single  instance.  It  would  be 
hazardous  to  assert,  on  the  strength  of  this 
negatire  evidence,  that  the  Chaldseans  had  no 
existence  in  the  country  during  the  »ge  in 
^juestion,  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  the  dominant  race  at 
the  time,  and  that  Berosus,  therefore,  in 
naming  the  dynasty  Chaldsean,  must  have 
used  that  term  in  a  geographical  rather 
than  an  ethnological  sense.  The  name  of 
Kaldai  for  the  ruling  tribes  on  the  lower 
Euphrates,  is  first  met  with  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  which  date  from  the  early  part 
of  the  9th  century  B.C.  In  deference,  how- 
ever, to  the  authority  of  Berosus  (which  is 
supported  by  the  Scriptural  noti(«s  of  "  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  "),  the  term  Chaldasan  is  ap- 
plied throughout  tiiese  notes  to  the  Cushite 
tribe  which  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated 
from  Susiana  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
in  the  20th  century  B.C. 

[Although  the  name  of  Chaldsean  is  never 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  inscriptions,  it  is 


almost  certain  that  it  was  well  known  to 
the  Akkad  or  Armenian  population  of 
Babylonia,  being,  in  fiict,  their  vernacular 
title  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  J/ur, 
and  simply  meaning  "the  Moon  race,"  so 
called  from  their  special  worship  of  the 
moon.  Khaldi  in  the  Armenian  Pantheon, 
which  was  that  of  the  Akkad  prior  to  their 
migration  to  the  south,  was  the  same  god  as 
Hur  in  Hamite,  Sin  in  Assyrian,  and 
Kamar  in  Arabian  mythology;  and  all 
these  names  seem  to  have  been  indifferently 
applied  to  the  great  southern  capital,  where 
the  Moon  god  was  worshipped  by  the  vari- 
ous races  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Eupolemus,  indeed, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Eusebius,  appears  to  have 
been  aware  that  Kamarina,  Uria,  and 
Chalda»  were  synonymous  terms,  though  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  lunar  etymology.  Com- 
pare the  passage  in  Cory's  Frag.  p.  57 : — 
iv  x6\*t  rris  Bo^vAwWos,  Kofiapiyriy  fiv 
rivar  \4yu¥  x6M¥  Oifpiriy^  tlvai  8i  fitBtp' 
laivtvofiivriv  XaXlaiw  ir6\tv,   ic.r.A. 

See  also  Book  vii.  Essay  iii.,  note  on 
§  4.— H.  C.  R.  1861.] 

*  Syncellus  gives  these  kings  in  immediate 
succesion  to  the  seven  primitive  Chaldseans, 
and  they  must  therefore,  as  it  would  seem, 
be  included  in  the  86  mythic  kings  of  Bero- 
sus. Two  of  the  Arabian  names,  moreover, 
seem  to  be  simply  Merodach  and  Ncbo,  the 
tutelaty  gods  respectively  of  Babylon  and 
Bonippa. — See  Cory's  Ancient  Fragments, 
p.  68. 
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may  distinguish  it  from  ibe  general  ChalcUean  series,  and  may  thus 
favour  its  attribution  to  the  Arabian  dynasty,  occurs  upon  a  brick 
(now  in  the  British  Museum)  that  was  foimd  by  Ker  Porter  at 
ilymary  which  was  in  all  probability  in  ancient  times  a  suburb  of  the 
city  of  Babylon.'  The  king,  whose  name  is  too  imperfect  to  be 
read,  is  there  called  ''  King  of  Babylon,''  nearly  after  the  titulary 
formula  of  the  old  Chaldeean  monardis,  but  the  invocational  passage 
refers  to  a  new  deity,  and  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  phrases 
seems  to  di£fer  from  that  which  is  followed  in  the  other  legends. 

The  Arabians,  it  is  highly  probable,  formed  an  important  element 
in  the  population  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley  fix)m  the  earliest 
times.  There  are  at  least  30  distinct  tribes  of  this  race  named  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  among  the  dwellers  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  and  under  the  later  kings  of  Nineveh,  the 
Yabbur  (modem  Jibbur),  and  the  Gurnhidu  (modem  Jumbuld)^  who 
held  the  marshy  countxy  to  the  south,  appear  to  have  been  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  Chaldseans  themselves  in  strength  and  numbers.' 
Ofi&ets  of  the  same  race  had  even  passed  in  the  time  of  Sargon 
beyond  the  mountain  barrier  into  Media,  where  they  held  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  territory,  and  were  known  as .  '*  the  Arabs  of  the 
East ;''  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  inscriptions,  either  direct  or 
inferential,  to  show  that  the  Arab  nation  ever  furnished  a  line  of 
kings  to  Babylonia,  and  the  unsupported  statement  of  Berosus  to 
that  effect  must  therefore  be  received  with  caution. 

At  the  close  then  of  the  Chaldsean  period,  or  possibly  after  an 
interval  of  Arabian  supremacy,  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred 
to  Assyria  (ab.  b.c.  1273),  and  the  new  period  commenced,  con- 
cerning which  it  is  proposed  to  treat  in  a  separate  chapter. — 
[H.C.E.]  

[*  See  Hist,  Ins.  No.  XXII.     The  inscrip-  porary  and  antagonist  of  Tiglath-Pileaer  I., 

tion  No.  XVII.  in  this  series  must  also  be  here  is,^that  the  father  of  the  king  ou  the  Warka 

noticed.    The  king*s  name  in  this  inscription  brick   seems  to  be  named  IHxi^Merodachf 

cannot  b^  distinctly  read  on  the  brick,  owing  and  in  the  Duck  Inscription  published  bj 

to  the  bad  condition  of  the  only  specimen  that  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  page  600;, 

has  been  yet  found,  but  the  groups  certainly  the  name  of  Babylon  in  the  title  giyen  to 

bear  a  singular  resemblance  to  a  royal  name,  this  same  king  Irba-Merodach  is  expressed 

clherwise  known  both  from  the  Inscription  by  monc^ams   which  never  i^^ply  to  the 

PI.  66,  No.  2,  and  from  the  fiunous  Baviaa  dty  in  question  in  the  earlier  reoonU.     Per- 

Inacription,  not  yet  published.     The  king  in  haps,  indeed,  the  same  title  is  found  with  the 

question  was  Merodach-iddin-akhi  (**  Mero-  modem  reading  for  Babylon  in  the  doubtful 

dach  gives  brothers"),  who  was  oontem-  groups  of  Une  7  of  No.  XVII. — ^H.  C.  R. 

porary  with  the  1st  TigUth-Pikser  of  A^  1861.] 

Syria    TB.C.    1110),    and  who  was    thus         Synoellus  has  given  a  aeries  of  Merodach 

posterior,  not  meiely  to  the  Chaldmui,  but  kings  at  the  head  of  his  Arabian  dynasty 

even  to  the   Arabian  dynasty  of  Berosus.  (Cory's  Frag.  p.  68),  and  the  names  we  are 

If   this    identification    should    be   correct,  now  discussing  may  possibly  belong  to  the 

serious  doubt  will  be  thrown  on  the  whole  same  family,  but  in  that  case  the  chronology 

chronological  scheme  as  put  forward  in  this  of  Bei-osus,  from  which  Synoellus  evidently 

easuy ;    for  the  brick  in  question,  which  drew,  must  be  fisiulty. 
oomes  from  the  Bowarieh  ruin  at  Warka,  is         ^  This  may  help  to  explain  the  statement 

to  all   appearance  of  equal  antiquity  with  of  Herodotus  (ii.  141),  of  which  Josephus 

those   of   Khammurabi  or  Punuipwriyas,  complains  (Ant.  X.  i.  §  4),  that  Sennacherib 

or  even  ^ith  those  of  the  Sin  series  of  kings  was  **  King  of  the  Ardbiana  and  Assyrians," 

who  preceded.      A    further    argument    in  as  well  as  the  yet  more  remarkable  paasage 

fiivour  of  the  attribution  of  the  legend  No.  where  his  army  is  termed  exclu8ivelj*'tDeho6t 

XVII.  to  MerodttcJi'iddin-akhi,  the  oontem-  of  the  ArabiaoB  "  (r^  *hpafiimw  trrpdroir). 
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ESSAY   VIL 

ON  THE  CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE. 

1.  Chronology  of  the  Empire.  Views  of  Ctedas.  2.  Opinion  of  Herodotiis.  3.  Of 
Beroaua.  4.  Probable  duration,  from  b.c.  1273  to  b.c.  747.  5.  Origin  of 
Aasyrian  independence.  6.  Earliest  kings — Bel-iush,  Pudii,  Vul-lush,  and 
Shatma-sar.  7.  Series  of  kings  from  the  Tiglath-Pileser  Cylinder.  8.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  9.  His  son,  Asshur-harU-pai,  10.  Break  in  the  line  of  kings.  Later 
monarchs  of  this  dynasty,  Asshur-iddmrokhi  and  his  descendants.  11.  Sarda- 
napalus  the  conqueror.  12.  His  palace  and  temples.  13.  Shalmaneeer,  the 
Black  Obelisk  king.  14.  General  view  of  the  state  of  Asia  between  b.o.  900 
and  B.C.  860.  15.  Syrian  campaigns  of  Shalmaneser  1.  16.  His  palace  at 
Nineveh.  17.  Shamas-  Vkil.  18.  Campaigns  otS/utmas-  Vul.  19.  VuNush  III.,  the 
Pul  of  Scripture  (?),  married  to  Semiramis.  20.  General  table  of  the  kings 
of  the  upper  dynasty.  21.  Lower  dynasty  of  Assyria — ^b.c.  747  to  b.c.  625. 
22.  .Reign  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  23.  Shalmaneser  II.— his  siege  of  Samaria. 
24.  Sargon — ^his  extensive  conquests.  25.  His  great  palace  at  Elhorsabad. 
26.  Reigu  of  Sennacherib —his  great  palace  at  Koyui^ik.  27.  His  military 
expeditions.  28.  Probable  length  of  his  reign.  29.  Second  expedition  of 
Sennacherib  into  Syria  —  miraculous  destruction  of  his  army.  30.  Senna- 
cherib murdered  by  his  sons.  31.  Reign  of  Esar-haddon.  32.  His  magni* 
ficent  palaeee.  33.  Asshut-buni-pal  II,  —  his  hunting  palace.  34.  Asshur-emit' 
ili,  the  Saracus  of  Berosus,  and  Sardanapalos  of  the  Greek  writers  (?)— his 
character.  35.  Fall  of  Nineveh.  36.  Chronological  Table  of  the  kings  of  the 
lower  dynasty.  37.  Duration  and  extent  of  the  empire.  38.  Genend  nature 
of  the  dominion.  '  39.  Frequency  of  disorders  —  remedies.  40.  Assyria  the 
best  specimen  of  a  kingdom-empire.  41.  Peculiar  features  of  the  dominion: 
(i)  ReUgiou^  character  of  the  wars,  (ii.)  Incipient  centralisation.  42.  Cha- 
racter of  the  civilisation  —  Literature  —  Art — ManufeMStures. 

1.  In  tlie  acceptance  of  the  whole  series  of  dates  obtainable  from 
Berosns  and  rtolemy  for  the  various  dynasties  which  ruled  in 
Babylon  from  the  commencement  of  the  Chaldaecui  Empire  in  b.c. 
2234  to  its  close  about  b.c.  1273,  there  is  implied  a  decision  in  a 
particular  way,  of  the  main  difficulty  in  Assyrian  chronology — the 
question,  namely,  whether  the  long  period  of  Ctesias,  or  the  short 
period  of  Herodotus,  should  be  adopted  as  the  true  chronological 
basis  of  that  ooimtry's  history.  Reasons  have  been  already  given 
for  distrusting  Ctesias  on  most  points  where  he  is  the  sole  authority ;' 
and  in  this  particular  matter  they  are  strengthened,  at  once  by 
internal  evidence  of  falsity  in  this  part  of  his  history,  and  by  the 
external  test  of  entire  disagreement  with  the  most  authentic  sources 
of  information.  The  long  date  of  Ctesias  is  irreconcilable  with 
Scripture,  at  variance  with  the  monuments,  and  contradictory  to 
the  native  historian  Berosus,  whose  chronological  statements  have 
recently  received  such  abundant  confirmation  from  the  course  of 
cuneiform  discovery ;  it  was  connected  in  his  writings  with  a  forged 
list  of  between  thirty  and  forty  kings,  whose  names  for  the  most 


1  See  the  Intrododory  Emj,  ch.  iii.  pp.  61-63. 
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part  betray  their  unreal  character  ;*  and  it  is  entirely  devoid  of 
confirmation  from  any  really  independent  writer.  It  may  therefore 
safely  be  discarded  as  a  pure  and  absolute  fiction ;  and  the  shorter 
chronology  of  Herodotus  and  Berosus  may  be  followed.  The  scheme 
of  these  writers  is  in  tolerable  harmony  with  the  Jewish  records, 
and  agrees  also  sufficiently  well  with  the  results  at  present  derivable 
from  the  inscriptions. 

Let  it  be  assumed  therefore  that  the  first  great  dynasty  of  Assyrian 
kings  covered  with  their  reigns  a  space,  not  of  1306  years  (as 
Ctesias  declared '),  but  of  520,  or  (more  exactly)  of  526  years,  as 
Herodotus  *  and  Berosus '  testified.  It  must  in  the  next  place  be 
determined  from  what  point  these  526  years  are  to  commence. 

2.  The  general  want  of  exactness  in  the  chronological  data  fur- 
nished by  Herodotus  has  been  already  noticed.*  Here  as  elsewhere 
his  numbers  are  incomplete,  and  we  cannot  do  more  than  approxi- 
mate to  the  opinion  which  his  researches  led  him  to  entertain  on 
the  subject.  As  it  happens,  however,  that  in  this  case  he  furnishes 
us  with  several  distinct  bases  from  which  to  calculate,  and  as  calcu- 
lations founded  on  these  various  bases  lead,  one  and  all,  to  very 
nearly  the  same  conclusion,  we  may  feel  tolerably  certain  what  the 
view  was  which  he  really  held,  though  it  is  nowhere  distinctly 
expressed  in  his  extant  writings/ 

Herodotus  evidently  connected  in  his  own  mind  the  foundatior^ 
of  the  Lydian  and  the  Assyrian  monarchies.  Had  the  name  oC 
Ninus,  or  that  of  Belus,  occurred  singly  and  separately  in  th^ 
genealogy  of  Agron,  we  shotdd  not  perhaps  have  been  justified  ii^»- 
assuming  that  the  >«'inus  or  the  Belus  of  other  historical  writer^^ 
was  intended.  But  the  occurrence  of  both  names  in  combinatioii^ 
in  that  remarkable  list,'  removes  all  reasonable  doubt  upon  thi^^ 
point,  and  makes  it  morally  certain  that  he  intended  to  represenfc^ 
Agron,  the  first  Lydian  king,  as  the  son  of  the  Ninus  who  wae^ 
the   mjrthic   founder   of  Nineveh.*     Now    it    has    been    already — 


'  The  Arian  names  of  Arias,  Xerxes,  Am-  History  "  of  Herodotus  (see  note  7  on  Book  i^ 
ramithres  or  Armamithres,  Mithrseiis,  &c.,  ch.  10ft),  we  should  not  be  left  to  form  con- 
can  have  Utile  business  in  a  list  of  AfiBjrian  jectures  or  calculations  on  this  point.  Few 
monarchs.  Equally  out  of  place  are  the  of  the  ravages  of  time  are  so  deeply  to  be 
Greek  names  of  Amyntas  and  Laosthenes.  lamented  as  the  almost  total  loes  of  this  in- 
Still   more  plainly   Bctitious  are  the  geo-  valuable  work. 

graphic    appellatives  —  Arabdlus,    Chalaiis,         "*  Herod,  i.  7.     (Comp.  Essay  i.  §  7.) 
l)er(^lus,  Ophrataeus,  and  Acraganes.     (See         '  Nin  appears  to  have  been  synonymous 

Essay   vi.   §    11,   note.)     [It  has  recently  in  the  Scythic  of  Babylon  with  Hel  in  the 

been  asserted  that  Ctesias  was  indebted  for  Semitic  of  Assyria,  both  terms  signifying 

the  greater  number  of  his  names  to  a  Per-  generally  "  a  lord,"  and  being  applied,  with 

sian  Pharmacopeia,  as  they  represent  for  the  some  ^tecific  qualiBcative  adjunct,  to  several 

most  part  well-known  Oriental  drugs ;  but  of  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon.     There  are 

an  imposture  of  this  sort  seems  almost  too  also  some  grounds   for  connecting   Agron 

gross  for  belief. — H.  C.  R.]  with  the  other  two  names,  and  for  supposing 

*  Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  21,  where,  however,  it  to  have  been  a  title  of  Bd-Merodach,  inas- 
the  MSS.  give  the  number  of  years  as  13()0 ;  much  as  the  great  mound  of  Babel  (Rich's 
but  this  is  to  be  corrected  from  Syncellus  Mujellibeh),  which  we  know  from  the  in- 
(p.  359,  C.)  and  Agathias  (ii.  25).  scriptions  to  have  been  a  temple  dedicated 

*  Herod,  i.  95.  ^  Beros.  Fr.  11.  to  Merodach   by  Nebuchadnezzar,  bears  in 

*  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  iii.  p.  89.  the  early  Talmudic  wiitings  the  remarkable 
^  No  doubt,  did  we  poeseas  the  **  AaByrian  designation  of  Tel-ffagrunieh,  or  the  Mound 
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ebown  *  that,  according  to  the  views  of  Herodotus,  Agron  mounted 
the  throne  in  about  the  year  B.C.  1229.  Ninus,  therefore,  his  fiatber, 
should  have  begun  to  reign  a  generation  earlier,  or  B.C.  1262.* 
Thus  the  520  years  would  appear  to  have  extended  (in  the  mind  of 
Herodotus)  from  about  B.C.  1262  to  B.C.  742. 

Again,  Herodotus  makes  the  520  years  end  with  a  revolt  of  the 
Medes,  preceding  by  a  certain  space  of  time,  which  is  not  defined, 
the  establishment  of  the  Median  monarchy  under  Deioces.  This 
last  event  he  placed  228  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  or 
B.C.  708.*  If  we  allow  a  generation  for  the  unestimated  interval 
which  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  intimates  to  have  been  of  some 
considerable  length,*  we  are  brought  to  almost  exactly  the  same 
result  as  that  already  obtained ;  since  the  520  years  would  on  this 
view  come  to  an  end  in  B.C.  741,  and  would  consequently  commence 
in  B.c.  1261. 

Further,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus  in  his  Babylonian  history, 
that  Semiramis,  who  is  described  as  a  Babylonian,  and  not  an 
Assyrian  queen,  lived  **  five  generations  "  before  Nitocris,*  whose 
reign  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  seems  to  represent  that  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.*  If  then  we  count  back  four  Herodotean  gene- 
rations^ (133  years),  from  B.C.  604,  which,  according  to  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  was  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are  brought 
to  B.C.  737,  as  a  time  when  Babylonian  independence  had  com- 
menced, and  the  Great  Assyrian  Empire  had  consequently  come  to 
an  end.  From  this  it  would  result  that  Herodotus  placed  the  close 
of  his  520  years  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  737,  and  their  commence- 
ment at  least  as  early  as  b.c.  1257. 

From  these  three  separate  and  independent  notices  we  may  con- 
fidently conclude  that  Herodotus  believed  the  Great  Assyrian 
Empire  to  have  been  founded  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  before  our  era,  and  pliaced  its  dissolution  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century. 

3.  Berosus,  as  reported  by  Polyhistor,"  terminated  his  period  of 


of  Agron.     The  term,  however,  has  not  jet  rels  throughout  Media — he  holds  this  office 

been  identified  in  tlie  inscriptions  either  as  a  for  some  time — then  resigns — anarchy  once 

title   or  epithet  applying  to  Merodach. —  more  follows — ^and  being  found  intolerable, 

[H.  C.  R.]  the   kingdom   is  at  hist  established.      AU 

1  See  Essiiy  i.  §  3.  these  chdnges  put  together  seem  to  require  a 

'  Dr.  Brandis  assumes  that  Ninus  would  tolerably  long  space, 

be  placed   by   Hero<lotus  52   years  before  *  Herod,  i.  184. 

Agron,   because  that   was  the  number  of  '  Nitocris  is  the  wife  of  a  Labynetos, 

years  assigned  to  the   reign  of  Ninus  by  who    probably  represents    Nebucbuluezzar 

Ctesias  (Her.  Assyr.  Temp.  Emend,  p.  3;.  himself;  and  Herodotus  perhaps  reganls  her 

But  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  sup-  as  reigning  both  conjointly  with   him  and 

posing  that  Ctesias  and  Herodotus,  who  dif-  also  a^r  his  decease.     Her  great  works  in-  ' 

fered  in  almost  all  their  dates,  would  have  dicate  a  long  and  prosperous  re<gn,  such  as 

agreed  in  this.  no  monanh  enjoyed  between  Nebuchadnezzar 

'  Cf.  Essay  iii.  §  7,  note  *.  and  Nabonidus. 

*  The  Medes  first  experience  for  some  con-  7  Herodotus  always  reckons  inclusively, 
nderable  time  the  evils  of  anarchy — Deioces  and  would  therefore  only  place  three  genera- 
then  sets  himself  to  get  a  character  for  tions  between  the  death  of  Semiramis  and 
justice— he  succeeds  afler  a  while — is  made  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nitocris. 
judge  in  his  village — his  fame  grows — by  *  See  his  Fragments  in  Miiller's  Fragm. 
degrees  he  becomes  the  arbiter  of  all  quar-  Hist  Gr.  voL  ii.  p.  503,  Fr.  11. 

2  B  2 
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626  years  with  tlie  accession  of  Phulus  or  Pnl,  whom  Eusebins 
identifies  with  the  Pul  of  Scripture."  The  date  of  Pnl  is  deter- 
mined by  the  synchronism  of  Menahem,*  to  about  B.C.  770-760. 
If  Polyhistor  then  has  rightly  reported  Berosus,  he  would  seem  to 
have  placed  the  rule  of  his  first  Assyrian  dynasty  about  a  genera- 
tion earlier  than  the  time  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  his  Great 
Empire.  It  may  be  doubted  however  whether  Polyhistor  has  not 
misreported  Berosus,  or  Eusebius  misreported  Polyhistor.  There 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  important  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  the  scriptural  Pul  was  the  last  pf  a  dynasty.*  And  it  is  very 
possible,  or  rather  very  probable,  that.  Berosus  really  represented 
him  in  this  light,  and  included  his  reign  in  the  526  years  of  his 
seventh  dynasty.  In  this  case  the  chronological  views  of  the  Grecian 
and  Babylonian  historians  must  have  agreed  very  closely  indeed,  for 
Pul*s  reign  seems  to  have  terminated  at  B.C.  747,*  the  date  so  well 
kno^^Ti  in  Babylonian  history  as  the  "  era  of  Nabonassar."  Berosus 
may  therefore  not  have  differed  from  Herodotus  by  more  than  five 
or  six  years  for  the  termination,  and  eleven  or  twelve  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  the  greater  difference  in  the 
latter  case  being  consequent  upon  the  use  by  Herodotus  of  a  round 
number.  And  it  cannot  but  be  suspected  that  the  entire  disagree- 
ment, so  to  call  it,  might  have  disappeared,  had  Herodotus  in  his 
**  Muses "  condescended  to  greater  preciseness,  or  had  we  still 
possessed  that  other  work  of  his,  in  which  he  expressly  treated  of 
the  "  History  of  Assyria." 

4.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  620 
or  526  years  of  these  two  writers  are  to  be  coimted  back  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  the  probable  starting-point 
is  the  well-known  historical  era  at  which  Babylon  established  a 
qua9i  independence,  viz.  B.C.  747,  the  "  era  of  Nabonassar." 

6.  Concerning  the  origin  of  Ajisyrian  independence,  nothing  can 


*  Chron.  Can.  I.  v.  p.  18,  ed.  Mai.     It  ^ye^^ct/crc  y4y€i  tus  is   ^ofSa^dwaXow, 
■  is  curious  to  find  Pul  called  "  king  of  the  Agath.  ut  supra).     Thus  they  knew,  of  only 

Chaldceans  "  (Chaldaeoruin  r^em),  when  he  one  great  change  of  dynasty  in  Aatiyria,  and 

was  really  an  Assyrian  monarch.     Perhaps  they  placed  it  immediately  after  Beleus,  or 

Polyhistor    here    too    misreported  his  au-  Belochns.       In    the    monuments    Tiglath- 

thority.  Pileser,  who  is  almost  certainly  the  successor 

*  2  Kings  XV.  19.  According  to  Clinton,  of  Pul  (see  2  Kings  xv.  19-29),  omits  to 
Menahem  reigned  from  B.C.  770  to  B.C.  700  record  the  name  of  his  father,  a  sure  indica- 
(F.  H.  vol.  i.  pp.  325-6).  I  do  not  con-  tion  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  new  dy- 
sider  that  the  Scriptural  dates  can  be  fixed  nasty.  For  further  evidence  on  this  point 
with  minute  accuracy,  or  that  the  numbers  see  the  letter  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the 
have  always  come  down  to  us  uncomipted ;  Athenspum,  No.  1377. 

but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mena-  >  Tiglath-Pileser  records  his  taking  tri- 

hem  reigned  nearly  at  this  period.  bute  from  Samaria  in  his  eighth  year  (vide 

'  Bion  and  Polyhistor  placed  the  extinc-  infra,  p.  384).     Now  this  event  appears  to 

tion  of  the  line  of    Ninus  under  Belefls  have  preceded  by  a  very  short  interval  the 

(Agath.  ii.  25,  p.  119),  who  is  undoubtedly  conspiracy  of  Hoshea,  which  seems  to  be  re- 

the   Belochus  of  Syncellus    and    Eusebius.  lated  as  its  result  (2  Kirgs  xr.  30).  Hoehea's 

They  said  that  he  was  succeeded  by  Bel6-  conspiracy  was  m  B.C.  737  or  738  (Clinton's 

taras  fin  whose  name  nuiy  perhaps  be  traced  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  326,  App.).     If  we  place 

the  second  element  of  Tiglath-Pileser),  and  the   invasion  of  Tiglath- Pileser  two  yeaw 

that  the  crown  continued  in  his  family  till  earlier  (B.C.  740),  the  first  of  TigUth-IV 

Sardanapalos  (r^y    fiaa[\9iw  r^  oUti^  leser  would  be  B.O.  747. 
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"be  said  to  be  known.  We  seem  to  have  evidence  of  tlie  inclusion 
of  Assyria  in  the  dominions  of  the  early  Babylonian  kings,  but  the 
time  when  she  shook  oflf  this  yoke  and  became  a  free  country  is 
quite  uncertain,  and  can  only  be  very  roughly  conjectured.  Per- 
haps it  is  most  probable  that  during  the  troubles  caused  by  an 
Arabian  conquest  of  Chaldsea  and  Babylonia,  towards  the  clos^  of 
the  sixteenth  century  B.C.,  the  Assyrians  found  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  their  subjection,  and  establishing  a  separate  sove- 
reignty. However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  about 
the  year  B.C.  1273,  Assyria,  which  had  previously  been  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  country,  became  one  of  the  leading  states 
of  the  East,  possessing  what  Herodotus  not  improperly  terms  an 
Empire,*  and  exercising  a  paramount  authority  over  the  various 
tribes  upon  her  borders.  The  seat  of  government  at  this  early 
time  appears  to  have  been  at  Asshur,  the  modem  KUeh-Sherghat^ 
on  the  light  bank  of  the  Tigris,  sixty  miles  south  of  the  later 
capital,  Nineveh.  At  this  place  have  been  found  the  bricks  and 
fragments  of  vases  bearing  the  names  and  titles  of  (apparently) 
the  earliest  known  Assyrian  kings,  as  well  as  bricks  and  pottery 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  satraps,  who  seem  to  have  ruled  the 
country  during  the  time  of  Babylonian  ascendancy.*  This  too  is 
the  city  at  which  Shamas-Vul,  the  son  of  the  Babylonian  king, 
Jsmi-dagonj  erected  (about  B.C.  1840)  a  temple  to  tiie  gods  Anu 
and  Vol  ;•  so  that  it  may  with  much  probability  be  concluded  to 
have  been  the  capital  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Babylonian 
dominion. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  first  kings,  it  is  necessary  to  discard  alto- 
gether the  fables  of  Ctesias  and  his  followers.  Ninus,  the  mythic 
founder  of  the  empire,  and  his  wife  Semiramis,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  real  historical  personages,  nor  indeed  as  belonging  to 
Assyrian  tradition  at  all,  but  as  inventions  of  the  Greek  writers.' 
The  Babylonian  historians,  as  we  are  told  by  Abydenus,*  ignored 
altogether  the  existence  of  any  such  monarchs.  The  earliest  known 
king  of  Assyria  is  a  certain  Bel-lush,  who  is  the  first  of  a  con- 
secutive series  of  four  monarchs,  proved  by  the  bricks  of  Kileh- 
Shergfiat  to  have  borne  sway  in  Assyria  at  a  time  when  its  con- 
nexion with  Babylonia  had  not  long  ceased.  These  kings,  whose 
names  are  read  very  doubtfully  as  Bel-lmh,  PndU,  Vul-lush,  and 
^halma'sar^  or  ShcUma-ris,  and  who  take  the  title  only  assumed 
by  independent  princes,  may  possibly  be  actually  the  earliest  of 
the  entire  series,  and  in  that  case  would  be  likely  to  have  covered 
with  their  reigns  the  space  between  b.c.  1273,  and  b.c.  1200.*    No 


*  Herod,  i.  95.  between  this  name  and  the  Scriptural  Nim- 
'  Supra,  Essay  vi.  §  21,  note^.  rod.    Semiramis  is  a  possible  name  for  an 

•  Ibid.,  §  2,  note*,  and  §  6.  [There  is  Assyrian  Queen;  but  the  only  known  Semi- 
no  pocritive  evidence  that  the  fsmi-dagon  of  ramis  of  Assyrian  history  is  the  wife  of  Vul- 
KUeh^Sherghat  is  the  same  with  the  /»m^-  lush  111.,  whose  date  corresponds  fairly 
dagon  of  Mngheir^  but  there  is  much  enough  with  that  of  the  Semiramis  of  Hero- 
to    render    the    identification    probable. —  dotus,     (Vide  infra,  p.  382.) 

H.  C.  R.]  •  Fr.  11. 

'  Concerning  the  word  Ninus,  see  above,         •  The  legends  of  these  kings  have  been 

pige  370,  note  '.    No  real  oonneiion  exists  published  in  the  new  series  of  British  Mu* 
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historical  events  can  be  distinctly  assigned  to  this  period.'  The 
kings  SLve  known  only  by  their  legends  upon  bricks  and  vases, 
which  have  been  found  at  but  one  single  place,  viz.,  KUeh-Sherghat^ 
and  which  are  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  archaic  type  of  the 
writing,  and  the  intermixture  of  early  Babylonian  forms  with  others 
which  are  purely  Assyrian.  It  is  on  this  ground  especially  that 
they  are  assigned  to  the  commencement  of  the  empire,  when  traces 
of  Babylonian  influence  might  be  expected  to  show  themselves; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  may  possibly  belong  to  a  time 
about  150  years  later,  when  Babylonia  once  more  made  her  power 
felt  in  Assyria,  a  Chaldaean  monarch  defeating  the  Assyrians  in 
their  own  country,  and  carrying  oflf  in  triumph  to  Babylon  the 
sacred  images  of  their  gods.* 

7.  The  series  of  kings  which  is  probably  to  be  placed  next  to  this, 
consists  of  six  monarchs  forming  a  continuous  line,  and  reigning 
from  about  b.c.  1200  to  B.C.  1050,  the  crown  during  this  period  de- 
scending without  a  break  from  father  to  son.  Of  these  kings  the 
names  of  the  first  five  are  recorded  on  the  famous  KilehSherghat 
cylinder,*  the  earliest  document  of  a  purely  historical  character 
which  has  as  yet  been  recovered  by  the  researches  pursued  in 
Mesopotamia.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  the  fifth  king  of  this  series, 
records  on  this  cylinder  his  own  annals  during  the  first  five  years 
of  his  reign,  concluding  his  account  by  a  glorification  of  his  an- 
cestors, whom  he  traces  back  to  the  fourth  degree.  The  few 
particulars  which  are  given  in  this  slight  sketch,  form  almost  the 
whole  that  is  known  at  present  of  the  kings  in  question,  whose 
names  it  is  proposed  to  read  as  Ninip-pal-kura,  Assfiur-daha-U,  MutaggH- 
nabu,  and  Asshur-ris'ilim,  Of  the  first  of  these,  whose  name  is  even 
more  than  ordinarily  uncertain,  it  is  related  that  he  was  ^^  the  king 
who  first  organised  the  country  of  Assyria,"  and  '*  established  the 
troops  of  Assyria  in  authority  ;"  from  which  expression,  as  well  as 
from  his  being  the  last  monarch  in  the  list,  he  may  perhaps  be 
fairly  viewed  as  the  founder  of  the  line,  and  possibly  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  His  son,  Asshur-daha-tl,  besides  **  holding  the 
sceptre  of  dominion,"  and  *'  ruling  over  the  people  of  Bel,"  is  only 
said  to  have  **  obtained  a  long  and  prosperous  life."  Later,  however, 
in  the  same  inscription,  it  is  mentioned  that  this  king  took  down 
the  great  tomple  of  Anu  and  Vul  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  which  was  at  the 
time  in  an  imsound  condition.*  Of  the  third  king,  MutaggU-nabUy 
nothing  more  appears  than  that  he  *'  was  established  in  strength  in 
the  government  of  Assyria ;"  but  of  the  fourth,  Asshur-ris-ilim,  the 
father  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  it  is  recorded  that  he  was,  like  his  son, 
a  conqueror.     Asshur-ris-ilim  is  **  the  powerful  king,  the  subduer  of 


seum  Cuneiform  Inscription,  edited  by  Sir  '  Supra,  Essay  vi.  §  2,  note  ^ 

H.  Kawlinson,  PI.  6,  Nos.  III.  and  IV.  ■  Of    this    cylinder,   or  to   speak  more 

*  A  king  allied  Sh(ii>namp-sar,  or  SKal-  strictly,  octagonal  prism,  several  duplicates 

manu'Hs   ( query ^  Shalmaneser  ?),  is  men-  have  been  found,  5ie  inscription  being  the 

tioned  as  tlie  founder  of  Calah  {Nimrud)  in  same  on  all  with  unimportant  variations, 

a  late  injicription.     This  may  perhaps  be  See  the  new  British  Museum  series,  Pkttt 

the  4th  monarch  of  the  Kileh-Sherghat  series,  9  to  1 G. 

whose  name  is  almost,  though  not  (^uite,  the  ^  See  Essay  yi.  §  2,  note  *• 
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foreign  countries,  he  who  reduced  all  the  lands  of  the  Magian  (?) 
world  " — expressions  which  are  no  doubt  exaggerated,  but  which, 
contrasted  with  the  silence  of  the  inscription  with  respect  to  any 
previous  conquests,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  tEds  monarch 
who  first  began  those  aggressions  upon  the  neighbouring  nations, 
which  gradually  raised  Assyria  from  the  position  of  a  mere  ordinary 
kingdom,  to  that  of  a  mighty  and  flourishing  empire.* 

8.  The  annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  which  furnish  this  account  of 
his  ancestry,  extend  (as  has  been  already  observed)  over  the  space 
of  five  years.  During  this  period,  besides  rebuilding  the  temple, 
which  60  years  previously  had  been  taken  down  by  his  great- 
grandfather, he  claims  to  have  extended  his  conquests  over  a  large 
part  of  Cappadocia,  over  Syria,  and  over  the  Median  and  Armenian 
mountains.  In  Cappadocia,  and  the  region  intervening  between 
that  country  and  Assyria  Proper,  the  enemy  against  which  he  has 
to  contend  is  the  people  called  Nairi,  This  nation  was  at  the  time 
divided  into  a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes,  each  under  its  own  chief, 
and  was  conquered  in  detail  by  the  Assyrian  monarch.  The  Syrians, 
or  Aramaeans,  whom  he  subdued,  dwelt  along  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates  from  Tsukha  (the  Shoa  of  Scripture  •),  which  was  on  the 
confines  of  Babylon,  to  Carchemish,  which  was  near  the  sito  occupied 
in  later  times  by  the  city  of  Mabog^  or  Hierapolis.  The  Armenian 
mountains  appear,  as  in  the  later  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  under  the 
name  of  Muzr  (Misraim),  thereby  perhaps  corroborating  the  testi-  ^ 
inony  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  connexion  of  the  Colchians  with  the 
lE^yptians.  The  date  of  these  wars  is  capable  of  being  fixed  with 
«n  approach  to  accuracy,  by  the  help  of  a  rock-inscription,  set  up 
'by  fBennacherib  at  Bavian,  in  which  a  Tiglath-Pileser,  whom  there 
is  every  reason  to  regard  as  the  monarch  whose  acts  we  are  here 
considering/  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  Assyrian  throne  418  years 
hefore  Sennacherib's  10th  year.  As  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  falls 
certainly  towards  the  close  of  the  8th,  or  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century,  we  may  confidently  assign  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  12th  century  B.C.     This  date  accords  satisfectorily  with 


^  The  following  \s  a  translation  of  the  his  reliance  on  the  great  gods,  and  thus  ob- 

genealogical  portion  of  this  important  docu-  tained  a  pros-perous  and  long  life- 
meat  : —  "  The  beloved  son  of  Ninip-pal-kura,  the 

^  Tiglath-Pileser,   the  illustrious  prince,  king  who  first  organised  the  country  of  As* 

whom  Asshur  and  Hercules  have  eialted  to  syria,"  &c  &c. 

the  utmost  wishes  of  his  heart,  who  has        *  Ezekiel  xxiii.  2S.      Compare  also  the 

pursued  after  the  enemies  of  Asshur,  and  Shuhite  of  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Sohene 

has  subjugated  all  the  earth —  of  the  Peutingerian  Tables,  which  adjoins  on 

"  The  son  of  Asshur-ris-ilim,  the  powerful  Babylonia, 
king,  the  subdner  of  foreign  countries,  he  who        ^  M.  Oppert  regards  the  Tiglath-Pileser 

has  reduced  all  the  lands  of  the  Magian  (?)  of  the  Bavian  mscription  as  a  ditferent  mon- 

world—  arch  from  the  Tiglath-Pikser  of  the  Sherghat 

**  The  grandson  of  Mutaggil-nabu,  whom  Cylinders.     He  gives  the  succession  thus : — 

Asshur  the  great  lord  aided  according  to  the  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  Sardanapalus  I.  {Asshur^ 

wishes  of  his  heart,  and  established  in  strength  bani-p(ii),  TigUth-Pileser  1 1.,  &c.    (Kapport 

in  the  government  of  Assyria —  k  son  Excellence  M.  le  Ministre  de  I'lnstruo 

"  The  glorious  offspring  of  Asshur-daha-il,  tion,  p.  43.)     But  there  are  no  grounds  for 

who  held  the  sceptre  of  dominion,  and  ruled  this  distmction,  which  is  at  any  rate  purely 

over  the  people  of  Bel,  who  in  all  the  works  conjectural, 
of  his  hands  and  the  deeds  of  his  life  placed 
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tho  discovered  dynastic  lists,  and  the  supposed  era  of  the  foundation 
of  the  monarch  J  ;  for  allowing  the  eight  kings  anterior  to  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  to  have  reigned  twenty  years  apiece,  which  is  a  {ait 
average,  and  taking  B.C.  1273  for  the  first  year  of  the  monarchy,  we 
should  have  b.c.  1113  for  the  accession  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  The 
inscription  of  Sennacherib  also  furnishes  us  with  some  additional 
and  very  important  historical  fects  belonging  to  this  reign — the 
invasion,  namely,  of  Assyria  at  this  time  by  Merodach-idcHn-akhi^  ^^  ^)f 
Babylon,  his  defeat  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  his  triumphant  removal 
of  the  images  of  certain  gods  from  Assyria  to  his  own  capital.  We 
learn  from  this  record  that  Babylon  not  only  continued,  to  the 
close  of  the  12th  century,  independent  of  Assyric^  but  was  still  the 
stronger  power  of  the  two — the  power  which  was  able  to  take  the 
offensive,  and  to  ravage  and  humiliate  its  neighbour. 

9.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Asshur-hani-pcd  I, 
No  particulars  are  known  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  of  whom  one 
single  record  only  has  been  as  yet  discovered,  which  is  a  dedicatory 
inscription  containing  his  name,  together  with  that  of  his  &ther, 
Tiglath-Pileser,  and  his  grandfather,  Asshur-ris-ilm,  It  is  found  on 
a  mutilated  female  statue,  probably  of  the  goddess  Astarte,  which 
was  disinterred  at  Koyimjik,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

10.  At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  a  break  occurs  in 
the  line  of  kings  famished  by  the  monuments,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible at  present  to  fill  up,^  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
of  very  long  duration.  Asshur-iddin-akhi^  the  next  known  king  to 
Asshur-bani-pd  /.,  is  thought  to  have  ascended  the  throne  about  the 
year  b.c.  1050,  being  thus  a  contemporary  of  David.  He  is  known 
only  as  the  repairer  of  certain  buildings  at  Kileh-Sherghcttj  which  Con- 
tinued to  receive  additions  from  monarchs  who  were  his  successors, 
and  probably  his  descendants.  These  monarchs,  whose  names  may 
be  given  as  Asshur-dan-U,  Vul-htsh  JL,  and  Tigulti-Ninipy  form  a  line 
of  direct  descent,  which  may  be  traced  on  without  interruption  to 
the  accession  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  the  king  of  that  name  whose 
actions  are  recorded  in  Scripture.  They  continued  to  reside  and  to 
repair  the  buildings  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  but  have  left  no  evidence  of 
conquests  or  greatness.* 

1 1.  Tigulti'Ninip,  the  last  of  the  KUeh-Sherghat  series,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Asshur-idanni-pal,  or  Sardanapalus,  who  appears  to  have 
transferred  the  seat  of  empire  from  Kileh-Sherghat,  which  had  been 


®  M.  Oppert  ventures  to  fill  up  the  break  cession  of  the  kings  as  recorded  on  contem- 

with  the  names  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  Belo-  porary   monuments ;    but   M.  Opi^rt    am 

chus  I.,  Belitaras,  and  Shalmaneser  I.,  whom  hardly  be  said  to  have  offered  a  very  aatb- 

he  represents  as  reigning  from  B.C.  1122  to  factory  explanation  of  the   di^^crepant  ac- 

li.C.    1050.     He  applies  the  narrative  of  counts.     (See  the  Rapport,  &c,  pp.  44,  45.) 

Agathias  concerning  Belochus  and  Belitaras  •  Tuptlti-Ninipf  however,    is   mentioned 

to  this  period,  identifying  the  latter  with  a  with  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  in  the  annals  of  the 

certain  Bel-kapi  (or,  according  to  him,  Bel-  great  Sardanapalus  on  the  Nimrud  mono- 

kat-iriissou),  who  is  mentioned  in  an  iuacrip-  lith,  among  the  warlike  anc^tors  of  that 

tion  of  the  great   Vul-huh  as  **  the  founder  king  who  had  carried  their  arms  into  the 

of  the  empire."     This  inscription  presents  Armenian  mountains,  and  there  set  up  steles 

certainly  considerable  difficulties,    since    it     to  commemorate  their  conquests. [H.  C.  R.] 

differs  greatly  from  the  apparent  actual  sue- 
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the  Assyrian  capital  hitherto,  to  Calah,*  the  modem  Kimrud,  a  posi- 
tion abont  40  miles  further  to  the  north,  near  the  junction  of  the 
greater  Zab  with  the  Tigris,  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the 
stream.  The  circumstances  which  induced  this  change  are  unknown ; 
but  it  may  probably  have  been  connected  with  the  extension  of  the 
empire  towards  Armenia,  rendering  a  movement  of  the  govern- 
mental centre  in  the  same  direction  expedient  Certainly  Asshur- 
idanni-pal,  who  seems  to  be  the  warlike  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks, 
was  a  great  conqueror.  In  his  annals,  which  have  come  down  to 
us  in  a  very  complete  condition,*  it  is  apparent  that  he  carried  his 
arms  far  and  wide  through  Western  Asia,  from  Babylonia  and 
Chaldaea  on  the  one  side,  to  Syria  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  other.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  latter  quarter  that 
his  most  permanent  and  important  conquests  were  effected.  Sarda- 
napalus styles  himself  ''  the  conqueror  from  the  upper  passage  of 
the  Tigris  to  Lebanon  and  the  Great  Sea,  who  has  reduced  imder 
his  authority  all  countries  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  thereof."'  In  his  Syrian  campaign,  which  is  recorded  at 
length,  not  only  in  the  general  inscription,  but  also  on  the  votive 
B^U  and  Lion  which  he  set  up  at  Calah  on  his  return  from  it,  he 
took  tribute  from  the  kings  of  all  the  principal  Phoenician  cities,  as 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus :  among  the  rest,  probably  from 
Eth-baal,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  the  father  of  Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab. 
He  also  received,  while  in  Southern  Syria,  a  present  of  rare  animals 
from  the  King  of  Egypt. 

12.  Sardanapalus,  the  son  of  Tigviti-Ninip,  is  the  first  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  of  whose  grandeur  we  are  able  to  judge  by  the 
remains  of  extensive  buildings  and  sculptures  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  North-West  Palace  at 
Nimrud,  which,  next  to  that  of  Sennacherib  at  Koyunjik,  is  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Assyrian  edifices.  A  large  * 
portion  of  the  sculptures  now  in  the  British  Museum  are  from  this 
building.  It  was  a  structure  nearly  square,  about  360  feet  in  length, 
and  300  in  breadth,^  standing  on  a  raised  platform,  overlooking  the 
Tigris,  with  a  grand  fa9ade  to  the  north  fronting  the  town,  and 
another  to  the  west  commanding  the  river.  It  was  built  of  hewn 
stone,  and  consisted  of  a  single  central  hall,  more  than  120  feet  long 
by  90  wide,  probably  open  to  the  sky,  round  which  were  grouped  a 
number  of  ceiled  chambers,  some  larger  and  some  smaller,  generally 
communicating  with  one  another.  The  ceilings  were  of  cedar, 
brought  apparently  from  Mount  Lebanon ;  *  the  walls  were  panelled 
to  a  certain  distance  from  the  floor  by  slabs  of  alabaster,  ornamented 
throughout  with  bas-reliefs,  above  which  they  were  coated  with 


*  Calah  was  founded  (as  above-mentioned,  xvi.  p.  361. 
p.  374,  note  *)  by  a  certain  Shalmanusar,  or         ♦  See  the  plan  of  Mr.  Lajard  (Nineveh 

Slialmanuris,  poasibly  the  last  king  of  the  and  Babylon,  opp.  p.  655).     The  palace  of 

rly  KUeh-Sherghat  aeries ;  but  it  aeems  to  Sennacherib  at  Koyunjik  seems  to  have  been 


have  been  a  mere  second-rate  dty  until  the  a  square  of  nearly  600  ^t.     (Ibid.,  plan 

BKn  of  Asshur-idanni-pal.  fiidng  p.  ""  " 

'  See  the  British  Museum  Scries,  Plates        '  Laya 

7  to  26.  in  this  pal 

*  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch.  p.  357.) 


reien  of  Asshor-idanni-pal.  fiidng  p.  67.) 

'  See  the  British  Museum  Scries,  Plates        •  Layard,  p.  356.     The  wood  discovered 
17  to  26.  in  this  palace  was  ahnoet  all  cedtur.     (Ibid., 
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plaster.  The  smaller  chambers  were  frequently  dark ;  the  larger 
ones  were  lighted  either  by  openings  in  the  roof,  or  by  apertures  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  wall  near  the  ceiling.  The  floors  were  paved 
with  slabs  of  stone,  often  covered  with  inscriptions.  A  close 
analogy  has  been  pointed  out  between  this  style  of  building  and  the 
great  edifices  of  the  Jews,  as  described  in  Scripture  •  and  by  Joee- 
phus,^  the  Jewish  kings  having  in  all  probability  borrowed  their 
architecture  from  Assyria.  The  dimensions  however  of  the  palace 
of  Solomon  fell  h,r  short  of  those  of  the  great  Assjrrian  monarchs.' 

Besides  his  palace  at  Calah,  Sardanapalus  built  temples  there  to 
Asshur  and  Merodach,  which  stood  upon  the  same  platform,  adjoin- 
ing the  wall  of  the  city.  He  also  built  at  least  one  temple  at 
Kineveh  itself,  which  however  had  not  yet  reached  to  the  dignity  of 
a  metropolitan  city.  This  temple  was  dedicated  to  Beltis,  a  deit7 
worshipped  both  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon.* 

13.  Sardanapalus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ShaimanU'Sar^  or  Shal- 
maneser  I.,  the  great  monarch  whose  deeds  are  recorded  on  the 
black  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum.     This  prince,  who  reigned  • 
above  thirty- one  years,  was  engaged  either  personally  or  by  a 
favourite  general/  in  a  perpetual  series  of  expeditions,  of  which  a 
brief  account  is  given  upon  the  obelisk,  the  details  being  apparently 
reserved  for  the  colossal  bulls,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  usual 
dedication  after  a  victory.     These  expeditions  do  not  fall  into  any 
regular  order,  nor  do  they  seem  to  result  in  actual  conquest.     They 
are  repeatedly  in  the  same  countries,  and  terminate  either  in  the 
submission  of  the  monarch,  or  in  his  deposition,  and  the  establish- 
ment in  his  place  of  a  more  obsequious  ruler.     What  is  most  re* 
markablo  in  them  is  their  extent.     At  one  time  they  are  in  Chaldsea* 
on  the  very  borders  of  the  Southern  Ocean ;  at  another  in  £a6ten'> 
Armenia  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian ;  frequently  they  are  it*- 
Syria,  and  touch  the  confines  of  Palestine ;  occasionally  they  are  ti> 
Cappadocia,  in  the  country  of  the   Tuplai  (Tibareni).      Armeni^Y 
Azerbijan,  great   portions  of  Media  Magna,  the  line   of  Zagro^* 
Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  the  chain  of  Amanus  an^ 
the  country  beyond  it  to  the  north  and  the  north-west,  are  invade^ 
by  the  Assyrian  armies,  which  exceed   upon   occasions   100,00^ 
fighting  men.     Everyv^'here  tribute  is  enforced,  and  in  most  placed 
images  of  the  king  are  set  up  as  a  sign  of  his  possessing  the  supre- 
macy.    The  Assyrian  successes  are  throughout  attributed,  after  the 
favour  of  Asshur  and  Merodach,  to  their  archers. 

14.  The  picture  furnished  by  the  inscriptions  of  the  general  oon- 

•  See   1    Kings,  chs.  vi.  and  vii. ;    and  palaces  did  not  greatly  exceed. 

2  Chron.  ch.  iii.  •  The  inscription  also  on  the  broken  obe- 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  viii.  2.      Compare  lisk  in  the  British  Museum  (Historical  In- 

Fergufison's  Palaces  of  Nineveh,  p.  229,  and  scriptions,  Pi.  28)  appears  to  belong  to  the 

Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  644-649.  great  Sardanapalus,  and  commemorates  both 

^  The  palace  of  Solomon  was  150  feet  his  hunting  exploits  in  Syria  and  the  exten- 

long  and  75  feet   broad,  thus  covering  a  sive  repairs  which  be  executed  at  Aashur  or 

space   little   more   than   one-tenth  of   that  Kileh^Sherghat. 

covered  by  the  palace  of  Sardanapalus,  and  »  Called    Dikut-assur   by   Dr.    Hinckn. 

not  one-thirtieth   of  that  covered  by  the  See  his  translation  of  the  Nimrud  Obelisk  in 

vast  building  of   Sennacherib.     Its  height  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  Octo- 

was  45  feet,  which  perhaps  the  Aasyrian  ber,  1853,  pp.  422,  425,  and  426. 
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ion  of  Western  Asia  at  this  period  (b.c.  900 — 860)  is  perhaps  the 
ist  interesting  feature  of  all  which  they  present  to  us.  At  the 
treme  west  appear  the  Phoenician  cities.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Byblus, 
•m  which  Shalmaneser  takes  tribute  in  his  2l8t  year.  Adjoining 
on  them  are  the  kingdoms  of  Hamath '  and  Damascus,  the  latter 
first  under  Benhadad,'  and  then  under  Hazael ;  the  former  under 
king  named  Sakhulena.  These  kingdoms  are  closely  leagued 
^ther ;  and  united  in  the  same  alliance  are  their  neighbours,  the 
otti,  or  Hittites,  who  form  a  great  confederacy  ruled  by  a  number 

petty  chiefs,*  and  extend  continuously  from  the  borders  of 
mascus  to  the  Euphrates  at  Bivy  or  Bireh^k,  The  strength  of  the 
ttites,  Hamathites,  and  Syrians  of  Damascus,  is  in  their  chariots.^ 
ley  are  sometimes  assisted  by  the  '*  kings  of  the  sea-coast,"  who 
>  probably  the  Phoenician  princes.  The  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
im  a  little  north  of  Hamath  to  the  great  bend  which  the  river 
ikes  towards  the  west,  and  the  country  eastward  as  far  as  the 
)untains  which  separate  the  tributaries  of  that  stream  from  those 
the  Euphrates,  are  in  possession  of  the  Patena,  a  tribe  of  Hittites, 
lose  name  connects  them  with  the  Padan-Aram.  of  Scripture,  and 
3  BatanedSh  of  the  Greek  writers.  This  people  is  permanently 
bject  to  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrians  have  access  through  their 
•ritories  to  the  countries  of  their  neighbours.  East  of  the 
iphrates,  in  the  country  between  Bir  and  Diarbekr,  are  the  Nairi 

Nayari,  adjoining  upon  the  Armenians,  who  reach  from  about 
arbekr  to  the  basin  of  Lake  Urumit/eh,  which  belongs  to  the 
mnai  (who  are  the  Minni  of  Scripture).*  Southward  along  the 
.e  of  Zagros,  are,  first,  Kharkhary  about  Lake  Van ;  next  Hupuska^ 
iching  south  to  Holwan  and  the  Gates  of  Zagros ;  and  then  the 
antry  of  the  Tsimri^  reaching  as  &,r  as  Susiana,'  east  of  which  dwell 
3  Medes  and  (perhaps)  the  Persians.'    Below  Assyria  is  Babylonia, 

'  The  importance  of  Hamath  at  this  early  liable  to  be  confounded  in  Hebrew,  as  they 

iod  is  strongly  marked  in  Scripture,  first,  are  in  the  name  Hadaifezer,  or  Hadarezer. 

the  frequent  use  of  the  expression,  "  the  (Comp.  2  Sam.  viiL  3-12,  with  1  Chron. 

ering   in  of    Hamath"   (Josh.  xiii.    5;  zviii.  3-10.) 

Iges  iii.  3 ;    1  Kings  viii.  65,  &c.),  for  ^  See  Dr.  Hincks's  article  in  the  Dublin 

district  north  of  the  Holy  Land ;    se-  Univ.  Mag.  p.  422,  note.     Twelve  kings  of 

dly,  by  what  is  reUted  of  the  dealings  of  the    southern    Hittites    are    mentioned   in 

rid  with  Toi  (2  Sam.  ^iii.  9,  10;  1  Chron.  several  places.     Compare  the  expressions  in 

li.  9,  10) ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  manner  Scripture,  **  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites 

whidi  the   Assyrian  envoy,   Rabshakeh,  did  they  bring  chariots  out"  (1  Kings  z. 

iks  of  it  (2  Kings  xviii.  34,  zix.  13).  29),  ''the  king  of  Israel  has  hired  against 

was  conquered  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  us  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,"  &c. 

.   3,   4),  became   independent  probably  '  Compare  2  Sam.  z.   18;    1  Kings  z. 

ier  Jeroboam  the  First,  and  was  again  re-  29,  zx.  1,  &;c. 

ed   by  Jeroboam  the  Second  (2  Kings  ^  See  Jer.  li.  27 :  **  Call  together  against 

.  2S).     Hamath  at  this   time   was  the  her  (Babylon)   the  kingdoms    of    Ararat, 

(tal  of  Ccele-Syria,  and  occupied  the  site  Mmni,  and  Ashkenaz." 

be  modem  Uamah.  ^  This  name  has  been   hitherto  read  as 

This  king  was  recognised  independently  Namri,  but  the  reading  of  Tsimri  is  to  be 

1  by  Dr.  Hincks  and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  preferred.      Compare  Jer.  zzv.  25,  where 

I  name  is  read  by  the  former  authority  the  kings  of  Zimri  are  associated  with  the 

Ben-idri.    The  Septuagint,  it  must  be  kings  of  Elam  and  the  kings  of  the  Medes. 

onbered,   substitutes    'Tt^j  "Aitp   for  [H.  C.  R.] 

-hadad  (1  Kings  xx.  1,  &c),  and  ihe  d  '  The  first  appearance  of  the  Medes  in 

r,  firom  their  similarity,  are  constantly  the  Assyrian  inscriptioDS  is  in  the  24th  year 
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the  more  northern  portion  of  which  is  the  country  of  the  Accad, 
while  the  more  southern,  reaching  to  the  coast,  is  Chaldaea — the  land 
of  the  KaldaL  Above  Babylonia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
are  the  Tsukhi,  perhaps  the  Shuhites  of  Scripture.'  Finally,  in 
Cappadocia,  above  the  northern  Hittites,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
are  the  Tuplaiy  or  Tibareni,  a  weak  people,  under  a  multitude  of 
chiefs,*  who  readily  pay  tribute  to  the  conqueror. 

1 5.  The  most  interesting  of  the  campaigns  of  Shalmaneser  are  those 
which  in  his  6th,  11th,  f4th,  and  18th  years  he  conducted  agaiost 
the  coim tries  bordeiing  on  Palestine.  In  the  first  three  of  these  his 
chief  adversary  was  Benhadad  of  Damascus,  the  prince  whose  wan 
with  Ahab  and  Jehoram,  and  whose  murder  by  Hazael,  are  i-elated 
at  length  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.*  Benhadad,  who 
had  strengthened  himself  by  a  close  league  with  the  Hamathites, 
Hittites,  and  Phoenicians,  was  defeated  in  three  great  battles  by  tiie 
Assyrian  monarch,  and  lost  in  one  of  them  above  20,000  men. 
This  ill  success  appears  to  have  broken  up  the  league,  and  when 
Hazael,  soon  after  his  accession,  was  attacked  in  his  turn,  probably 
about  the  year  b.c.  884  or  885,'  he  was  left  to  his  own  resources, 
and  had  to  take  refuge  in  Anti-Libanus,  where  Shalmaneser  engaged 
and  defeated  him,  killing  (according  to  his  own  accoimt)  16,000  of 
his  fighting  men,  and  capturing  more  than  1100  chariots.  It  was 
probably  at  this  time,  or  perhaps  three  years  later,  when  the  con- 
queror once  more  entered  Syria  and  forced  Hazael  to  supply  lus 
troops  with  provisions,  that  the  first  direct  connexion,  of  wmch  we 
have  any  record,  took  place  between  the  people  of  Israel  and  the 
Assyrians.  One  of  five  epigraphs  on  the  black  obelisk  records  the 
tribute  which  Yahua^  the  son  of  Khumri — t.  e,  Jehu,  the  son  of  Omri* 


of  Shalmaneser  I.,  about  B.C.  880.  Their  own  accession — if  we  regard  Qinton*s  date 
exact  Ux^ality  cannot  be  fixed,  but  they  for  Haznel  as  sufficiently  ascertained — must 
clearly  dwell  east  of  the  Tsin^ri  who  inhabit  fall  between  B.C.  904  and  B.C.  900.  As  we 
the  Kurdish  mountains.  It  is  uncertiiin  have  his  annals  for  thirty-one  years,  he  most 
whether  the  Bartsu  or  Partsu  are  the  Per-  have  continued  to  reign  at  leatst  as  late  as 
sians.  From  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  to  B.c.  873,  being  thus  contemporary  with  the 
that  of  Pul,  they  seem  to  occupy  south-  Jewish  kings  Jeho^phat,  Jehoram,  Aht- 
eastem  Armenia,  where  they  are  under  a  ziah,  Joash,  and  with  the  Israelitish  moo- 
number  of  chiefs,  as  many  its  twenty-seven  archs  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  Jehoram,  and  Jeho. 
bringing  tribute  to  the  Assyrian  monarch  *  Dr.  Hincks  says:  "This  title  («m  of 
on  one  occasion.  In  the  reign  of  Senna-  Omri)  is  equivalent  to  King  of  Samjiria,  the 
cherib  they  appear,  as  Partsu,  in  the  poei-  city  which  Omri  built,  and  which  wai 
tiou  in  wliich  we  should  expect  to  find  Per-  known  to  the  Ai^syrians  as  Beth-Omri.'* 
sians.  (Nimrud  Obelisk,  p.  426.)      But  is  it  nci 

'  Job  ii.  11,  &c.     See  page  375,  note  ^.  rather  a  claim — possibly  not  altogether  false 

*  As  many  as  twenty-four  kings  of  the  — to  actual  deswent  from  Omri,  and  another 

Tuplai  are  mentioned  (Hincks,  p.  424).  instance  of  the  anxiety  of  usurpers  in  the 

^  1  Kings  XX.  1-34,  xxii.  29-36 ;  2  Kings  East  to  identify  themselves  with  the  dynasty 

vi.,  vii.,  and  viii.  which  they  in  reality  diqpoasfc*  ?    (See  note  * 

3  Hazael  appears  to  have  succeeded  Ben-  on  book  i.  ch.  108.)  Jehu,  we  know,  was 
hadad,  B.C.  886.  (See  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  really  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  gnmdson 
i.  Appendix,  p.  324.)  Hence  the  time  of  of  Nimshi  (2  Kings  ix.  2  and  14).  But  he 
Shalmaneser  1.  may  be  fixed  with  a  near  may  ha^'e  been  on  the  mother* s  wide  de- 
approach  to  oeiiainty.  For  as  the  aooession  scended  from  Omri,  or  he  may  merely  have 
of  Hazael  falls  necessarily  between  his  14th  claimed  the  connexion  without  any  ground 
year,  when  he  wara  with  Benhadad,  and  his  of  right.  The  Assyrians  would  of  course 
'l8th,  when  he  contends  with  Hazael,  his  simply  accept  the  title  which  be  gave  himseiC 
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— ^brought  to  the  king  who  set  it  up,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  articles  mannfactured  from  gold.  It  was 
perhaps  this  act  of  submission  which  provoked  the  fierce  attack  of 
Hazael  upon  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Jehu,  when  he 
**  smote  them  in  all  fiieir  coasts,"  and  deprived  them  of  the  entire 
country  east  of  Jordan,  the  ancient  possession  of  the  tribes  of 
Beuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh,  as  far  as  **  Aroer  by  the  river  Amon,"  * 
which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

16.  Shaimaneser  dwelt  indifferently  at  Calah  and  at  Nineveh,  and 
greatly  embellished  the  former  of  these  cities.  He  was  the  builder 
of  the  central  palace  at  that  place,  which  has  furnished  us  with  a 
few  interesting  specimens  of  Assyrian  art.  Like  his  father,  he 
appears  to  have  brought  timber,  probably  cedar,  from  the  forests  of 
Syria;  and  sometimes  even  to  have  undertaken  expeditions  for 
that  special  purpose.  He  probably  reigned  from  about  B.C.  900  to 
B.c.  860  or  850.« 

17.  Shcdmatieser  I,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Shamas-Vtil,  whose 
annals,  like  his  father's,  have  in  part  come*  down  to  us  upon  an 
obelisk  set  up  by  him  to  commemorate  his  exploits,  at  Calah,  which 
seems  to  have  been  still  the  Assyrian  capital.  We  learn  from  this 
document,^  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Shdmaneser,  Asshur-danin-pal, 
his  eldest  son,  had  raised  a  revolt  against  his  authority,  which  was 
with  difficulty  put  down  by  Shamas-  TtiZ,  the  young  brother.  Twenty- 
seven  strong  places,  including  Asshur,  the  old  metropolis,  Amida 
(the  modem  Diarbekr),  Tdapni,  which  was  near  Orfa,  and  the 
fEonous  city  of  Arbela — here  first  commemorated — espoused  the 
cause  of  the  pretender.  A  bloody  struggle  followed,  resulting  in 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  by  the  capture  of  the  revolted 
cities,  which  were  taken  by  Shamas-  V W,  one  after  another.  Asshur- 
damn-pal,  in  all  probability,  lost  his  life — if  not,  at  any  rate  he  for- 
feited the  succession,  which  thus  fell  to  the  second  son  of  the  late 
monarch. 

18.  The  annals  of  Shamas-  Vtd  upon  the  obelisk  extend  only  over 
the  term  of  four  years,  and  then  end  abruptly.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  he  reigned  for  so  short  a  time,  as  the  space  between 
Shalmaneser  I.  and  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  exceeds  a  century,'  and  is 
occupied  (so  far  as  at  present  appears)  by  but  two  reigns,  those  of 
Shamas- VtU,  and  of  his  son  and  successor,  Vul-liish  II L  In  these 
four  years  Shatnas-  Vtd  undertook  expeditions  against  the  tribes  of 
the  KaSri  on  the  flanks  of  Taurus,  against  the  countries  bordering 


*  2  Kings  X.  32,  33.  '  This  inscription  has  been  in  great  part 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  dates  translated  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  Journal 

depend  upon  the  ordinary  Scripture  chrono-  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xvi.  part  i.  Annual 

logy,   which,  placing  the  final  capture  of  Keport,  p.  xii.  et  seq. 
Jeninlem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  B.C.  588,        •  That  is,  if  we  connect  the  accession  of 

and  fbllowmg  the  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  Tiglath-Pilewr  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar, 

•ooording  to  the  years  assigned  them  in  the  B.C.  747.    There  is  no  doubt  a  great  difficulty 

Hebrew  text,  obtains  for  the  first  of  Rehoboam  in  supposing  that  the  three  consecutive  reigns 

the  year  B.C.  975  or  976.     (See  Clinton,  vol.  of  a  father,  son,  and  grandson,  cover  the  space 

i.  p.  329,  App.)    The  Une  of  the  kings  of  from  B.C.  900  to  B.C.  747,  a  period  of  153 

lanel  would  produce  a  date  15  or  20  years  years, 
lower  than  this. 
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on  Armenia  to  the  soutli  and  east,  against  the  Medes  beyond  Zagros, 
and  finally  against  the  Babylonians.  This  last  campaign  is  the 
most  important.  In  it  Shamas-  Vul  declares  that  he  took  above  200 
towns,  and  defeated  a  combined  army  of  Chaldaaans,  Elamites, 
Tsimri,  and  Aramaeans  or  Syrians,  which  the  king  of  Babylonia  had 
collected  against  him,  slaying  5000  and  taking  2000  prisoners,  to- 
gether with  1000  chariots. 

19.  Vtd'lushy  the  third  prince  of  that  name,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Shrnnas-  Vul.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  Pul  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  the  Phaloch  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Belochus  of 
Eusebius  and  others.  He  built  some  chambers  in  the  central 
palace  at  Calah,  which  had  been  originally  erected  by  his  grand- 
father, and  which  was  afterwards  despoiled  by  Esarhaddon.  The 
records  of  his  time  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered  are  scanty, 
but  possess  a  peculiar  interest.  One  of  them  is  a  pavement  slab' 
from  the  upper  chambers  at  Nimrud  (Calah),  wherein  is  noticed  hia 
reception  of  tribute  from  the  Medes,  Paitsu,  Miuni,  and  Nairi  on 
the  north  and  east,  from  the  country  of  Khumri^  or  Samaria,  from 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Damascus,  Idumsea,  and  Palestine  on  the  Western  Sea— 
a  relation  which  accords  with  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings,  that  Pul  received  a  thousand  talents  as  tribute  from 
Menahem,  king  of  Israel.*  Another  is  a  brief  inscription  on  a 
statue  of  the  god  Nebo,*  which  shows  that  the  name  of  his  wife 
was  Semiramis,  and  that  she  reigned  conjointly  with  her  husband, 
thus  very  remarkably  confirming  the  account  given  by  Herodotus 
of  the  real  age  of  that  personage,  and  also  explaining  in  some  de- 
gree her  position  in  Herodotus  as  a  Babylonian  rather  than  an 
Assyrian  princess.  VvlAush  II L  certainly  seems  to  have  been  in  an 
especial  way  connected  with  Babylonia.  He  appears  to  style  him- 
self **  the  king  to  whose  son  Asshur  the  chief  of  the  gods  has  granted 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon  :"  and  relates  that  on  his  return  from  a 
campaign  in  Syria,  in  which  he  had  taken  Damascus,  he  proceeded 
to  Babylonia,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  the  Chaldseans,  and 
sacrificed  in  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Cutha,  to  the  respective  gods 
of  those  cities,  Bel,  Nebo,  and  Nergal.  It  is  possible  that  Semi- 
ramis was  a  Babylonian  piincess,  and  that  Vul-lush  ill,,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  became  sovereign  of  Babylon,  where  he  may  have  settled 
his  son  Nabonassar.  The  history  of  this  period  is  however  shrouded 
in  an  obscurity  which  we  vainly  attempt  to  penetrate ;  and  it  can 
only  be  said  that  imder  this  king  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  seeto^ 
to  have  come  to  an  end,  and  in  its  place  a  new  dynasty  to  ha^® 
been  established. 


•  For  a  full  aoootmt  of  this  inscription  see  probably  iron. 

Athenafum,  No.  1476,  p.  174.  «  The  statne,  which  is  now  in  the  Bri*^ 

*  2  Kings  XV.  19,  20.     The  amount  of  Museum,  is  dedicated  by  the  artist  to  **,°5 
Menahcra's  tribute  is  not  stated  in  the  ioscrip-  lord  VuUlush,  and  his  lady  SommuraiO  '^ 
tion ;  but  as  it  has  been  thought  excessive,  it  By  the  form  of  the  letters  and  other  si^^*^ 
may  be  well  to  observe  that  from  Martha ^  certainly  belongs  to  thetimeof  Vul-lush  ^^^ 
king  of  Ifeunascus,  Vul-lush  took  at  this  time  and  not  to  either  of  the  two  earlier  rnonj**^ 
2300  talents  of  silver,  20  talents  of  gold^  of  the  same  name. 

3000  of  copper,  and  5000  of  some  other  metal, 
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?he  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  probable  chronology  of  the 
f  the  period : — 

1.  Bel-liiah ab.  1273. 

2.  Pudil         ) 

3.  Vul-lAsh I  ab.  1200. 

4.  Shalina-«ar  (or  Slialma-riB) ) 

5.  Nin-pal-kura \    ,  --^^ 

6.  AB8hur-daha-U  f his  son) /  **^'  "^^• 

7.  Mutaggil-nabu  (his  son)         l  ab  11^0 

8.  Asshur-ria-ilim  (his  son)        ]  **^-  '^^^"• 

9.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (his  son) ab.  1 1 1 0. 

10.  Asshur-bani-pal  I.  (his  son) ab.  1080. 

•  *  *  •  • 

11.  Asshur-adan-akhi  ab.  1050. 

12.  Asshur-dan-il  (his  son) ab.  1025. 

.  13.  Vul-liish  n.  (his  son) ab.  1000. 

*  14.  Tiglathi-Ninip  (his  son)         ab.     960. 

15.  Asshur-idanni-fMd  (his  son) ab.  930.  ' 

p6.  Shalmaneser  (his  son) ab.  900  to  850. 

17.  Samsi-Vul  (his  son)        ab.  853  to  800. 

18.  Vul-liish  III.  (his  son) ab.  800  to  747. 

The  circumstances  which  brought  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty 
Be,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  a  king  of  a  different  family, 
her  recorded  in  the  inscriptions,  nor  by  any  writer  of  much 
ty."  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
18  left  no  record  of  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  the 

His  inscriptions  however  support  tl^e  notion  of  a  revolution 
nge  of  dynasty  in  Assyria  at  this  point  of  its  history.  Con- 
>  the  universal  practice  of  previous  monarchs,  he  omits  all 
I  of  his  ancestors,  or  even  of  the  name  of  his  father,  upon 
numents.  We  may  safely  conclude  from  this  that  he  was 
►er,  and  that  his  ancestry  was  not  royal.  This  is  the  cir- 
ice   which   makes   it  probable   that  the  lower  dynasty  of 

commenced  with  this  monarch  rather  than  with  Pul, 
Berosus  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  king  of  the  second 
With  respect  to  the  exact  time  at  which  Tiglath-Pileser 
d  the  throne,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  doubt  exists, 
tes  derived  from  the  succession  of  the  Hebrew  monarchs 
apparently  give  for  his  accession  about  the  year  B.C.  767,  or 

;  for  according  to  this  chronology  Menahem  reigned  from 

to  B.C.  760,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  contemporary  both 
glath-Pileser  and  with  Pul,'  the  former  of  whom  expressly 


and  Polyhistor  are  said  to  have  perhaps  disguise  the  transactions  of  this  pe- 

t  Tiglath-Pileser,  whom  they  called  riod. 

was  the  former  king's  gardener,         *  Such  b  the  impression  which  we  mSkve 

I  the  crown  in  some  extraordinary  from  Scripture  (2   Kings,  x\'.   19-29).     It 

nrt^traTo    irapaXiytas  r^v  ficuri-  would  be  nearly  certain  if  we  could  feel  sure 

ath.  ii.  25,  §  15).     But  Agathias,  that  Tiglath-Pileser  really  took  tribute //wn 

authority  for  this,  does  not  inform  Menahem  in  his  eighth  year.     (See  the  next 

ietails.    The  war  between  Bellmus  page,  note  '.) 
us  in  Cephalion  (Fragm.  1),  and         *  Vide  supra,  p.  372. 
een  Sardanapalus  and  Perseus  in         *  2  Kings  xy.  19. 

(see  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  p.  68), 
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states  that  be  took  tribute  from  bim  in  his  eighih  year  J    It  is  donbt- 
ful  however  if  complete  dependence  is  to  be  placed  npon  the 
Hebrew  dates  ;  ■  and  perhaps  it  is  best  on  the  whole  to  lay  it  down* 
as  most  probable  that  the  change  of  dynasty  took  place  in  or  a  little 
before  the  year  b.c.  747,  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  events 
in  Babylonia  which  led  to  the  establishment  in  that  year  of  the 
celebrated  era  of  Nabonassar.     Herodotus  connects  the  revolution 
in  Assyria  at  the  close  of  the  520  (526)  years,  with  a  general  revolt 
of  the  provinces  ;  •  and  though  his  statement,  broadly  made  as  it  is 
with  reference  to  all  the  Assyrian  dependencies,*  'and  extended 
from  the  immediate  occasion  to  the  whole  period  of  the  Lower 
Empire,"  is  undoubtedly  false,  since  it  is  at  variance  both  with 
Scripture  and  with  the  monuments  ;  •  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  be  without  a  foundation  in  fact.     The  ground  of  his  belief 
— which  would  rest  probably  upon  information  obtained  at  Babylon 
— may  well  have  been  the  revolt  of  Babylonia  on  occasion  of  Tig- 
lath-Pileser's  accession,   which  his  informants  magnified   into  a 
general  defection  on  the  part  of  the  Afis3rrian  feudatories.    The  con- 
nexion of  Semiramis  witb  Pul  on  the  one  hand,*  and  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  Babylonian  independence  on  the  other,*  confirms  the 
synchronism  in  question,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Septuagint,'  and  from  which  the  date  derivable  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  differs  at  the  utmost  by  a  period  of  twenty  years/ 

22.  The  annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  extend  over  the  space  of 
seventeen  years.  They  exist  only  in  a  very  fragmentary  state, 
having  been  engraved  on  slabs  which  were  £^terwards  de&ced  by 

7  As  Menahem  only  reigned  10  years,  and  marginal  Bible,  and  Clinton's  F.  H.  rol.i. 

Pol  (the  predecessor  of  Tiglath-Pileser)  also  App.  ch.  5,  pp.  325-7.^          »  Herod,  i.  95. 

took  tribute  from  him,  the  aooession  of  Tig-  '  Herod,  i.  96.     ioyrwp  Sk  abTop6fMP 

lath-Pileser  necessarily  falls  (unless  there  is  a  t  dp  tup  iiph.  rhp  liTtipow. 

mistake  of  the  name)  into  Menahem's  second  '  Compare  ch.  102. 

or  third  year.     There  are  however  strong  *  Nothing  is  more  plain  from  Scriptorc 

grounds  for  suspecting  that  Menahem  in  the  than  the  Nourishing  condition  of  Assyria  in 

inscription  is  mentioned  6y  misto^^ /or  Pe^oA.  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shahnaneser, 

He  is  coupled  with  Rezin,  who  in  Scripture  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.     The 

always  appears  as  the  ally  of  Pekah ;  and  the  empire  evidently  advances  rather  than  recedes 

campaign  described  as  falling  into  the  eighth  during  this  period.      Assyria  absorbs  the 

of  Tiglath-Pileser  seems  to  be  almost  certainly  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Israel,  overruns  Judaea 

that  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  book  and  Philistia,  and  invades  Egypt.      At  the 

of  Kings  (2  Kings  xvi.  5-9 ;  cf.  1  Chron.  v.  same  time  she  holds  Media  (2  Kings  xvii.  6) 

26),  M^ch  was  conducted  against  Rezin  and  and  Babylon  (ibid.  ver.  24 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiiL 

Pekah.    The  result  of  it  is  that  Damascus  is  11).     This  account  exactly  accords  with  tha 

taken  and  destroyed,     (See  2  Kings  xvi.  ver.  monuments,  but  contradicts  Herodotus. 

9.)     It  is  remarkable  that  if  we  regard  b.c.  *  Vide  supra,  p.  382. 

747  as  the  year  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  aivession,  •  Supra,  p.  371,  and  infra.  Essay  viii.  §  2. 

his  campaign  with  the  Syrians  and  Israelites  *  By  assigning  35  years,  instead  of  55,  to 

would  very  conveniently  &11  into  his  eighth  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  the  LXX.  reduces  all 

year  (b.C.  740 — the  second  year  of  Ahaz,  and  the  earlier  dates  by  exactly  20  years, 

the  eighteenth  of  Pekah).  '  That  is  to  say,  if  we  r«;ard  the  syn- 

*  'Die  Hebrew  numbers  sometimes  differ  chronism  of  Tiglath-Pileser  witti  Menahem  as 

from  the  Septuagint,  as  in  the  case  of  Manas-  established.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  con- 

seh*s  reign,  which  is  in  the  Hebrew  55,  in  the  sider  that  Pekah  is  intended  in  the  passage  of 

LXX.  35  years.    Where  they  are  chedced  by  l^glath-Pileser's  annals  where  the  laane  a( 

the  list  being  double,  there  are  frequent  di»-  Menahem  occurs,  the  exact  date  of  B.C.  747 

crepandes,  which  have  to  be  reconciled  by  for  Tiglath-Pileser *s  accession  will  acooid  witk 

violent  assumptions.    (See  the  notes  in  our  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
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Sargon  or  his  descendants,  and  which  were  finally  torn  from  their 
places  and  used  by  Esarhaddon  as  i^aterials  for  the  buildings 
which  he  erected  at  Nimrud — the  ancient  Calah.  They  give  at 
some  length  his  wars  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Media ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  events  recorded  in  them  are  an  invasion  of 
Babylon,  which  is  assigned  to  his  first,  and  the  Syrian  campaign  of 
his  eighth  year.  In  the  former  he  took  Sippara  (Sepharvaim)  and 
various  other  places,  driving  into  exile  a  Babylonian  prince  of  the 
time,  whose  name  is  read  as  NebcMxisappan,*  In  the  latter  he 
defeated  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  took  and  destroyed  his  city,  and 
received  tribute  from  the  king  of  Samaria  (whom  he  calls  Mena- 
hem),  from  a  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,'  and  from  a  certain  **  queen  of 
the  Arabs  " — i. «.  of  the  Idumseans. 

It  seems  to  have  been  concluded  on  good  grounds,  from  a  com- 
paiison  of  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Kings  with  the  prophet 
Isaiah,^  that  Tiglath-Pileser  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  twice :  the  first  time  when  he  **  took  Ijon  and  Abel-beth- 
Maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Gralilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali  ;'* '  and  again  when  he  came 
up  at  the  invitation  of  Ahaz,  and  broke  the  power  both  of  Syria 
and  of  Samaria.*  The  latter  of  these  appears  to  be  the  expedi- 
dition  mentioned  in  his  annals.  It  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  Ahaz,  the  son  of  Jotham  and  father  of  Hezekiah,  who  had 
recently  ascended  the  throne,  and  found  himself  hard  pressed  by 
the  combination  against  him  of  Fekah  and  Bezin,  who  had  been 
previously  engaged  in  war  with  his  father.*  On  condition  of 
receiving  aid  against  these  enemies,  Ahaz  consented  to  become  the 
tributary  of  the  Assyrian  king,*  a  position  which  the  sovereigns  of 
Judah  must  be  considered  to  have  thenceforth  occupied.*  Tiglath- 
Pileser  **  hearkened "  to  his  proposal,  collected  an  army,  and 
inarching  into  Syria  in  his  eighth  year,  b.c.  740,  attacked  and  took 
Damascus,  slew  Rezin,^  and  razed  his  city  to  the  ground.  He 
then  probably  proceeded  against  Pekah,  whose  country  he  entered 
on  the  north-east,  where  it  bordered  upon  the  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus. Here  he  overran  the  whole  district  beyond  Jordan,  and  hence 
he  carried  off  into  captivity  the  two  tribes  and  a-half  by  whom  this 


*  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  this  name  Assyria,  saying,  I  am  thy  servant  and  thy 
can  represent  Nabonassar,  although  the  first  son ;  oome  up  and  save  me  out  of  the  hand  of 
ekment  is  the  same  in  both  words.  Probably  the  king  of  Syria,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Kebovasappan  was  a  mere  prince,  the  rulbr  of  king  of  Israiel,  which  rise  up  against  me. 
a  firontier  district.  And  Ahaz  took  the  silver  and  gold  that  was 

*  Compare  the  Hiram  of  1  Kings  v.  1-12,  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
fttwl  the  Siromus  or  Eiromus  of  Herodotus  treasures  of  the  kmg*s  house,  and  sent  it  for 
(rii.  98,  and  note  ad  loc.).  a  present  to  the  king  of  Assyria."    (2  Kings 

1  See  Mr.  Vance  Smith's  Exposition  of  the  zvi.  7.) 

Prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh  and  the  Assy-  ^  Hence  the  force  of  Hezekiah's  words  when 

riana,  Introduction,  §  2,  p.  25.  he  had  withheld  his  tribute :  **  I  have  of' 

*  2  Kings  XV.  29.  fended:  return  from  me;  that  which  thou 
»  Ibid.  xvi.  5-9.    Compare  Isa.  vii.  and  viii.  puttest  upon  me  I  will  bear.**     (2  Kings 

*  Ibid.  XV.  37.  xviii.  14.) 

A  **  Ahaz  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  ^2  Kings  zvi.  9. 

VOL.  I.  2  c 
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coHntry  was  peopled : '  after  which  it  is  probable  that  Pekah  sub- 
mitted and  consented  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  tribute.  Ahaz  about  the 
same  time  had  an  interview  with  the  Great  King,  while  he  still 
rested  at  Damascus/  before  the  city  was  destroyed — the  first  in- 
stance that  occurs  of  direct  contact  between  the  Jews  (properly  so 
called)  and  the  Assyrians. 

23.  Of  Shalmaneser  II.,  the  probable  successor  of  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser  II.,  very  little  is  known.*    He  cannot  have  reigned  more,  and 
may  possibly  have  reigned  less,  than  nine  years*    His  name  has 
not  yet  been  found  upon  the  monuments  ; '  and  the  only  facts  be- 
longing to  his  reign  have  come  down  to  us  ^  are  his  two  expediticms 
against  Samaria,  recorded  in  Scripture.     It  appears  that  Hoshea, 
who  had  murdered  Pekah,  and  made  himself  king  of  Israel,*  sub- 
mitted to  Shalmaneser  upon  his  first  invasion,  and  agreed  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute ;  *  but  afterwards,  having  obtained  the  protection 
of  a  king  of  Egypt,'  he  revolted,  withheld  his  tribute,  and  when 
Shalmaneser  once  more  came  up  against  him  in  person,  resisted 
him  by  force  of  arms.     Shalmaneser  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  whidi 
defied  his  utmost  efforts  for  nearly  three  years.   The  king" of  Egypt, 
however,  gave  no  aid  to  his  dependent,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  Samaria  fell.'    It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  its  capture  to 
Shalmaneser  ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  impression  which  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative  leaves.     But  the  assertion  is  not  made  expressly,* 
and  if  we  may  trust  the  direct  statement  of  Sargon,  the  successor  of 
Shalmaneser  upon  the  throne,  we  must  consider  that  he,  and  not 
Shalmaneser,  was  the  actual  captor  of  the  city.     Sargon  relates  that 
he  took  Samaria  in  his  first  year,  and  carried  into  captivity  27,280 


'  See  1  Chron.  v.  26,  and  oompare  Isa.  ix.  1.         ^2  Kings  xrii.  4.   This  king,  who  is  called 

*  2  Kings  xri.  10.  So,  or  rather  Seveh,  fc<1D  in  the  Hebrew  text, 

*  It  is  probable  that  his  monuments  were  but  Segor  {:irfy(op)  in  the  Septuagint,  has 
purposely  destroyed  by  Sargon.  commonly  been  identlBed  with  Sabaoo  I.,  the 

^  This  assertion  depends  on  the  assumption  founder  ot*  the  25th  (Ethiopian)  dynasty ;  bat 

that  Tiglath-P.leser  b^an  to  reign  B.C.  747.  there  are  certain  object  ons  to  this.     Hoaea 

As  17  years  of  his  antials  are  extant,  he  can-  must  have  made  his  treaty  with  So  at  kast 

not  have  been  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser  till  as  eaily  as    B.C.  72:^ ;    but  the   Egyptun 

B.C.  730.     Sargon  began  to  reign  B.C.  721.  monuments  prove  Tirhakah  to  hare  asooided 

Thus  the  greatest  possible  length  of  Shalma-  the  throne  B.C.  690,  and  Manetho  assigned 

neser*s  re^gn  is  nine  years.     If  Tiglath-Pileser  the  two  Sabacos  22  or  24  ytars,  which  givw 

held  the  throne  more  than  17  years,  which  is  B.C.  712  or  714  for  the  accession  of  Sabaoo  L 

very  possible,  the  duration  of  Shalmaneser's  Again  in  B.C.  715,  Saigon  finds  Egypt  not 

reign  would  be  shorter.  yet  under  the  Ethiopians,  but  under  a  natlTe 

^  Two  inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum  king,  whom  he  calls  /  tVAu,  which  is  perhaps 

perhaps  belong  to  Shalmaneser,  but  in  both  Pharaoh,  or  perhaps  Boaharis.    Twoorthx^ 

the  royal  name  is  wanting.     One  of  them  years  later,  B.C.  712,  he  notes  the  subjectioii 

appears  to  contain  a  mention  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Egypt  to  Meroe  or  Ethiopia, 
of  Samaria ;  the  other  speaks  of  a  son  of  Rezin.         ^  2  Kings  xvii.  5,  and  xviii.  10.     <<  At  the 

*  The  accounts  which  Menander  gave  (ap.  end  of  three  years  they  took  it.*' 

Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ix.«14)  of  expeditions  con-        »  "  The  king  of  Assyiia  "  in  2  Kings,  ch. 

ducted  by  Shalmaneser  against  Phoenicia  and  xvii.  ver.  6,  is  not  necessarily  the  same  mo- 

Cypriis  ai«  piobably  unhistorical.   He  has  ap-  narch  as  "  the  king  of  As,syria  **  of  the  pre- 

parently  confused  bhalmaneser  with  his  snoces-  ceding  verse.  Our  translatoi-s  correctly  regard 

sor  Sai  gon,  by  whom  expeditions  agamst  these  ver.  6  as  beginning  a  new  paiagi  aph.     In  the 

places  seem  to  have  been  really  undertaken.  other  passage  (xviii.  10)  we  have  the  yet  more 

*  2  Kings  XV.  30.  ^  2  Kings  zviL  3.  vague  expression,  **  they  took  it." 
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families.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  Shalmaneser  died,  or  was 
deposed,  while  Hoshea  still  held  out,  and  that  the  final  captivity 
of  Israel  fell  into  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

24.  Sargon,  or  Sai^na,  who  mounted  the  Assyrian  throne  in  the 
year  b.c.  721,*  was  the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  and  therefore  most 
probably  a  usurper.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he  took  advantage 
of  Shalinaneser*s  long  absence  from  his  capital,  while  he  pressed 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  to  possess  himself  of  the  supreme  power,  just 
as  in  later  times  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  took  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  Cambyses  in  Egypt  for  a  like  purpose."  If  not  absolutely  a 
person  of  low  condition,  he  was  at  any  rate  of  a  rank  which  did 
not  allow  him  to  boast.  In  his  inscriptions,  although  he  calls  the 
former  kings  of  Assyria  his  ancestoi-s,  which  seems  to  be  a  mere 
mode  of  speech,  yet  he  carefully  abstains  from  any  mention  of  his 
&ther,  and  it  is  only  from  later  records  that  we  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  supply  this  deficiency.*  His  reign  covered  a  space  of  nineteen 
Tears,  for  fifteen  of  which  we  possess  his  annals.  It  appears  that  in 
nis  first  year,  after  Samaria  had  fallen  and  the  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  been  brought  as  captives  to  Assyria,*  he  proceeded  in  person 
against  Babylon,  where  it  is  possible  that  he  placed  Merodach- 
Baladan  upon  the  throne.  After  this,  in  the  ensuing  year,  Samaria 
having  revolted  from  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,*  the  people  of  Arpad,  and  others,  Sargon  again  marched 
to  the  west.  Having  defeated  the  rebels  at  Gargaru  (Aroer  ?),  and 
suppressed  the  rebellion,  he  turned  his  arms  against  Gaza  and 
l^ypt.  Egj'pt,  which  was  not  yet  under  the  Ethiopian  rule,  had 
recently  extended  her  dominion  over  the  five  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines, according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.*  Sargon  speaks  of  Gaza 
as  a  dependency  of  Egypt,  and  its  king  is  said  to  have  fought  a 
battle,  assisted  by  Egyptian  troops,  at  Haphia,  which  was  the  fron- 
tier town  of  Egypt  on  the  Syrian  side.  The  Assyrian  arms  were 
again  successful ;  the  Philistine  prince  was  taken  prisoner ;  and 
Sargon  returned  in  triumph  to  his  own  country.  Five  years  later, 
B.C.  715,  he  again  marched  into  these  parts.  This  time  the  object 
of  the  campaign  was  Arabia,  into  which  he  penetrated  more  deeply 
than  any  furmer  king,  and  from  which  he  deported  a  number  of 
Arabs,  whom  he  planted  in  Samaria ;  where  they  formed  doubtless 
the  Arabian  element  of  which  we  hear  in  later  times.'  llie  neigh- 
bouring princes  then  sought  his  favour ;  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  is 
called  Firhu  (Pharaoh  ?),  made  submission,  and  paid  Sargon  a  tri- 


^  Hiis  date  depends  on  the  statement  made  connexion  which  may  be  read  as  making  him 

by  Sargon,  that  in  his  own  twelfth  year  he  Sargon's  fiither.    The  construction  is  howeyer 

drove  Merodach-Baladan  out  of  Babylon  after  very  doabtful. 
he  had  reufned  tveice  years.    It  follows  that        *  2  Kings  zvii.  6,  and  zviii.  11. 
the  two  kings  ascended  the  throne  in  the        '  The  city  had  either  been  rebuilt,  or  the 


year.     Ptolemy's  Canon,  which  gives  people  retained  the  name,  though  their  capital 

Ifero^urh-Baladan  (Mardooempadus)  enctly  was  in  ruins. 

twelve  years,  places  his  accession  in  B.O.  721.  *  See  Isa.  xiz.  18 :  ''In  that  day  shall  five 

'  Herod,  iii.  61.  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language 

'  On  a  clay  tablet  of  the  time  of  Senna-  of  Canaan." 

cfaerib,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Col.  Raw-  "*  See  Nebem.  ii.  19  ;  iv.  7  ;  vi.  1-6. 
lioson,  the  name  of  Nebosiphvni  occurs  in  a 

2  c  2 
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bute  in  gold,  horses,  camels,  &c.    Tribute  was  also  brought  him  by 
the  '*  Chief  of  Saba,"  and  the  "  Queen  of  the  Arabs."     After  the 
conclusion  of  this  successful  campaign,  Sargon,  like  so  many  of 
his  predecessors,'  was  occupied  for  some  time  with  wars  in  Upper 
Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  Armeuia.     He  overran  Hamath ;  defeated 
Ambris  the  king  of  Tubal  (ihe  Tibareni),  on  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously bestowed  the  province  of  KkUak  ^Cilicia\  but  who  had 
revolted  in  conjunction  with  the  kings  of  Mesheck  (ih^  Moschi)  and 
Ararat  T Armenia)  ;  invaded  this  last  named  country,  and  fought 
several  oattles  with  its  king,  Urza  ;  took  tribute  from  the  Nairi  ;  and 
carried  back  with  him  to  Assyria  a  host  of  prisoners,  whom  he 
replaced  by  colonists  from  his  own  country.     He  next  turned  his 
arms  eastward  against  the  tribes  in  Mount  Zagros,  and  against 
Media,  which  he  reduced  to  subjection,  planting  throughout  it  a 
number  of  cities,  which  he  peopled  (at  least  in  part)  with  his  Israel- 
itish  captives.'    Later  in  his  reign,  b,c.  712,  he  conducted  a  second 
expedition  into  southern  Syria,  where '  he  took  Ashdod  by  one  of 
his  generals,'  the  kiug  flying  to  Egypt  which  is  now  for  the  first 
time  said  to  be  subject  to  Mirukha,  or  Meroe.*     It  was  about  the 
same  time  that  he  took  Tyre.    Afterwards,  during  the  space  of  four 
years  at  least,  he  carried  on  wars  in  Babylonia  and  ihe  adjacent 
countries,  driving  Merodach-Baladan  into  banishment,  and  contend- 
ing with  the  kings  of  Susiana,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Chaldseans.    It 
was  at  this  period  that  he  seems  to  have  first  received  tribute  from 
the  Greeks  of  Cyprus,*  into  which  country  he  perhaps  afterwardB 
made  an  expedition.^    This  expedition,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  mnst 
have  occurred  later  than  his  fifteenth  year,  as  it  is  not  recorded  in 
the  Khorsabad  annals.     The  statue  of  Sargon  now  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  which  was  brought  from  Idalium,   commemorates  the 
Cyprian  expedition. 

25.  Sargon  appears  to  have  removed  the  seat  of  empire  from  Calah 
ferther  to  the  north.  He  repaired  the  walls  of  Nineveh,  and  built 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  *  the  magnificent  palace  which 


*  Sapra,  pp.  377,  378,  381,  382,  &c  this  tiine  is  strongly  marked  throaghoat  the 

*  See  2  Kings  zrii.  6,  and  xviii.  11.  "The  20th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  If  Sabaoo  1.  ascended 
king  of  Assyria  did  carry  away  Israel  into  the  throne  B.C.  714,  his  submission  to  Sargoo 
Assyria,  and  pat  them  in  Halah  (t.  e.  Calah)  fell  in  his  third  year. 

and  Habor  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  m  M#        '  The  Cyprian  Greeks  are  described  as 

cities  of  the  Medes"  **  seven  kings  of  the  Yaha-nagS  tribes  of  the 

'  Cf.  Isa.  zx.  1.     **  In  the  year  that  Tartan  country  of  Favnan  (or  Tunan),  i.  e.  Ionia." 

came  unto  Ashdod  (when  Su^n  the  king  of  They  dwelt  "  in  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the 

Assyria  sent  him),  and  fought  against  Ashdod,  sea,  at  the  distance  of  seven  days  fhan  the 

and  took  it.'*    Sai^n  appears  in  his  annals  coast." 

to  claim  the  capture  as  his  own  ;  but  the  *  The  monument  of  Sargon  found  at  Id»> 
kings  of  Assyria  frequently  identified  them-  lium  does  not  prove  the  presence  of  the  As- 
selves  with  their  generals.  (See  CoL  Raw-  Syrian  monarch  in  the  island,  but  it  shows 
linson's  Commentary,  pp.  46-7,  and  Dr.  Uiat  he  must  at  least  have  sent  an  ezpeditioa 
Hincks*s  translation  of  the  Black  Obelisk  in-  there.  If  we  may  apply  to  this  time  the 
scription  in  the  Dublin  Univ.  Magazine  for  |Sassage  of  Menander,  which  Josephus  refers 
October,  1853,  p.  425,  note).  Egyptians  to  Shalmaneser  (Ant  Jud.  ix.  14,  §  2),  we 
and  Ethiopians  seem  to  have  been  among  the  must  suppose  that  Cyprus  had  been  previously 
defenders  of  Ashdod  (Isa.  zx.  4,  5)  on  this  subject  to  Phoenicia,  and  that  she  did  not  re- 
occasion,  linquish  her  hold  without  a  sharp  struggle. 

s  The  connexion  of  Egypt  with  Ethiopia  at  '      *  Saxgoo  speaks  of  his  pakoe  as  built**  near 
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has  supplied  France  With  the  valuable  series  of  monuments  now 
deposited  in  the  Louvre.  This  palace,  which  seems  to  have  been 
completed  and  embellished  in  his  15th  year,  has  furnished  the 
great  bulk  of  the  historical  documents  belonging  to  his  reign/  In 
form  and  size  it  does  not  much  differ  from  the  other  constructions 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs ;  but  its  ornamentation  is  to  some  extent 
Egyptian.'  In  connexion  with  it  Sargon  founded  a  town  which 
he  called  by  his  own  name — a  title  retained  by  the  ruins  at  Khor- 
sabad  so  late  as  the  Arab  conquest.' 

An  advance  of  the  arts  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  at  this  period, 
which  may  have  been  a  consequence  of  the  growing  connexion 
with  Egypt.  Enamelled  bricks  of  the  most  brilliant  hues,  coloured 
designs  on  walls,  cornices  on  the  exteriors  of  buildings,  the  manu- 
&cture  of  transparent  glass,'  belong  to  this  period  ;  to  which  may 
also  probably  be  referred  a  great  portion  of  the  domestic  utensils 
and  ornaments  of  a  decidedly  Egyptian  character  which  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  Mesopotamia.* 

26,  Sargon  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sennacherib  (Tsm-oMi-ir^V 
whose  accession  may  be  assigned,  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  s 
Canon,  to  the  year  B.C.  702.*  He  continued  to  reign  at  least  as  late 
as  B.C.  680,  since  his  22nd  year  has  been  found  upon  a  clav  tablet. 
He  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  Nineveh,  which  he  calls  "  his 
royal  city."  The  town  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  extreme  decay, 
paiily  by  the  ravages  of  time,  partly  from  the  swellings  of  the  Tigris, 
and  required  a  complete  restoration  to  be  fitted  for  a  royal  residence. 
Sennacherib  seems  to  have  commenced  the  work  in  his  second 
year.  He  collected  a  host  of  prisoners  from  Chaldaea  and  Aramsea 
(Syria)  on  the  one  side,  and  from  Armenia  and  Cilicia  on  the 
other,  and  used  their  forced  labour  for  his  constructions,  employing 
on  the  repairs  of  the  great  palace  alone  as  many  as  360,000  men. 
A  portion  were  engaged  in  making  bricks ;  others  cut  timber  in 
ChaldaBa  and  in  Mount  Hermon,  and  brought  it  to  Nineveh ;  a 
certain  number  built ;  within  the  space  of  two  years  the  needful 
restorations  seem  to  have  been  effected ;  Nineveh  was  made  *'  as 
splendid  as  the  sun ;"  two  palaces  were  repaired ;  the  Tigris  was 
confined  to  its  channel  by  an   embankment  of  bricks;  and  the 


to  Nineveh."     Khorsabad  is  about  15  miles  ■  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon's  Commentary,  p. 

N.  hj  £.  of  Koyanjik,  which  marks  the  site  19,  note  ^. 

of  the  true  Nineveh.  '  Transparent  glass  may  have  been  in  use 

'  Some  slabs  of  Sargon  have  been  found  at  earlier,  but  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  it 

Kimrud,  and  a  few  at  Kojunjik,  but  the  is  a  small  bottle,  found  in  the  north-west 

palace  at  Khorsabad  has  yielded  by  &r  the  palace  at  Nimrud,  which  has  Sargon's  nama 

greatest  number.  upon  it  (see  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 

'  See  Mr.  Fergusson's  Nineveh  and  Perse-  p.  197).     The  invention  is  most  probably  to 

polls  Restored,  p.  223,  where  a  cornice  upon  be  assigned  to  Egypt,  whence  the  most  ancient 

the  exterior  of  a  building  attached  to  the  specimens  of  coloured  glass  have  been  derived, 

palace  is  said  to  be  '*  at  first  sight  almost  (See  note  on  book  ii.  dk.  44.) 

purely   Egyptian."      The  fact,  which  Mr.  >  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  182-190. 

Uyard  notes  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  131),  ^  This  is  made  in  the  Oanon  to  be  the  first 

fhat  the  walls  of  the  chambers  were  in  part  year  of  Belibus,  whom  Sennacherib  set  on  the 

**  painted  with  subjects   resembling  those  throne  of  Babylon  in  the  year  of  his  accession, 

sculptured  on  the  alabaster  panels,"  seems  to  and  deposed  three  years  afterwards. 
be  another  indication  of  Egyptian  infjuence. 
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ancient  aqueducts  conveying  spring-water  to  tlie  city  from  a  dis- 
tance were  made  capable  of  their  original  use.  Not  content  with 
these  improvements,  Sennacherib,  later  in  his  reign  —  probably 
about  his  9  th  or  10th  year — erected  a  new  and  more  magnificent 
palace  at  Nineveh,  which  he  decorated  throughout  with  elaborate 
sculptures  in  commemoration  of  his  various  expeditions,  lliis 
edifice,  which  was  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  great  Koyunjik  palace,  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  other 
Assyrian  building.  It  contained  at  least  three  spacious  halls — one 
of  them  150  feet  by  125 — and  two  long  galleries  (one  of  200,  the 
other  of  185  feet),  besides  innumerable  chambers ;  and  the  exca- 
vated portion  of  it  covers  an  area  of  nearly  40,000  t^quare  yards,  or 
above  eight  acres.  Besides  this  great  work,  Sennacherib  built  a 
second  palace  in  Nineveh,  on  the  mound  now  called  Nebhi-  Yimus^ 
and  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Tarhisi  (the  modem  Shereef  Khan)  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  capital. 

27.  The  annals  of  Sennacherib  hitherto  discovered  extend  only 
to  his  eighth  year.  Immediately  affer  his  accession  he  proceci^^ 
into  Babylonia,  where  Merodach-Baladan  had  once  more  succeeded 
in  establishing  himself  upon  the  throne  by  the  help  of  his  neigh- 
bours the  Susianians.  A  battle  was  fought  in  which  Sennacherib 
was  completely  successful,  and  the  Babylonian  prince  barely 
escaped  with  his  life.  He  fled  however  to  the  sea,  and  concealed 
himself  from  the  Assyrian  soldiers,  who  searched  the  shores  and 
islands  for  him  in  vain.  Sennacherib  meanwhile  entered  the  plun- 
dered Babylon,  destroyed  79  Chaldaean  cities  and  820  villages,  and 
having  collected  an  enormous  booty  returned  into  Assyria,  leaving 
Belib  (or  Belibus)  as  viceroy  of  Babylon.  This  expedition  is 
related  at  length  in  Sennacherib's  annals.  Berosus  seems  to  have 
ignored  it,  and  to  have  represented  Belibas  as  obtaining  the  crown 
by  his  own  exertions  ;  ■  but  the  narrative  of  the  Assyrian  king  is 
more  worthy  of  our  confidence, 

On  his  way  back  from  Babylonia  Sennacherib  ravaged  the  lands 
of  the  Arama?an  tribes  upon  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  among 
whom  are  mentioned  the  Nabatu  (Nabatseans),  and  the  Hagaranu 
(Hagarenes),  carrj^ing  into  captivity  from  this  quarter  more  than 
200,000  persons.  He  then,  in  his  second  year,  b.c.  701,  attacked 
the  mountain  tiibes  on  the  north  and  east  of  Assyria,  penetrating 
even  to  Media,  and  taking  tribute  from  certain  Median  tribes,  who 
(he  says)  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  kings  that  went  before  him. 
In  his  third  year,  b.c.  700,  he  went  up  against  Syria.  Here  he 
first  chastised  Luliya,  king  of  Sidon  (apparently  the  Elulasus  of  Me- 
nander  *),  driving  him  to  take  refuge  in  Cyprus,  and  giving  his 

•  See  the  extract  from  Polyhistor  in  Euseb.  jam  tertium  regnante,  SenacJieribus  rex  Asej^ 

Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  4,     **  Postquam  regno  riorum  copiaiJ  adversimi  Balylonios  contra- 

defimctus  est  Senacheribi  pater  et  post  Hagis«e  hebat,  pra>lioque  cum  iis  coaserto  superior 

in  Babylonios  dominationem,  qui  quidem  non-  evadebat,*'  &c. 

dum  expleto  trigesimo  die  a  Marudacho  Bal-         *  Ap.  Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  ix.  14.      It  was 

dane  interemptus  est,  Marudachus  ipse  Bal-  probably  after  chastising  this  prince  that  Sen- 

danes  tyrannidem  invasit  mensibus  6,  donco  nacherib  set  up  his  tablet  at  the  Nahr  el 

eum  austulit  vir  quidam,  nomine  EliimSj  qui  Kelt, 
et  «n  regnum  successit.    Hoc  postremo  annum 
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throne  to  another.  He  then  received  trihnte  from  the  rest  of  the 
Phoenician  cities,  as  well  as  from  the  kings  of  Edom  and  Ashdod, 
who  submitted  to  him  without  a  struggle.  Ascalon  resisted  him, 
and  was  attacked ;  the  king  and  the  whole  royal  family  were  seized 
and  removed  to  Nineveh,  and  a  fresh  prince  was  placed  upon  the 
throne.  Hazor,  Joppa,  and  other  towns  which  depended  upon 
Ascalon,  wore  at  the  same  time  taken  and  plundered.  War  fol- 
lowed with  Egypt.  The  kings  of  that  country,  who  are  described 
as  dependent  upon  the  king  of  Meroe,  or  Ethiopia,^  came  up  against 
Sennacherib,  and  engaged  him  near  Lachish,  but  were  defeated 
vidth  great  loss.  Sennacherib  then  took  Lachish  and  Libnah,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  against  Hezekiah.  The  Ekronites  had  ex- 
pelled their  king,  who  was  a  submissive  vassal  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  and  had  sent  him  bound  to  Hezekiah,  who  kept  him  a 
prisoner  at  Jerusalem.'  Sennacherib  invaded  Judaea,  where  he 
took  46  fenced  cities,  and  carried  oflf  as  captives  above  200,000 
people.'  After  this  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  capture  by  means  of  mounds.'  Hereupc>n  Hezekiah 
submitted,  consenting  to  pay  a  tribute  of  300  talents  of  silver  and 
30  talents  of  gold,*  and  sending  besides  many  rich  presents  to  con- 
ciliate the  Assyrian  monarch,  who  however  mulcted  him  in  a 
portion  of  his  dominions,  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  princep  of 
Ashdod,  Ekron,  and  Gaza.  Such  is  the  account  which  Senna- 
cherib gives  of  an  expedition  briefly  touched  by  Scripture  in  a  few 
verses  * — an  expedition  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
second  invasion  of  these  countries  by  the  same  monarch,  which 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  his  host,  and  his  own  ignominious 
flight  to  his  capital.*    This  latter  expedition  is  not  described  in  his 


•  i^ypt  was  still  under  the  Ethiopians, 
Sabaco  II.  being  now  the  true  king  of  the 
oonntrj.     It  is  probably  his  seal  aiHxed  to  a 

convention  made  at  this  time, 
which  was  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in 
Sennacherib's  psilace  at  Koyunjik. 
The  "  kings  "  mentioned  are  evi- 
dently certain  native  prinoes  who 
had  been  allowed  the  royal  title. 
The  Dodecaichy  of  Herodotus, 
his  Sethos,  and  Manetho*s  Stephinates,  Ne- 
chflpsos,  and  Nechao  I.,  seem  to  represent 
these  persons. 

'  Hezekiah  may  have  exercised  a  certain 
lordship  over  the  Philistine  towns,  for  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  **  smote  the  Philis- 
tines, even  unto  Gaza  **  (2  Kings  xviii.  8). 

^  Demetrius,  the  Jewish  historian,  ascribed 
the  great  Captivity  of  the  Jews  to  Sennacherib 
(Clero.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  403). 

'  This  drcumstanoe  adds  increased  force  to 
the  promise  on  a  later  occasion :  "  He  shall  not 
oome  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there, 
IMH*  oome  before  it  with  shield,  nor  cast  a  bank 
against  it"  (2  Kings  xix.  32). 

*  Compare  2  Kings  xviii.  14.  The  discr^ 
p«ncy  as  to  the  amount  of  the  silver  has  been 


well  explained  by  Mr.  Lajard  (Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  148). 

1  See  2  Kings  xviii.  13-16 :  **  Now  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of 'King  Hezekiah  did  Sen- 
nacherib, king  of  Assyria,  come  up  against  all 
the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them. 
And  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  sent  to  the 
king  of  Assyria  to  Lachish,  saying,  I  have 
offended :  return  from  me ;  that  which  thou 
puttast  upon  me  I  will  bear.  And  the  king 
of  Assyria  appointed  unto  Hezekiah  king  of 
Judah  300  talents  of  silver,  and  30  talents  of 
gold.  And  Hezekiah  gave  him  all  the  silver 
that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house.  At  that 
time  did  Hezekiah  cut  off  the  gold  from  the 
doors  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
pillars  which  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  had 
overlaid,  and  gave  it  to  the  king  of  Assyria." 

^  The  compilers  of  our  Bible  with  marginal 
references  have  seen  that  two  distinct  expedi- 
tions are  spoken  of,  and  have  placed  an  inter- 
val of  three  years  between  them,  assigning 
the  victorious  expedition  to  B.C.  713,  and  the 
misuocessful  one  to  about  B.C.  710.  Mr. 
Layard,  however  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
144-5),  Mr.  Boianquet  (Sacred  and  Pro&ne 
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annals,  and  it  may  perhaps  belong  to  a  period  beyond  tbe  time  to 
which  they  extend. 

Sennacherib,  in  his  fourth  year  (B.a  699),  onoe  more  tnmed  his 
arms  against  the  south,  and  proceeded  into  Babylonia,  where  the 
party  of  Merodach  Baladan  was  still  powerful.  After  defeating  a 
Chaldsean  chief  who  sided  with  the  banished  king,  and  expelling 
some  of  the  king's  brothers,  he  deposed  the  viceroy  Belibus,  whom 
he  had  set  up  in  his  first  year,  and  placed  his  own  eldest  son, 
Asshur'nadin-*y  upon  the  throne,*  after  which  he  returned  to  his 
own  country. 

The  remaining  records  of  Sennacherib  are  not  of  any  great 
importance.  In  his  fifth  year  he  seems  to  have  led  an  expedition 
into  Armenia  and  Media,  and  from  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  he 
was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Babylonia  and 
Susiana,  whom  he  attacked  by  means  of  a  fleet  brought  down  the 
Tigris,  and  manned  with  Phoenician  sailors.  The  annals  break  off 
at  his  eighth  year. 

28.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  reign  of  Sennacherib 
extended  to  at  least  22  years.^  This  was  probably  its  exact  length ; 
for  the  accession  of  Esar-haddon  to  the  throne  of  Assyria  seems 
rightly  regarded  as  contemporaneous  with  his  establishment  as 
King  of  Babylon,  which  last  event  is  fixed  by  Ptolemy's  Canon  to 
B.c.  680,  precisely  22  years  after  the  accession  of  Belibus,  whom 
Sennacherib  placed  over  Babylon  in  the  same  year  that  he  himself 
mounted  the  throne.  Sennacherib  would  thus  reign  for  14  years 
after  the  time  when  his  annals  cease.  It  is  possible  that  the  second 
Syrian  expedition,  ending  in  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his 
army,  occurred  during  this  period ;  or  it  may  (as  has  generally 
been  supposed)  have  followed  rapidly  on  his  first  expedition,  occur- 
ring (for  instance)  in  his  fourth  or  fifth  year,  but  being  purposely 
omitted  from  his  annals  as  not  redounding  to  his  credit.  Senna- 
cherib, on  his  second  invasion,  again  passed  through  Palestine  and 
Idumaea,  penetrating  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  where  he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  Tirhakah,  the  Ethiopian.^  This  circimistance 
&vours  a  late  date  for  the  expedition,  since  Tirhakah  seems  not  to 
have  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  before  B.C.  690.* 


ChronologT',  pp.   59-60),    and   Mr.   Vance  *  Since  his  22nd  year  has  heen  found  on  a 

Smith  (^typhedes  on  Nineveh  and  the  Assy-  clar  tablet. 

rians,  Introduction,  §  4),  aasume  the  two  ex-  *  2  Kings  xix.  8,  9  ;  Isa.  xxzrii.  8,  9. 

peditions  to  be  the  same.  *  If  the  last  year  of  Amasis  was  B.a  525, 

'  Asshw-nadin-*  is  undoubtedly  the  Apa-  and  if  he  reigned  44  years,  as  reported  both 

ranadius  (query,  Assaranadius  ?  <r<r  having  by  Herodotus  and  Mant*tho,  his  acoeasion  must 

become  v)  of  the  Canon,  and  is  a  distinct  have  occurred  in  B.c.  569.     Now  an  Apis 

person  from  the  Asaridanus  (Esar-haddon)  stela  shows  that  only  72  years  intervened 

who  ascends  the  throne  of  Babylon  nineteen  between  the  35th  year  of  Amasis  (b.c.  535) 

years  afterwards.     Perhaps  Polyhistor,  when  and  the  3rd  of  Neco.     Neoo's  accession  must 

he  called  the  former  prince  Asordanes  (ap,  therefore  be  placed  in  B.C.  610.     Allowing 

Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars.  i.  c  4),  confounided  Paammitichus  the  54  years  assigned  him  both 

him  with  his  brother.      The  deposition  of  by  Manetho  and  Herodotus,  we  obtain  for  his 

Belibus  by  Sennacherib  in  his  third  year,  and  accession  the  date  R.C.  664.      Another  Apis 

the  establishment  on  the  throne  of  a  son  of  the  stela  shows  that  Tirhakah  immediately  pre- 

oonqoeror,  were  mentioned  by  that  writer.  ceded  Psammitichos,  and  that  he  reigned  26 
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29.  The  second  expedition  of  Sennacherib  into  Syria/  whenever 
it  took  place,'  seems  to  have  offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  first, 
and  to  have  been  in  most  respects  very  unfortunate.  The  principal 
object  of  the  attack  was,  as  before,  the  part  of  Syria  bordering  upon 
f^ypt ;  and  the  two  cities  of  Lachish  and  Libnah,  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  former  war,  but  had  again  fallen  under  Egyptian  influ- 
ence, once  more  attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  Assyrian  king. 
While  engaged  in  person  before  the  former  of  these  two  places,*  he 
seems  to  have  heard  of  the  defection  of  Hezekiah,  who  had  entered 
into  relations  with  the  king  of  Egypt,*  despite  the  warnings  of 
Isaiah,*  and  had  thereby  been  guilty  of  rebelling  against  his  liege 
lord.  Hereupon  Sennacherib  sent  a  detachment  of  his  forces,  under 
a  Tartan  or  general,  against  the  Jewish  king ;  but  this  leader,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  take  the  city  either  by  force  or  by  a  defection 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  returned  after  a  little  while  to  his 
master.  Meantime  the  siege  of  Lachish  had  apparently  been  raised,' 
and  Sennacherib  had  moved  to  Libnah,  when  intelligence  reached 
him  that  **  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia  " — perhaps  not  yet  king  of 
I^ypt — had  collected  an  army  and  was  on  his  way  to  assist  the 
Egyptians,^    against  whom   Sennacherib's   attack  was  in  reality 


years.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Tir- 
hakah mounted  the  throne  in  B.C.  6^0,  which 
was  the  13th  year  of  Sennacherib,  if  we  follow 
the  Canon.  (See  App.  to  book  ii.  ch.  viii.  § 
33.)  It  ia  possible,  however,  that  Tirhakah 
maj  have  contended  with  Sennacherib,  as  king 
of  JSthtopia,  before  he  became  king  of  Egjpt. 

^  The  grounds  whereon  I  determine  in 
&yDiir  of  a  second  expedition,  which  Mr. 
Vance  Smith  (Prophecies,  Introd.  §  4,  p.  54) 
and  others  positively  reject,  are  the  following ; 
1.  The  apparent  separation  of  the  expeditions 
m  Kings  (2  Kings  xviii.  13  and  17)  and 
Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  1  and  9).  2. 
The  improbability  of  a  hostile  attack  on  Jeru- 
salem immediately  after  the  payment  of  a 
large  tribute.  3.  The  &11  of  Lachish  on  the 
first  occasion,  its  apparent  escape  on  th« 
Beooiid.  4.  The  improbability  (as  it  seems 
to  me)  of  national  vanity  going  to  the  l«igth 
of  seeking  to  conceal  an  enormous  disaster 
imder  cover  of  the  proudest  boasts.  And,  5. 
The  impossibility  of  a  triumphant  return  with 
200,000  captives  to  Nineveh  afler  the  loss 
sustained  and  the  hasty  flight  which  followed. 
(Note  here  the  confirmation  which  Demetrius 
affords  to  the  narrative  of  the  Inscriptions  on 
this  point.     Supra,  p.  391,  note ''.) 

•  The  comparative  chronology  of  the  reigns 
of  Sennacherib  and  Hezekiah  is  the  chief  diffi- 
culty which  meets  the  historian  who  wishes 
to  harmonise  the  Scriptural  narrative  with 
the  Inscriptions.  Scripture  places  only  eight 
yean  between  the  fall  of  Somana  and  the  first 
invasion'  of  Judsea  by  Sennacherib  (2  Kings 
zviii.  9  and  13).  The  inscriptions,  assigning 
the  &11  of  Samaria  to  the  first  year  of  S«i^n, 


giving  Sargon  a  reign  of  at  Uast  15  years 
and  assigning  the  first  attack  on  Hezekiah  to 
Sennacherib's  third  year,  put  an  interval  of 
at  least  18  years  between  the  two  events. 
Further,  a  comparison  of  Ptolemy's  C^anon 
with  the  inscriptions  (with  whidi  it  is  in 
perfect  and  exact  agreement,  shows  Sargon's 
reign  to  have  been  one  of  19  years,  and  thus 
raises  the  interval  in  question  to  22  years. 
If  we  accept  the  chronological  scheme  of  the 
danon,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  records,  and  strikingly  in  agree- 
ment as  it  is  in  numerous  cases  wiUi  the  dates 
obtainable  from  Scripture,  we  must  necessarily 
correct  one  or  more  of  the  Scriptural  num- 
bers. The  least  change  is,  to  substitute  in  the 
13th  verse  of  2  Kings  xviii.  the  twenty-seventh 
for  the  "  fourteenth  "  year  of  Hezekiah.  We 
may  suppose  the  error  to  have  arisen  from  a 
correction  made  by  a  transcriber  who  r^arded 
the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  and  the  illness  of 
Hezekiah  (which  last  was  certainly  in  his  14th 
year)  as  synchronous,  whereas  the  words  "  in 
those  days  "  were  in  fiu:t  used  with  a  good 
deal  of  latitude  by  the  sacred  writers.  (See 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  145,  note). 
If  this  view  be  taken,  the  second  expedition 
must  have  followed  the  first  within  one  or  at 
most  two  years,  for  Hezekiah  reigned  in  all 
only  29  years. 

»  2  Kings  xviii.  17. 

1  Ibid.  ver.  21  and  24. 

8  Isa.  XXX.  2,  xxxi.  1-3. 

'  This  seems  implied  in  the  expression  *'  he 
had  heard  that  he  teas  (£^p(ir^«d  from  Lachish  " 
(2  Kings  xix.  8.) 

*  2  Kings  xix.  9. 
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directed.  Sennacherib  therefore  contented  himself  with  sending 
a  threatening  letter  to  Hezekiah,  while  he  pressed  forward  into 
Egypt.  There  he  seems  to  have  been  met  by  the  forces  of  an 
Egyptian  prince,  or  satrap,  who  held  his  court  at  Memphis,'  whik 
the  kings  of  the  25th,  or  Ethiopian  dynasty,  were  reigning  at 
Thebes ;  and  probably  it  was  as  the  two  armies  lay  encamped 
o])po8ite  to  one  another,  that  ''the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out 
and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and 
five  thousand  ;  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold, 
they  were  all  dead  corpses."'  Sennacherib,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  army,  immediately  fled ;  and  the  Eg3rptians,  regarding  the 
miraculous  destruction  as  the  work  of  their  own  gods,  took  the 
credit  of  it  to  themselves,  and  commemorated  it  citer  their  own 
fashion.' 

30.  Upon  the  murder  of  Sennacherib  by  two  of  his  sons  at 
Nineveh,  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  fail  to  throw  any  light.  It  has 
beeii  supposed  by  some,"  that  the  event  was  connected  with  the  de- 
struction of  his  host,  and  followed  it  within  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  just  as  the  deposition  of  Apries  is  made  by  Herodotus  to 
follow  closely  upon  the  destruction  of  his  army  by  Uie  CyrensBans.* 
But  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  tliis  belief,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  impression  left  by  the  Scriptural  narrative ;  *  and  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  Sennacherib  outlived  his  discomfiture  several  years. 
During  this  time  he  carried  on  some  of  the  wars  menti(med  above,* 
and  was  likewise  engaged  in  the  enlargement  and  embellishment 
of  his  palace  at  Nineveh,  as  well  as  in  those  occasional  expeditions 
which  are  commemorated  by  the  decorated  chambers  there — addi- 
tions, as  it  would  seem,  to  the  original  structure. 

31.  As  Sennacherib  was  not  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  As^ur- 
nadin-*^  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  that  prince  must  be  supposed 
either  to  have  died  before  his  father,  or  to  have  been  involved  in 
his  destruction.  It  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  he  died  in  B.a 
693,  when  we  find  by  the  Canon  that  he  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon  by  Begibelus.  His  untimely  death  made  way 
for  Esarhaddon  (^Asshur-akh^idina),  most  likely  the  second  son,  who 
appears  to  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  establishing  himself 
upon  the  throne  after  his  father's  murder.  This  prince,  like  his 
father  and  his  grandfather,  was  at  once  a  great  conqueror  and  a 
builder  of  magnificent  edifices.  The  events  of  his  reign  have  not 
been  found  in  the  shape  of  annals;  but  it  is  apparent  from  his 


»  Sethos.     (See  Herod,  ii.  141,  and  com-         »  Herod,  ii.  161,  iv.  159. 
pore  "  Historical  Notice  of  Egypt "  in  the        *  It  is  said,  both  in  the  second  book  of 

Appendix  to  Book  ii.  ch.  viii.  p.  380.)  Kings  (xix.  30)  and  in  Isaiah   (xxxrii.  37), 

*  2  Kings  zix.  35.  that  Sennacherib  *'  departed,  and  went  and 
"^  Herod,  ii.  141,  ad  fin.      If  the  statue  returned,  otic^  cferW^  at  Nineveh,'*  which  gives 

shown   to  Herodotus  was  really  erected  to  the  impression  of  some  considerable  length  of 

commemorate  the  discomfiture  of  Sennacherib,  residence.    The  statement  of  the  book  of  Tobit 

the  mou.se  must  have  been  an  emblem  of  (i.  21),  that  he  was  murdered  55  days  after 

destruction.    The  tradition  of  the  gnawing  of  his  return  from  Syria,  cannot  be  considered  to 

the  bowstrings  would  arise  from  the  figure,  possess  any  authority. 
(See  note  on  book  i.  ch.  24.)  *  Supra,  p.  392. 

•  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  App.  ch.  4. 
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istorical  inscriptions,'  and  those  of  bis  son,  that  he  carried  his 
rms  over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Armenian  monn- 
lins,  and  the  Mediterranean,  penetrating  in  some  directions  further 
ban  any  previous  Assyrian  monarch.*  He  warred  in  Egypt,  de- 
sating  the  armies  of  Tirhakah,  and  capturing  his  (Egyptian) 
apital ;  after  which  he  dismantled  the  towns,  changed  their  names, 
nd  set  up  a  number  of  princes  and  governors  independent  of  each 
ther,  acknowledging  Memphis,  however,  as  in  some  sense  the 
apital.  Hence  he  calls  himself,  at  Nimrud,  **  king  of  the  kings 
f  Egypt."  As  for  his  boast,  in  the  same  place,  that  he  was  **  the 
onqueror  of  Ethiopia,"  it  can  scarcely  mean  more  than  that  he 
ained  victories  over  Tirhakah,  or  possibly  received  tribute  from 
im.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  he  ever  invaded  the  country.  How- 
ver  he  conquered  Sidon,  Cilicia,  the  country  of  the  Gmri  or  Sac89,^ 
ie  land  of  Tubal,  parts  of  Armenia,  Media,  and  Biknt,  Chaldsea, 
idem,  and  many  other  less  well-known  countries.  In  Susiana  he 
3ntended  with  a  son  of  Merodach-Baladan,  and  he  boasts  that  in 
pite  of  the  assistance  which  this  prince  received  from  the  Susia- 
ian  monarch,  he  was  imable  to  save  his  life.  On  another  son,  who 
ecame  a  refugee  at  his  court,  he  bestowed  a  territory  upon  the 
3ast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  had  previously  been  under  the 
ovemment  of  his  brother.'  In  Babylon  itself  Esar-haddon  appears 
)  have  reigned  in  his  own  person  without  setting  up  a  viceroy, 
.ooording  to  some  this  was  but  the  revival  of  a  policy  introduced 
y  his  grandfather,  Sargon,  who  is  suspected  to  be  the  Arceanus 
ApKiai'o^)  of  the  Canon.'  But  the  identification  of  these  two 
ames  is  very  uncertain.  No  traces  have  been  found  that  specially 
^nnect  Sargon  with  Babylon,  whereas  there  are  many  clear  proofs 
r  Esar-haddon  having  reigned  there.  The  inscriptions  show  that 
Q  repaired  temples  and  built  a  palace  at  Babylon,  bricks  from 
'hich,  bearing  his  name,  have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  at 
[illah:  a  Babylonian  tablet  has  also  been  found,  dated  in  the 
>ign  of  Esar-haddon,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  the  acknow- 
dged  king  of  that  country.  It  is  probable  that  he  held  his  court 
^metimes  at  the  Assyrian,  sometimes  at  the  Babylonian  capital  ;• 
id  hence  it  happened  that  when  his  captains  carried  Manasseh 
wray  captive  from  Jerusalem,  they  conducted  their  prisoner  to 
le  latter  city.*    No   record  has  been  as  yet  discovered  of  this 

»  One  of  these  has  been  printed,  but  not  •  See  the  "  Assyrian  Texts,"  p.  12. 

iblished,  by  Mr.  Fox  TalUt,  in  his  sniall  "^  This  notion  was,  I  believe,  originated  by 

mphlet  entitled  "Assyrian  Texts  translated,  Dr.  Hincks.     It  is  adopted  by  M.  Oppert 

9.  I."  (pP-  10-19).  (Rapport,  p.  48)  and  Mr.  Bosanquet  (Sacred 

*  His  Median  conquests  are  said  to  have  and  Profkne  Chronology,  p.  66). 

en  in  a  land  **  of  which  the  kings  his  fathers  •  The  practice  of  the  Persians  in  this  re- 

d  never  heai-d  the  name ; "  and  other  hos-  spect  is  well  known.    (See  note  to  book  v.  ch. 

ities  are  recorded  against  tribes  **  who  from  53.)     It  may  be  gathered  from  the  mention 

ys  of  old  had  never  obeyed  any  of  the  kings  of**  Shushan  the  palace**  in  the  book  of  Daniel 

I  ancestors  "  (Ast^yrian  Texts,  pp.  14  and  during  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  that  the  later 

»).  Babylonian  kijags  held  their  court  sometimes 

^  This  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the  at  that  place. 

mri  are  mentioned.    The  same  name  occurs  "  See  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11:**  Wherefore  the 

the  Bal^ylonian  column  of  the  Behistun  and  Lord  brought  upon  them  the  captains  of  the 

ler  inscriptions,  where  it  represents  the  kimj  of  Assyria^  which  took  Manasseh  among 

ula  (Socse)  of  the  Persian.  the  thorns,  and  bound  him  with  fetters,  and 
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expedition,  nor  of  the  peopling  of  Samaria  bj  colonists  drawn 
chiefly  from  Babylonia,^  which  was  in  later  times  ascribed  to  this 
monarch.* 

32.   The  buildings   erected   by  Esar-haddon  '  appear  to    have 
equalled,  or  exceeded,  in  magnificence,  those  of  any  former  Assyrian 
king.    In  one  inscription  he  states  that  in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia 
he  built  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples,  "  shining  with  silver  and 
gold,  as  splendid  as  the  sun."*    Besides  repairing  various  palaces 
erected  by  former  kings,  he  built  at  least  three  new  ones  for  his 
own  use  or  that  of  his  son.     One  of  these  was  the  edifice  known  as 
the  south-west  palace  at  Nimrud,  which  was  constructed  of  mate- 
rials derived  from  the  palaces  of  the  former  monarchs  who  had 
reigned  at  that  place,  for  whom,  as  not  belonging  to  his  own 
family,   Esar-haddon  seems    to  have    entertained  small    respect 
The  plan  of  this  palace  is.  said  to  differ  from  that  of  all  other 
Assyrian  buildings.*    It  consisted  of  a  single  hall  of  the  largest 
dimensions — 220   feet  long  and   100   broad — of    an  antechamber 
through  which  the  hall  was  approached  by  two  doorways,  and  of 
a  certain  number  of  chambers  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  which 
were  probably  sleeping  apartments.     According  to  Mr.  Layard,  it 
"  answers  in  its  general  plan,  more  than  any  building  yet  dis- 
covered, to  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  the  palace  of  Solomon."* 
Another  of  Esar-haddon's  palaces  was  erected  at  Nineveh  on  the 
spot  now  marked  by  the  mound  at  Nebbi-  Yunus'    This  is  probably 
the  building  of  which  he  boasts  that  it  was  '*  a  palace  such  as 
the  kings,  his  fathers,  who  went  before  him,  had  never  made,"  and 
which  on  its  completion  he  is  said  to  have  called  **  the  palace  of 
the  pleasures  of  all  the  year." '    It  is  described  as  supported  on 
wooden  columns,  and  as  roofed  with  lofty  cedar  and  other  trees ; 
sculptures  in  stone  and  marble,  and  abundant  imager  in  silver, 
ivory,  and  bronze,  constituted  its  adornment ;  many  of  these  were 
brought  from  a  distance,  some  being  the  idols  of  the  conquered 
countries,  and  others  images  of  the  Assyrian  gods.     Its  gates  were 
ornamented  with  the  usual  mystical  bulls ;  and  its  extent  was  so 
great,  that  horses  and  other  animals  were  not  only  kept,  but  even 
bred  within  its  walls.     A  third  palace  was  erected  by  Esar-haddon 
at  Shereef'Khan,  for  his  son ;  but  this  was  apparently  a  very  inferior 
building.' 

In  the  construction  and  ornamentation  of  his   palaces   Esar- 


carried  him  to  BabgUm"    Scripture  does  not  Sephanraim  or  Sippara)  are  oertamly  Babr- 

saj  \^ho  the  king  of  Assyria  was ;    but  1.  as  Ionian :  Ava  is  doubtful.  Concerning  H>tmatii, 

Sennacherib  and  Hezekiah  were  oontempora-  see  above,  p.  379,  note  '. 
ries,  their  sons  would  naturallj  be  the  same ;         '  Ezra  ir.  2.     Perhaps  the   "  great  and 

and  2.  Esar-haddon  mentions  Manasseh  among  noble  Asnapper  "  of  ver.  10  is  the  officer  who 

the  kings  who  sent  him  workmen  for  his  great  actually  led  the  colony  into  Samaria, 
buildings.    See  note  •  on  the  next  page.  •  **  Assyrian  Texts,*'  p.  16. 

1  2  Kings  x\'ii.  24:  "  The  king  of  Assyria  *  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  654. 
brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  *  Ibid.  p.  655.  •  Ibid.  ch.  xxv.  p.  598. 
and  from  Ava,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from         "^  See  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  pamphlet,  pp.  17, 

Sephanraim,  and  placed  them  in  Uie  cities  of  18.     This  translation  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel."         *  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  dL ' 

Of  these  five  cities  three  (Babylon,  Cathah,aiid  xxv.  p.  599. 
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baddon  made  twe  of  the  services  of  Syrian,  Greek,  and  Phoenician 
artists.  The  princes  of  Syria,  Manasseh  king  of  Judah,  the  Hel- 
lenic monarch  of  Idalium,  Citium,  Curium,  Soli,  &c.,  and  the  Phce- 
nician  king  of  Paphos,  famished  him  with  workmen, **  to  whose 
skill  we  are  probahly  indebted  for  the  beautiful  and  elaborate  bcus- 
reliefe  which  adorn  the  edifices  of  his  erection. 

Esar-haddon  must  have  reigned  at  least  13  years  ;  but  he  cannot 
have  reigned  much  longer.*  He  was  certainly  succeeded  by  his 
Bon,  Asshur-bani'pal  11.^  one  or  two  years  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Tirhakah,  whose  last  year  was  B.C.  664.'  On  the  whole,  it  is 
perhaps  most  probable  that  he  died  in  b.c.  667,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  of  Babylon  by  Saosduchinus,  according  to 
Ptolemy's  Canon. 

33.  With  Asshur-hani'pal  IL,  the  Sardanapalus  of  Abydenus, 
appears  to  have  commenced  the  decadence  of  Assyria.  He  con- 
tinued the  war  with  Susiana,  where  he  contended  against  the 
grandsons  of  Merodach-Baladan,  and  likewise  made  incursions  into 
Armenia  from  time  to  time:  he  even  conducted  two  expeditions 
into  Egypt ;  but  he  did  not  occupy  himself  in  a  continued  series  of 
wars,  like  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.  Hunting  appears 
to  have  been  his  passion.  A  palace  which  he  erected  at  Nineveh, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  built  by  Sennacherib,  was  orna- 
mented throughout  with  sculptured  slabs  representing  him  as 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  wild  animals.*  The  arts 
flourished  under  his  patronage.  There  is  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  sculptures  wherewith  he  decorated  his  buildings,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  former  kings.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in 
the  delineation  of  animals,  whicn  have  a  truth,  a  delicacy,  a  spirit, 
and  an  absence  of  conveni  ionality,  effectually  distinguishing  them 
from,  the  representations  of  an  earlier  period.*  Thus  as  the  nation 
declined  in  military  vigour  the  arts  of  peace,  as  so  often  happens, 
made  rapid  progress ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  had  no  foreign  conquest 


*  This  fiict  is  recorded  on  an  inedlted  frag-  years   m   Babylon,      Unless,  therefore,  he 

ment  of  Esar-haddon's  time,  in  which  the  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon  during  his 

following  names  occur : — Ekistuxi  of  Edial  feither's  lifetime,  of  which  there  ift  no  atom  of 

iiEgisthus  of  Idalium ),  Pisud^ura  of  jTtfMtin  evidence,  he  must  have  reigned  at  least  as 

Pythagoras  of  Citiimi),  Ki of  TwiV-  long  in  Assyria.    Dr.  Brandis  conjectures  that 

hiimmi  (♦  ♦  ♦  of  Salamis),  Itip-Daaan  of  Berosus  gave  him  28  years  in  Assyria  (Rev. 

Pappa  (Ithodagon  of  Paphos),  Erieli  ofTsillu  Assyr.  Temp.  Emend,  p.  41) ;  but  of  this  I 

(Euryalus  of  Soli),  Damatsu  of  Kurt  (De-  see  no  satisfactory  proof. 

mo  -  -  -  of  Curium),  Rummizu  of  Tamizzi         '  Supra,  p.  392,  note  '. 

(•  ♦  ♦  of  Tamissus),  Damutsi  oi  Amti-Kha-         •  See  the  Athenaeum  of  August  16,  1860, 

dagti  (Demo  -  -  -  -  of  Ammo-chosta),  Hunor  and  compare  a  paper  read  by  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 

ziggutstt  of  Liminni  (Onesi of  Limenia),  son  before  the  Koyal  Society  of  Literature  in 

and  Pvhaii  of  Upridissa  (•  ♦  •  of  Aphro-  March,  1861. 

disia).  ^  These  slabs,  which  were  recovered  by 

1  Polyhistor  (according  to  Eusebius,  Chron.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  are  now  in  the  British  Mu- 

Can.  pars  1,  p.  20)  gave  Esar-haddon  a  reign  seum.     The  animals  of  chace  include  lions, 

of  only  eight  years.     But  as  he  ascribed  no  wild  bulls,  wild  asses,  stags,  and  antelopes. 
more  than  18  years  to  Sennacherib,  who  cer-         ^  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 

tunly  reigned  22,  his  testimony  cannot  be  459,  where  a  similar  observ'ation  is  made  with 

regarded  as  of  much  weight.     The  Canon,  respect  to  some  sculptures  wherewith  this 

whidi  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  real  prince  adorned  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  at 

Twwi  of  Berosus,  made  Esar-haddon  reign  13  Koyunjik. 
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interfered  to  check  the  rising  civilization,  Assyria  might  in  manj 
respects  have  anticipated  the  improved  art  of  the  Greeks. 

34.  Asshur-bani'pal  may  be  supposed  to  have  reigned  from  B.a 
667  to  about  B.C.  640.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  whose  name  is 
read  somewhat  doubtfully  as  Asshur-emit-iliy  the  last 'king  of  whom 
any  records  have  been  as  yet  discovered.  Under  him  the  decline 
of  Assyria  seems  to  have  been  rapid.  No  military  expeditions  can 
be  assigned  to  his  reign,  and  the  works  which  he  constructed  are 
of  a  most  inferior  character.  A  palace  built  by  him  on  the  great 
platform  at  Nimrud  or  Calah — the  chief  monument  of  his  reign 
which  has  come  down  to  us — indicates  in  a  very  marked  way  tiie 
diminution  in  his  time  of  Assyrian  wealth  and  magnificence.  It 
contained  no  great  hall  or  gallery,  and  no  sculptured  slabs,  bnt 
merely  consisted  of  a  number  of  rooms  of  small  proportions, 
panelled  by  plain  slabs  of  common  limestone,  roughly  hewn  and 
not  more  than  3^  feet  high.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  above 
the  panelling  was  simply  plastered.'  If  Asshur-emit-Ui  was  reduced 
to  live  in  this  building,  we  must  suppose  that  the  superb  edifices 
of  his  ancestors  had  fellen  into  ruin,  which  could  scarcely  have 
taken  place  unless  they  had  been  injured  by  violence.  It  seems 
probable  that,  either  through  the  invasions  of  the  Medes,  who  were 
now  growing  into  prominence,'  or  in  the  course  of  the  Scythic 
troubles  wliich  belong  to  about  the  same  period,"  Assyria  had  been 
greatly  weakened,  her  cities  being  desolated,  and  her  palaces  dis- 
mantled or  destroyed.  These  disasters  preceded  the  last  attack  of 
Oyaxares,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  fall  of  the  mighty  power 
which  had  so  long  been  dominant  in  Western  Asia.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  last  war  with  the  Medes  and  final  destruction  of 
Nineveh  fell  into  the  reign  of  Asshur-emit-ilij  the  latest  monarch 
of  whom  contemporary  records  have  been  found,  or  whether  he 
had  a  successor  in  the  Saracus  of  Berosus* — the  Sardanapalus  of 
the  Greeks,  under  whom  the  final  catastrophe  took  place.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  number  of  years  from  the  accession  of  Esar-haddon 
to  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  which  is  but  fifty-five,  seems  barely  to 
suffice  for  the  three  reigns  of  a  father,  a  son,  and  a  grandson, 
whence  we  should  conclude  that  Asshar-emit-ili  was  probably  the 
last  king.  On  the  other,  the  difference  between  the  names  of 
Saracus  and  Asshur-emit-ili  is  so  wide,  and  the  authority  of  Berosus 
(from  whom  the  notices  of  Saracus  seem  to  come)  so  great,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  suspect  that  Asshur-entif-ili  may  have  been  the  last 
king  but  one,  and  Saracus  (perhaps  his  brother)  have  succeeded 
him.* 


•  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  655.  •  Cf.  Essay  lii.  §  9,  pp.  410-2. 

^  Herodotus  assig:ns  the  first  attark  of  the  •  The  name  of  Saracus  is  not  found  Jn  tbe 

Medes  on  Nineveh  to  the  last  year  of  Phraortes,  actual  fragments  of  Berosus,  but  comes  down 

or  B.C.  634.     He  repre^sents  a  second  attack  to  us  from  Abydeniis  (np.  Eutieb.  Chroo.  Om. 

as  having  followed  closely  on  the  accession  of  i.  p.  25),  who  appears  to  have  drmwn  from 

Cyaxares,  which  was  in  u.c.  633.     The  final  him.     (See  MuUer's  Fragm.  H.  G.  voL  it. 

invasion  he  would,  apparently,  have  placed  as  p.  279.) 

late  as  n.c.  603.     Between  B.C.  632  and  603  ^  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  Abj- 

(according  to  him)  the  St.jiha  were  dominant  denus  from  whom  the  name  of  Saracus  comeai, 

throughout  Western  Asia.  mentioned  two  kings  only — Sardaoafaliu  mod 
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The  character  commonly  given  of  this  king,  and  his  conduct 
during  the  last  siege  of  Nineveh,  as  they  descend  to  us  almost 
solely  from  Ctesias,*  must  be  viewed  with  great  doubt  and  sus- 
picion.* The  portrait  of  the  effeminate  voluptuary,  waking  up 
Tinder  circumstances  of  extreme  peril  to  a  sense  of  what  his  position 
required  of  him,  displaying  in  the  last  struggle  for  his  throne 
prodigies  of  valour,  and  closing  all  with  a  glorious  death,  is  one  of 
those  Greek  ideals  of  the  Oriental  character  which  by  their  artistic 
excellence  and  completeness  betray  their  origin.  The  Sardanapalus 
of  Ctesias,  whose  very  name  is  a  fiction,^  must  be  regarded  as  a 
creation  of  that  writer's  fertile  fancy,  and  not  as  an  historical  per- 
sonage. Some  traits  of  his  character,  as  well  as  some  incidents  of 
his  life,  may  have  been  taken  from  the  real  king,  Saracus ;  but  on 
the  whole  he  belongs  to  the  ideal  rather  than  the  actual,  and  is 
thns  of  no  avail  for  history.  Of  the  historical  Saracus  all  that 
"we  distinctly  know  is,*  that  being  attacked  by  the  Medes  under 
Gyaxares,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  by  the  Chaldaeans  and 
Sosianians/  he  made  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
his  general,  and  sent  him  to  take  the  command  at  Babylon ;  Nabo- 
polassar, however,  revolted,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Cyaxares,  and 
cemented  the  alliance  by  a  marriage  ;  after  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Medes,  he  laid  siege  to  Nineveh.     Saracus  defended  his 


Saracus— as  successors  of  Esar-haddon — his 
Azerdis.  This  tends  to  identify  Saracus  with 
Asshwr-emit-itu 

«  Ap.  Diod.  Sic  ii.  23-8.  The  other 
Gveek  writers  seem  generally  to  have  followed 
CStesias.  The  only  exceptions  are  Aristophanes 
(Aves,  958),  Abydenus,  and  Polyhistor,  the 
last  two  of  whom  drew  from  Berosus,  while 
the  first  followed  common  report,  or  perhaps 
drew  from  Herodotus.  We  do  not  know, 
bowerer,  that  either  Herodotus  or  Aristo- 
phanes, intended  their  Sardanapalus  for  the 
last  king. 

'  On  the  weakness  of  Ctesias  as  an  autho- 
rity see  the  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  iii.  pp. 
77-9. 

^  There  are  writers  who  mdeavour  to  find 
the  name  Saracus  in  Sardanapalus  (see  Bran- 
difl^  pp.  32-3),  and  others  who  consider  that 
Sardanapalus  is  a  fair  Greek  equivalent  for 
the  actual  name  of  the  last  monumental  king, 
whidi  they  read  as  Asshur^an-il  (Oppert, 
Bapport,  table  opp.  p.  52).  But  th^  views 
eeem  forced  and  overstrained.  Nothing  can 
b^more  evident  to  common  sense  than  the 
4jf  ntial  diversity  of  the  names  AMhtir-emit- 
Hi,  Sai^danapalus,  and  Saracus.  In  the  last 
we  have  the  Assyrian  elements  ^  Asshwr  ** 
and  **  akh,**  which,  however,  will  not  make  a 
name  without  a  third  element. 

*  See  the  &mous  fragment  of  Abydenus : 
**  Poet  quern  (Sardanapalum)  Saracus  impe- 
ritabat  Assyriis :  qui  quidem  certior  &ctu8 
tarmanim  vulgi  oollectitiarum  qua  k  marl 


advcrsus  se  adventarent,  continu6  Busalusso- 
rum  (i.  e.  Nebupalussorum)  militiie  duoem 
Babylonem  mittebat.  Sed  enim  hie,  capto 
rebellandi  consilio,  Amuhiam,  Asdahagis  Me- 
dorum  principis  filiam,  nato  suo  Nabucho- 
droBsoro  despondebat ;  moxque  raptim  contra 
Ninum,  sen  Ninivem  urbem,  impetum  &de- 
bat.  Re  omni  oognit&,  rex  Saiucus  regiam 
Evoritam  infiammabat.  Tum  vero  Nabu- 
chodrossorus,  summse  rerum  potituii,  firmis 
moeniis  Babylonem  dngebat."  (Ap.  Euseb. 
Chron.  Can.  pars  L  c.  9.)  And  compare 
Polyhistor  (ap.  eund.  c.  5) :  **  Post  Sammu- 
ghem  imperant  Chaldieis  Sardanapalus  annos 
21.  Hie  ad  Asdahagem,  qui  erat  Medicae 
gentis  praises  et  satrapa,  copias  aiixiliares 
mint,  videlicet  ut  filio  suo  Nabuchodrossoro 
desponderet  Amuhiam  e  filiabus  Asdahagis 
unam."  So  Syncellus  says  of  Nabopolassar ; 
OSrof  arpvniyhs  vwh  So/kUov  tou  XoA- 
haii»¥  ^affikivi  (TroXcU,  kot^  rov  abrov 
Soptl/coi;  tli  Jiu^ov  iirurrpttrtiHV  oh  r^9 
Ilpo9o¥  irroriBtU  6  'ZdpoKOt  iavrhv  trhw 
rois  ficuriXflois  Mirpni<r9^  «cal  r^¥  i^ffxM^ 
XoXSa/MK  Kol  Bo/BvAwKOS  irapiKafitv  6 
ainds  'Safi<nra\dff€Lpof  (p.  396,  ed.  Dindorf.). 
•  The  "force  advancing  from  the  sea** 
which  Nabopolassar  was  sent  i^nst,  would 
probably  consist  of  these  nations,  who  had  be^ 
in  arms  against  the  Assyrians  at  least  as  lata 
as  the  reign  of  Asshnr^^Mni'pnl.  They  can 
scarcely  have  been  Scythians,  as  Brandis  (fol- 
lowing Niebuhr)  supposes  (Eev.  Ass.  Temp. 
Emend,  p.  31). 
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capital  for  a  while,  but  at  last,  despairing  of  snccees,  withdrew  to 
his  palace,  and,  firing  it  with  his  own  hand,  perished,  with  all 
belonging  to  him,  in  the  conflagration.' 

35.  It  has  been  already  observed  in  another  Essay,*  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  siege,  as  detailed  by  Ctesias,*  may  very  possibly 
have  been  correctly  stated.  It  lasted,  according  to  him,  above  two 
years,  and  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue  mainly  in  consequence 
of  an  extraordinary  rise  of  the  Tigris,  which  swept  away  a  portion 
of  the  city  wall,  and  so  gave  admittance  to  the  enemy.*  Upon  this 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  considering  farther  resistance  to  be  vain, 
fired  his  palace  and  destroyed  himself.  The  conqueror  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  once  magnificent  capital,  by  razing  the  walls  and 
delivering  the  whole  city  to  the  flames.'  Nineveh  ceased  to  exist; 
and  at  the  same  time  probably  the  other  royal  cities,  or  at  least 
their  palaces,  were  wasted  with  fire,*  the  proud  structures  raised 
by  the  Assyrian  kings  being  reduced  at  once  to  that  condition  of 
ruined  heaps  which  has  been  the  effectual  means  of  preserving  a 
great  portion  of  their  contents  for  the  entertainment  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  present  age.  The  fallen  nation  was  never  again  able 
to  raise  itself.*  Once  only  does  it  appear  in  rebellion,  and  then 
the  position  which  it  occupies  is  secondary.  Media  heading  the 
revolt,  which  is  from  the  Persians  under  Darius  Hystaspis.*  The 
strength  of  the  race  was  exhausted,  and  the  ruin  of  tne  capital, 
which  seems  not  have  been  rebuilt  till  the   time  of  Claudius,* 


'  Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 
622,  note)  happily  compares  with  this  act  the 
suicide  of  21imri,  king  of  Israel.  **  And  it 
came  to  pass  when  Zimri  saw  that  the  city 
was  taken,  that  he- went  into  the  palace  of 
the  king's  house,  and  burnt  the  king's  house 
over  him,  and  died  "  (1  Kings  xvi.  18).  Simi- 
lar conduct  on  a  larger  scale  is  ascribed  to  the 
Xanthians  and  the  (^unians  (Herod,  i.  176). 

•'Supra,  Essay  iii.  §  9,  pp.  335-6. 

•  Ap.  Diod.  Sic  ii.  27-8. 

^  The  prophecy  of  Nahum  contains  more 
than  one  allusion  to  this  feature  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.  The  mention  of  an  "  over- 
running flood  "  wherewith  God  should  **  make 
an  end  of  the  place,"  in  ver.  8  ofch.  i.,  might 
perhaps  be  metaphorical  (compare  Isa.  viii. 
7-8,  Dan.  ix.  26,  &c.) ;  but  this  can  scarcely 
be  said  of  the  two  following  passages  : — 

**  They  shall  make  haste  to  the  wall  thereof, 
and  the  defence  shall  be  prepared.  The  gates 
of  the  river  shali  be  throtcn  open,  and  the 
palace  shall  be  dissolved  "  (il.  5,  6). 

**  Behold,  thy  people  in  the  midst  of  thee 
are  women :  the  gates  of  thy  land  shall  be  set 
tcide  open  unto  thine  enemies :  the  fire  shall 
devour  thy  bars  *'   (iii.  13). 

'  The  recent  excavations  have  shown  that 
fire  was  a  chief  agent  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Nineveh  palaces.  Calcined  alabaster,  masses 
of  charred  wood  and  charcoal,  colossal  statues 
split  through  with  the  heat,  are  met  with  in 


all  parts  of  the  Kinevite  mounds,  and  attest 
the  veracity  of  prophecy.  (Lee  Layard's 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  71, 103, 121,  &c, 
and  comp.  Nahum  ii.  13,  and  iii.  13  and  15.) 
'  The  pabices  at  Khorsabad  (Dur-Sargina) 
and  Nimrud  (Calah)  show  equal  traces  of 
fire  with  those  of  Nineveh  (Koyunjik).  See 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol  i.  pp. 
12,  27,  40,  &c. ;  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
351,  357,  359,  &c;  Vaux's  Nineveh  and 
Persepolis,  pp.  196-8 ;  Botta,  Letter  iL  p.  26, 
Letter  iii.  p.  41,  &c. 

*  So  Nahum  had  prophesied :  **  Thy  pec^ 
is  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  and  no  man 
gathereth  them.  There  is  no  healing  of  thy 
bruise  "   (iii.  18,  19). 

*  See  Essay  iii.  §  12. 

*  The  legend  CoL.  Niniva  Claitd.  (Co- 
lonia  Niniva  Claudiopolis),  which  b  found  on 
coins  of  Trajan  and  Maximin,  seems  to  show 
that  Claudius,  who  established  many  colonies 
in  the  East,  founded  one  on  or  near  the  site  of 
Nineveh.  A  passage  in  Herodotus  (i.  193) 
distinctly  indicates  that  no  town  of  Nineveh 
«xisted  in  his  day.  From  the  silence  of  Xe- 
nophon  and  the  histoiians  of  Alexander,  we 
may  gather  that  the  Persians  never  restoxxsd 
it.  Strabo  is  ambiguous,  but  on  the  whole 
seems  to  describe  a  non-existent  city.  Ninerdi 
re-appears  for  the  first  time  in  history  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (Tadt.  Ann. 
xiL  13). 
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deprived  thfe  people  of  a  rallyiiig  point,  and  probably  contributed 
to  render  tbem  that  which  they  appear  in  their  later  history — ^the 
patient  and  submissive  subjects  of  tlieir  Arian  conquerors. 

36.  Having  thus  brought  the  line  of  Assyrian  monarchs  to  an 
end,  it  will  be  convenient  to  tabulate  the  principal  results ;  after 
which  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
empire,  and  the  civilisation  of  the  people,  may  appropriately  ter- 
minate this  Essay. 

Later  Assybian  Emfibe. 


AanrsiA. 

OONTEMPORAKY  KINGDOMS. 

BJC 

BABrU>N. 

BOIPT. 

JCDAH. 

Israel. 

T47 

Hsktb-Plleser. 
JAvades  Babjlon. 

T41 

, ,        , , 

•  •        ^. 

..     .. 

Abas. 

740 

Takes  tribute  ftom 

Pekah.  (?) 
Defeats  Besin. 

ran 

.. 

.. 

P6kah  slain. 

T33 

..        .. 

Nadins! 

731 

•  •        •• 

Chinxinns  and  Pons. 

730 

, 

730 

•  •        •  • 

..        .. 

..    .. 

■  •      .  • 

Hoshea. 

736 

Makes  Hoshea  triba- 
t«ry.(?) 

EluUens. 

..     .. 

Hesekiab. 

733 

Besieges  Samaria. 

731 

Saigon  (takes  Samaria). 
Inyades  Babylon. 

Merodach-Baladan            ..    .. 

..      .. 

Samaria  . 

(Mardocempalns).  ! 

taken. 

730 

Invades  Ef^rpt. 

1 

716 

Invades  E^t  a  se- 
cond time. 

714 

.  •        •  • 

.«        ■• 

SabaooL 

713 

.. 

•  •        ■• 

..    .. 

HisUIness.  Em- 

710 

Takes  Asbdod. 

bassy  of  Mero- 

700 

Expels     Merodacb- 

Aroeaons  (Saigon?) 

dach-Baladan. 

704 

703 

Sennadiertb  (bis  son). 

Expels     Merodach- 

Baladan,  and  makes 

Belibuskingoffia^ 

bylon. 

Belibos. 

Sabaoon. 

700 

Makes  Hezeklabtri- 
batarj.  Warswltb 
Egypt. 

.. 

..    .. 

First  attack  of 
Sennacherib. 

600 

Displaces  Belibos. 

Asshnr-nadin-* 

CMO) 

Loses  bis  anny  by 
miracle. 

..    .. 

Second  attack. 

•97 

UfawMJWAh. 

683 

..        •  ■ 

Begibelus. 

603 

•  •        •  • 

Mesesbnordachos. 

690 

.. 

Tlrbakah. 

688 

. .        . . 

600 

Eaar-baddon  (his  son). 
Manaiiseh  brought  to 
him  at  nabyl&n. 

Esar-baddun 
(Asaridanus). 

607 

Asshnr-bani-pal    (hU 
son). 

Saosdochlmu. 

604 

*  •        •■ 

Finmmetkfans. 

647 

•  ■        >  • 

C^nW^njM^ff. 

643 

..        • . 

■  •    *• 

Amon. 

«o(?) 

Asshnr- emit -ill  (bis 
son)  (Saracus  ?) 

030 

. . 

• .           .. 

..    *• 

Joslab. 

030 

DestnicUon  of  Nineveh 

Nabopolassar. 

37.  The  independent  kingdom  of  Assyria  covered  a  space  of  six 
centuries  and  a  half;  but  the  empire  cannot  be  considered  to  have 
VOL.  L  2  D 
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lasted  more  than  (at  the  utmost)  five  centuries.  It  commenoed 
with  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  about  B.C.  1110,  and  it  terminated  with 
Asshur-bini-pal  II.,  about  B.C.  640.  The  limits  of  the  dominion 
varied  greatly  during  this  period,  the  empire  expanding  or  con- 
tracting according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  personal 
character  of  the  prince  who  occupied  the  throne.  The  extreme 
extent  appears  to  have  been  reached  almost  immediately  before  a 
rapid  decline  set  in ;  that  is  to  say,  during  the  reigns  of  Sargon, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon,  three  of  the  most  warlike  of  the 
Assyrian  princes,  who  held  the  throne  from  B.C.  721  to  about 
B.C.  667.  During  this  interval  Assyria  was  paramount  over  the 
portion  of  Western  Asia  included  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Halys  on  the  one  hand,  the  Caspian  and  the  great  Persian  desert 
on  the  other.  Southwards  the  boundary  was  formed  by  Arabia 
and  the  Persian  Gulf;  northwards  it  seems  at  no  time  to  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  Euxine  or  to  the  Caucasus,  but  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  fluctuating  line  which  did  not  in  the  most  flourishing  period 
extend  beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  Armenia/  The  ooimtries 
included  in  this  space  and  subjected  within  the  period  in  ques- 
tion to  Assyrian  influence  were  chiefly  the  followiDg : — Susiana, 
Chaldaea,  Babylonia,  Media,  Mati^n^,  or  the  country  of  the  Xamri^ 
Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  S^Tia, 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Idumaea,  and  for  a  time  Lower  Egvpt  Cy3)ni8 
also  was  for  some  years  a  dependency.  On  the  other  hand,  Persia 
Proper,  Bactria,  and  Margiana,  even  Hyrcania,  were  beyond  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  which  towards  the  north  upon 
this  side  did  not  reach  farther  than  about  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kasvin,  and  towards  the  south  was  confined  within  the  mountain- 
barrier  of  Zagros.  Similarly  on  the  west,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Lycia, 
even  Pamphylia,  were  independent,  the  Assyrian  arms  having 
never  (so  far  as  appears)  penetrated  beyond  Cilicia  or  crossed  the 
Halys. 

38.  The  nature  of  the  dominion  established  by  the  great  Meso- 
potamian  monarchy  over  the  countries  included  within  the  limits 
indicated,  will  perhaps  be  best  understood  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  empire  of  Solomon.  Solomon  "  reigned  over  all  the  kingdoms 
from  the  river  (Euphrates)  imto  the  land  of  the  Philistines  and 
unto  the  border  of  Egypt :  they  brought  presents  and  served  Solomon 
all  the  days  of  his  life."'  The  first  and  most  striking  feature 
of  the  earliest  empires  is,  that  they  are  a  mere  congeries  of  king- 
doms :  the  countries  over  which  the  dominant  state  acquires  an 
influence,  not  only  retain  their  distinct  individuality,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  modem  empires,*  but  remain  in  all  respects  such  as 
they  were  before,  with  the  simple  addition  of  certain  obligations 
contracted  towards  the  paramount  authority.    They  keep  their  old 


""^  For  the  natund  limits  of  Armenia,  see  by  year  *'  (ver.  25) ;  and  that  the  amount  of 

Easay  ii.  §  10.  the  annual  revenue  from  all  souroes  was  666 

•  I  Kings  iv.  21.    Compare  ver.  24 ;  and  talents  of  gold  (ver.  14).     See  also  2  Chron. 

for  the  complete  organisation  of  the  empire,  ix.  13-28,  and  Ps.  Ixxii.  8-11. 

see  ch.  x.,  where  it  appears  that  the  kings  *  Our  own,  for  instanoe,  and  the  Austrian. 
**  brought  every  man  his  present,  a  rate  year 
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laws,  their  old  religion,  their  line  of  kings,  their  law  of  succession, 
their  whole  internal  organisation  and  machinery;  they  only  ac- 
knowledge an  external  suzerainty,  which  hinds  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duties  towards  the  Head  of  the  Empire.  These 
duties,  as  understood  in  the  earliest  times,  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  two  words  "  homage  "  and  **  tribute ;"  the  subject  kings  "  serve  " 
and  "bring  presents;"  they  are  bound  to  acts  of  submission,  must 
attend  the  court  of  their  suzerain  when  summoned/  unless  they 
have  a  reasonable  excuse,  must  there  salute  him  as  a  superior,  and 
otherwise  acknowledge  his  rank;"  above  all,  they  must  pay  him 
regularly  the  fixed  tribute  which  has  been  imposed  upon  them  at 
the  time  of  their  submission  or  subjection,  the  unauthorised  with- 
holding of  which  is  open  and  avowed  rebellion.'  Finally,  they 
must  allow  his  troops  free  passage  through  their  dominions,  and 
must  oppose  any  attempt  at  invasion  by  way  of  their  country  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies.^  Such  are  the  earliest  and  most  essential 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  subject  states  in  an  empire  of  the 
primitive  type,  like  that  of  Assyria ;  and  these  obligations,  with 
the  corresponding  one  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  power  of  the 
protection  of  its  dependants  against  foreign  foes,  appear  to  have 
constituted  the  sole  links  *  which  joined  together  in  one  the  hetero- 
geneous materials  of  which  that  empire  consisted. 

39.  It  is  evident  that  a  government  of  the  character  here  de- 
scribed contains  within  it  elements  of  constant  disunion  and  disorder. 
Under  favourable  circumstances,  with  an  active  and  energetic  prince 
upon  the  throne,  there  is  an  appearance  of  strength,  and  a  realisation 
of  much  magnificence  and  grandeur.  The  subject  monarchs  pay 
annually  their  due  share  of  "  the  regulated  tribute  of  the  empire ;'  • 


1  There  are  several  cases  of  this  kind  in  the 
inacriptioos.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
Esar-haddon,  who  "assembled  at  Nineveh 
twenty-two  kings  of  the  land  of  Syria,  and  of 
the  sea-coast,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
and  passed  them  in  review  before  him  "  (Foi 
Talbot,  p.  17).  Perhaps  the  visit  of  Ahaz  to 
Tiglath-Pileser  (2  Kings  xvi.  10)  was  of  this 
character. 

*  Cf.  Ps.  Ixxu.  11 :  "  AU  kings  shall  fell 
down  before  him."  This  is  said  primarily  of 
Solomon.  The  usual  expression  in  the  inscrip- 
tions is  that  the  subje:^  kings  "  kissed  the 
sceptre  "   of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

'  See  2  Kings  z\'ii.  4,  and  the  inscriptions 
passim. 

*  Josiah  seems  to  have  perished  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29  ;  2 
Chron.  xxrv.  20-23). 

*  In  some  empires  of  this  type,  the  subject 
states  have  an  additional  obligation — that  of 
furnishing  contingents  to  swell  the  armies  of 
the  dominant  power.  But  there  is  no  dear 
eridenoe  of  the  Assyrians  having  raised  troops 
in  this  way.  The  testimony  of  the  book  of 
Jadith  is  worthless ;  and  perhaps  the  drcmn- 
stanoe  that  Nabuchodonosor  is  nude  to  collect 


his  army  from  all  quarters  (as  the  Persians 
were  wont  to  do)  naay  be  added  to  the  proofs 
adduced  above  (note  •  on  Book  i.  ch.  103)  of 
the  lateness  of  its  composition.  We  do  not 
find,  either  in  Scripture  or  in  the  Inscriptions, 
any  proof  of  the  Assyrian  armies  being  com- 
posed of  others  than  the  dominant  race.  Mr. 
Vance  Smith  assumes  the  contrary  (Prophe- 
cies, &c.,  pp.  92,  183,  201);  but  the  only 
passage  which  is  important  among  all  those 
explained  by  him  in  this  sense  (Isa.  xxii.  6) 
is  very  doubtfully  referred  to  an  attack  on 
Jerusalem  by  the  Assyrians.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  prophetic  vision, 
as  Babylon  itself  hais  been  the  main  figure  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  The  negative  of  course 
cannot  be  proved,  but  there  seem  to  be  no 
grounds  for  concluding  that  "  the  various 
subject  races  were  incorporated  into  the  As- 
syrian army."  An  Assyrian  army,  it  should 
be  remembered,  does  not  ordinarily  exceed  one, 
or  at  most  two,  hundred  thousand  men. 

^  This  is  an  expression  not  uncommon  in 
the  Inscriptions.  We  may  gather  from  a 
passage  in  Sennacherib's  annals,  where  it  oo 
curs,  that  the  Assyrian  tribute  was  of  the 
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and  the  better  to  secure  the  favour  of  their  oommon  sovereign, 
add  to  it  presents,  consisting  of  the  choicest  productions  of  their 
respective  kingdoms.'  The  material  resources  of  the  different 
countries  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  dominant  power  ;•  and 
skilled  workmen*  are  readily  lent  for  the  service  of  the  court,  who 
adorn  or  build  the  temples  and  the  royal  residences,  and  transplant 
the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  their  several  states  to  the  imperial 
capital.  But  no  sooner  does  any  untoward  event  occur,  as  a 
disastrous  expedition,  a  foreign  attack,  a  domestic  conspiracy,  or 
even  an  untimely  and  imexpected  death  of  the  reigning  prince, 
than  the  inherent  weakness  of  this  sort  of  government  at  once 
displays  itself — the  whole  fabric  of  the  empire  Mis  asunder — each 
kingdom  re-assertfi  its  independence— tribute  ceases  to  be  paid — 
and  the  mistress  of  a  hundred  states  suddenly  finds  herself  thrust 
back  into  her  primitive  condition,  stripped  of  the  dominion  which 
has  been  her  strength,  and  thrown  entirely  upon  her  own  resources. 
Then  the  whole  task  of  reconstruction  has  to  oe  commenced  anew — 
one  by  one  the  rebel  countries  are  overrun  and  the  rebel  monarchs 
chastised — tribute  is  re-imposed,  submission  enforced,  and  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  the  empire  has  perhaps  recovered  itself.  Progress 
is  of  course  slow  and  uncertain,  where  the  empire  has  continually 
to  be  built  up  again  from  its  foundations,  and  where  at  any 
time  a  day  may  imdo  the  work  which  it  has  taken  centuries  to 
accomplish. 

To  discourage  and  check  the  chronic  disease  of  rebellion,  recourse 
is  had  to  severe  remedies,  which  diminish  the  danger  to  the  central 
power  at  the  cost  of  extreme  misery  and  often  almost  entire  ruin 
to  the  subject  kingdoms.  Not  only  are  the  lands  wasted,  the  flocks 
and  herds  carried  off,*  the  towns  pillaged  and  burnt,  or  in  some 
cases  razed  to  the  ground,  the  rebel  king  deposed  and  his  crown 
transferred  to  another,  the  people  punished  by  the  execution  of 
hundreds  or  thousands,'  as  well  as  by  an  augmentation   of  the 


nature  of  a  poll-tax.  For  when  portions  of  Hermon,  and  Amanus.  Rsar-haddon  derires 
Hezekiah's  dominions  were  taken  from  him  marble  from  some  di^iant  mountain.  Wood 
and  bestowed  on  neighbouring  princes,  the  is  sometimes  brought  to  Nineveh  from  "  the 
Assyrian  king  tells  us  that  "  according  as  he  land  of  Chaldjca  "  (Fox  Talbot,  pp.  7,  8,  &c). 
increased  the  dominions  of  the  other  chiefs,  so  *  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  con- 
he  augmented  the  amount  of  tribute  which  tained  in  the  inscription  motioned  al)ove  (p. 
they  were  to  pay  to  the  imperial  treasury."  397,  note  •),  where  the  princes  of  Cyprus, 

^  It  is  not  always  easy  to  sejrtuate  the  tri-  Greek  and  Semitic,  lend  workmen  to  Esar- 

bute  from  the  presets,  as  the  tribute  itself  is  haddon.      Sennacherib   uses   Phoenicians   to 

sometimes  paid  partly  in  kind;  but  in  the  construct  his  vessels  on  the  Tigris  and  to 

case  of  Hezekiah  we  may  clearly  draw  the  navigate  them. 

distinction,  by  comparing  Scripture  with  the         ^  The  numbers  are  often  marvellous.    Sen- 

aocount  given  by  Sennacherib.    The  tribute  nacherib  in  one  foray  drives  off  7200  horses, 

in  this  instance  was  "  300  talents  of  silver  11,000  mules,  5230  camels,  120,000  oxen, 

and  30  talents  of  gold "  (2  Kings  xviii.  14);  and  800,000  sheep!     Sometimes  the  sheep 

the  additional  presents  were,  500  talents  of  and  ol^n  are  said  to  be  *'  countless  as  the 

silver,  various  minei'al  products   (probably  stars  of  heaven.'* 

coal  and  crystal  and  marbles),  thrones  and        ^  The  usual  modes  of  punishment  are  be- 

bods,  and  rich  furniture,  the  skins  and  horns  heading  and   impaling.      Asshur-idanni-pal 

of  bejists,  coral,  ivory,  and  amber.  impales  on  one  occasion   "  thirty  bands  of 

^  The  Assyrixm  kings  are  in  the  habit  of  captives ;  **  on  another  he  beheads  600  war- 
cutting  cedar  and  other  timber  in  Lebanon,  riors,  and  at  the  same  time  impales  bands  of 
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tribute  money,*  but  sometiiiies  wholesale  deportation  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  practised,  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  being  carried 
away  captive  by  the  conquerors,*  and  either  employed  in  servile 
labour  at  the  capital,*  or  settled  as  colonists  in  a  distant  province. 
With  this  practice  the  history  of  the  Jews,  in  which  it  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature,  has  made  us  familiar.  It  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Assyrians  from  very  early  times,*  and  to  have  become 
by  degrees  a  sort  of  settled  principle  in  their  government.  In  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  their  dominion — the  reigns  of  Sargon,  Sen- 
nacherib, and  Esar-haddon — it  prevailed  most  widely  and  was  carried 
to  the  greatest  extent.  Chaldseans  were  transported  into  Assyria,' 
Jews  and  Israelites  into  Babylonia  and  Media;'  Arabians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Susianians  into  Palestine  • — the  most  distant  portions  of 
the  empire  changed  inhabitants,  and  no  sooner  did  a  people  become 
troublesome  from  its  patriotism  and  love  of  independence,  than  it 
was  weakened  by  dispersion  and  its  spirit  subdued  by  a  severance 
of  all  its  local  associations.  Thus  rebellion  was  in  some  measure 
kept  down,  and  the  position  of  the  central  or  sovereign  state  was 
Tendered  so  far  more  secure;  but  this  comparative  security  was 
gained  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  strength,  and  when  foreign  invasion 
came,  the  subject  kingdoms,  weakened  at  once  and  alienated  by 
the  treatment  which  they  had  received,  were  found  to  have  neither 
the  will  nor  the  power  to  give  any  effectual  aid  to  their  enslaver.' 

40.  Such,  in  its  broad  and  general  outlines,  was  the  empire  of 
the  Assyrians.  It  embodied  the  earliest,  simplest,  and  most  crude 
conception  which  the  human  mind  forms  of  a  widely  extended 
dominion.  It  was  a  "  kingdom-empire,"  like  the  empires  of 
Solomon,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Chedor-laomer,"  and  prooably  of 
Cyaxares,  and  is  the  best  specimen  of  its  class,  being  the  largest, 
the  longest  in  duration,  and  the  best  known  of  all  such  govern- 
ments that  has  existed.  It  exhibits  in  a  marked  way  both  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  this  class  of  monarchies — their  strength 
in  the  extraordinary  magnificence,  grandeur,  wealth,  and  refine- 
ment of  the  capital;  their  weakness  in  the  impoverishment,  the 

captiTes  on  every  side  of  the  rebellious  dty ;  labours,  under  taskmasters,  upon  the  monn- 

in  a  thupd  instance  he  impales  the  whole  gar-  ments. 

riaon.     Compare  the  conduct  of  Darius  (He-  •    See  the  annals  of   Assh^tr-idanni'pcH 

rod.  iii.  159).  (about  B.C.  900),  where,  however,  the  num- 

'  This  frequently  takes  place.  (See  Fox  bers  carried  off  are  small — in  one  case  500, 
Talbot,  pp.  14,  25,  &c.)  Herekiah  evidently  in  another  2500,  in  a  third  the  choicest  sol- 
expects  an  augmentation  when  he  says,  "  That  diers  of  a  garrison.  (See  Fox  Talbot,  pp.  24, 
which  thou  puttest  upon  me  I  will  bear "  25,  30.)  Women  at  this  period  are  carried 
(2  Kings  xviii.  14).  off  in  vast  numbers,  and  become  the  wives  of 

^  It  has  been  noticed  (supra,  p.  391)  that  the  soldiery. 

Sennacherib  carried  into  captivity  from  Judsa  ^  By  Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  pp.  389, 390. 

more  than  200,000  persons,  and  an  equal  or  •  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  and  supra,  p.  391. 

greater  number  from  the  tribes  along  the  •  Supra,  p.  387 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  24,  and 

Euphrates.   The  pnu-tioe  is  constant,  but  the  Ezra  iv.  9,  where  the  Susanchites  and  £]*- 

numbers  are  not  commonly  given.  mites  are  mentioned. 

*  As  the  Aramaans,  Chaldaeans,  Arme-  *  The  case  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29), 

nians,  and  Cilidans,  by  Sennacherib  (supra,  which  may  appear  an  exception,  does  not  be- 

p.  389),  and  the  numerous  captives  who  built  long  to  Assyrian,  but  to  Babylonian  historj. 

his  temples  and  palaces,   by  Esar-haddon.  (See  below.  Essay  viii.  §  11.) 

The  captives  may  be  seen  engaged  in  their  *  Qen.  xiv.  1-12. 
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exhaustion,  and  the  consequent  disafff^on  of  the  subject  states. 
Ever  falling  to  pieces,  it  was  perpetually  reconstructed  by  the 
genius  and  prowess  of  a  long  succession  of  warrior  princes,  seconded 
by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  people.  Fortunate  in  possessing 
for  a  long  time  no  very  powerful  neighbour,'  it  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  extending  itself  throughout  regions  divided  and  subdivided 
among  hundreds  of  petty  chiefs,^  incapable  of  union,  and  singly 
quite  unable  to  contend  with  the  forces  of  a  large  and  populous 
country.  Frequently  endangered  by  revolts,  yet  always  triumph- 
ing over  them,  it  maintained  itself  for  five  centuries,  gradually 
advancing  its  influence,  and  was  only  overthrown  after  a  fierce 
struggle  by  a  new  kingdom*  formed  upon  its  borders,  which, 
leagued  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  subject  states,  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  long  dominant  people. 

41.  In  the  curt  and  dry  records  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  while 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  government  are  well  marked,  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  those  nicer  shades  of  system  and  treatment  which  no 
doubt  existed,  and  in  which  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  diffei-ed 
probably  from  others  of  the  same  typo.  One  or  two  such  points, 
however,  may  perhaps  be  made  out.  In  the  first  place,  though 
religious  uniformity  is  certainly  not  the  law  of  the  empire,  yet  a 
religious  character  appears  in  many  of  the  wars,'  and  attempts 
seem  to  be  made  at  least  to  diffuse  everywhere  a  knowledge  and 
recognition  of  the  Gods  of  Assyria.  Nothing  is  more  universal 
than  the  practice  of  setting  up  in  the  subject  countries  "  the 
laws  of  Asshur "  and  "  altars  to  the  Great  Gods."  In  some  in- 
stances not  only  altars  but  temples  are  erected,  and  priests  are 
left  to  superintend  the  worship  and  secure  its  being  properly  con- 
ducted. Sennacherib  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  has  ''  established 
his  religion  and  laws  over  all  the  men  who  dwell  in  every  land ;" ' 
but  the  history  of  Judsda  is  enough  to  show  that  the  continuance 

'  Babylonia  and  Susiana  are  the  onl  j  large  of  a  great  immigration  from  the  East,  most 

comitries  bordering  upon  Assyria  which  ap-  probably  led  by  Cyaxares.     (See  Essay  iii. 

pear  to  have  been  in  any  degree  centralised.  §  8.) 

But  even  in  Babylonia  there  are  constantly         •  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  commonly  "  attaches " 

found  cities  which  have  independent  kings,  conqueml  countries  "  to  the  worship  of  As- 

and  Chaldsa  was  always  under  a  number  of  shur  *•  (Inscription,  pp.  38, 40,  &c.).  Asshur- 

diieflains.  idanni-pal  says :  **  I  established  true  religious 

^  In  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  worship  and  holy  rites  throughout  the  land 

and  -AssAur-k/finni-jyd/,  each  city  of  Mesopo-  oi  TsMi.   Asfaras  the  landofCanluniashI 

tamia  and  Syria  seems  to  have  its  king,  extendedthe  true  religion  of  my  empire.    The 

Twelve  kmgs  of  the  Hittites,  twenty-four  people  of  Chaldica,  who  were  contemners  and 

kings  of  the  Tibareni  {Tuhal)^  and  twenty-  revilers  of  my  religion,  I  cruciried  and  slew 

seven  kings  of  the  Partsu,  are  mentioned  by  them  *'  (Fox  Talbot,  p.  22).     Sennacherib : 

Shalmaneser  /.     The  Phoenician  and  Philis-  "  The  men  of  the  city  of  Khitftni,  impious 

tine  cities  are  always  separate  and  indepen-  heretics,  who  from  days  of  old  had  refuid  to 

dent.     In  Media  and  Bilcni  during  the  reign  submit  to  my  authority,  I  put  to  death,  ac- 

of  Esar-haddon,  every  town  has  its  chief,  cording  to  my  religious  laws  "   (ibid.  p.  3). 

Armenia  is  perhaps  less  di\ided :  still  it  is  And  again :    **  I  marched  with   my  army 

not  permanently  under  a  single  king.  against  the  people  of  Bisiya  and  Yaribhi-rebla, 

*  Although  Assyria  came  into  contact  with  impious  heretics  "  (p.  4).     So  Esar-haddon, 

Median  tribes  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Shal-  p.  11. 

maneser  /.  (b.c.  850),  yet  the  Median  king-         ^  See  the  opening  sentence   of  BelIino*8 

dom  which  conquered  Assyria  must  be  re-  Cylinder  (Fox  Talbot,  p.  1). 
gardfid  as  a  new  formation — the  consequenoe 
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of  the  national  worship  was  at  least  tolerated,  thongh  some  formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  presiding  deities  of  Assyria  on  the  part 
of  the  subject  nations  may  not  improbably  have  been  required  in 
most  cases.' 

Secondly,  there  is  an  indication  that  in  certain  countries  imme- 
diately bordering  on  Assyria  endeavours  were  made  from  time  to 
time  to  centralise  and  consolidate  the  empire,  by  substituting,  on 
fit  occasions,  for  the  native  chiefs  Assyrian  officers  as  governors. 
The  persons  appointed  are  of  two  classes — "  collectors  "  and  "  trea- 
surers." Their  special  business  is,  of  course,  as  their  names  imply, 
to  gather  in  the  tribute  due  to  the  Great  King,  and  secure  its  safe 
transmission  to  the  capital ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been,  at  least 
in  some  instances,  entrusted  with  the  civil  government  of  their 
respective  districts.*  It  does  not  appear  that  this  system  was  ever 
extended  very  &•.  The  Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Zagros 
on  the  east,  may  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  limits  of  the  centralised 
Assyria.  Armenia,  Media,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Philistia,  retained  to  the  last  their  native  monarchs;  and  thus 
Assyria,  despite  the  feature  here  noticed,  kept  upon  the  whole  her 
character  of  a  '*  kingdom-empire." 

42.  The  civilisation  of  the  Assyrians  is  a  large  subject,  on  which 
only  a  few  remarks  can  be  here  offered.    Deriving  originally  letters 
and  the  elements  of  learning  from  Babylonia,  the  Assyrians  ap- 
pear to  have  been  content  with  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  and 
neither  in  literature  nor  in  science  to  have  progressed  beyond 
their  instructors.     The  heavy  incubus  of  a  learned  language  *  lay 
upon  all  those  who  desired  to  devote  themselves  to  scientific  pur- 
suits, and,  owing  to  this,  knowledge  tended  to  become  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  a  priest-class,  which  did  not  aim  at  progress,  but 
was  satisfied  to  hand  on  the  traditions  of  former  ages.     To  under- 
stand the  genius  of  the  Assyrian  people  we  must  look  to  their  art 
and  their  manufactures.     These  are  in  the  main  probably  of  native 
growth,  and  from  them  we  may  best  gather  an  impression  of  the 
national  character.     They  show  us  a  patient,  laborious,  painstaking 
people,  with  more  appreciation  of  the  useful  than  the  ornamental, 
and  of  the  actual  than  the  ideal.     Architecture,  the  only  one  of 
the  fine  arts  which  is  essentially  useful,  forms  their  chief  glory ; 
aonlpture,  and  still  more  painting,  are  subsidiary  to  it     Again,  it 
18  the  most  useful  edifice — the  palace  or  house — whereon  attention 
is  concentrated — the  temple  and  the  tomb,  the  interest  attaching 
to  which  is  ideal  and  spiritual,  are  secondary,  and  appear  simply 
^8  appendages  of  the  palace.     In  the  sculpture  it  is  the  actual — the 
historically  true — which  the  artist  strives  to  represent.     Unless  in 
the  case  of  a  few  mythic  figures  connected  with  the  religion  of  the 
country,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefis  which  is  not 
imitated  from  nature.     The  imitation  is  always  laborious  and  often 


'  It  18  probable  that  the  altar  which  Ahaz  ferenoe  to  his  AssjTiaD  suzerain, 
atw  at  Damascus,  and  of  which  he  sent  a        »  See  the  **  AssTrian  Texts,  "  pp.  5,  11, 

pattern  to  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xvi.  10),  was  16,  &c 

Assjiian  rather  than  Syrian,  and  that  he        ^  See  note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  181. 
adopted  the  worship  connected  with  it  in  de- 
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most  accurate  and  exact.  The  laws  of  representation,  as  we  imder^ 
stand  them,  are  sometimes  departed  from,  but  it  is  always  to  impress 
the  spectator  with  ideas  in  accordance  with  truth.  Thus  the  colossal 
bulls  and  lions  have  five  legs,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  seea 
from  every  point  of  view  with  four — ^the  ladders  are  placed  edgeways 
against  the  walls  of  besieged  towns,  but  it  is  to  show  that  they  Bie 
l^ders,  and  not  mere  poles — walls  of  cities  are  made  dispropor* 
tionately  small,  but  it  is  done,  like  Baphaers  boat,  to  bring  them 
within  the  picture,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  less  complete  re- 
presentation of  the  actual  fact.  The  careful  finish,  the  minute  detail, 
the  elaboration  of  every  hair  in  a  beard,  and  every  stitch  in  the 
embroidery  of  a  dress,  remind  us  of  the  Dutch  school  of  painting, 
and  illustrate  strongly  the  spirit  of  faithfalness  and  honesty  whidi 
pervades  the  sculptures,  and  gives  them  so  great  a  portion  of  their 
value.  In  conception,  in  grace,  in  freedom  and  correctness  of 
outline,  they  fall  undoubtedly  far  behind  the  inimitable  productions 
of  the  Greeks ;  but  they  have  a  grandeur  and  a  dignity,  a  boldnesB^ 
a  strength,  and  an  appearance  of  life,  which  render  them  even 
intrinsically  valuable  as  works  of  art,  and,  considering  the  time  at 
which  they  were  produced,  must  excite  our  surprise  and  admiration. 
Art,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  existed  previously,  only  in  the  stiff  and 
lifeless  conventionalism  of  the  Egyptians.  It  belonged  to  Assyria 
to  confine  the  conventional  to  religion,  and  to  apply  art  to  the  vivid 
representation  of  the  highest  scenes  of  human  life.  War  in  all  its 
forms — the  march,  the  battle,  the  pursuit,  the  siege  of  towns,  the 
passage  of  rivers  -and  marshes,  the  submission  and  treatment  of 
captives — and  the  **  mimic  war  "  of  hunting,  the  chace  of  the  lion, 
the  stag,  the  antelope,  the  wild  bull,  and  the  wild  ass — are  the  chieif 
subjects  treated  by  the  Assyrian  sculptors ;  and  in  these  the  con- 
ventional is  discarded :  fresh  scenes,  new  groupings,  bold  and  strange 
attitudes  perpetually  appear,  and  in  the  animal  representations 
especially  there  is  a  continual  advance,  the  latest  being  the  most 
spirited,  the  most  varied,  and  the  most  true  to  nature,  though 
perhaps  lacking  somewhat  of  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the  earlier. 
With  no  attempt  to  idealise  or  go  beyond  nature,  there  is  a  growing 
power  of  depicting  things  as  they  are — an  increased  grace  and 
delicacy  of  execution ;  showing  that  Assyrian  art  was  progressive, 
not  stationary,  and  giving  a  promise  of  still  higher  excellence,  had 
circumstances  permitted  its  development 

The  art  of  Assyria  has  every  appearance  of  thorough  and  entire 
nationality ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  that  her  manufactures 
were  in  the  same  sense  absolutely  her  own.  The  practice  of 
borrowing  skilled  workmen  frovi  the  conquered  states,  which  has 
been  already  noticed,*  would  introduce  into  Nineveh  and  the  other 
royal  cities  the  febrics  of  every  region  which  acknowledged  the 
Assyrian  sway ;  and  plunder,  tribute,  and  commerce  would  unite  to 
enrich  them  with  the  choicest  products  of  all  civilised  countries. 
Still,  judging  by  the  analogy  of  modem  times,  it  seems  most  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  goods  consumed 
in  the  country  would  be  of  home  growth.     Hence  we  may  fiEkirly 

«  Supra,  p.  397. 
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assume  that  the  vases,  jars,  bronzes,  glass  bottles,  carved  ornaments 
in  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  engraved  gems,  bells,  dishes,  earrings, 
arms,  working  implements,  &o.,  which  have  been  found  at  Nimrud, 
Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik,  are  maiidy  the  handiwork  of  the  Assyrians. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  rich  garments  represented  as  worn 
by  the  kings  and  others  were  the  product  of  Babylon,*  always  famous 
for  its  tissues  ;  but  even  this  is  uncertain  ;  and  they  are  perhaps  as 
likely  to  have  been  of  home  manufacture.  At  any  rate  the  bulk 
of  the  ornaments,  utensils,  &c.  may  be  regarded  as  native  products. 
These  are  almost  invariably  of  elegant  form,  and  indicate  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  metallurgy  and  other  arts,^  as  well  as  a  refined 
taste.  Among  them  are  some  which  anticipate  inventions  believed 
till  lately  to  have  been  modem.  Transparent  glass  (which,  however, 
was  known  also  in  ancient  Egypt)  is  one  of  these ;  ^  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  is  the  lens*  discovered  at  Nimrud,  of  the  use  of 
which  as  a  magnifying  agent  there  is  abundant  proof.'  If  it  be 
added  to  this,  that  the  buildings  of  the  Assyrians  show  them  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  arch,*  that  they 
constructed  aqueducts'  and  drains,*  that  they  knew  the  use  of  the 
lever  and  roller,*  that  they  understood  the  arts  of  inlaying,*  ena- 
melling,^ and  overlaying  with  metals,*  and  that  they  cut  gems  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  finish,*  it  will  be  apparent  that  their  civilisation 
equalled  that  of  almost  any  ancient  country,  and  that  it  did  not  fEill 
immeasurably  behind  the  boasted  achievements  of  the  modems. 
With  much  that  was  barbaric  still  attaching  to  them,  with  a  rude 
and  inartificial  government,  savage  passions,  a  debasing  religion, 
and  a  general  tendency  to  materialism,  they  were  towards  the  close 
of  their  empire,  in  all  the  arts  and  appliances  of  life,  very  nearly  on 
a  par  with  ourselves ;  and  thus  their  history  furnishes  a  warning — 
which  the  records  of  nations  constantly  repeat — that  the  greatest 
material  prosperity  may  co-exist  with  the  decline— and  herald  the 
downfal — of  a  kingdom. 


'    Quarterly    Beview,    No.  dxrii.,    pp.  ^  Long  before  the  discovery  of  the  Nim- 

150,  151.  rnd  lens  it  had  been  concluded  that  the  As- 

<  The  ordinary  Assyrian  bronze  is  found  Syrians  used  magnifying  glasses,  from  the 

to  be  composed  of  one  part  tin  to  ten  parts  &ct  that  the  inscriptions  were  oflen  so  mi- 

oopper,  which  is  the  exact  proportion  of  the  nute  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  read, 

bist  bronze,  both  ancient  and  modem.    The  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  formed, 

bell  metal  has,  however,  14  per  cent  of  tin,  without  them, 

which  would  make  it  ring  better.     In  some  •  Layard,  pp.  126,  163,  165,  &c. 

cases  two  metals  were  used  together  without  *  See  the  Bavian  inscription,  and  also  the 

being  amalgamated,  iron  (for  instance)  being  cylinder  of  Bellino  (Fox  Talbot,  p.  8). 

overlaid  either    wholly   or    partially   with  >  Layard,  p.  163. 

bronze.     (See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Baby-  *  See  Mr.  Layard*s  plates  in  his  Nineveh 

loD,  p.  191,and  App.  iii.)  and   Babylon,  opposite  to  pages   110  and 

*  See  above,  p.  389.  112. 

•  Layard,  p.  197.     The  lens  was  of  rock-  '  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  196. 
crystal,  with  one  plane  and  one  convex  &ce.  ^  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  voL  i.  p.  50  ; 
It  had,  apparently,  been  ground  on  a  lapi-  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  358,  &c 

dary's   wheel,  and  was  of  somewhat  rude  *  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  198. 

"lip.  •  Ibid.  pp.  160-1,  602,  et  seqq. 
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ESSAY    VIIL 

ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATER  BABYLONUNS. 

1.  Subordinate  position  of  Babylonia  from  b.c.  1273  to  B.C  747.  2.  Era  of 
Nabonassar,  b.c  747  —  connexion  of  Kabonaasar  with  Semiramia.  3.  Suc: 
cessors  of  Nabonasaar  —  Merodach-Baladan  conquered  by  Sargon  —  Arceaniu 
—  Merodach-Baladan*B  second  reign — invasion  of  Sennacherib.  4.  Reign  ci 
Belibus.  5.  Reigns  of  Asshur-nadm-adiny  Regibelus,  and  MesesimordachuB — ob- 
scure period.  6.  £sar-haddon  assumes  the  crown  of  Babylon  —  his  sucoesson, 
Saosduchinos  and  Ciniladanus.  7.  Nabopolassar  —  hui  revolt,  and  alliance 
with  Cyaxares.  Commencement  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  8.  Duration  of 
•  the  empire  —  three  great  monarchs.  9.  Nabopolassar  —  extent  of  his  domi- 
nions.  10.  Increase  of  the  population.  11.  Chief  events  of  his  reign  —  the 
Lydian  war  —  the  Egyptian  war.  12.  Accession  of  Nebuchadnezssar  ^  hii 
triumphant  return  from  Egypt.  13.  His  great  works.  14.  His  conquests. 
Final  captivity  of  Judah.  Siege  and  capture  of  Tyre.  15.  Invasion  of  EJgypt 
and  war  with  Apries.  16.  His  seven  years' lycanthropv.  17.  Short  reign  of 
Evil-Merodach.  18.  Reign  of  Neriglissar,  the  **  Kab-Mag.'*  19.  Change  is 
the  relations  of  Media  and  Babylon.  20.  Reign  of  Laborosoarchod.  21.  Ac- 
cession of  Nabouadius,  b.c.  555  —  his  alliance  ¥nth  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  — 
his  defensive  works,  ascribed  to  Nitocris.  22.  Sequel  of  the  Lydian  alliance. 
23.  Babylon  attacked  by  Cyrus.  24.  Siege  and  fall  of  Babylon.  25.  Conduct 
of  Belshazzar  during  the  siege  —  his  death.  26.  Surrender  and  treatment  of 
Nabonadius.    27.  Revolts  of  Babylon  from  Darius.    28.  Final  decay  and  ruin. 

1.  The  history  of  Babylon  during  the  526  years  which  Berosus 
assigned  to  the  Upper  dynasty  of  Assyria  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
a  blank.  The  greatness  of  Babylonia  was  during  the  chief  portion  of 
this  period  eclipsed  by  that  of  Assyria,  and  the  native  historian, 
confessing  the  absence  of  materials,^  passed  at  this  point  from  the 
Babylonian  to  the  Assyrian  line  of  kings.*  It  cannot  however  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  condition  of  Babylonia  was  that  of  a  mere 
subject-kingdom.  We  know  that  at  least  on  one  occasion,  within 
the  period  here  spoken  of,  a  Babylonian  monarch  carried  his  arms 
deep  into  Assyria,  penetrating  even  to  the  capital,  and  thence  bearing 
away  in  triumph  the  sacred  images  of  the  Assyrian  gods.*  It  is  also 
plain  from  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  that  Babylonia  had  not  only 
her  own  monarchs  during  this  interval,  but  that  they  were  practi- 
cally independent,  only  submitting  on  rare  occasions  to  irresistible 
force,  and  again  freeing  themselves  when  the  danger  was  passed.* 


^  Berosus  declared  that  Nabonassor  had         >  Supra,  Essay  vi.  p.  352,  note  ',  aod 

collected  all  the  records  of  former  Idngs,  and  Essay  vii.  p.  376. 

purposely  destroyed  them,  in  order  that  the         *•  It  is  to  )je  remarked  that  the  kings  of 

Babylonians   might  reckon  from  him  (Fr.  Assyria  of  the  upper  dynasty  in  no  case  take 

11  a.).  the  title  of  King  of  Babylon.     The  most 

2  This  is  indicated  by  the  expression  "  de  powerful  monarchs  of  this  line  are  all  eo- 
Semiramidc  quoque  narrat  qua  imperavit  gaged  in  wars  with  the  Babylonian  kings, 
Assyriis**  (Fr.  11).  It  is  confirmed  by  the  Babylon  being  in  the  earlier  times  the  as- 
evident  identity  of  the  526  years  of  the  sailant,  but  in  the  later  suffering  invasioD. 
next  dynasty  with  the  620  of  Herodotus.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  wars  with  Merodach-iddiif 
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ii  diminished  in  power  by  the  independence  of  her  former 
ttd  even  thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  vassal's  increasing 
3,  she  yet  maintained  an  important  position,  and  during  the 
me  of  the  upper  dynasty  in  Assyria  was  clearly  the  most 

of  all  those  kingdoms  by  which  the  Assyrian  Empire  was 
ed. 

3ut  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  ^e.g.)  it  would  seem 
lango  took  place  al  Babylon,  the  exact  cnaracter  of  which  is 

in  the  greatest  obscurity.  The  era  of  Nabonassar  (b.o.  747), 
IS  no  astronomical  importance,  must  be  regarded  as  belong- 
story,  and  as  almost  certainly  marking  the  date  of  a  great 
)n.  What  the  peculiar  circumstances  were  under  which 
iution  was  made,  is  still  imcertain.  The  double  connexion 
umis,  with  Pul  on  the  one  hand,*  and  with  Babylonian 
3  on  the  other,*  makes  it  probable  that  she  was  personally 
d  in  the  movement,  though  in  what  capacity  it  is  difficult 
mine.     The   conjecture  that  she  was  a  Medo-Armenian 

sister  of  Ardhista^  who  reigned  about  this  time  at  Van ; 
married  Pul,  and  then  joining  his  enemies,  called  in 
Q  relatives  against  him ;  and  that  finally,  after  the  esta- 
it  of  a  new  dynasty  in  Assyria  under  Tiglath-Pileser  IT., 
3nded  upon  Babylon  either  as  a  refugee  or  a  conqueror,  and 
gned  conjointly  with  Nabonassar,  her  husband,  or  her  son ' 
gh  undoubtedly  very  ingenious,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
L  of  historical  students,  rests  upon  too  slender  a  basis  of 
ed  fact  to  challenge  acceptance,  until  it  has  been  further 
sited.  That  some  connexion  existed  between  Nabonassar 
iramis,  as  well  as  between  the  latter  and  Pul,  seems  almost 
but  the  nature  of  the  connexion  is  at  present  very  obscure, 
hope  that  future  discoveries  will  throw  light  upon  this  dif- 
int,  and  restore  to  a  definite  placed  Babylonian  history 
;  queen  now  removed  from  the  proud  position  which  she 
apied  in  the  supposed  annals  of  Assyria, 
s  uncertain  whether  Nabonassar  established  his  family  upon 
le.  He  is  followed  in  the  list  of  Ptolemy  by  four  obscure 
'hose  reigns  are  all  included  within  the  space  of  twelve  years. 


anapalus  I.  (^Asshur-idrnini-pfU)  *  This  appears  to  be  generally  admitted. 
balculm ;  Shalmaneser  I.,  in  his  Compare  Clinton  (F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  279, 
,  with  Merod'ich-nadin-adm  and  note  '\  Volney  (Recherches,  part  iii.  p.  79), 
;  Shamas-Vul,  with  Merodach-  Larcher  (Herodote,  vol.  i.  p.  468),  Bosan- 
rhe  Babylonians  are  in  no  case  quet  (Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv. 
;  rebeb.  part  u.  p.  280),  and  Vance  Smith  (Pro- 
Essay  vii.  p.  382.  phecies,  pp.  66-7).  It  rests  mainly  on  the 
i.  184 ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  120  ;  Diod.  synchronism  between  the  date  of  Herodotus 
for  Semiramis  (5  generations  before  Nitocris, 
oommunicationsofSirH.Rawlin-  or  about  B.C.  740),  and  the  acknowledged 
athenaeum,  Nos.  1377  and  1381.  date  of  the  accession  of  Nabonassar  (B.a 
upposes  a  transfer  of  the  seat  of  747). 

from  Nineveh  to  Babylon  on  the  »  We  do  not  know  whether  these  kings 

of  the  former  city  (i.  178).     Is  were  independent,  or  subject  to  Assyria.   On 

of  the  transfer  of  the  old  royal  the  one  hand  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  sub- 

p-ia  to  Babylon  on  its  expulsion  jugation  of  Babylonia  between  Nabonassar, 

ih  by  Tiglath-Pileser  ?  who  was  certainly  independent  (Beroe.  Fr. 
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Of  these  four  reigns  scarce  anything  is  known  beyond  the  tenn  <rf 
their  duration/  Isabonassar  himself  reigned  fourteen  years,  after 
him  Nadius  two,  then  Chinzirus  *  and  Porus  conjointly  five,  and 
finally  Uulaeus  (or  Elulaeus)  the  same  nimiber.  These  eSiort  reigu 
appear  to  indicate  internal  troubles,  such  as  are  known  to  have 
occurred  later  in  the  history.*  Of  Mardoc-empadus  (or  Mardoo- 
empalus  *),  the  fifth  king,  who  is  now  identified  beyond  a  doubt 
wiUi  the  Merodach-Baladan  of  Isaiah/  some  facts  of  interest  an 
related,  his  name  appearing  both  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  and 
in  Scripture.  We  gather  from  the  former,  that  he  wa«  attacked  br 
Sargon  in  his  twelfth  year,  after  that  king's  second  Syrian  expedi- 
tion,— that  he  was  conquered  and  driven  out, — and  that  his  cronn 
fell  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
assumed  it  himself,*  but  who  more  probably  conferred  it  upon  one 
of  his  sons,'  the  Arceanus  of  the  Canon.  From  Scripture  we  leani 
that  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  reign,  probably  about  the  time 
that  Sargon  was  besieging  Ashdod  and  (perhaps)  threatening 
Hezekiah,*  Merodach-Baladan,   having  heard  of  the  astronomioiu 


1 1  a),  and  the  conquest  by  Sai^n.  On  the 
other  the  rapid  succession  of  the  kings  would 
look  like  a  change  of  viceroys. 

^  Mr.  Bosanquet  (Fall  of  Nineveh,  p.  40) 
identifies  the  llula?us  or  Eluheus  of  the 
Canon  with  the  king  of  Tyre  of  the  same 
name,  who  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  follow- 
ing Meuander  (Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14,  §  2),  and 
who  appears  to  be  the  Luliya,  king  of  SidtM, 
defeated  in  his  third  year  by  Sennacherib. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (I  know  not 
on  what  ground),  that  the  two  kings  "  have 
always  l)een  supposed  to  be  the  same.**  No- 
thing can  well  be  more  impr^ble  than  the 
government  of  Ribylon  by  a  Phoenician 
prince,  while  Assyria  was  dominant  over  the 
whole  country  lying  between  Babylonia  and 
Egjpt 

^  A  royal  name  read  as  Khamzir  occurs 
on  a  mutilated  cylinder  of  Nabonadius,  which 
may  very  possibly  )>e  a  notic-e  of  this  king. 
K/uimzir  ap])eai-s  to  have  repaired  a  temple 
at  Senkureh  700  years  atler  its  foundation 
by  Puraapuriyas.  (See  above,  Essay  vi. 
p.  358,  note  2.) 

'  As  trom  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ar- 
ceanus to  the  accession  of  Aparanadius,  and 
again  between  Mesesimordachus  and  Esar- 
haddon. 

*  The  correction  of  Mardoc-empalus  for 
Mardoc-empadus  (MAPAOKEMnAAOT  for 
MAPAOKEMOAAOT),  which  was  first 
made  by  Bunsen  (Egypt's  Place  in  Univ. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  726),  fully  deserves  accept- 
ance. 

*  Chevalier  Bunsen  (1.  s.  c)  correctly 
explains  the  mode  by  which  the  word  Mero- 
dach-Baladan became  Mardoc-empal,  viz.,  by 
the  omission  of  the  last  element,  adoHf  and 
ihe  substitutioa  of  mp  for  6,  as  more  nearly 


equivalent  to  it  in  sound  than  the  Greek  A 
which  was  pronounced  like  r.  The  idintitj 
of  Merodach-Baladan  w^ith  Mardoc-anpslof 
is  proved  by  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon, 
which,  in  exact  agreement  with  the  Ouon, 
assign  to  itus  Babylonian  king  a  rags  d 
12  years.  Sennacherib's  inscriptioDS  ibaw 
that  he  had  a  second  short  reign,  which  n 
the  one  spetnally  referred  to  by  Eusebtos 
(Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  5,  ad  init.). 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  Men)dach-Bsb- 
dan  of  the  inscriptions  cannot  be  the  king  of 
the  name  who  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  be* 
cause  the  latter  is  called  "  the  son  of  f(*7»w," 
while  the  former  is  "  the  son  of  Baladan" 
(see  Mr.  Bosanqnet's  Sacred  and  ProfrM 
Chronology,  p.  (>2,  &c).  But  in  Scripton 
the  word  son  means  no  more  than  deaoeo* 
dant  (see  2  Kings  ix.  2  and  20 ;  Matt  I  h 
&C.),  and  Merodach-Baladan  may  as  easOf 
have  been  the  son  of  Baladan,  and  yet  tJie 
son  of  Yagina,  as  Jehu  the  son  of  S'm^ 
and  yet  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  &tfaff 
ofiMerodach-Baladan  may  perhaps  appesr  is 
Ptolemy's  Canon  under  the  name  of  JugcQ*) 
if  that  is  the  true  reading  instetbd  of  Qo" 
Iscus. 

^  The  name  of  *ApK4ayos  in  the  Cutt 
is  regarded  as  representing  the  word  SargoB 
or  Sargina,  the  8  having  dropped,  and  the  ft 
replacing  the  g.  This  is  of  course  phoneti- 
cally possible,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  id 
initial  e  having  dropped  from  any  other  A^ 
Syrian  name. 

'  Polyhistor  spoke  of  a  «*  brother  of  Sen- 
nacherib *  as  king  of  Babylon  immediatriij 
before  Hagisa  (Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  1.  s.  c.). 

«  2  Kings  XX.  U :  "  I  will  deliver  thee 
and  this  dty  out  of  the  hand  of  the  kii^  of 
Assyria,  and  I  will  defend  thia  city  fir  bum 
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mder  which  had  been  observed  in  Judeea  in  connexion  with 
Bzekiah's  illncBs,  sent  ambassadors  to  him  with  letters  and  a 
esent,  ostensibly  to  coDgratulate  him  on  his  recovery,  and  to 
ike  inquiries  concerning  the  phenomenon.*  To  the  Babylonians 
idoubtedly  such  a  marvel  would  possess  peculiar  interest;  but 
may  be  suspected  that  the  object  of  the  embassy  was,  at  least 
part,  political,  and  that  some  project  was  afloat  for  establishing 
league  among  the  powers  chiefly  threatened  by  the  progress  of 
Bvria,^  like  that  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  was  formed 
'  Croesus  against  the  Persians.'  It  may  have  been  a  knowledge 
this  design  which  induced  Sargon  in  his  twelfth  year  to  turn 
»  fidl  force  of  his  arms  against  the  Babylonian  monarch,  who, 
able  to  cope  with  his  mighty  adversary  in  the  field,  was  obliged 
seek  safety  in  flight,  and  to  watch  in  exile  for  an  opportimity 
recovering  his  sovereignty.  The  opportunity  came  after  the 
>se  of  a  few  years.  Towards  the  close  of  Sargon's  reign,  when 
Q  or  infirmity  may  have  weakened  his  grasp  upon  the  empire, 
lah  troubles  broke  out  in  Babylonia.  Arceanus  ceased  to  be 
Qig  of  Babylon  in  b.c.  704,  and  an  interval  followed,  estimated  in 
3  Canon  at  two  years,  during  which  the  country  was  either 
inged  in  anarchy  or  had  a  rapid  succession  of  masters,  none  of 
lom  reigned  for  more  than  a  few  months.*  The  last  of  these  was 
ixodach-Baladan ;  he  succeeded  a  certain  Acises  or  Hagisa,  of 
tarn  nothing  is  known,  except  that  after  having  been  king  for 
Tty  days  he  was  slain  by  this  prince.*  Merodach-Baladan  then 
joyed  a  second  reign,  only,  however,  for  half  a  year ;  *  he  was 
Dost  immediately  attacked  by  Sennacherib,  who  had  no  sooner 
►anted  the  throne  (b.c.  702)  than  he  led  an  expedition  to  the 
ith,  defeated  Merodach-Baladan  with  his  allies  the  Susianians, 
i  forced  him  once  more  to  flee  for  hid  life.*  Sennacherib  then 
tered  and  plundered  the  capital,  after  which  he  ravaged  the 
lole  country,  destroying  seventy-nine  cities,  and  820  villages, 
ruing  the  palaces  of  the  kings,  and  carrying  off  the  skilled  work- 
in  and  the  women.  Having  ^taken  this  signal  vengeance  and 
>iight  Babylonia  completely  into  subjection,  he  committed  the 


I  flake,  and  for  my  sen'ant  David's  sake.'*  name  was  omitted  from  the  Canon.     Hence 

!  king  of  Assyria  here  mentioned  is  per-  there  is  no  mention  of  Hagisa,  of  Merodach- 

B  Sargon  rather  than  Sennacherib.  Baladan's  second  reign,  of  Laborosoarchod,  of 

2  Kings  zx.  12 :  **  He  had  heard  that  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  of   Xerxes  U.,  or  of 

ekiah  was  sick."     2  Chron.  xzxii.  31 :  Sogdianus. 

I  the  business  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  ^  So  Polyhistor,   who    probably  follows 

loes  of  Babylon,  who  sent  unto  him  to  Berosus :    "  Postquam  regno  defunctus  est 

lire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the  Scnecheribi  frater,  et  post  Hagiste  in  Baby- 

L"  lonioe  dominationem,  qui  quidem   nondum 

This  would  explain  Hezeldah's  "  show--  ezpleto  30"*»  imperii  die  a  Marudacho  Bal- 

hifl  treasures  '\2  Kings  xx.  13-5) ;  they  dane  interemptus  est,  Marudachus  ipse  Bal- 

e  the  proof  of  his  ability  to  support  the  danes    tyrannidem    invasit    mensibus    sex, 

nise  of  a  war.     Compare  the  conduct  of  donee  eum  sustulit  vir  quidam  nomine  Eli- 

rtas  (Herod,  iii.  122-3;.     Another  party  bus,  qui  et  in  regnum  successit"      (See 

be  proposed  alliance  was  probably  Egypt.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c  5.) 

i  huL  zx.  6.)  *  See  the  preceding  note. 

Herod,  i.  77.  <  See  the  record  ot  this  campaign  on  Bel- 

U  a  king  reigned  less  than  a  year,  his  lino^s  Cylinder  (Fox  Talbot,  pp.  1,  2). 
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goYemment  to  an  Assyrian  named  Bdtb  or  Belibus,  the  son  of  an 
officer  of  his  court' — the  same  undoubtedly  who  is  mentioned  by 
Polyhistor  under  the  name  of  Elibus,  and  who  appears  under  his 
proper  designation  in  the  (3anon  of  Ptolemy. 

4.  Belibus,  the  Assyrian,  ruled  Babylon  for  the  space  of  three 
years — from  B.C.  702  to  B.C.  699.  Polyhistor  writes  of  him  as  if 
he  had  risen  up  against  Merodach-Baladan,  and  dethroned  him  by 
his  own  unassisted  efforts,*  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
Sennacherib  gives  a  truer  account  of  the  transaction.  On  the 
retirement  of  the  Assyrian  troops,  the  party  of  Merodach-Baladan 
seems  to  have  recovered  strength,  and  being  supported  by  Susub^ 
king  of  the  Susianians,  to  have  again  become  formidable.  This  led 
to  a  second  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  Sennacherib,  in  his  fourth 
year,  b.c.  699,  when  Susub  was  defeated,  the  cities  which  still 
adhered  to  Merodach-Baladcin  destroyed,  Belibus  apparently  re- 
moved, and  a  more  powerful  governor  established  in  the  person  of 
Asshur-nadin-*  the  eldest  son  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

5.  Asshur-nadin-* y  who  may  be  safely  identified  with  the  Apara- 
nadius,  or  Assaranadius,  of  the  Canon,  appears  by  that  document 
to  have  continued  in  the  government  of  Babylon  for  six  years— u. 
from  B.C.  699  to  b.c.  693.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  certain  R^belns, 
or  Irigebelus,  who  reigned  for  a  single  year,  after  which  a  king 
named  Mesesemordachus  held  the  throne  for  the  space  of  four  years. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  these  monarchs  were  viceroys,  like  BelibiM 
and  Asshur-nadin-*,  holding  their  crowns  under  Sennacherib ;  or 
whether  they  were  not  rather  native  princes,  ruling  in  their  own 

.right,  and  successfully  maintaining  the  independence  of  their 
\x)untry.  If  a  record  of  the  later  years  of  Sennacherib  should  here- 
after be  foimd,  it  will  probably  throw  light  on  this  question.  Mean- 
while we  must  be  content  to  remain  in  doubt  concerning  the 
condition  of  Babylonia  at  this  time,  as  well  as  during  the  next  period 
of  eight  years,  where  the  Canon  records  no  names  of  kings,  either 
because  the  rulers  were  rapidly  changed,  or  because  the  countiy 
was  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

6.  Light  once  more  dawns  upon  us  with  the  year  B.C.  680,  when 
Esar-haddon,  who  had  probably  mounted  the  throne  of  Assyria 
about  that  time,  determined  to  place  the  crown  of  Babylon  on  his 
own  head,  instead  of  committing  it  to  a  viceroy.  This  prince,  as  has 
been  already  observed,*  probably  held  his  court,  at  leaat  occasionally, 
in  Babylon,  where  many  records  of  his  rule  have  been  discovered. 
He  administered  the  government  for  thirteen  years — from  b.c.  680 
to  B.C.  667 — and  it  must  have  been  within  this  space  that  Manasseh, 
the  son  of  Hezekiah,  having  been  guilty  of  some  political  offence, 
was  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Assyrian  king  at  Babylon,^  wtere  he 

^  Sennacherib  calls  him  "  the  son  of  him  brought  upon  them  the  captains  of  the  king 

who  was  governor  over  the  young  men  edu-  of  Assyria,  which  took  Manasseh  among  ^ 

catfid  witiiin  his    TSennacherib's)    palace."  thorns,  and  bound  him  with  fetters,  aw^ 

Compare  Polyhistor  s  "  vir  quidam  nomine  carried  him  to  Babylon.     And  when  he  *•* 

Klibus."  in  affliction  he  besought  the  Lord  his  God, 

*•  See  above,  note  *.  and  humbled  himself  greatly  before  the  God 

»  Essay  vii.  p.  395.  of  his  fethers ;  and  prayed  unto  him,  and  he 

»  2   Chron.   xxxiii.    11-13  :    "  The  Lord  was  entreated  of  him,  and  heard  his  saf^ 
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Boffered  detention  for  a  while,  returning,  however,  by  the  clemency 
of  his  suzerain,  to  resume  the  kingdom  which  he  had  so  nearly  for- 
feited. Esar-haddon  seems  to  have  been  a  little  disquieted  in 
his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Babylon  by  the  pretensions  of 
the  sons  of  Merodach-Baladan,  who  had  still  the  support  of  the 
Susianians.  Having,  however,  conquered  and  slain  one,  and 
received  the  submission  of  another,  whom  he  established  in  a  go- 
vernment on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,*  he  appears  to  have 
made  his  position  secure :  and  hence  at  his  death,  in  B.C.  667,  his  suc- 
cessor was  emboldened  to  revert  to  the  ordinary  and  established  prac- 
tice of  the  Assyrians — that  of  governing  the  provinces  by  means  of 
subject-kings  or  viceroys.  In  that  year  we  find  that  the  government 
of  Babylonia  was  handed  over  to  a  certain  Saosduchinus  ■  (Shamas- 
daraukin  /),  who  continued  to  administer  it  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  last  of  the  subject-kings,  Cini- 
ladanus,  who  was  perhaps  his  brother.*  Ciniladanus  is  said  to  have 
held  the  throne  for  twenty-two  years — from  B.C.  647  to  b.c.  625.  Of 
the  history  of  the  Babylonians  during  these  two  reigns  scarcely 
anything  is  known  at  present,'  their  continued  subjection  to  the 
Assyrians  being  only  proved  by  the  authority  which  Saracus,  the 
last  Assyrian  monarch,  appears  to  have  exercised  over  their  country. 
7.  The  part  taken  by  Babylon  in  the  war  which  issued  in  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  has  been  already  mentioned,  both  in  the 
essay  on  Median,*  and  in  that  on  Assyrian  history.'  The  last 
Assyrian  king,  threatened  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Medes,  on  the 
other  by  an  army  advancing  from  the  seaboard,  which  may  be  con- 
jectured to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  Susianians,  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Babylon,  where  he  was  to  act  against  this  latter 
enemy,  his  general,  Nabopolassar  {Nabur-palruzuf)^  while  he  him- 
self remained  at  Nineveh  to  meet  the  greater  danger.    Nabopolassar, 

catkm,  and  brought  him  again  to  Jerusalem  known,  whom   we  may  suppose  to   hare 

into  his  kingilom."  reigned  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  days,  and  then 

'  Fox  Talbot,  p.  12.  to  have  fidlen  a  >nctim  to  Sennacherib's  mur- 

'  M.  Oppert  suggests  that  the  real  name  derer,    Adrammelech    (Abydenus'    Adram- 

of  this  king  was  iShama9-dar-<mkin  (Rap-  meles).     Axerdis,  who  puts  Adnunmeles  to 

port,  p.  50).     It  is  not  yet  explained  why  death,  is  Esar-haddon,  Axer  representing  the 

Polyhistor  called  him  Sammughes  (see  Euseb.  element  Asshw,  and  dis  the  element  adin. 

Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c  5,  §  2).  The  glorious  reign  assigned  to  Axerdis,  who 

^  Polyhistor  placed  between  Esar-haddon  ruled  Lower  Syria  and  Egypt,  tallies  with 

and  Nebuchadnezzar  the  following  kings  : —  .  this  view.     Sardanapalus,  the  next  king,  is 

Sammughes,  who  reigned   21  years.  Asshur^ni-pal,  the  son  and  successor  of 

His  brother 21     „  Esar-haddon;    and    Saracus    is    apparently 

Kabupalasar                         20  (21)  Asshur-^mit'iii,  though  here  there  is  a  di*- 

Olioe  three  Idngs  clearly  correspond  to  the  '«<|^«'t  of  name.    (See  above,  E«ay  vii. 

nnder^named  in  the  Canon : —  ^*i  o  *     i-  l^  v       &     v    al 

*  Some  ught  may  hereafter  be  thrown  on 
Saosduchinus,  who  reigned  20  years.  this  subject  by  the  annals  of  Asshur-bani- 


Ciniladanus 22 


pai,  which  exist,  but  hare  not  yet  been  de- 


Nabopolasar 21     „  cyphered.     It  appears  from  them  that  war 

The  kings  of  Abydenus,  sometimes  identified  still  continued  to  be  waged  between  Assyria 

with  these  (Ginton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  App.  ch.  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lower  Chaldsa,  assisted 

hr.   p.    278 ;    Bosanquet,  Fall  of  Nineveh,  by  Susiana,  on  the  other.     Asshur-bani-pal 

p.  41),  are  an  entirely  distinct  list.     They  opposes  the  grandsons  of  Merodach-Baladan* 
are  Assyrian,  not  Babylonian.     Nergilus  is         'See  Essay  iiL  p.  334. 
%  brother    of   Sennacherib,   not  otherwise         ^  Essay  vii.  p.  399. 
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however,  proved  faithless  to  the  tmst  reposed  in  him,  and  on 
receiving  his  appointment,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
position  thus  gained  to  further  his  own  ambitious  ends.  He  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Cyaxares,  the  Median  monarch  by  whom 
Assyria  was  threatened,  and  having  arranged  terms  of  alliance 
with  him  and  cemented  the  union  by  a  marriage  between  his  own 
son,  Nebuchadnezzar,'  and  Amuhia  or  Amyitis,'  the  daughter  of 
Cyaxares,  he  sent  or  led  ^  a  body  of  troops  against  his  suzerain, 
which  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  siege  whereby  the  power  of 
Assyria  was  destroyed.*  The  immediate  result  of  this  event  was, 
not  merely  the  establishment  of  Babylonian  independence,  but  the 
formation  of  that  later  Babylonian  empire,  which,  short  as  was  its 
continuance,  has  always  been  with  reason  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

8.  The  rise  and  fall  of  this  empire  were  comprised  within  a  period 
considerably  short  of  a  century.  Six  kings  only  oocupi^  the 
throne  during  its  continuance,  and  of  these  but  three  had  reigns  of 
any  duration.  Nabopolassar,  who  founded  the  empire,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  raised  it  to  its  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  Nabonadius, 
or  Labynetus,  under  whom  it  was  destroyed,  are  the  three  great 
names  whereto  its  entire  history  attaches. 

9.  Of  Nabopolassar,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  whose  alliance 
with  Cyaxares  ■  decided  the  fall  of  Nineveh  and  the  consequent 
ruin  of  the  Assyrians,  the  historical  notices  which  remain  to  us  are 
scanty.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  was  appointed  by  Saracus, 
the  last  king  of  Assyria,  to  take  the  command  at  Babylon,  and  that 
he  immediately  rebelled,  united  his  arms  with  those  of  the  Median 
king,  and  gave  him  eifcctual  aid  in  the  last  siege  of  the  Assyrian 
capital.  By  this  bold  course  he  secured  not  only  the  independence 
of  his  own  kingdom,  but  an  important  share  in  the  spoils  of  the 
mighty  empire  to  whose  destruction  he  had  contributed.  While 
the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Assyrian  territory  were 
annexed  by  Cyaxares  to  his  own  dominions,  the  southern  and 
western — the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  from  Hit  to  Carchemish, 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  l*alestine,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  Egypt — passed 

•  Abydenus  is  the  great  authority  for  c/s  Niyoy  ixi<rrpaT€6^t  (L8.c.). 
these  statements.  His  words  have  been  ^  The  active  part  which  the  Babylookns 
already  given  (see  Essay  vii.  p.  399,  note  *).  took  in  the  siege  is  witnessed  (besides  the 
He  is  confirmed,  to  some  extent,  by  Poly-  authorities  alr«dy  quoted)  by  Josephos 
histor  (Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  c.  5,  §  3),  and  (Ant.  Jud.  X.  v.  §  1 )  and  the  book  of  ToWt 
by  Berosus,  who  said  that  Nebuchadnezair  (xiv.  15).  It  is  certainly  cmious  that  Hero- 
was  married  to  a  Median  princes^  (Fr.  14).  dotus  makes  no  mention  of  it. 

•  So  Syncellus  gives  the  name  (p.  396),  '  I  suppose  Cyaxares  to  have  been  the  real 
but  the  Armenian  Eusebius  has  Amuhia  ally  of  Nabopolassar,  1.  because  the  capture 
twice  (pars  i.  c  5,  §  3,  and  c.  9,  §  2).  of  Nineveh  is  assigned  to  him  by  Herodotus ; 

^  Polyhistor  made  him  send  the  troops :  2.  on  chronological  grounds,  because  he 
"  Is  ad  Asdahagem,  qui  erat  Medicae  gentis  reigned  from  r.c.  633  to  B.C.  593 ;  3.  he- 
prases  et  satrapa,  copias  auxiliares  misit "  cause  his  name  corresponds  with  the  Assuerus 
(ap.  Euseb.  i.  c.  5,  §  3).  Abydenus,  on  the  of  the  book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15).  The  feet 
other  hand,  represented  him  as  commanding  that  Polyhistor  aud  Abydenus  both  speak  of 
them  in  person  :  "  contra  Ninevem  urbem  Asdahages  (Astyages),  is  to  be  explained  by 
injpetum  fecieUt."  So  Syncellus,  olros  the  iise  of  that  term  as  a  f  t//^  by  the  Median 
arparriyhs  vrh  ^apdKOv  tow  XaXHaiov  fior  kings  generally.  (See  Essay  iii.  p.  331, 
ai\ittt  <rToA.elj,  icarA  rov  ainov  HapdKOV  note  ',  and  p.  338,  note  ».) 
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under  tlie  sceptre  of  the  king  of  Babylon.*  JudsBa  was  at  this 
time  governed  by  Josiah,  who  probably  felt  no  objection  to  the 
change  of  masters ;  and  as  the  transfer  of  allegiance  ^us  took  place 
without  a  struggle,  we  do  not  find  any  distinct  mention  of  it  in 
Scripture.*  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Baby- 
lonian dominion  was  at  once  extended  to  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
where  it  came  in  contact  with  that  of  the  I'sammetichi ;  and  the 
result  is  seen  in  wars  which  shortly  arose  between  the  two  powers, 
wars  which  were  very  calamitous  to  the  Jews,  and  eventually  led 
to  their  transplantation. 

10.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  besides  an  augmentation  of  terri- 
toiy,  Babylon  gained  at  this  time  a  great  increase  in  its  population. 
It  appears  to  be  certain  that  Nineveh  was  not  only  taken,  but  de- 
stroyed,"  and  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  would  thus  become  the 
captives  of  the  conquerors.  Babylon  would  undoubtedly  receive 
her  full  share  of  the  prisoners,  and  hence  would  have  at  her  dis- 
posal from  the  very  foundation  of  the  empire  a  supply  of  human 
bbour  capable  of  producing  gigantic  results.  ^Nabopolassar  availed 
himself  of  this  supply  to  commence  the  varioiis  works  which  his 
son  afterwards  completed ;  and  its  existence  is  a  circumstance  to 
be  borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  immense  construc- 
tions of  that  son,  Nebuchadnezzar. 

11.  Nabopolassar  occupied  the  throne  for  twenty-one  years — 
from  B.C.  625  to  b.c.   604 — when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar.     The  chief  known  events  of  his  reign  are  the 
assistance  which  he  lent  to  Cyaxares  against  Alyattes,  and  the  war 
in  which  he  was  engaged  with  Keco.      If  the   Lydian  war  of 
Cyaxares  has  been  rightly  placed  between  b.c.  615  and  b.c.  610,^ 
it  must  have  preceded  the  attack  of  Neco,  which  was  in  b.c.  609 
or  608.     Whether  Nabopolassar  was  engaged  in  the  war  from  its 
commencement,  or  only  sent  troops  when  the  Medes  had  been 
several  times  defeated,'  it  is  impossible  to  determine.     Nothing  is 
known,  excepting  that  in  the  great  battle  which  was  stopped  by 
the  eclipse  said  to  have  been  predicted  by  Thales,  a  Babylonian 
prince — the  leader  undoubtedly  of  a  Babylonian  contingent — was 
present ;  and  that,  as  the  most  important  person,  next  to  Cyaxares, 
on  the  Median  side,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  mediators  by  whose  in- 
tercession the  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  friendly  relations  being 
henceforth  established  between  the  kingdoms  of  Lydia  and  Media.' 
Whether  this  prince  was  Nabopolassar  himself,  his  son  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, or  another  son,  of  whom  there  is  but  this  mention,  must  be  re- 
garded as  imcertain.^  This  is,  however,  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 


**  ThU  appears  smfficiently  in  Scripture,  •  See  Diod.  Sic  ii.  7  and  28;   Herod,  i. 

*^t»«re  the  Babylonian  monarchy  succeeds  to  193;    Ezek.  xxxi.  11-17;   Nahum  iii.  18, 

."•^   Assyrian  as  paranaount  over  Jud^a.     It  &c. 

*     *iistinctly  declared  by  Berosus,  who  says  '  See  Elssay  iii.  p.  336. 

**^^kE  Egypt,  Ccele-Syria,  and  Phoenicia  were  *  Herod,  i.  74. 

J^-^l-^d  by  a  satrap  receiving  his  appointment  •  Compare  Essay  i.  §  17. 

'^"<L»icii  ^aboiwlasrtsar  (Fr.  14).  ^  See  note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  74.     The  most 

"^   The  early  chapti'rs  of    Jeremiah  (chs.  probable  suppotution  is  that  Herodotus  has 

*'"""^'~i.)  perhaps  refer  to  this  time ;   but  they  made  a  mistake  in  the  name.     His  Baby- 

^^^^^    prophetic,  not  historical.  Ionian  history  is  exceedingly  incorrect  and 

^OL.  I.  2   E 
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What  is  important  is  to  find  that  the  alliance  between  the  Baby- 
lonians and  the  Medes  continued,  and  that  it  was  now  for  a  second 
time  brought  into  active  operation.  No  fear  or  jealousy  was  as  yet 
entertained ;  *  Babylonia  was  ready  to  help  Media,  as  Media  wiU  be 
found  a  little  later  quite  ready  in  her  turn  to  lend  assistance  to 
Babylon. 

The  Egyptian  war  of  Nabopolassar  seems  to  have  commenced  in 
his  17th  year,  B.c.  609,  by  a  sudden  invasion  of  his  territory  on 
the  part  of  Neco,  the  son  of  Psammetichus.  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
moved  by  a  chivalrous  sentiment  of  fidelity,  and  not  regarding  the 
warnings  of  Neco  as  coming  '*from  the  mouth  of  God,"*  though 
in  a  certain  sense  they  may  have  been  divinely  inspired,*  went  out 
with  the  small  force  which  he  could  hastily  raise  against  the  larger 
and  well-appointed  host  of  the  Egyptians.  Naturally  enough  he 
was  defeated,  and  the  Egyptian  king  pressed  forward  through 
Syria  towards  the  Euphrates,  which  he  made  the  boundary  between 
his  own  empire  and  that  of  the  king  of  Babylon.*  The  Babylonian 
governor  of  these  countries — if  indeed  he  was  a  distinct  person 
from  Neco  himself,  which  may  be  doubted  • — proved  a  traitor,  and 
Neco  returned  triiunphant  to  Egypt,  passing  through  Jerusalem  on 
his  way,  where  he  deposed  Jehoahaz,  a  younger  son  of  Josiah, 
whom  the  Jews  had  made  king  in  the  room  of  his  father,  and 
gave  the  crown  to  Jehoiakim,  the  elder  brother  ; '  after  which  he 
seems  to  liave  taken  Cadytis  or  Gaza.*  Nabopolassar  was  at  this 
time  weak  from  age,  and  perhaps  suffering  from  ill  health.*  Neco 
apj)eai-s  to  have  retained  his  conqiiests  for  three  or  four  years. 
But  '*  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim "  ^  (b.c.  605  or  604)  Nabo- 
polassar, feeling  his  inability  to  conduct  a  war,  sent  his  son  Nebu- 
chadnezzar at  the  head  of  a  large  army  against  the  Eg;y'ptians. 
The  two  hosts  met  at  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  in  which  the  Babylonian  prince  was  Completely  vic- 


imperfect.     (See    the    Introductory  Essay,  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  reigned 

ch.  li.  p.  53.)  three  months  in  Jerusalem  "  (2  Kings  xxiii. 

*  Herodotus  tells  us  that  a  strong  feeling  31).  "  Jehoiakim  was  twenty  and  jh^ 
of  jealousy  was  entertained  in  the  time  of  years,"  when,  immediately  upon  hb  bro- 
Kitocris,  who,  aax)rding  to  him,  was  the  ther's  deposition,  he  was  appointed  to  suo 
mother  of  the  last  king  (i.  185).  oeed  him  (ibid.  ver.  36). 

'2    Chron.    mv.    22:     "He   (Josiah)  '  See  Herod,  ii.  159,  and  compare  Jerem. 

hearkened  not  imto  the  words  of  Necho  from  xlvil.  1,  where  we  are  informed  that  a  Pha- 

Vie  irynith  of  God"  raoh,    who    is    almost    certainly    Pharac^ 

*  That  is,  in  the  sense  that  Caiaphas  is  Kecho,  '*  smote  Gaza." 

said  to  have  "  prophesied,"  when  he  urged  •  Ob  Zvydfi€vos  tri  Kcucowafftty  is  the 

upon  the  Jews  that  it  was  "  expedient  that  expression  of  Bcrosus  (Fr.  14). 

one  man  should  die  for  the  people  *'  (John  *  Jer.  xlvi.  2 :    "  The  army  of  Pharaoh- 

xi.  50-1).  Necho  king  of  Egypt, •which  was  by  the 

*  2  Knigs  xxiv.  7.  river  Euphrates  in  Carchenush,  which  Nebu- 
"  I  sus]>cct  that  Neco  himself  is  the  person  chaiinezzar  king  of  Babylon   smote  in  the 

whom  lierosus  represented  as  satrap  of  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim."  This  is  pro- 
Egypt,  Cale-Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  receiving  bably  the  battle  to  which  Berosus  alludes 
his  aut})ority  from  Nabopolassar.  In  the  when  he  says:  Ivfifii^as  8i  Na3ovxo8o- 
same  way  Polyhistor  made  Cyaxares  (Asda-  v6aopos  r^  iwoirrdTp  fcal  trapara^dfUifos 
hages)  satrap  of  Media  (Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  ainov  re  iKpdrrifftj  koX  t^v  X^P'^  ^*^ 
pars  i.  c.  v.  §  3).  rairrtjt  t^j  ^X^'  ^^  ^^*  tUnov  /9tt- 
'  *•  Jehoahaz  was  twenty  and  three  years  aiK^iw  ^iroi^croro  (L  s.  c.). 
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torioUs.  Neco  "  fled  apace"" — Nebuchadnezzar  advanced — Jehoi- 
akim  submitted  to  him  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  throne* — 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  "  the  river  of  Egj^t "  was  recovered, 
and  so  severe  a  lesson  read  to  the  Egyptian  king,  that  he  *'  came 
not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land,"  *  but  remained  henceforth  on 
the  defensive. 

12.  Meanwhile  Nabopolassar  died  at  Babylon  (b.c.  604),  after 
having  reigned  one  and  twenty  years.*  Nebuchadnezzar,*  who  was 
in  Egypt  or  upon  its  borders  when  the  news  reached  him,  hastily 
arranged  affairs  in  that  quarter,  and  returned  with  all  speed,  ac- 
companied only  by  his  light  troops,  to  the  capital.  He  appears 
to  have  felt  some  anxiety  about  the  succession,  which,  however, 
proved  needless,  as  he  found  the  throne  kept  vacant  for  him  by  the 
Chaldaeans.  The  bulk  of  his  army  and  his  numerous  captives — 
Jews,  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians— arrived  later,  having 
followed  the  usual  route,  while  Nebuchadnezzar  had  crossed  the 
desert — probably  by  way  of  Tadmor  or  Palmj'ra.  The  captives 
were  planted  in  various  parts  of  Babylonia,^  and  their  numbers, 
added  to  that  of  the  Assyrian  prisoners,  gave  Nebuchadnezzar  that 
"  unbounded  command  of  naked  human  strength  "  *  which  enabled 
him  to  cover  his  whole  territory  with  gigantic  works,  the  remains 
of  which  excite  admiration  even  at  the  present  day. 

13.  Of  all  the  works  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  most  extraordinary 
seem  to  have  been  the  fortifications  of  the  capital.  A  space  of 
above  130  square  miles,*  five  or  six  times  the  area  of  London, 
was  enclosed  within  walls,  which  have  been  properly  described 
as  '*  artificial  mountains,'*  *  their  breadth  being  above  80  feet,  and 
their  height  between  300  and  400  feet  (!),  if  we  may  believe  the 
statements  of  eye-witnesses.*  ITiis  wall  aione  must  have  contained 
— unless  the  dimensions  are  exaggerated — above  200,000,000  yards 
of  solid  masonry,  or  nearly  twice  the  cubic  contents  of  the  great 


2  Jer.  xlvi.  5.  ments  of  Strabo,  which  probably  came  from 

'  2  Kings  xxiv.  1.           *  Ibid.  ver.  7.  Aristobulus.      If   we  were  to  accept   the 

*  Beros.  Fr.  14.  The  cuneiform  remains  statement  of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the 
of  Nabopolassar  are  very  scanty,  consisting  circumference  of  Babylon,  we  should  have  to 
only  of  a  few  tablets— containing  orders  on  raise  the  area  of  the  dty  from  130  to  200 
the  imperial  treasury — which  were  found  at  square  miles. 

Warka  (Loftus,  p.  221-2),  and  are  now  in  *  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 

the  British  Museum.     Nothing  is  very  re-  397,  note. 

markable  in  them  except  that  he  takes  the  ^  Herodotus  makes  the  height  200  royal 

title  reserved  for  lords  paramount,  thereby  cubits,  which  is  at  least  337  feet,  8  inches 

showing  that  he  was  independent.  — possibly  373  feet,  4  inches.     (See  note  ' 

*  I  adopt  this  form  of  the  name  as  that  on  Book  i.  ch.  178.)  Ctesias  gives  50  fe- 
with  which  we  are  most  fimiiliar.  The  true  thoms,  or  200  ordinary  cubits,  somewhat 
orthography,  however,  is  Nabu-kitduri-uzw,  more  than  300  feet.  It  has  been  said  that 
which  is  well  represented  by  the  Nebu-  this  authority  is  valueless,  since  the  walls 
chadrezzar  ("l-^KnnD^3D)  of  Ezekiel  and  Je-  had  been  destroyed  by  Cyrus  (Beros.  Fr.  14), 
remiah,  and  the  Nabucotirossor  of  Abydenua  ^^  by  Darius  (Herod,  iii.  159).  But  pro- 
and  Megasthenes.  l»Wy  they  had  only  been  breached  by  these 

'  These  particulars  are  all   recorded   by  ^^gs.    Herodotus  and  Ctesias  speak  of  them 

Berosos  (Fr.  14).  *®  existing  in  their  day  (vide  infra,  p.  432, 

•  Grote's' History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.,  p.  note');  and  Abydenus  expressly  states  that 
401.  the   wall  raised  by   Nebuchadnezzar    oon- 

•  This  calculation  is  based  on  the  mewure-  ^^^  ^  the  conquest  of  Alexander  (Tfix^^roi 

2   E   2 
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wall  of  China.'  Inside  it  ran  a  seoond,  somewhat  less  thiclc,  bnt 
almost  as  strong/  the  exact  dimensions  of  which  are  nowhere 
given.*  Nebuchadnezzar  appears  to  have  built  the  latter  entirely, 
as  a  defence  for  his  **  inner  city ;"  •  but  the  great  outer  wall  was 
an  old  work  which  he  merely  repaired  and  renovated.'  At  the 
same  time  he  constructed  an  entirely  new  palace— the  ruins  of 
which  remain  in  the  modem  Kasr — a  magnificent  building,  which 
he  completed  in  fifteen  days !  •  Another  construction  (probably) 
of  this  monarch's  was  the  great  canal  of  which  Strabo  sp^iks  *  (and 
which  may  be  still  distinofly  traced)*,  running  fix)m  Hit,  the  Is  of 
Herodotus,  to  the  bay  of  Graine  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  distance  of 
from  400  to  500  miles,  large  enough  to  be  navigated  by  ships,  and 
serving  at  once  for  purposes  of  trade,  for  irrigation,  and  for  protec- 
tion against  attacks  from  the  Arabs.  From  these  instances  we  may 
judge  of  the  scale  on  which  his  other  great  works  were  constructed. 
He  built  or  rebuilt  almost  all  the  cities  of  Upper  Babylonia,  Babylon 
itself,  upon  the  bricks  of  which  scarcely  any  other  name  is  found, 
Sippara,  Borsippa,  Cutha,  Teredon,  Chilmad,'  &c. ;  he  formed  aque- 
ducts,' and  constructed  the  wonderful  hanging  gardens  at  Babylon  * 


fi€7yay  ihy  x*'^^^^^''*  ^P*  l^useb. 
Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  10,  §  2.)  No  doubt 
the  wall  gradually  sank  in  height  from  want 
of  repairs,  and  hence  a  portion  of  it,  which 
Xenophon  saw  (Anab.  ii.  iv.  §  12),  was  in 
his  day  no  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  while 
by  tlie  time  of  Alexander  the  general  height 
was  perhaps  75  feet  (Cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
1048.) 

•  The  great  wall  of  China  is  1200  miles 
long,  from  20  to  25  feet  high,  and  from  15 
to  20  feet  broad.  It  was  estimated  (in 
1823)  to  contain  more  material  than  all  ue 
buildings  of  the  British  empire  put  together 
(Transactions  of  Asiatic  Soc.,  vol.  i.  p.  6, 
note). 

♦  Herod,  i.  181. 

*  The  Standard  Inscription  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar gives  the  circumference  of  his  "  inner 
city  "  as  16,000  cubits,  or  about  5  English 
miles.  (See  note  '  on  Book  i.,  ch.  178,  and 
note  *  on  ch.  181.") 

^  T^f  Hy^oy  iroXco»s.     Ber(».  Fr.  14. 

7  The  old  wall  was  ascribed  to  the  mythic 
founder  Belus.  Abydenus  says :  A^erot 
....  BrjKoy  ....  Bo^uXm^a  rtix^i  mpi- 
/9aXc7v*  rh  9h  XS^^V  "^V  licytvfiiy^  i,4pttyi~ 
(rOrjycu'  r€ixi<^<u  84  <sMis  Vtctfiovxoiioy6' 
ffopoy,  K.  r.  X.  (Euseb.  Chr<Hi.  Can.  pars  i. 
c  10,  §  2.)  The  Standard  Inscription  also 
speaks  of  the  great  wall  as  rebuilt. 

"  This  (act  (?)  is  recorded  in  the  Standard 
In:'<Ti])(Jon,  and  was  mentioned  also  by  Be- 
rosus.  (See  Fr.  14.  kcu  rtix^aas  iL^ioXAyws 
T^K  TdXiy,  KvH  rohs  irvKwyas  Kocfttiffos 
Upvwp9wSts,  irpoffKaTtffKfiaat  rots  ircrr- 


piKoTs  fiaari\€ioi5  crcfMi  fituri\9ui  ^x^/J^f^ 
ahr&v  &v  rh  fi^y  iiydtrrrifia  Kal  r^y 
Xoir^K  xo\xrr4\tiay  xtpitrirhy  fcwj  hy 
cTi}  \4ytty  irX^y  &s  tyra  fifyd\a  jcol 
dircf>^^ya,  ovrcrcX^o^  ^/icpoTs  ircvrc- 
Ko/Scica.)  Some  writers  eiaggerated  this 
feat,  and  said  that  all  the  fortifications  were 
completed  in  fifteen  days.     (Abyden.  Fr.  9.) 

•  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1052. 

^  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  traced  the  course 
of  this  canal,  which  is  now  entirely  choktd 
up,  from  Hit  almost  to  the  bay  of  Uraine. 

'  The  foct  of  his  rebuilding  Babylon  is 
vouched  for  by  Berosus  (ap.  Joseph.  1.  s.  c), 
r^y  (nrdpxovaav  i^  i-pX^^  7c6Kiy  kcH  iripai^ 
t^toBty  irpo<rxopKTdfji€V05  Kcd  &yaKai' 
y  Iff  as.  It  is  this  which  enables  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  say,  in  the  book  of  Dttniel, 
*•  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have 
built  ?"  (Dan.  iv.  30).  The  other  dties  are 
assigned  to  him  either  becaa««  his  name  is 
found  exclusively  upon  tlieir  bricks,  or  be- 
cause they  are  expressly  declared  to  be  his 
in  the  inscriptions. 

>  These  are  mentioned  in  the  Standard 
Inscription,  and  in  the  Armenian  Eusebius 
(Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  11,  §  3). 

*  Berosus  a^.  Joseph.  (1.  s.  c) ;  Abyden. 
ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  i.  c.  10,  p.  26. 
The  former  writer  thus  described  this  "  won- 
da-  of  the  world  *':  **  Within  the  precincts 
of  the  royal  palace  Nebuchadnezzar  raised 
up  to  a  vast  height  a  pile  of  stone  sub- 
structKNis,  giving  them  as  far  as  possible 
the  appearance  of  natural  hills;  he  tlien 
planted  the  whole  with  trees  of  different 
kinds,  and  thus  constructed  what  is  called 
the  hanging  gardw;  all  which  be  did  to 
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lie  raised  the  huge  pyramidal  temple  at  Borsippa,  which  still  re- 
mains in  the  Birs-i-Nimrud,*  tc^ther  with  a  vast  nmnber  of  other 
shrines  not  hitherto  identified ;'  he  formed  the  extensive  reservoir 
near  Sippara,  140  miles  in  circumference;'  he  built  quays  and 
breakwaters  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  6uK;'  he  made  em- 
bankments of  solid  masonry  at  various  points  of  the  two  great 
streams  ;*  and  finally  he  greatly  beautified,  if  he  did  not  actually 
rebuild,  the  famous  temple  of  Belus.' 

14.  During  the  time  that  he  was  constructing  these  great  works, 
Nebuchadnezzar  still  prosecuted  his  military  enterprises  with  vigour. 
Soon  after  his  departure  from  Syria,  Judeea  rebelled,  expecting 
(according  to  Josephus')  to  be  assisted  by  the  Egyptians;  and 
rhoenicia  appears  about  the  same  time  to  have  thrown  off  the 
yoke.*  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  called  in  the  aid  of  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media,  led  in  person  the  vast  army* — composed  of  the 
contingents  of  the  two  nations — which  marched  to  chastise  the 


pleasure  his  wife,  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  Media,  and  delighted  in  the  aoeoery  of 
mountain  regions."  Ctesias  appears  to  have 
furnished  the  dimensions  of  the  hanging 
garden  which  are  found  in  Diodorus  (ii.  10). 
According  to  this  writer  it  was  a  square  of 
400  feet 

*  The  inscribed  bricks  of  this  building 
bear  his  name.  Its  construction  and  dedica- 
tion is  described  in  the  cylinders  which  Sir 
H.  Rawlmson  found  in  it  (see  Loflus's  Chal- 
daa,  pp.  29-30),  and  noticed  in  the  Standard 
Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  which  the 
India  House  slab  is  the  most  perfect  copy. 
With  respect  to  its  size  and  shape,  we  may 
note  that,  like  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Baby- 
lon, and  the  great  Pyramid  of  Saocara,  it 
was  built  in  stages,  and  covered  an  area 
about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  Pyramid  of 
Myoerinus.  The  present  height,  aooording 
to  Capt.  Jones's  survey,  is  rather  more  than 
150  feet ;  the  present  circumference  is  said 
to  be  above  2000  feet  (Kich,  First  Memoir, 
p.  36 ;  Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  320).  Ori- 
ginally the  base  was  a  square  of  272  feet. 

'  An  account  is  given  of  these  in  the 
Standard  Inscription  referred  to  above. 

7  Abydenus  ap.  Euseb.  (Prsep.  Evang.  iz. 
41).  'Tirip  T^j  ^imrofniv&y  x6\ios  \dK- 
KO¥  6pv^dfitvos,  irtpifitTpov  fiiy  rttrffapd' 
Kowra  irapcurayy4ttFy  fiados  9k  tpyvUety 
^Kotrif  K.  T.  A.  It  was  constructed  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation. 

'  Abyden.  ap.  eund.  (1.  s.  c).  *Eire- 
rtlxi<r9  9f  icai  rris  *^fw0fnis  Ba\da<nis 
r^v  MnKvaiy. 

•  If  we  might  presume  that  Nitocris  was 
ihe  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  the 
works  ascribed  to  her  were  really  for  the 
most  part  his  (Heeren*s  As.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p. 
179),  then  the  great  embankments  along 
the  £uphrat«  to  the  north  of   Babjbn 


(Herod,  i.  185)  would  be  of  his  making. 
At  any  rate  he  constructed  some  works  of 
this  character;  for  instance,  the  embank- 
ment at  Baghdad,  an  enormous  mass  of 
brickwork,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
of  the  age  of  the  Caliphs,  but  which  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  has  found  to  date  from  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (See  the  Assyrnn 
Commentary,  p.  77,  note.) 

1  Berosus  ap.  Joseph,  (oontr.  Ap.  i.  20). 
Ahrhs  84  (6  ffa0ovxo9oy6<ropos)  itirh  rmv 
4k  rod  iro\4fjLOv  Xoupipcty  r6  re  B^Xov 
Upi>v  Kcu  r^  Xocir^  K0€rfk4\ffas  ^i\ori/juts, 
jc.  r.  X.  The  Standard  Inscription  also  men- 
tions the  restoration.  The  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Belus  still  exist  in  the  mound 
called  the  Mujelib^  by  Rich,  but  now  known 
to  the  Arabs  universally  as  Babii.  This  is 
an  immense  pile  of  brick,  in  shape  an  oblong 
square,  fiuang  the  four  cardinal  points,  730 
yards  in  circumference,  and  from  ICK)  to 
140  feet  high.  (See  Rich's  First  Memoir,  p. 
28.)  Two  of  the  sides,  those  facing  norUi 
and  south,  are  almost  exactly  a  stadium  in 
length.  The  other  two  are  shorter.  One  is 
four-fifths,  the  other  two-thirds  of  a  sta- 
dium. All  the  inscribed  bricks  hitherto 
discovered  at  the  Mujelib^  bear  the  name  of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

*  Antiq.  Jud.  x.  6. 

'  Josephus  says  that  Nebuchadnezzar  be- 
gan the  siege  of  Tyre  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  reign  (contr.  Apion.  i.  21).  It  was  in 
this  or  the  following  year  (compare  Jer.  liL 
28,  with  2  Kings  xxiv.  12)  that  he  invaded 
Judaea  for  the  second  time. 

^  According  to  Polyhistor,  who  is  the 
chief  authority  for  the  facta  here  stated,  the 
joint  army  consisted  of  10,000  chariots, 
120,000  cavalry,  and  180,000  infentry  (Fr. 
24). 
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rebels.*  He  immediately  invested  Tyre,  the  cliief  of  the  Phoe- 
nician cities,  but  finding  it  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault, 
he  left  there  a  sufficient  force  to  continue  the  siege,  and  marched 
against  Jerusalem.*  Jehoiakim,  seeing  that  the  Egyptians  did  not 
stir,  submitted;  but  Nebuchadnezzar  punished  him  with  death, 
establishing  Jeconiah  his  son  as  king  in  his  room.'  Shortly  after- 
wards, however,  becoming  suspicious  of  the  fidelity  of  this  prince, 
who  had  probably  shown  symptoms  of  rebellion,  he  came  against 
Jerusalem  for  the  third  time,  deposed  Jeconiah,  whom  he  carried 
away  captive  with  him  to  Babylon,  and  put  Zedekiah,  uncle  to 
Jeconiah,  upon  the  throne."  Tyre  meanwhile  continued  to  resist 
all  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  reduce  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
thirteenth  year  from  the  first  investment  of  the  place  that  the  city  of 
merchants  fell.'     A  few  years  before  its  fall,  the  final  rebellion  of 


•  Antiq.  Jud.  vii.  4 :  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6. 

•  In  this  arrangement  of  the  events  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  I  differ  from  Mr. 
Kenrick  (Phcenicia,  pp.  385,  386).  He 
considers  it  "  endent "  that  the  attack  on 
Tyre  followed  the  capture  (final  ?)  of  Jeru- 
salem. His  grounds  are: — 1.  The  opening 
words  of  Ezekiel's  26th  chapter  :  "  It  came 
to  pass  in  the  eleventh  ycjir"  (B.C.  580), 
"in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  imto  me  saying,  Son 
of  man,  because  that  Tyrus  hath  said  against 
Jerusalem,  Aha,  she  is  broken  that  was  the 
gates  of  the  people,  she  is  turned  unto  mc ; 
I  shall  be  repleuislied  now  that  she  is  laid 
waste  :  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  am 
against  thee,  0  Tyrus,  and  I  will  cause 
many  nations  to  lomc  up  against  thee." 
2.  The  improbability  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
engaging  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  "  while  a 
place  of  such  strength  in  his  rear  as  Jeru- 
salem was  still  unsubdued."  And,  3.  The 
inconsistency  between  the  statement  of  Jo- 
sephus  that  the  siege  began  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's seventh  year,  and  liis  own  ret:koning 
of  the  interval  between  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  accession  of  Cyrus.  It  may 
be  replied,  1.  That  Ezek.  xxvi.  certainly 
shows  that  the  capture  of  Tyre  did  not 
precede  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  but  proves  no- 
thing with  respect  to  the  first  attack. 
2.  That  tile  improlwibility  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  stated,  since  Jerusalem  is  not 
in  tlie  rear  of  an  invader  advancing  from 
Babylon  through  Ccele-Syria  against  Tyre, 
but  Tyre  is  in  the  rear  of  one  who  advances 
upon  Jerusalem.  And,  3.  That  the  years 
given  by  Jo!<ephus  from  the  Tyrian  annals 
are  calculated  to  the  accession  of  Cyrus  in 
Persia,  as  is  evident  in  the  passage  itself 
(contr.  Ap.  i.  21,  ^iri  roinov — scil.  Elpd)- 
fiov  —  Kvpos  Utpaav  iBvydarev- 
©•cv),  and  that  they  exactly  fill  up  the 
iniervalf  if  we  make  a  single  correction  from 
the  Armenian  version  of  Euscbius.    From 


the  seventh  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (B.C.  598)  to 
the  first  of  Cyrus  in  Persia  (B.C.  558)  is  40 
years,  which  arc  made  up  within  a  few 
months,  by  the  13  years  of  Ithobaal,  the  10 
of  Baal,  the  two  months  of  Etnibaal  or  Etiii- 
baal,  the  10  months  of  Chelbes,  the  3  months 
of  Abbaal,  tlie  6  years  of  My tgon  and  (iera*- 
tartus,  the  1  ytsir  of  Balator,  the  4  years  of 
Morbal,  and  t lie /our  (not  fourteen)  years  of 
Hirom^ — in  all  39  years  and  3  months. 

1  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  7;  Jer.  xxii.  18, 
and  xxsxi.  30.  The  non-arrival  of  expected 
succours  from  Egypt  is  indicated  2  Kings 
xxiv.  7. 

^  2  Kings  xxiv.  11-17  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud. 
X.  8. 

'  Joseph  us,  citing  the  Tyrian  histories 
{rks  rS>v  ^oivIkuv  kyaypatpds),  says  ^o- 
ki6pinj(r€  Vlafiovxo^ov6<Topos  r^v  Tvpov 
4ir*  Hrri  itKarpla.  He  also  quotes  Philo- 
stratus  to  the  same  eDect  (Ant.  Jud.  x.  11, 
§  2).  He  docs  not  positively  say  that  Tjrre 
was  taken.  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p.  11) 
throws  some  doubt  on  the  het  of  the  capture, 
which  (he  observes)  **  rests  upon  the  pro- 
phecy of  Ezekiel  (eh.  xxvi.)  alone,"  and  is 
contradicted  by  a  later  passage  in  the  same 
prophet  (xxix.  18),  which  *♦  shows  tliat  the 
attempt  to  subdue  it  faileti."  But  the  cap- 
ture is  pix>phesiwl  by  Jeremiah  as  well  as 
Ezekiel  (Jer.  xxvii.  3-6) ;  and  by  Ez(>kiel  in 
such  jKJsitive  terms  that  we  cannot  queettion 
the  tact  witbout  denying  the  inspiration  of 
the  prc^het,  and  by  implication  that  of  ^?crip- 
ture  generally.  Nor  is  the  passnge  in  the 
29th  chapter  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  mv- 
tion  that  Tyre  had  been  tiken.  It  may  only 
mean  that  Nebuduulnezzar  had  obtained  no 
8it;fficieiit  recom|)ence  fur  tlie  Un\  and  expense 
of  the  siege.  Mr.  Kenrick  thinks  that  the 
continental  Tyre  (Pala?tyrus)  was  taken,  but 
that  the  Inland  Tyre  escafied.  He  rightly 
rejects  Jerome's  aix'ount  of  a  mole  or  dam 
thrown  by  Nebuchadnezzar  across  the  strait, 
but  he  very  insufficiently  meets  the  suggestion 
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Jerusalem  had  taken  place.^  The  accession  of  a  new  and  enterprising 
monarch  in  Egypt,  Uaphris,  the  Apries  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Pha- 
raoh-Hophra  of  Scripture,"  gave  the  Jews  hopes  of  once  more  reco- 
vering their  independence.  Zedekiah  revolted,  sending  ambassadors 
to  Egypt  to  entreat  Apries  to  espouse  his  quarrel.*  Although  the 
application  seems  to  have  been  favourably  received,  the  Egyptians 
were  slow  to  move,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  had  reached  Jerusalem  and 
formally  invested  the  city,  before  Apries  advanced  to  their  relief.* 
On  the  news  of  his  approach  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  the  siege,  and 
marched  to  encounter  the  more  powerful  enemy.  According  to 
Josephus,*  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  Apries  was  completely 
defeated;  but  the  narrative  of  Scripture  rather  implies  that  the 
Egyptian  troops  retired  on  the  advance  of  the  Babylonians,  and 
avoided  an  engagement.*  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  resumed, 
and  pressed  with  such  vigour,  that  in  the  third  year  from  the  first 
appearance  of  Nebuchadnezzar  before  the  walls,  the  city  fell.  Zede- 
Iciah  was  taken  prisoner,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  carried 
to  Babylon.  The  •city  and  temple  were  burnt,  the  walls  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  transplanted 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.'  Tyre  seems  to  have  capitulated  in 
the  next  year  (b.c.  585).* 

15.  After  these  successes  the  Babylonian  monarch  appears  to 
have  indulged  in  a  brief  repose.  In  the  5th  year  however  from 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  again  led  an  army  into  the  field," 
and  proceeded  through  Syria ^nd  Palestine  into  Egypt,*  which  was 
still  under  the  rule  of  Apries.  Here  again,  his  arms  triumphed. 
Josephus  relates  that  he  put  the  reigning  monarch  to  death,  and 
set  up  another  king  in  his  room  ;*  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  both 
chronology  and  history,  and  is  not  at  all  required  (as  Josephus  may 
have  imagined)  by  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  jECzekiel.*    Apries 

that  the  Babylonians  being  masters  of  the  the  king  of  Jadah,  that  sent  you  unto  me  to 

rest  of  Phoenicia,  would  have  a  strons;  naval  enquire  of  me :  Behold  Pharaoh's  army,  which 

force,  and  may  have  taken  the  ishind  by  a  is  come  forth  to  help  you,  shall  retxirn  to 

blockade.    He  too,  like  Heeren,  supi>oses  that  Egypt  into  theur  own  land." 
prophecy  can  remain  unfulfilled  (Phcenicia,         *  2  Kings  xiv.  1-10 ;  Jer.  lii.  1-14. 
p.  390).     The  threats  of  Ezekiel  are  clearly         *  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  was  **  in  the 

directed  especially  against  the  Island  City  (sec  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchailuezzar  **  (Jer. 

Ezek.  xxvi.  15-18,  xxvii.  32,xxviii.  2,  &cJ).  lii.  12).     Tyre  was  invested  in  his  seventh 

*  In  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  year,  and  besieged  thirteen  years.  This  would 
xxT.  1 ;  Jer.  xxxijc.  1,  &c),  three  years  before  bring  its  capture  into  Nebuchadnezzar's  twen- 
the  fell  of  Tyre.  tieth  year. 

>  Jer.  xliv.  30.  »  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  9. 

'  Ezek.  xvii.  15.      **  He  rebelled  against  ^  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  attack  was 

him  in  sending  his  ambassadors  into  Egypt,  provoked  by  aggressions  on  the  part  of  Egypt, 

that  they  might  give  him  horses  and  much  Herodotus  tells  that  Apries  marched  an  army 

people."  to  attack  Sidon,  and  fought  a  battle  with  the 

*  Jer.  xxxvii.  5;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  9.  king  of  Tyre  by  sea  (ii.  161).     These  acts 

*  Antiq.  Jud.  x.  9.  would  have  constituted  an  aggression  upon 

*  Jer.  xxxvii.  5-7.  "  Then  Pharaoh's  army  Babylonia  at  any  part  of  the  reign  of  Apries. 
was  come  forth  out  of  Egypt:  and  when  They  are  likely  to  have  followed  the  humilia- 
the  Chaldseans  that  besieged  Jerusalem  heard  tion  of  Phcenida  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
tidings  of  them,  they  departed  from  Jeru-  withdrawal  of  the  Babylonian  forces  after  the 
salem.    Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  fell  of  Tyre. 

the  prophet  Jeremiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the         ^  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  s.  c 

Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  Thus  shall  ye  say  to        '  The  strongest  passage  is  the  well-known 
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probably  fled  into  some  stronghold,  while  Nebuchadnezzar  ravaged 
the  open  country,  and  took  many  of  the  towns.  It  does  not  how- 
ever appear  that  he  made  any  permanent  conquest  of  Egypt,  which 
ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards  is  found  acting  as  an  autonomous 
state,  and  attempting  the  reduction  of  the  distant  settlements  of 
Cyrene  and  Barca.*  Probably  he  was  content  to  return  with  his 
spoil  and  his  captives,  having  sufficiently  resented  the  affront  which 
had  been  offered  him,  and  secured  his  dominions  in  that  quarter 
from  any  further  attack. 

16.  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar — a  period  of 
about  eighteen  years — is  not  distinguished  by  any  known  event  of 
historical  importance.*  The  embellishment  of  his  capital,  and  the 
great  works  of  public  utility  which  he  had  commenced  in  various 
parts  of  his  kingdom,  may  have  principally  occupied  him.  During 
seven  years  however,  out  of  the  eighteen,  he  was  incapacitated  from 
performing  the  duties  of  his  station  by  the  malady  sent  to  punish 
his  pride,  a  form,  apparently,  of  the  madness  called  Lycanthropy.* 
It  is  impossible  to  fix  exactly  either  the  commencement  or  the  ter- 
mination of  this  attack.  VVe  may  gather  from  Scripture  that  he 
reigned  for  some  years  after  his  recovery  from  it;'  but  neither 
Scripture  nor  Josephus  furnishes  us  with  any  exact  chronology  for 
this  portion  of  his  life. 

17.  After  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  the  longest  recorded  of 
any  Babylonian  monarch,  Nebuchadnezaar  died  (b.c.  561).  He  was 
succeeded  by  Illoarudamus,  or  Evil-Merodach  ;•  who  is  declared, 

one  in  Jereraiiih  (xliv.  30  V  wliere  A  pries  is  in  his  "  Kleine  Schriften"  (vol.  iii.  pp.  157 
mentioned  by  name.  "  iJehold,  I  wUl  give  et  seqq.)  :  "  Die  Lycanthropie  ein  Aberglaube 
Pharaoh-Hojihra,  king  of  Egyy)t,  into  the  und  eine  Krankheit."  There  is  perhaps  a 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  into  the  hands  reference  to  this  illness  in  the  Stfuidard  In- 
of  them  that  seek  his  life"  But,  1.  this  scription  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (See  the  Ap- 
need  not  mean  that  he  should  be  put  to  pendix  to  Book  iii.  note  A.  sub  tin.) 
death,  tor  in  the  same  passage  Zedekiah,  who  "^  Otherwise  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that 
was  not  put  to  death,  \»  said  to  have  been  he  was  afterwards  "  established  in  his  king- 
delivered  "  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  dom,  and  excellent  majesty  was  added  untp 
king  of  Babylon,  his  enemy,  and  thitt  so^ujht  him  "  (Dan.  iv.  36). 
his  life ; "  and,  2.  the  reference  need  not  be  "  That  these  two  names  represent  one  and 
to  Nebuchadnezzar — the  enemies  spoken  of  the  same  kmg  is  evident,  not  so  much  from 
may  be  Amasis  and  his  jKirty.  The  other  the  resemblance  between  them,  which  is  but 
passages  (Kzek.  xxx.  21-4,  xxxii.  31-2)  are  slight,  as  from  the  year  assigned  for  the  ac- 
even  less  determinate.  cession  of  eadb,  which,  both  in  Scripture  and 

*  According  to  Josephus  ( Antiq.  Jud.  x.  in  the  Astronomical  Canon,  is  the  forty-fourth 
10),  Egypt  was  invaded  in  the  23ixi  year  of  from  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  For, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  which  was  B.C.  582.  The  as  the  1st  year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  was 
expedition  of  Apries  against  Cyrene  was  B.C.  the  8th  of  Nebuchadnezzjir  (2  Kings  xiiv.  12), 
571  or  B.C.  570.  the  37th  year  of  his  captivity  would  have  been 

'  It  may  be  suspected  that  Nebuchadnezzar  the  44th  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  if  he  had  lived  ao 

invaded  Egypt  a  second  time  about  B.C.  570  long.     But  he  died  after  a  reign  of  43  years, 

(Ezek.  xiix.  17-20),  when  he  deposed  Apries  according  to  the  Canon  (conlirmed  in  this 

and  set  up  Amasis,  who  was  perhaps  his  tri-  point  by  Josephus,  Berosus,  Abydenus,  &c.). 

butary.     (See  App.  to  Book  ii.  ch.  8,  §  37.)  It  was  therefore  the  first  year  of  his  successor. 

The  fables  of  Megasthenes — who  made  Nebu-  Illoarudamus.   Scripture  expressly  states  that 

chadnezzjir  march  along  Africa  and  across  it  was  the  first  year  of  Evil-merodach  (2 

into  Spjun,  sublue  that  country,  and  plant  Kings  xxv.  27).    Probably  the  name  Uloaru- 

his  captives  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  (Fr.  damns  (IAA0AP0TAAM02)  has  been  oor- 

22Ware  not  to  be  regarded  as  history.  rupted  from  Uloamordachus  (lAAOAMOP- 

*  See  on  this  subject  the  paper  of  Welcker  AAX02). 
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by  the  united  testimony  of  the  best  authorities,  to  have  been  his 
son."  This  prince  reigned,  according  to  the  Astronomical  canon, 
but  two  years,  and  was  followed  by  Nerigassolassarus,  or  Neri- 
glissar;  whom  Berosus*  and  Abydenus*  represent  to  have  been 
the  husband  of  his  sister.  According  to  these  writers  Neriglissar 
obtained  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law,  who  is 
accused  by  Berosus  of  provoking  his  fate  by  lawlessness  and  intem- 
perance.* The  single  action  by  which  Evil-Merodach  is  known  to 
us — his  compassionate  release  of  Jehoiachin  from  prison  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  and  kind  treatment  of  him  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life* — is  very  remarkable  in  contrast  with  this  unfavourable 
estimate  of  his  character/ 

18.  Of  Neriglissar  {Nergal-shar-uzur),  the  successor  of  Evil-Mero- 
dach, who  ascended  the  throne  in  B.C.  559,  very  little  is  known 
beyond  the  fact  of  his  relationship  to  the  monarch  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  bloody  deed  by  which  he  obtained  possession  of 
the  supreme  power.  It  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  he 
was  the  "  Nei^l-sharezer,  the  Bab-Mag,"  who,  nearly  thirty  years 
previously,  accompanied  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  tiie  last 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  was  evidently  at  that  time  one  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  crown.*  He  bears  the  title  of  Rab-Mag  in  the 
inscriptions/  and  calls  himself  the  son  of  ^^ Bilzikkar-iskunj^  king 
of  Babylon;"  who  may  possibly  have  been  the  *'  chief  Chaldsean" 
said  by  Berosus  *  to  have  watched  over  the  kingdom  between  the 
death  of  Nabopolassar  and  the  return  of  Nebuchadnezzar  from 
Egypt  to  assume  the  government.  Some  remains,  not  very  ex- 
tensive, have  been  found  of  a  palace  which  Neriglissar  built  at 
Babylon.  He  was  probably  advanced  in  life  when  he  ascended 
the  throne;*  and  hence  he  held  it  but  four  years,  or  rather  three 


*  Berosus  (ap.  Joseph,  contr.  Apion.  i.  21),  him  of  the  king,  a  daily  rate  for  every  day, 
Abydenos  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  L  10),  ail  the  days  of  his  life." 

Polyhistor  (ap.  eund.  i.  5),  Joeeplius  (Ant.         *  Perhaps,  however,  the  Babylonians  might 

Jud.  X.  11 ).  r^ard  such  unwonted  clemency  as  a  departure 

*  Berosus  says  expressly,  Ehakfiapddovxos  from  their  usages. 

iirifiovKevOtls  (nrh  rod  r^y  i.Bt\<p^y  l^x^y-         ^  Jerem.  uudx.  3  and  13-4.      desenius 

Tos  ainov  }9ripiy\i(r<ro6pov  kvripiBri.    (Ap.  (Lex.  p.  388,  E.  T.)  understands  by  Bab- Mat] 

Joseph,  cont.  A  p.  1.  s.  c.)  "  the  chief  of  the  Magi,"  but  this  inteq)reta- 

*  Abydenus  calls  Neriglissar  less  definitely  tion  is  very  doubtful. 

the  jojieoT^ J  of  Evil-merodach.    (Ap.  Euseb.         '  The  title  in  the  inscriptions  reads  as 

Praep.  Ev.  ix.  41.)  Bnbn  eingn.     It  is  of  Hamiteorigin,  and  ap- 

*  Upoorhs  rS»v  wpayfidrooy  i^ySfJMS  icol  pears  in  some  of  the  earliest  legends.     The 
iureKyws.  meaning  is  in  all  probability  "  dhief  priest.** 

*  2  Kings  XXV.  27-30.     "  And  it  came  to  — [H.  C.  R.] 

pan  in  the  seven-and-thirtieth  year  of  the         *■  This  is  the  Semitic  or  Assyrian  reading  of 

captivity  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  in  the  the  name.     The  Hamite  or  Babylonian  form, 

twelilh  month,  on  the  seven-and-twentieth  which  is  that  occurring  on  the  Cambridge 

day  of  the  month,  that  Evil-merodach  king  Cylinder,  should  probably  be  read  as  "  Bel- 

of  Babylon,  in  the  year  that  he  began  to  reign,  mu-irujar**  the  meaning  of  which  is,  "  Bel 

did  lift  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin  out  of  pri-  ai)points  a  name.** — [H.  C.  R.] 
son ;  and  he  spake  kindly  to  him,  and  set  his         '  Fr.  14.     UapdKafii»v  5^  {6  Hafiovxo- 

throne  above  the  throne  of  the  kings  that  were  ^oySffopos)  rh,  irpdyfiara  iioiKo6fAfya  ^h 

with  him  in  Babylon,  and  changed  his  prison  r&y  Xa\iaitav  ical  hiarripovfi^yriy  r^y  ficurt- 

earments :  and  he  did  eat  bread  continually  \elay  thrb    rov  fi^Kr  larov   avruy, 

before  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.     And  His  k.  t.  A., 
allowaaoe  was  a  continual  allowance  given         '  If  we  identify  him  with  the  Nergalahar- 
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years  and  a-half,*  dying  a  natural  death  in  B.C.  656,  and  leaving 
the  crown  to  his  son,  Laborosoarchod,  or  Labossoracns ;  who,  though 
a  mere  boy,  appears  to  ^have  been  allowed  quietly  to  assume  the 
sceptre.* 

19.  Neriglissar,  during  his  brief  reign  of  less  than  four  years, 
must  have  witnessed  the  commencement  of  that  remarkable  revo- 
lution which  was  in  a  short  time  to  change  completely  the  whole 
condition  of  Western  Asia.  The  year  following  his  accession  is 
most  likely  that  in  which  Cyrus  dethroned  Astyages,*  and  esta- 
blished the  supremacy  of  the  Persians  from  the  deserts  of  Car- 
mania  to  the  banks  of  the  Halys.  How  this  ^event  affected  the 
relations  of  Babylonia  towards  foreign  powers  we  are  nowhere  dis- 
tinctly informed ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  tendency 
must  have  been  to  throw  Babylon  into  an  attitude  of  hostility 
towards  the  Arian  race,  and  to  attach  her  by  a  community  of  in- 
terests to  the  Lydian  and  Egyptian  kingdoms.  A  tie  of  blood  had 
hitherto  united  the  royal  families  of  the  two  great  empires  which 
had  divided  between  them  the  spoils  of  Assyria  :  this  tie  was  now 
broken,  or  greatly  weakened.*  Mutual  benefits — a  frequent  inter- 
change of  good  offices — had  softfened  the  natural  feelings  of  hos- 
tility between  Medes  and  Babylonians — Scytho-Arians  and  Semites 
— the  worshippers  of  Ormazd  or  of  the  elements,  and  the  devotees 
of  Bel  and  Kebo.  But  these  services,  rendered  to  or  received  from 
the  Medes,  could  count  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  that  new  nice, 
which  had  swept  away  the  Median  supremacy,  and  which  already 
aspired  to  universal  dominion.  Babylon  must  at  once  have  feared 
that  terrible  attack,  which,  although  delayed  by  circumstances  for 
twenty  years,  manifestly  impended  over  her  from  the  moment  when 
king  Astyages  succumbed  to  the  superior  genius  of  Cyrus. 

20.  Laborosoarchod,*  the  son  of  Neriglissar,  sat  upon  his  father's 
throne  but  nine  months.  He  is  said  to  have  given  signs  of  a 
vicious  disposition,  and  thereby  to  have  aroused  the  fears  or  pro- 

ezer   of  Jeremiah,  and  regard    him  as  at  558. 

least  30  when  he  held  high  office  at  the  siege         *  Broken,  if  Cyrus  was  no  relation  to  As- 

of  Jerusalem  (B.C.  586),  he  must  have  been  tyages,  as  Ctcsias  said  (Pers.  Exc,  §  2) ;  greatly 

at  least  57  at  his  accession.  weakened,  if  he  was  grandson  of  Astyages  on 

2  The  nine  months  of  Laborosoarchod,  which  the  mother's  side  (Hei-od.  i.  108). 
areomittedtrom  the  Canon,  must  be  deducted         *  The  true  reading  of  this  name  is  very 
from  the  adjoining  reigns  to  obtain  their  real  doubtful.     It  has  not  bet'n  found  upon  the 
length.  monuments.     Joscphiis  gives  it  in  one  place 

3  Beros.  Fr.  14.  Compare  Abyd.  Frs.  8  as  Labosordachus  (Ant,  Jud.  x.  11,  §  2),  in 
and  9.  another,  where  he  professes  to  quote  Berosos 

*  The  date  of  B.C.  529  for  the  accession  of  (see  the  next  note),  as  l^borooarchodus.    Ac- 

Cambyses  is  fixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  cording  to  the  Greek  Eusebius  (Prjpp.  Ev.  ix. 

as  well  as  by  the  numbers  of  Herodotus,  and  41)  Abydenus  used  the  form  Labassoarascus ; 

may  be  regarded  as  absolutely  wrtain.     The  acconling  to  the  Armenian  Eusebius  he  spoke 

year  to  Ixi  sissigned  for  the  defeat  of  Astyages  of  Labojworacus  (Chrou.  Can.  pars  i.  c  10). 

will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  reign  of  The  imiformity  with  which  the  initial  L  is 

CjTus.     This  is  given  at  *29  (Herodotus),  30  used  tells  against  Niebuhr's  \new,  that  we 

fCtesias  and  Dino),  and  31  years  (Synoellus,  have  in  Laboroscxirchod  "  the  same  roots**  as 

6JC.).     The  authority  of  Herodotus  far  out-  in  Nebuchndrczzar  (I>ectures  on  Anc.  Hist.  vol. 

weighs  that  of  Ctesias  and   LHno  ;    besides  i.  p.  38,  E.  T.).      M.  Oppert  conjectures  the 

which  his  is  an  exact,  theire  may  be  only  a  native  form  to  have  been  Irib-akhi^mardoc 

roumi  number.    The  accession  of  Cyrus  must  (R'ipix)rt,  p.  51). 
thus  be  regarded  as  falling  into  the  year  B.C. 
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voked  the  resentment  of  his  friends  and  connexions.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him  among  his  courtiers,  and  he  was  put  to  a 
cruel  death/  The  conspirators  then  selected  one  of  their  number, 
a  man  of  no  very  great  eminence  previously,'  and  placed  him  upon 
the  vacant  throne.  This  was  Nabonidus,  or  Nabonadius,"  the  last 
king,  the  Labynetus  II.  of  Herodotus. 

21.  The  accession  of  Nabonadius  (^Nabu-nit  or  Nabu-nahit),  B.C.  555, 
nearly  synchronises  with  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
Cyrus  and  Croesus.  It  was  probably  in  the  very  first  year  of  his 
reign  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  Lydian  king  arrived  with  their 
proposition  of  a  grand  confederation  of  nations  against  the  power 
which  was  felt  to  threaten  the  independence  of  all  its  neighbours. 
It  was  the  bold  conception  of  Croesus  to  unite  the  three  lesser 
monarchies  of  the  East  against  the  more  powerful  fourth ;  and 
Nabonadius  was  scarcely  seated  upon  the  throne  before  he  was  called 
upon  to  join  in  a  league  with  Egypt  and  Ly  dia,  whereby  it  was  hoped 
to  ofifer  effectual  resistance  to  the  common  enemy.*  The  Babylonian 
prince  entered  readily  into  the  scheme.  He  was,  to  all  appearance, 
sufficiently  awake  to  his  own  danger.  Already  were  those  remark- 
able works  in  course  of  construction,  which,  being  attributed  by 
Herodotus  to  a  queen,  Nitocris — the  mother,  according  to  him,  of 
the  last  Babylonian  monarch  * — have  handed  her  name  down  to  all 


"^  Aa0opo<rodpxo^os  iKvpitvtrt  fikv  rris  jSo- 
ffiXfias  ictus  i)y,fi7jyas  ivvtar  irrtfiovkfvOds 
Sh  5i^  rh  iroWiL  iyupcdvuv  Koucoiidrit  vvh 
r&v  <f>i\o»y  i^rrcrvfirraviffBrj.  Berosus  ap. 
Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  i.  21.  Abydenus  agrees 
(Frs.  8  and  9),  but  is  briefer. 

■  The  ejtpression  used  by  Berosus  is  "  a 
certain  Nabonnedus,  a  Babylonian'*  (Na- 
fi6yvri96s  ris  rwv  4k  Ba^vKwvos),  Aby- 
denus remarked  that  he  was  not  related  to 
his  predecessor  (ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  41). 
It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  Herodotus 
r^arded  him  as  the  son  of  his  first  Labynetus, 
the  pnnce  who  assisted  Cy^xiires  against  the 
Lydians  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  372-3 ; 
Jackaon,  Chron.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  421);  but 
there  is  no  i)roof  of  this.  Herodotus  merely 
asserts  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Labynetus  (i. 
188).  He  does  not  state  the  rank  of  his  father, 
or  say  anything  to  identify  him  with  the  for- 
mer Labynetus.  And  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  his  supposing  the  son  of  that  monarch 
to  be  contemporary  with  the  great-grandson 
of  Cyaxares.  By  the  monuments  Nabu-nahit 
appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  certain 
Ifabu-*  *-dirba,  who  is  called  *'  Rab-Mag," 
like  Neriglissar,  and  was  therefore  a  person 
of  considerable  official  rank. 

•  There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  this 
prince's  name,  both  in  classical  writers  and  in 
the  Inscriptions.  In  the  latter  his  name  is 
ordinarily  Nabu-nity  or,  as  it  is  now  read, 
Nc^mr-nahit,  but  sometimes  the  form  Nitbw 
imduk  or  Nahu-induk  is  used.  The  classical 
writers  express  the  former  by  Nabonidus, 


Nabonadius,  Nabonnedus,  or  (as  Herodotus) 
by  Labynetus — the  latter  may  be  traced  in 
the  Nab."\nnidochus  of  Abydenus  (Fr.  9),  .-md 
the  Naboandelus  (Naboandechus  r )  of  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.  Jud.  x.  11,  §  2).  \^Nahu'-ruthit 
is  the  Semitic  or  Assyrian,  and  Nabu-inJuk 
the  Hamite  or  Babylonian  form.  The  one  is 
a  mere  translation  of  the  other,  and  the  two 
forms  are  used  indifferently.  The  meaning 
is,  "  Nebo  blesses  "  or  "  makes  prosperous." 
— H.  C.  R.] 

»  Herod,  i.  77. 

2  The  Nitocris  of  Herodotus  still  figures  in 
history  upon  his  sole  authority.  She  was  evi- 
dently unrecognised  by  Berosus — she  has  no 
place  in  the  Canon — and  no  trace  of  her  ap- 
pears in  the  Inscriptions.  Her  Egyptian  name 
is  singular,  but  not  inexplicable,  since  we  may 
easily  imagine  one  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  nobles 
marrying  an  Egyptian  captive.  The  theories 
which  regard  her  as  the  wife  of  E\nl-mero- 
dach  (Weseling  ad  Herod,  i.  185),  or  of 
Nebuchatlnezzar  (Heeren,  As.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p. 
179,  E.  T. ;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Anc  Hist, 
vol.  i.  p.  37 ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  279 
note),  are  devoid  of  any  sure  foundation,  and 
present  considerable  difficulties.  Herodotus 
distinctly  connects  her  with  his  second  Laby- 
netus, and  only  indistinctly  with  any  former 
king.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  he  reganled  her  as  at  once  the  wife 
of  his  first  Labynetus  (Nebuchadnezzar?)  and 
the  mother  of  his  second  (Nabu-nahit)  ;  but 
it  does  not  seem  possible  that  she  con  really 
have  filled  both  positions. 
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later  ages.  These  defences,  which  Herodotus  speaks  of  as  con- 
structed against  the  Modes,*  were  probably  made  really  against 
Cyrus,  who,  upon  his  conquest  of  the  Median  empire,  appears  to 
have  fixed  his  residence  at  Agbatana,*  from  which  quarter  it  was 
that  he  afterwards  marched  upon  Babylon.*  They  belong,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  reign  of  Nabonadius,  as  is  evident  both  from  a  state- 
ment of  the  native  historian,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  inscrip- 
tions. The  river  walls,  one  of  the  chief  defensive  works  which 
Herodotus  ascribes  to  his  Nitocris,  are  distinctly  assigned  by  Berosus 
to  Xabunahit  ;•  and  the  bricks  which  compose  them,  one  and  all, 
bear  upon  them  the  name  of  that  monarch.' 

Of  the  other  defensive  works  ascribed  to  Nitocris — the  winding 
channel  dug  for  the  Euphrates  at  some  distance  above  Babylon,' 
and  the  contrivance  for  laying  under  water  the  whole  tract  of  land 
towards  the  north  and  west  of  the  city* — no  traces  appear  to 
remain;  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  description  which  Hero- 
dotus gives  of  them  is  at  least  greatly  exaggerated.'  Still  we  may 
gather  from  his  nanative,  that  besides  improving  the  fortifications 
of  the  city  itself,  Labynetus  endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  advance 
of  an  enemy  towards  Babylon,  by  hydraulic  works  resembling 
those  of  which  so  important  a  use  has  frequently  been  made  in  the 
Low  Countries.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,*  that  in  connexion 
with  the  defences  here  enumerated,  and  as  a  part  of  the  same 
system  of  obstruction,  a  huge  wall  was  built  across  Mesopotamia 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  to  secure  the  approachea  to  the 
city  upon  that  side  of  the  river.  The  **  Median  Wall "  of  Xeno- 
phon  **  is  regarded  as  a  bulwark  of  this  description,  erected  to  pro- 
tect Babylonia  against  the  incursions  of  the  Modes,  and  this  was 
no  doubt  the  notion  which  Xenophon  entertained  of  it;  but  the 
conjecture  is  probable,*  that  the  barrier  within  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  penetrated  was  in  reality  a  portion  of  the  old  wall  of 
Babylon  itself,  which  had  been  broken  down  in  places,  and  snfiered 
to  fall  into  decay  by  the  Persians.  The  length  of  70  miles  which 
Xenophon  ascribes  to  it,*  is  utterly  unsuitable  for  a  mere  line  of 


*  Herod,  L  185.             *  Herod,  i.  153.  calls  a  reservoir  {ll\vrpov)  seems  really  to 

*  Otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  brought  have  had  this  object     He  allows  that  in  its 
into  contact  with  the  Gyndes  (the  modern  ordinary  condition  it  was  emptj  (i.  191). 
Diydlah)  on  his  road  to  Babylon.  *  See  note  ^  on  Book  i.  ch.  185.    The  tra- 

*  *Eiri  to<Jtow  (Nabonnodus)  rh.  irtpi  rhy  vellers  from  whom  Herodotus  got  his  account 
irorafjihy  rtlxv  t^s  BaBvkuyltay  rr6\ftas  of  the  winding  course  of  the  Euf^irates  above 
i^  oirr^s  ir\iy6ov  Kol  icr^xlXrov  kotcko-  Babylon,  may  have  been  deceived  by  paaGang 
afiiiOri.  Beroeus,  ap.  Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  I.  s.  c.  several  villages  of  the  name  of  Arderioca,  and 

'  Athenaum,  No.  1377.  believing  them  to  be  the  same.     Ardericca 

*  Herod,  i.  185.  It  need  not  be  supposed  was  a  common  name.  (See  Herod,  vi.  119.) 
that  Herodotus  himself  "  sailed  down  the  2  gee  Heeren's  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p. 
Euphrates  to  Babylon"  (Grote's  Hist,  of  132 ;Grote's Greece, vol. iiL pp. 394 aod 404. 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  404,  note  ^\  in  which  case  '  Anab.  i.  vii.  §  15. 

his  description  would  be  authoritative.  He  ^  See  a  paper  read  before  the  Geognpbical 
speaks  rather  as  if  his  information  came  Society  by  Sir.  H.  Rawlinson  in  1851. 
from  others — the  travellers  (merchants  ?)  who  *  Twenty  parasangs,  or  600  stades,  are  a 
were  wont  to  pass  from  the  Mediterranean  little  more  than  69  miles.  If  Xenophon's 
to  the  Euphrat<^  and  then  to  descend  the  river  informants  meant  this  for  the  circuit  of  Baby- 
to  Babylon.  Ion,  they  went  even  beyond  Herodotiu,  who 

*  Ibid.  I  s.  c    The  work  which  Herodotus  made  the  circuit  480  stades  (i.  178). 
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wall  across  the  tract  between  the  two  streams ;  for  the  streams  are 
not  more  than  20  or  30  miles  apart,  from  the  point  where  the 
Euphrates  throws  off  the  Saklawiyeh  canal — more  than  a  degree 
above  Babylon — to  the  near  vicinity  of  the  city ;  and  such  a  work 
as  the  supposed  "  wall  of  Media  "  would  naturally  have  been  car- 
ried across  where  the  distance  between  the  rivers  was  the  shortest.* 
Herodotus  too  would  scarcely  have  ignored  such  a  bulwark,  had  it 
really  existed,  or  have  failed  to  inform  us  how  Cyrus  overcame  the 
obstacle/  We  may  therefore  omit  the  "Median  wall"  from  the 
Babylonian  defences,  and  consider  them  to  have  consisted  of  an 
onter  and  an  inner  circuit  of  enormous  strength,  of  high  walls  along 
the  river  banks,  and  of  certain  hydraulic  works  towards  the  north, 
whereby  the  approach  of  an  enemy  could  be  greatly  impeded.* 
With  these  securities  against  capture  Nabonadius  appears  to  have 
been  content;  and  he  awaited  probably  without  much  fear  the 
attack  of  his  powerful  neighbour. 

22.  Within  two  years  of  the  time  when  Kabonadius,  at  the 
instance  of  Croesus,  joined  the  league  against  the  Persians,  another 
embassy  came  from  the  same  quarter  with  tidings  that  must  have 
been  far  from  satisfactory.  Nabonadius  learned  that  his  rash  ally 
had  ventured  single-handed  to  engage  the  Persian  king,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  his  own  capitaL  He  was  re- 
quested to  get  ready  an  army,  and  in  the  spring  to  march  to  the 
general  rendezvous  at  Sardis,  whither  the  Lydian  monarch  had 
sommoned  all  his  allies.'  Nabonadius  no  doubt  would  have  complied ; 
but  the  course  of  events  proceeded  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  give  any  assistance  to  his  confederate.  Herald 
followed  on  herald,  each  bringing  news  more  dismal  than  the  last. 
Cyrus  had  invaded  Lydia — had  marched  on  Sardis — Croesus  had  lost 
a  battle,  and  was  driven  within  his  walls — Nabonadius  was  entreated 
to  advance  to  his  relief  immediately.*  A  fortnight  afterwards, 
when  perhaps  the  troops  were  collected,  and  were  almost  ready  to 
march,  tidings  arrived  that  all  was  over — the  citadel  had  been  sur- 
prised— the  town  was  taken — Croesus  was  a  prisoner,  and  the  Persian 
empire  was  extended  to  the  i^ean.  Probably  Nabonadius  set  to 
work  with  fresh  vigour  at  his  defences,  and  may  even  have  begun 
at  once  to  lay  in  those  stores  of  provisions,  which  are  mentioned  as 
accumulated  in  the  city  when,  fifteen  years  later,  its  siege  took 
place.* 

•  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  toI.  iii.  p.  have  been  visible  enough  fifty  years  earlier. 

394)  speaks  of  the  wall  as  situated  "  a  little  *  The  passage   of  Berosus,  where   these 

to  the  north  of  that  point  where  the  two  works  seem  to  be  mentioneti,  is  very  obscure, 

most  nearly  approach  one  another"  and  appears  to  refer  to  some  former  occasion 


But  if  we  accept  Xenophon's  measurement,  on  which  the  dty  had  been  besieged,  and  taken 

we  cannot  place  the  waU  lower  than  between  or  injured  by  means  of  the  river,     {-wfhs  rh 

Hit  and  Samara,  which  is  more  than  a  degree  fi7iK4rt     9vyour0cu  rohs  iro\topKovpras 

above  the  point  yrh&re  the  streams  approach  rhu  worofihy  itycurrp^ipoyras  M  r^y  v6\iy 

the  doaest.  KarcurKtvd(fiyf  {nrtptfidKero  rpits  fi^v  rris 

^  Mr.  Grote  sees  this  difficulty  (p.  404,  Mov  ir6Kfc0S  'Wfpifi6\ov5j   rptts  5i  r^s 

note  ^),  bat  puts  it  aside  with  the  remark  that  H^u  ro^vy.  A  p.  Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  1.  s.  c.) 

the  wall  **  was  not  kept  up  with  any  care,  •  Herod,  i.  77.               *  Herod.  L  81. 

even  in  Herodotus's  time."     But  if  it  was  a  'lb.   i.    190.       ^irta   Mtty    Kdpra 

hundred  feet  high  in  Xenophon's  time,  it  must  t  o  X  X  « ir . 
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23.  A  pause  of  fifteen  years  gave  certainly  every  opportunity  for 
completing  such  arrangements  as  were  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  town.  It  may  be  thought  that  even  the  territory  might  have 
been  secured  against  hostile  invasion,  if  a  proper  strat^c  use  had 
been  made  of  the  natural  barriers  furnished  by  the  two  broad  and 
deep  rivers,  and  the  artificial  obstructions,  consisting  of  canals,  dykes, 
and  embankments  with  which  the  whole  country  was  covered.  The 
preservation  of  the  capital,  however,  seems  to  have  been  all  that 
was  attempted.  Tliis  is  evidenced  by  the  nature  of  the  defences 
constructed  at  this  period,  and  still  more  by  the  care  taken  to  pro- 
vision  the  city  for  a  siege.  It  was  probably  hoped  that  the  enormous 
height  and  thickness  of  the  walls  would  baffle  all  attempts  to  force 
an  entrance  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
com  laid  up  in  store,  and  the  extent  of  land  within  the  defences  on 
which  fresh  crops  might  be  raised,*  would  render  reduction  by 
blockade  impracticable.  The  whole  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
countiy  might  easily  take  shelter  within  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
great  walls ;  and  so  Babylon,  like  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
intended  to  suiTcnder  its  territory  to  the  enemy  to  be  ravaged  at 
pleasure,  and  to  concentrate  all  efforts  on  the  defence  of  the  metro- 
polis. When  C^Tiis,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  years,  appeared  before 
the  walls,  a  single  battle  was  fought,  to  try  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  submit  to  a  siege  at  all ;  and  when  the  victory  declared  for  the 
Persians,  the  Babylonians  very  contentedly  retired  within  their  de- 
fences, and  thought  to  defy  their  enemy.*  Thenceforth  '*  the  mighty 
men  of  Babylon  forebore  to  fight — they  remained  in  their  holds."  * 
AVe  are  not  informed  how  long  the  siege  lasted,  but  no  second  effort 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  drive  away  the  assailants. 

24.  After  a  time  Cyrus  put  in  execution  the  stratagem,  which  (it 
may  be  conjectured)  he  had  resolved  to  practise  before  he  left 
Agbatana.  By  the  dispersion  of  the  waters  of  the  Gyndes,'  his 
army  had  perhaps  gained  an  experience  which  it  was  important  for 
them  to  acquire  before  attempting  to  deal  with  the  far  mightier 
stream  of  the  Euphrates,  where  any  accident — the  weakness  of  a 
floodgate,  or  the  disruption  of  a  dyke — might  not  only  have  discon- 
certed the  scheme  on  which  the  taking  of  Babylon  depended,  but 
have  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  Persian  army.  The  exact 
mode  by  which  Cyrus  drained  the  stream  of  its  water  is  uncertain. 
Herodotus  relates  that  it  was  by  turning  the  river  into  the  receptacle 
excavated  by  Nitocris,  when  she  made  the  stone  piers  of  the  bridge 

8  It  must  Ije  borne  in  mind  that  the  walls  oifB4ya). 

of  Babylon,  like  those  of  most  Oriental  towns,  *  Herod,  i.  190.  Berosus  agreed  in  spenking 

enclosed  rather  populous  districts  than  cities,  of  a  single  battle  (ap.  Joseph,  oontr.  Ap.  Ls.c,). 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  tract  containing  *  Jcr.  li.  30. 

above  130  square  miles  should  have  been  one-  *  The  Gyndes  is  identified,  almost  to  a 

lialf  covered  with  houses.    On  the  other  hand,  certainty,  with  the  Diyalah,  by  the  fiact  that  it 

it  is  highly  probable  that  as  much  as  nine-  was  crossed  by  boats  on  the  road  between  Sardis 

tt^nths  may  have  consisted  of  gardens,  parks,  and  Susa  after  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Zab 

7)<jr<'(/t5Je5,  and  even  mere  fieUls  and  orchards.  (Herod,  v.  52).     The  DiyfUah  is  the  only 

(Compare  Q.  Curt.  v.  1,  §  27.)     During  a  stream  of  this  magnitude  between  the  Lc»er 

siego  the  whole  of  this  could  be  used  for  Zab  and  the  Kerkhah  (Choaspes),  on  which 

prowing  com.     Hence  the  confidence  of  the  Susa  stood. 
Babylonians  {\6yov  cT^oj/  t^s  iroKiopKlas 
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within  the  town/  Xenophon  records  a  tradition  that  it  was  by 
means  of  two  new  cuttings  of  his  own,  from  a  point  of  thQ  river 
above  the  city  to  a  point  below  it."  Both  agree  that  he  entered  the 
city  by  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  he  waited  for  a 
general  festival  which  was  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants,  before  turning  the  stream  from  its  natural  bed.*  If  the 
sinking  of  the  water  had  been  observed,  his  plan  would  have  been 
frustrated  by  the  closing  of  the  city  water-gates,  and  his  army 
would  have  been  caught,  as  Herodotus  expresses  it,  **  in  a  trap."  * 

25.  The  city  was  taken  at  the  extremities  long  ere  the  inhabitants 
of  the  central  parts  had  a  suspicion  of  their  danger.  Then  it  may 
well  be  that  **  one  post  ran  to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger  to 
meet  another,  to  show  the  king  of  Babylon  that  his  city  was  taken 
at  one  end."  •  According  to  Berosus,  indeed,  Nabonadius  was  not 
in  Babylon,  but  at  Borsippa,  at  the  time  when  Babylon  was  taken, 
having  fled  to  that  comparatively  unimportant  city  when  his  army 
was  defeated  in  the  field.'  He  seems,  however,  to  have  left  in 
Babylon  a  representative  in  the  person  of  his  son,  whom  a  few  years 
previously  he  had  associated  with  him  in  the  government.  This 
prince, whose  name  is  read  as  Bil-shar-uzur,  and  who  may  be  identified 
with  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel,*  appears  to  have  taken  the  command 
in  the  city  when  Nabonadius  threw  himself,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  into  Borsippa,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  fortress,  and 
was  also  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Chaldaean  learning,*  but  which 
assuredly  could  not  compare,  either  for  magnificence  or  for  strength, 
with  Babylon.  Belshazzar,  who  was  probably  a  mere  youth,  left  to 
enjoy  the  supreme  power  without  check  or  control,  neglected  the 
duty  of  watching  the  enemy,  and  gave  himself  up  to  enjoyment. 
The  feast  of  which  we  read  in  Daniel,  and  which  suffered  such  an 
awful  interruption,  may  have  been  in  part  a  religious  festivity,*  but 

"^  Herod,  i.  191.  Neriglissar's  widow,  or  he  may  have  married 

®  Xen.  Cyrop.  vii.  v.  10.  some  other  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Bel- 

•  Herod.  I.  s.  c. ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  vn.  v.  15.  shazzar  may  thus  have  been  grandson  of  Ne- 
'  *fls  4v  KVfnri.  ^  Jer.  li.  31.  buchadnezzar  t>n  the  mother* a  side.  It  is  some 
'  Viafi6yyriios  ftrrridfls  rp  fjuixv  <f^^*'  confirmation  of  these  probabilities,  or  possibi- 

K\^i(rBr\  €ty  r^v  BopffnrTrrjy&y  iriKty  (ap.  lities,  to  find  that  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar 

Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  i.  21).  was  used  as  a  family  name  by  Nabu-nahit. 

*  Ch.  V.  Two  difficulties  still  stand  in  the  He  must  certainly  have  had  a  son  to  whojn 
way  of  this  identification,  which  (if  accepted)  he  gave  that  a])pellation,  or  it  would  not  have 
fiolves  one  of  the  most  intricate  problems  of  been  assumed  by  two  pretenders  in  succession, 
ancient  history.  The  first  is  the  relationship  who  sought  to  personate  the  legitimate  heir 
in  which  the  Belshazzar  of  Scripture  stands  of  the  Babylonian  throne. 

to  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  is  throughout  re-         On  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  reign  of 

presented  as  that  of  son  (verses  2, 11, 13, 18,  Darius  the  Mede  in  Babylon,  some  remarks 

«%) ;  the  second  is  the  accession,  immediately  have  already  been  made  in  the  Essay,  "  On  the 

after  Belshazzar,  of "  Darius  the  Mede."  With  Great  Median  Empire"  (Essay  iii.  §  11). 
respect  to  the  fii-st  of  these,  it  may  be  re-         *  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1050.      Strabo  also  says 

marked  that  although  Nabonadius  was  not  a  that  it  was  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 

descendant,  or  indeed  any  relation,  of  Nebu-  linen. 

chadnezzar,  Belshazzar  may  have  been,  and         ®  See  Herod,  i.   191.      twx«*»'  y^^  ^^^ 

very  probably  was.     Nabu-nahit,  on  seizing  iovaay  dpriiy.   Thereligiouscharacter  of  the 

the  supreme  power,  w^ould  naturally  seek  to  festival  is  indicated  in  the  book  of  Daniel  by 

strengthen  his  position  by  marriage  with  a  the  words— "Tliey  drank  wine,  and  praised 

daughter  of  the  great  king,  whose  son,  son-  ^A^r/otfc  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron, 

in-law,  and  grandson  liad  successively  held  &c."  (verse  4). 
the  throne.     He  may  have  taken  to  wife 
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it  indicates  nevertheless  the  self-indulgent  temper  of  the  king,  who 
GOuld  give  himself  so  entirely  np  to  merriment  at  such  a  time. 
While  the  king  and  his  **  thousand  nobles  " '  drank  wine  out  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  Jews,  the  Persian  archers  entered  the  city, 
and  a  scene  of  carnage  ensued.  **  In  that  night  was  Belshazzar 
slain."  •  Amid  the  confusion  and  the  darkness,  the  young  prince, 
probably  unrecognised  by  the  soldiery,  who  would  have  respected  his 
rank  had  they  perceived  it,'  was  struck  down  by  an  unknown  hand, 
and  lost  his  life  with  his  kingdom. 

26.  Cyrus  then,  having  given  orders  to  ruin  the  defences  of  the 
city,*  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Borsippa,  where  Nabonadius  still 
maintained  himself.  But  the  loss  of  his  capital  and  his  son  had 
subdued  the  spirit  of  the  elder  prince,  and  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  he  at  once  surrendered  himself.*  Cyrus  treated  him  with 
the  gentleness  shown  commonly  by  the  Persians  to  those  of  royal 
dignity,^  and  assigned  him  a  residence  and  estates  in  Carmania, 
forming  a  sort  of  principality,  which  has  been  magnified  into  the 
government  of  the  province.*  Here,  according  to  Berosus,  he  ended 
his  days  in  peace.  Abydenus,  however,  states  that  he  gave  offence 
to  Darius,  who  deprived  him  of  his  possessions,  and  forced  him  to 
quit  Carmania.* 

27.  It  is  possible  that  Nabonadius  was  involved  in  one  of  those 
revolts  of  Babylon  from  Darius,  where  his  name  was  certainly 
made  use  of  to  stir  the  people  to  rebellion,  and  so  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Great  King.  Twice  at  least  in  the  reign  of  that 
monarch  a  claimant  to  the  Babylonian  crown  came  forward  with 
the  declaration,  *'  I  am  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabonadius ;" 


'  Dan.  V.  1.  *  Ibid,  verse  30.  — one  at  the  hand  of  Cyrus,  a  second  and  third 
'  Crcesufl  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the  same  during  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  a  fourth 
way,  amid  the  confusion  consequent  upon  the  during  that  of  Xerxes  (Ctes.  Exc.  Pers.  §  22). 
taking  ofhis  capital  by  assault,  but  was  spared  The  walLs  must  have  remained  at  least  to 
as  soon  as  his  rank  was  indicated  (Herod,  this  last  occasion ;  and  certainly  Herodotus 
i.  85).  writes  as  if  he  had  himself  seen  them  (Herod. 
*  We  are  generally  told,  when  the  capture  i.  178  and  181  ;  see  Mr.  Grote's  note.  Hist,  of 
of  Babylon  by  an  enemy  is  relatai,  that  the  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  395-8).  Ctesias  too  ap- 
defences  are  demolished.  Berosus  said  that  pears  to  have  represented  himself  as  an  eye- 
Cyrus  ordered  the  outer  defenr^es  to  be  razed  witness  of  their  grandeur  (cf.  Diod.  Sic  ii.  7. 
to  the  ground  {auvrd^as  tA  ^{«  rjjs  ir6\t(as  rh  fh\fos  Aviaroy  rois  oiKodovcriy,  &s  <pi^ai 
Tfixv  If  o  T  a  (TIC  o  i|/  o  I ,  Fr.  14,  sub  fin.).  Krrjaias  6  KvlBios).  Abydenus,  it  must  be 
Herodotus  makes  Darius  remove  the  wall  and  remembered,  expressly  declared  that  the  wall 
tear  down  the  gates,  adding  that  Cyrus  had  of  Nebuchadnezzar  continued  to  the  Macedo- 
lefl  them  standing  {rh  t^xos  ir«pi6iX€,  Koi  nian  conquest  (see  above,  page  419,  note  *), 
rks  iriXas  krr^avxurt'  rh  yh.p  rrp6rfpoy  and  St.  Jerome  says  that  the  old  walls  of  Ba- 
i\^y  Kvpos  r^y  BajSuA.wva  iiroi-n<re  ro{t-  by  Ion  had  been  repaired  and  served  as  the 
rooy  ovScTcpor,  iii.  159).  Arrian  tells  us  enclosure  of  a  park  in  his  day  (Comment,  in 
that  Xerxes  razed  to  the  ground  (Kor^o'Konf'c)  Esaiam.  xiv.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 15). 
the  temple  of  Bel  us  (Exp.  Alex.  vii.  17  ;  com-  -  Beros.  Fr.  14  sub  fin. 
pare  iii.  16).  In  every  case  there  is  un-  ^  See  Herod,  iii.  15,  and  note  ad  loc, 
doubtedly  an  exaggeration.  The  conqueror  *  Berosus  only  said — xp^^^f*-^*^^^  Kvpos 
was  satisfied  to  dismantle  the  city,  without  <f>i\ayBpwirccs{rhy'Nafi6yyrilioy)yKal  9obs 
engaging  in  the  enormous  and  useless  labour  olKtir'fipioy  ahr^  Kapfiuyiuyy 
of  demolition.  He  broke,  probably,  large  i^iirffv^ty  ^k  rris  Bafiv\t»ylas.  But  Aby- 
breaches  in  the  w.ilhj,  which  sutHced  to  ren-  denus  declared  —  Thy  8i  {Kc^ayylBoxoy) 
der  the  place  defenceless.  When  a  revolt  Kvpos  (K^y  BajSvXwva,  Kapfiayhis  177c- 
occurred,  these  breaches  were  hastily  repaired,  fioyiji  du)p4trai  (Fr.  9). 
and  hence  Babylon  could  stand  repeated  sieges        ^  Ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  I.  c  x. 
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and  each  time  the  magic  of  the  name  was  sufficient  to  seduce  the 
Babylonians  from  their  allegiance.  Babylon  stood  two  sieges,  one 
at  the  hands  of  Darius  himself,  the  other  at  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
generals.  On  the  first  occasion  two  great  battles  were  fought,  at 
the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  at  Zanana  on  the  Euphrates,'  Babylon 
thus  offering  a  stouter  resistance  to  the  Persian  arms  under  the 
leadership  of  the  pretended  son  of  Nabonadius,  than  it  had  formerly 
offered  under  Nabonadius  himself.  The  siege  which  followed  these 
battles  is  probably  that  which  Herodotus  inten4^d  to  describe  in 
the  concluding  chapters  of  his  third  Book ;  but  very  little  historical 
authority  can  be  considered  to  attach  to  the  details  of  his  de- 
Bcription.' 

Whatever  ravages  were  inflicted  on  the  walls  and  public  build- 
ings of  Babylon  by  the  violence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  or  the 
alow  operation  of  time,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  remained 
the  second  city  in  t!he  Persian  empire  down  to  the  time  of  the 
conquest  by  Alexander.  The  Persian  court  resided  for  the  larger 
portion  of  the  year  at  the  great  Mesopotamian  capital  f  and  when 
Alexander  overran  the  whole  territoiy  of  the  Acheemenian  kings 
it  appears  to  have  attracted  a  far  larger  share  of  his  regard  than 
any  other  city.'  Had  he  lived,  it  was  his  intention  that  Babylon 
should  be  restored  to  all  her  ancient  splendour,  and  become  the 
metropolis  of  his  widenspread  empire,  lliis  intention  was  frustrated 
by  his  death ;  and  the  disputes  among  his  successors  transferred  the 
seat  of  government,  even  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidaa,  into 
Syria.  From  this  time  Babylon  rapiifiy  declined.  Seleucia  upon 
the  Tigris,  which  arose  in  its  vicinity,  drew  away  its  population  ;* 
and  the  very  materials  of  the  ancient  Chaldasan  capital  were  gra- 
dually removed  and  used  in  the  construction  of  a  new  and  rival 
city.  Babylon  shortly  "  became  heaps,"  •  and  realised  the  descrip- 
tions  of  prophecy.*    The  ordinary  houses  rapidly  disappeared ;  the 


•  Behist  Inscr.  Col.  I.  Par.  16^-19;  Ool.  »  Cf.  Arrian.  Erped.  Alex.   vii.  17,  19, 

n.  Par.  1 ;  Col.  lU.  Par.  13-4.  21 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1049. 

7  The  BehbtuQ  Inscription  is  conclusive,  ^  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  30.  '  Jer.  11.  37. 
as  &r  as  native  evidence  can  be,  against  >  Isa.  xiii.  19-22 :  "  And  Babylon,  the 
the  details  of  the  siege  given  in  Herodotus,  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chal- 
After  a  careful  and  elaborate  aooount,  con-  dees  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  over- 
tamed  in  two  entire  paragraphs,  of  the  war  threw  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  never 
whkh  preceded  the  siege,  we  hear  simply,  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in 
**  Then  Naditabirus,  with  the  horsemen,  his  from  generation  to  generation :  neither  shall 
well-wishers,  fled  to  Babylon.  /  both  took  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there,  neither  shall 
Babylon  and  seized  that  Naditabirus  "  (Col.  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there.  But 
n.  Par.  1).  The  details  cannot  belong  to  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and 
the  second  siege,  in  the  reign  of  Darius ;  theu:  houses  sludl  be  full  of  doleful  creatures ; 
\  the  dty  was  not  then  taken  by  Darius  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall 


in  person,  but  by  Intaphres  (Col.  III.  Par.  dance  there.  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
14).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  if  any  islands  shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and 
audi  drcumstanoes  as  those  related  by  Hero-  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces,  and  her 
dotuB  ever  took  place,  it  was,  as  Ctesias  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall  not 
asserted,  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  from  be  prolonged."  Jer.  li.  41 :  **  How  is  She- 
Xerxes.  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  sees  reason  to  shach  taken  I  and  how  is  the  praise  of  the 
doubt  the  whole  tale.  (Note  on  the  Beh.  whole  earth  surprised  I  how  is  Babylon  be- 
Inacript.  p.  xvi.)  come  an  astonishment  among  the  nations  1 
*  See  Brissoo,  de  Begn.  Pers.  L  pp.  58-9.  The  lea  is  come  up  upon  Babybii ;  she  is 
VOL.  L  2  P 
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walls  sank,  being  either  used  as  quarries^  or  onimbling  into  tiie 
moat  from  which  they  had  risen :  only  the  most  elevated  of  the 
public  buildings  retained  a  distinct  existence,  and  these  shrank 
year  by  year  trough  the  ceaseless  quarrying.  Finally  the  rrver 
exerted  a  destructive  influence  on  the  ruins,  especially  on  those 
lying  upon  its  right  bank,  on  which  side  it  has  always  a  ten- 
dency to  nm  off.^  Perhaps  under  these  circumstances  there  is  more 
reason  to  be  surprised  that  so  much  of  the  ancient  town  still  exists 
than  that  the  reaiains  are  not  more  considerable.  The  ruins  near 
Hillah  extend  over  a  space  above  three  miles  long  and  two  and  a 
half  miles  broad,  and  are  in  some  parts  140  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain.*  They  still  furnish  building  materials  to  all  who  dwell 
in  the  vicinity,  and  have  clearly  suffered  more  from  the  ravages  of 
man  than  from  the  hand  of  time.'  The  following  account  of  their 
present  condition  from  the  pen  of  a  recent  traveller  may  well  close 
this  sketch  of  the  history  of  ancient  Babylon. 

'*  The  ruins  at  present  existing  stand  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  are  inclosed  within  an  irregular  triangle  formed  by 
two  lines  of  ramparts  and  the  river,  the  area  being  about  eight 
miles.  The  space  contains  three  great  masses  of  building — the 
high  pile  of  unbaked  brickwork  called  by  Bich  '  Mujellibe,'  bat 
which  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  '  Babel ;'  the  building  denominated 
the  '  Kasr '  or  palace ;  and  a  lofty  mound  upon  which  stands  the 
modem  tomb  of  Amrdm-ibn-'Ali.    Upon  the  western  bank  of  the 


covered  with  the  multitude  of  the  wavea 
thereof.  Her  cities  are  a  desolation,  a  dry 
land,  and  a  wilderness,  a  land  wherein  no 
man  dwelleth,  neither  doth  anj  son  of  man 
pass  thereby."  Jer.  1.  39,  40 :  "A  drought 
is  upon  her  waters,  and  they  shall  be  dried 
up ;  tor  it  is  the  land  of  graven  inoages,  and 
they  are  mad  upon  their  idols.  Therefore 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  with  the  wild 
bea.sts  of  the  islands  shall  dwell  there,  and 
the  owls  shall  dwell  therein ;  and  it  shall  be 
no  more  inhabited  for  ever,  neither  shall  it 
be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation." 
Compare  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Kich  (First 
Memoir,  pp.  17-34),  Ker  Porter  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
336-392),  and  Mr.  Layard  (Nin.  and  Baby- 
lon, pp.  491-509).  The  following  summary 
from  the  last-named  writer  is  striking: 
**  Besides  the  great  mound,  other  shapeless 
heaps  of  rubbish  cover  for  many  an  acre  the 
face  of  the  land.  The  lofty  banks  of  ancient 
canals  fret  the  country  like  natural  ridges  of 
hills.  Some  have  been  long  choked  with 
sand ;  others  still  carry  the  waters  of  the 
river  to  distant  villages  and  palm-groves. 
On  all  sides,  fragment's  of  glass,  marble, 
pottery,  and  inscribed  brick,  are  mingled 
with  that  peculiar  nitrous  and  blanched  soil, 
which,  bred  from  the  remains  of  ancient 
habitations,  checks  or  destroys  v^etation, 
and  renders  the  site  of  Babylon  a  nSbed  and 


a  hideous  waste.  Owls "  (which  are  of  a 
large  grey  kind,  and  often  found  in  flocks  of 
nearly  a  hundred)  **  start  from  the  scanty 
thickets,  and  the  foul  jackal  skulks  through 
the  furrows."  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 
484.) 

*  For  the  rapidity  with  which  a  line  a£ 
wall  will  disappear  when  quarrying  has  o&oe 
begun,  compare  Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
292-294.  Mr.  Rich,  who  is  surprised  at  the 
disappearance  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  re- 
marks that  **  they  would  have  been  the  first 
object  to  attract  the  attention  of  tboee  who 
searched  for  bricks  "  (First  Memoir,  p.  44). 

*  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
492-3 ;  and  compare  Loftus's  Chakisea,  p.  18. 
Captain  Selby  has  found  several  distinct 
traces  of  old  river-beds  on  this  side  of  the 
stream.     (See  his  Map  of  Babylon,  Sheet  I.) 

*  Rich,  pp.  19  and  28. 

^  All  the  descriptions  agree  in  this.  Mr. 
Layard  shows  that  the*  quarrying  still  con- 
tinues. "  To  this  day,"  he  says,  •♦  there  are 
men  who  have  no  other  trade  than  that  of 
gathering  bricks  ftt)m  this  vast  heap,  and 
taking  them  for  sale  to  the  neighlxmring 
towns  and  villages,  and  even  to  Baghdad. 
There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  Hillah  which  is 
not  built  of  than "  (Ninefvtek  and  Babylon, 
p.  606). 
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Snpbrates  are  a  few  traces  of  ruins,  but  none  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  give  the  impression  of  a  palace.'     .... 

**  During  Mr.  Layard's  excavations  at  Babylon  in  the  winter  of 
1850,  B4bel,  the  northern  mound,  was  investigated,  but  he  failed 
to  make  any  discovery  of  importance  beneath  the  square  mass  of 
unbaked  brickwork,  except  a  few  piers  and  walls  of  more  solid 
structure.  According  to  the  measurement  of  Rich,  it  is  nearljr 
200  yards  square  and  141  feet  high.  It  may  be  suggested  that  it 
"was  the  basement  on  which  stood  the  citadel  (?).  From  its  summit 
is  obtained  the  best  view  of  the  other  ruins.  On  the  south  is  the 
large  mound  of  Mujellibe,  so  called  from  its  *  overturned '  con- 
dition. The  fragment  of  ancient  brick  masonry  called  the  Easr, 
which  remains  standing  on  its  surface,  owes  its  preservation  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  its  destruction.  The  bncks,  strongly  fixed 
in  fine  cement,  resist  all  attempts  to  separate  the  several  layers. 
Their  under  sides  are  generally  deeply  stamped  with  the  legend  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Not  far  from  this  edifix^e  is  the  well  known  block 
of  basalt,  roughly  cut  to  represent  a  lion  standing  over  a  human 
figure.     This,  together  with  a  fragment  of  frieze,  are  the  only 

instances  of  bas-reliefs  hitherto  discovered  in  the  ruins 

On  the  south  of  the  Mujellibe  is  the  moimd  of  Amram. 

"  Various  ranges  of  smaller  mounds  fill  up  the  intervening  space 
to  the  eastern  angle  of  the  walls.  The  pyramidal  mass  of  El 
Heimar,  far  distant  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  still  more  extra- 
ordinary pile  of  the  Birs  Nimnid  in  the  south-west,  across  the 
Eiuphrates,  rise  from  the  surrounding  plain  like  two  mighty  tumuli 
designed  to  mark  the  end  of  departed  greatness.  Midway  between 
them  the  river  Euphrates,  wending  her  silent  course  towards  the 
sea,  is  lost  amid  the  extensive  date-groves  which  conceal  from  sight 
the  little  Arab  town  of  Hillah.  All  else  around  is  a  blank  waste, 
recalling  the  words  of  Jeremiah : — '  Her  cities  are  a  desolation,  a 
dry  land,  and  a  vnldemess,  a  land  wherein  no  man  dwelletii, 
neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass  thereby.' "  • 


^  The  ruins  on  the  western  bank  seem, 
however,  to  have  constituted  the  palace  of 
Neriglissar  (supra,  p.  425). 


*  Loflus's  Chaldsa  and  Susiana,  pp.  17- 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  BABYLONIAN  EMPIRE. 


Barlovxa. 

GORXMTOBAST  KnrODOllB. 

KC 

Media. 

EOTPT.       . 

Ltdia. 

JUDAH. 

ess 

8th  year  of  Qj- 
axares. 

39th  year  of  Piam- 

Alyattes. 

15th  year  of  Josid 

615 

..     .. 

QTazares  attacks 
Igrdia. 

..        .. 

Attacked  l^Qy- 
aataiei. 

610 

Makos  peAoe   between 
Pyazwet  «Dd  Alyattes. 

Neoo. 

PiBScemade. 

608 

Attacked  I7  Neoo. 

.. 

Invades  Qyria. 
Defeats  Joslah. 

JdK)«bax3m. 
Jebolakiin. 

.606 

•  •        >• 

Defeated  at  Oar- 

.. 

Submits  to  Nebc 

■gaiiitt  Neoo. 

diemlBh  by  Ne- 

diadncnar. 

604 

Nebochadnenar. 

602 

•  •        •• 

..        .. 

..        •• 

Rebels. 

698 

BedegeaTyie. 

697 

BedeKeaJeroalem. 

.. 

Jeboiachln  3  m. 

694 

•  •       •  • 

^, 

PfeamfttflcH. 

693 

.•       •  • 

As^jsges.  " 

688 

Seoood  Bcge  of  Jcni> 
■alein. 

Aptim. 

Attacked   by   N< 
bncbadnexsar. 

686 

Takes  Jenuatam. 

•  •        •• 

•  .       •• 

686 

681 

Takes  TVre. 
Invades  EETPt. 

.. 

Attacked  l^Neba. 
dhadnescar. 

670 

Second    InvaalaQ   of 

Egypt  (0. 

.. 

Again  attacked. 

669 

•  •       •  • 

A«w— 1« 

668 

.•        •  • 

>• 

•  •            .• 

QroBSOS. 

661 

Evil  MerodadL 

..        •• 

..            .• 

Jehobcfain  release 

659 

NeriffUssar. 

658 

.*        •• 

Deposed  by  Cyriu. 

556 

655 

•  • 

Makes  alllanoe 

Alliance  with 

with  GroBtus. 

wlthOroBsos. 

B^oT* 

664 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Conquered  by 
Qyrns. 

639 

638 

Gonqnered  bj  pjrnt. 
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ESSAY    IX. 

ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MESOPOTAMIA  AND  THE  ADJACENT^ 
COUNTRIES. 

1.  Outline  of  the  Physical  Geography  —  Contrast  of  the  plain  and  the  highlands. 
2.  Division  of  the  plain  —  Syrian  or  Arabian  Desert  —  Great  Mesopotamian 
valley.  3.  Features  of  the  mountain  region  —  Parallel  chains  —  Salt  lakes. 
4.  Great  plateau  of  Iran.  5.  Mountains  enclosing  the  plateau  —  Zagros  — 
Elburz — Southern  or  coast  chain — Hala  and  Sulinxan  ranges.  6.  Low  ooun- 
tries  outside  the  plateau  —  (L)  Southern  — (iL)  Northern  —  fiii.)  Eastern. 
7.  River-svstem  of  Western  Asia — (i.)  Continental  riven— Synun-^yhun — 
Jlelmend,  &c.  —  Kur  —  Aras — Sefid-Rud  —  Aji-Su  —  Jaghetu,  &c.  —  Barada  — 
Jordan  —  (iL)  Oceanic  rivers  —  Euphrates  —  Tigris  —  their  affluents,  vi«. 
Greater  Zab,  Lesser  Zab,  Diyaleh,  Kerkhah,  and  Kanm  —  Indus  —  Affluents  of 
Indus,  Suilej,  Chfnab,  &c. — Bion — Litany  and  Orontes.  8.  Changes  in  the 
Physical  Geography  —  (i.)  in  the  low  country  east  of  the  Caspian  —  (iL)  in 
the  valley  of  the  Indus  —  (iiL)  in  Lower  Mesopotamia.  9.  Political  Geo- 
graphy —  Countries  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain  —  (i.)  Assyria  —  position  and 
DOtmdaries  —  Districts  —  Adiabdn^  &c.  —  (iL)  Susiana  or  Elymais  —  (iiL) 
Babylonia — Position — Districts — ChaldaBa,  &c. — (iv.)  Mesopotamia  Proper. 
10.  Countries  of  the  mountain  region— (L)  Armenia — Divisions— (iL)  Media 
— (iii.)  Persia  Proper— ParsetacSn^,  Mardydn^,  &c. — (iv.)  Lesser  mountain 
countries  —  Gordiiea  —  Uxia,  &c  11.  Countries  west  of  the  Mesopotamian 
plain  —  (L)  Arabia  —  (iL)  Syria  —  Divisions  —  Commag^n^,  Coele-Syria, 
Palestine  —  (iii.)  Phoenicia — Cities.     12.  Conclusion. 

1.  The  geographical  features  of  Western  Asia  are  in  the  highest 
degree  marked  and  striking.  From  the  great  monntain-cluster 
of  Armenia  Proper,  situated  between  the  38th  and  41st  parallels, 
and  extending  from  long.  38°  to  45°  E.  from  Greenwich,  descend 
two  lofty  ranges  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,*  forking  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty  degrees,  and  enclosing  within  them  a  vast  triangular 
plain,  measuring  at  its  base,  which  i»  nearly  coincident  with  the 
30th  parallel,  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  or  about  900  miles. 
This  plain  itself  may  be  subdivided,  by  a  line  running  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Shat-^-Arab  to  a  point  a  little  south  of  the  city  of 
Aleppo,  into  two  nearly  equal  triangles,  lying  respectively  towards 
the  ;^north-east  and  the  south-west.  These  two  portions  are  of 
very  imequal  elevation,  the  eastern  triangle  being  for  the  most 
part  a  low  plain  little  removed  from  the  level  of  the  rivers  which 
water  it,  while  the  western  is  comparatively  high  ground,  attaining 
in  parts  an  elevation  of  from  1000  to  2000  feet." 

2.  The  latter  of  the  two  tracts  is  with  scanty  exceptions  woodless 

1  To  the  right  is  the  range  of  Lebanon  Euphrates  has  been  reckoned  at  1100  or 

and  Anti-Lebanon,which  is  prolonged  through  1200  feet  (see  Col.   Chesney's   Euphrates 

Pkltftine  to  the  Desert  of  Tij;  to  the  left  Expedition,  vol.  L  p.  411):  that  of  Dfedur, 

Zagros,  or  the  Kurdish  Hills,  which  forms  which  stretches  eastward  from  the  root  of 

the  modem  boundary  between  Turkey  and  the  Anti-Lebanon  to  the  Arabian  desert,  at 

Persia.  about  2000  feet  (ibid.  p.  501). 

s  The    plain   between  Aleppo   and    the 
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and  streamless,  consisting  of  the  Syrian  and  part  of  the  Arabian 
desert,  a  country  never  more  than  thinly  inhabited  by  a  nomad 
population,  and  with  difficulty  traversed,  except  near  its  upper 
angle,  by  well-appointed  caravans  carrying  with  them  abundant 
supplies  of  water.  The  other  or  eastern  tract  is  the' great  Mesopota- 
mian  valley.  It  is  formed  by  the  divergent  streams  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  which,  risiug  from  different  sides  of  the  same 
mountain-range,  begin  by  flowing  eastward  and  westward,  leaving 
between  them  in  their  upper  course  a  broad  region,  which  is  at 
first  from  200  to  250  miles  across,  but  which  rapidly  narrows 
below  the  36th  parallel  until  it  is  reduced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Baghdad  to  a  thin  strip  of  land,,  not  exceeding  the  width  of 
20  miles.  Here  the  two  rivers  seem  about  to  unite,  but  repent- 
ing-of  their  intention  they  again  diverge,  the  Tigris  flowing  off 
boldly  to  the  east,  and  the  Euphrates  turning  two  points  to  the 
south,  until  the  distance  between  them  is  once  more  increased  to 
about  100  miles.  After  attaining  to  the  maximum  of  divergence 
between  Kantara  and  Al  Khudr^  the  great  rivers  once  more  flow 
towards  one  another,  and  uniting  at  Kumah,  nearly  in  the  Slst 
degree  of  latitude,  form  the  Shat-el-Araby  which  runs  in  a  single 
stream  nearly  to  Mohamrah,  when  it  divides  into  two  slightly 
divergent  channels,  which  enter  the  Persian  Gulf  almost  exactly 
in  lat.  30°.  To  the  tract  lying  between  the  rivers,  which  is  Meso- 
potamia Proper,  if  we  regard  the  etymology  of  the  term,  must  be 
added — to  complete  our  second  triangle — first,  a  narrow  strip  of 
cultivable  land  lying  along  the  Euphrates  between  its  waters 
and  the  desert;  and  secondly,  a  broader  and  more  important 
territory  east  of  the  Tigris,  enclosed  between  that  stream  and  the 
chain  of  Zagros,  the  eastern  boundary  of  ihe  plain  region.  This 
country,  which  is  cooled  by  breezes  from  the  adjacent  mountain- 
range,  aud  abundantly  watered  by  a  series  of  streams  which  flow 
from  that  high  tract  into  the  Tigris,  must  have  been  at  all  times 
the  most  desirable  portion  of  the  productive  region  known  generally 
as  Mesopotamia. 

3.  The  most  remarkable*  feature  of  the  mountain-ranges  sur- 
rounding this  vast  flat,  is  their  tendency  to  break  into  numerous 
parallel  lines.  This  feature  is  least  developed  on  the  western  or 
Syrian  side,  yet  even  there,  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  the 
two  ridges  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan,  are  instances  of  the  charac- 
teristic in  question,  which  is  far  more  strongly  and  distinctly  marked 
on  the  north  and  east,  in  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  Nortii  of  the 
plain,  between  Diarbekir  and  the  Euxine,  no  less  than  four 
parallel  ridges  of  great  height,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
deep  gorges,  enclose  and  guard  the  low  region  ;•  while  eastward, 
in  Kurdistan*  and  Luristan,*  besides  ranges  of  hills,  three,  four. 


>  See  Col.  Chesney's  Euphrates  Expedi-  explored  by  the  enterprise  of  British  traTci. 

tioD,  vol.  i.  ch.  iy.  pp.  67-70.  lers,  particularly  Sir  H.  Rawlfaison  and  Mr. 

<  See  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Layard.     (See  the  Journal  of  the  Geograph. 

Society,  voL  xi.  p.  21.  Society,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  art.  2 ;  voL  x.  part  i. 

*  This  district,  which  twenty  years  ago  art.  1  ;  vol.  xvi.  art.  1,  &c ;  and  cf.  Layani's 

was  almost  unknown,  has  been  thoroughly  Nineveh  and  BabyloB,  chs.  zriL  and  zviii.) 
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or  five  moantain-cbains  areto.be  traced,  interveniiig  between  tbe 
great  plain  and  tbe  bigb  region  of  Persia.  On  tbe  side  of  Meso- 
potamia tbese  ridges  are  for  tbe  most  part  bare  and  stony,  but 
in  tbe  interior  of  Kurdistan  and  in  tbe  nortb  of  Armenia  tbeir 
flanks  are  dotbed  witb  forests  of  walnut  and  otber  trees,  wbile 
green  valleys  smile  below,  and  in  summer  ''  tbe  ricbost  pastures 
enamel  tbe  uplands."  *  Tbe  mountains  rise  in  places  considerably 
above  tbe  snow-line,  and  are  believed  occasionally  to  attain  an 
elevation  of  from  13,000  to  15,000  feet^ 

Anotber  feature  of  tbe  mountain-region  enclosing  tbe  great  plain, 
common  botb  to  its  eastern  and  western  portions,  is  tbe  occurrence 
in  it  of  large  lakes,  tbe  waters  of  wbicb  do  not  reacb  tbe  sea.  Tbese 
lakes  are  of  two  very  opposite  cbaracters.  On  tbe  east,  tbey  lie  at 
a  vast  elevation,  4000  or  5000  feet  above  tbe  sea-level,  wbile  on  tbe 
west  tbey  occur  along  tbat  remarkable  depression  wbicb  separates 
tbe  mountains  of  Palestine  Proper  from  tbe  bigb  ground  lying  east 
of  tbe  Jordan,  llie  sea  of  Tiberias  is  652  feet,  and  tbe  Dead  Sea 
1312  feet  below  tbe  level  of  tbe  Mediterranean ;  lake  Urumiyeh  is 
4200,  and  tbe  lake  of  Van  5400  feet  above  tbe  same.  Tbe  waters 
of  all  (excepting  Tiberias,  tbrougb  wbicb  tbe  Jordan  flows)  are  of  a 
very  similar  chiaracter;  tbey  are  beavily  impregnated  witb  salt, 
wbicb  80  greatly  raises  tbeir  specific  gravity  tbat  tbey  are  little 
afiected  by  storms,  and  possess  extraordinary  buoyancy.' 


The  parallelism  of  the  ranges  is  expressly 
noted  hj  the  latter  writer  (Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  373;  Geograph.  Joum.  toI. 
xvL  p.  50). 

•  Mr.  Layard  says:  **  We  had  now  left 
the  naked  hills  which  skirt  the  Assyrian 
plains,  and  entered  the  wooded  districts  of 
Kurdistan  "  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  375). 
And  with  regard  to  the  region  north  of 
Assyria  he  observes :  •*  At  the  back  of  Tre- 
faizond,  as  indeed  along  the  whole  of  this 
bold  and  beautiful  ooast,  the  mountains  rise 
in  lofty  peaks,  and  are  wooded  with  trees  of 
enormous  growth  and  admirable  quality, 
furnishing  an  unlimited  supply  for  commerce 
or  war.  ...  In  spring  the  choicest  flowers 
perfume  the  air,  and  luxuriant  creepers  clothe 
the  limbs  of  gigantic  trees.  In  summer  the 
richest  pastures  enamel  the  uplands,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts  drive  their  ilocks 
and  herds  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  hills. 
Tbe  forests  ....  form  a  belt  from  30  to 
80  miles  in  breadth  along  the  Black  Sea. 

Beyond  the  dense  woods  cease They 

are  succeeded  by  still  higher  mountains, 
mostly  rounded  in  their  forms,  some  topped 
with  eternal  snow,  barren  of  wood,  and  even 
o£  T^etation  except  during  the  summer, 
when  they  are  clothed  with  Alpine  flowers 
and  herbs  "  (ibid.  pp.  6-7). 

7  In  traversing  the  country  between  Mosul 
and  Lake  Van,  Mr.  Layanl  crobsed  several 
passes  on  which  the  snow  lay  in  August,  and 
which  exceeded  10,000  feet.     He  estimates 


the  Toiura  Jelu,  **  probably  the  highest 
mountain  in  central  Kurdistan,"  at  "not 
under,  if  it  be  not  alwve,  15,000  feet"  (p. 
430).  Farther  south  the  Rovanduz  attains 
to  the  height  of  10,568  feet  (Geograph. 
Joum.  vol.  xi.  part  i.  p.  64).  In  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  Zagros  chain,  Mr. 
Layard  says  the  summits  are  "frequently 
within  the  range  of  perpetual  snow  "  (Journal 
of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  x^i.  p.  49).  In 
Armenia,  about  Lake  Van,  Col.  Chesney 
mentions  tbe  peaks  of  Ala  Tiujh^  Saptm^ 
Nimrudf  and  Mut  Khctn,  as  all  above  the 
snow  line  (Euphrates  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  69). 

*  These  properties  have  long  been  noticed 
as  attaching  to  the  Dead  Sea  (Tadt.  Hist  v. 
6):  "Lacus  immenno  ambit u  ....  neque 
vento  impeUitur,  neque  pisces  aut  su^os 
aquis  volucres  patitur.  Incertse  imdie  su- 
peijecta  ut  solido  ferunt ;  periti  imperitique 
nandi  perinde  attolluntiu:."  Compare  Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1086 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  V.  16.  And  for  modem  testimonies 
to  the  extraordinary  buoyancy,  see  Dr. 
Kobinson's  Biblical  KeHearches,  voL  ii.  p. 
213,  and  Mr.  Kmglake's  Eothen,  ch.  xiii.  ad 
fin.  The  same  qualities  are  found,  however, 
still  more  strikingly  in  the  Lake  of  Urumi- 
yeh, of  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  gives  the 
following  account :  "  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  water,  from  the  quantity  of  mlt  which 
it  retains  in  solution,  is  great ;  so  much  so 
indeed  that  the  prince's  vessel,  of  100  tons 
burthen,  when  loaded,  is  not  expected  to  have 
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4.  Eastward  of  the  lofty  chain  of  Zagros,  which,  numing  in  a 
direction  nearly  from  north-west  to  south-east,  shuts  in  the  great 
plain  of  Western  Asia  on  the  side  of  the  continent,  the  traveller 
comes  upon  a  second  level  region  contrasting  strongly  with  that 
which  lies  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  range.  The  Mesopotamian 
flat  and  great  parts  of  the  Arabian  desert  form  a  continuous  lowland, 
in  no  place  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  above. the  sea-level ;  the 
great  plain  of  Iran  east  of  Mount  Zagros  is  a  high  plateau  or  table- 
£md,  possessing  an  aven^  elevation  of  above  4(K)0  feet*  and  seldom 
sinking  below  3000 — the  height  of  Skiddaw  and  Heivellyn.  Its 
shape  is  an  irregular  rect;angle  or  oblong  square,  the  northern 
boundary  being  formed  by  the  mountain-chain  called  sometimes 
ElburZy  which  runs  eastward  from  Armenia,  and,  passing  south  of  the 
Caspian,  joins  the  Hindoo  Koosh  above  Cabul,  the  eastern  by  the 
Suliman  and  Hala  ranges,  which  shut  in  upon  the  west  the  valley  of 
the  Indus,  the  western  by  Mount  Zagros,  and  the  southern  by  a 
lower  line  of  hills  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  it,  along  the  entire  length  of  Persia 
and  Beloochistan,  from  Bushire  to  Kurrachee,  This  parallelogram 
extends  in  length  more  than  20  degrees  or  above  1100  miles,  while 
in  breadth  it  varies  from  seven  degrees  or  480  miles,  (its  measure 
on  the  west  along  Mount  Zagros)  to  nearly  ten  degrees  or  690  miles, 
which  is  the  average  of  its  eastern  portion.  It  contains  about 
600,000  square  miles,  thus  exceeding  in  size  the  united  territory  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  France. 

It  is  calculated  that  two-thirds  of  this  elevated  region  are 
absolutely  and  entirely  desert.^  The  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
mountains  surrounding  it  are,  with  a  single  exception — that  of  the 
Etymandrus  or  Helmend — ^insigniflcant,  and  their  waters  almost 
always  lose  themselves,  after  a  course  proportioned  to  their  volume, 
in  the  sands  of  the  interior.  Only  three,  the  Hebnendy  the  Bendamir^ 
and  the  river  of  Ghuznee,  have  even  the  strength  to  form  lakes — the 
others  are  absorbed  in  irrigation,  or  sucked  up  by  the  desert  Occa- 
sionally a  river,  rising  within  the  mountains,  forces  its  way  through 
the  barrier,  and  so  contrives  to  reach  the  sea.     This  is  the  case, 

more  draught  than  three  or  four  feet  at  Lake  Van,  too,  breaks  into  "high  waves" 
utmost.  The  heaviness  of  the  water  also  under  a  storm  (Layard's  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
prevents  the  lake  from  being  much  affected  Ion,  p.  415). 

with  storms.  ....  A  gale  of  wind  can        '  Col.  Chesnej  calls  the  elevation   5000 

raise  the  waves  but  a  few  feet;  and  as  soon  feet  (Euphrat.  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  65),  but  this  is 

as  the  storm  has  passed  they  subside  again  above  the  average.     The  level  of  Teheran, 

into  their   deep,  heavy,    death-like    sleep  **  which  is  probably  as  great  as  that  of  almort 

(Journal  of  Geogr.  Soc  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  7).  any  part  of  the  plain,  is  no  more  than  4000 

In  Lake  Van  the  features  seem  to  be  less  feet  fOeograph.  Joum.  voL  iii.  p.  112). 
marked.     The  water  in  some  places  is  "  quite        ^  See  Chesney's  Euphrates  Exp.  vol.  i.  p. 

salt "  (Brant  in  Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  x.  p.  78.     The  "  Great  Salt  Desert "  is   said  to 

384),  in  others  only  ** slightly   brackish'*  extend  400    miles    from  Keshan  to   Lake 

(ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  50 ;  vol.  x.  p.  403).    Cattle  Zerrahy   and  250  miles  from   Kerman  to 

drink  it,  and  it  produces  a  species  of  fish ;  Mazanderan.     The  Sandy  Desert  of  Sijistan 

wherens  in  Lake  Urumiyeh  and  in  the  Dead  is  reckoned  at  from  400  to  450  miles  in  its 

Sea  no  living  creatures  are  foimd  excepting  greatest  length,  and  in  its  greatest  width  at 

zoophytes  (ibid.  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  7 ;  Hum-  above  200  miles.     (See  Kinneir's  Geographi- 

boldt's   Aspects  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  p.    75,  cal  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  pp.  20 

E.  T. ;    Wagner's  Reise,  vol.  ii.   p.    136).  and  222.) 
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especially  on  the  south,  where  the  coast-chain  is  pierced  by  a  number 
of  streams,  some  of  which  have  their  sources  at  a  considerable 
distance  inland.*  On  the  north  the  Heri-rud^  or  river  of  Herat,  in  a 
similar  way  makes  its  escape  from  the  plateau,  but  only  to  be 
absorbed,  aiter  passing  through  two  mountain-chains,  in  the  sands  of 
the  Khoresm,  Thus  by  isx  the  greater  portion  of  this  region  is  desert 
throughout  the  year,  while,  as  the  summer  advances,  large  tracts, 
which  in  spring  were  green,  are'bumt  up— the  rivers  shrink  back 
towards  their  sources — the  whole  plateau  becomes  dry  and  parched — 
and  the  traveller  wonders  that  any  portion  of  it  should  be  inhabited." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  entire  plateau  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  is  to  the  eye  a  single  level  and  unbroken  plain. 
This  is  not  even  the  character  of  the  Mesopotamian  lowland  ;  and 
still  less  is  it  that  of  the  upland  region  under  consideration.  In  the 
western  portion  the  plains  are  constantly  intersected  by  "  brown, 
irregular,  rocky  ridges  ;'*  *  rising  to  no  great  height,  but  serving  to 
condense  the  vapours  held  in  the  air,  and  furnishing  thereby  springs 
and  wells  of  inestimable  value  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  southern 
and  eastern  districts  ''  immense "  ranges  of  moimtains  are  said  to 
occur,^  and  the  south-eastern  as  well  as  the  north-eastern  comers  of 
the  plateau  *  are  little  else  than  confused  masses  of  giant  elevations. 
Vast  flats,  however,  are  found.  In  the  Great  Salt  Desert  which 
extends  from  Kashan  to  lake  Zerrah  or  Dharrah  in  western  Aifghan- 
istan,  and  in  the  sandy  desert  of  Sigistan^  which  lies  east  and  south  of 
lake  Zerrah,  reaching  from  near  Farrah  to  the  Mekran  mountains, 
plains  of  above  a  himdred  miles  in  extent  seem  to  occur' — sometimes 
formed  of  loose  sand,  which  the  wind  raises  into  hillocks,"  sometimes 
hard  and  gravelly,*  or  of  baked  and  indurated  clay.* 

5.  The  mountain  tracts  surrounding  this  great  plateau  are  for  the 
most  part  productive  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  numerous  population. 
Zagros  especially  is  a  delightful  region.  The  outer  ranges  indeed, 
particularly  on  the  side  of  Assyria,  are  stony  and  barren,  but  in  the 
interior  the  scenery  assumes  a  character  of  remarkable  beauty  and 

'  Especially  the  Dusee  or  Punjgtir  river,  given  by  Kinneir  of  Lieutenant  Pottinger*s 

-which    rises  near  Nushky,  in  hi.  29"  40'  journey  (Persian  Empire,  pp.  216-218).  But 

long.  65"  5',  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  see  also  Pottinger's  Travels  (pp.  132-8,  &c.), 

CvcatUiTf  in  lat.  25^  long.  62^  nearly.  and  the  diaries  of  l>r.  Forb«s  and  Serjeant 

•  **  A  dreary,  monotonous,  reddish-brown  Gibbons  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
colour,"  says  Col.  Chesney,  "  is  presented  by  Society  (vol.  xL  pp.  136-56 ;  vol.  xiv.  pp. 
everything  in   Iran,  including  equally  the  145-170). 

mountains,  plains,  Hckls,  rocks,  animals,  and  ^  "  The  sand  of  this  desert  is  of  a  reddish 

reptiles.     For  even  in  the  more  favoured  di»-  colour,  and  so  light  that  when  taken  into  the 

tricts,  the  fields   which   have    yielded    an  hand  the  particles  are  scarcely  palpable.     It 

abimdant  crop  are   so  parched  and   burnt  is  raised  by  the  wind  into  longitudinal  waves, 

l)efore  midsummer,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  which  present  on  the  side  towards  the  point 

heaps  of  corn  in  the  villages  near  them,  a  from  which  the  wind  blows  a  gradual  slope 

passing    stranger    might    conclude    that   a  from  the  base,  but  on  the  other  side  rise  per- 

tiarvest  was   unknown  in  that  apparently  pendicularly  to  the  height  of  10  or  20  feet, 

barren  region  "  (Euphrates  Exp.,  vol.  i.  p.  and  at  a  distance  have  the  appearance  of  a 

79).             *  Ibid.  new  brick  wall "  (Kinneir,  p.  222). 

•  See  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  210.  •  Ibid.  p.  217.     Compare  the  "  Geogra- 

•  Afl'ghanistan  and  Beloochistan  Proper,  phical  Notes  "of  Mr.  Keith  Abbot  (Geograph. 
(See  Chesney,  vol.  i.  ch.  viii.,  and  Kinneir,  Joum.  vol.  xrv'.  art.  I). 

p.  211.)  1  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  79;  Ferrier's  Car»- 

7  This  appears  sufficiently  from  the  account     van  Journeys,  p.  403. 
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grandem* ;  forests  of  walnut,  oak,  asli,  and  plane  thicklj  clothe  the 
ranges  of  parallel  hills,  along  the  sides  of  which  are  ten-aces  culti- 
vated with  rice,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  while  frequent  gardens  and 
orchards,  together  with  occasional  vineyards,  diversify  the  scene, 
the  deep  green  valleys  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  Indian  cora, 
Sso.,  and  numerous  clear  and  sparkling  strecutns  everywhere  leaping 
from  the  rocks  and  giving  life  and  freshness  to  the  landscape." 
Towards  the  north,  the  outer  barrier  of  the  Zagros  range,  on  the  side 
of  Iran,  appears  to  be  the  most  elevated  of  the  many  parallel  ridges.' 
It  rises  up  for  the  most  part  abruptly  from  the  high  plains  in  this 
quarter,  with  snow-clad  summits  and  dark  serrated  flanks,  forming  a 
gigantic  barrier  between  the  upper  and  lower  regions,*  traversed 
wilh  difficulty  by  a  few  dangerous  passes,  and  those  only  open  during 
seven  months  of  the  year.* 

The  northern  or  Elburz  range,  which,  starting  from  the  ridge  of 
Zenjan,*  in  long.  48°,  proceeds  south-east  and  east  along  the  sou^m 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  thence  stretches  across  by  Meshed  and 
Herat  to  Cabool,  is  in  its  western  portion  a  comparatively  narrow 
tract,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  single  ridge  not  exceeding  20 
miles  in  breadth,  rocky  and  barren  on  its  southern  face,  full  of 
precipices,  and  cleft  occasionally  into  long,  narrow,  and  deeply 
scarred  transverse  valleys/  In  places,  however,  this  range  too 
breaks  into  two  or  more  parallel  lines  of  hills,  between  which  streams 
are  found  (like  the  Shah  Bud  and  the  Sefid  End),  in  which  case  its 
character  approaches  to  the  richness  of  the  Zagros  district.*  On 
the  northern  flanks  overhanging  Ghilan  and  Mazcmderan  the  mountains 
are  clothed  nearly  to  their  summits  with  dwarf  oaks,  or  with  shrubs 
and  brushwood,  while  lower  down  the  slopes  are  covered  with 
forests  of  elms,  cedars,  chesnuts,  beeches,  and  cypress-trees**  The 
average  height  of  the  range  in  this  part  is  from  6000  to  8000  feet^ 
while  here  and  there  still  loftier  peaks  arise,  like  the  volcanic  cone 
of  Demavendy  the  snowy  summit  of  which  is  more  than  20,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level.*  Further  to  the  east,  beyond  Damaghan^  in  about 
long.  55°,  the  character  of  the  range  alters ;  its  elevation  becomes 
less,  while  its  width  greatly  increases.  It  spreads  out  suddenly  to 
a  breadth  of  full  200  miles,*  and  is  divided  longitudinally  into  ridges, 
separating  valleys  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  passes  or 
defiles,  and  are  rich,  well  inhabited,  and  well  cultivated.*    lliis  cha- 

3  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon  (pp.  height  the  Massula  mountains  (Geognph. 

367-375),  Chesney's  Euphrat.  Exp.  (vol.  i.  Journal,  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  61). 

pp.  122-3),  and  the  communications  of  Mr.  7  See  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  357. 

Ainsvrorth,  the  Baron  de  Bode,  Mr.  Layard,  ^  See  Geograph.  Journal,  voL  viiL  p.  102, 

and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  the  Journal  of  the  and  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  62. 

Geographical  Society  (vol.  xi.  p.  21,  &c. ;  "  Chesney,  Euphr.  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  217; 

voL  xii.  p.  75,  &c. ;  vol.  xvi.  art.   1 ;  and  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  103. 

vol.  X.  part  i.  art.  2).  ^  The  recent  ascents  of  Mount  Demavend, 

'  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  x.  made  by  members  of  the  British  Embiwy  at 

part  i.  p.  22.  Tehernn,  seem  to  have  proved  this  rast  ele- 

*  Ibid.  pp.  15  and  30.          *  Ibid.  p.  20.  vation,  which  was  fir>'t  discovered  by  Mr.  R- 

*  Col.  Chesney  makes  the  Massula  range  F.  Thomson  and  Lord  Schomberg  Kerr  in  the 
the  commencement  of  this  chain  (Euphr.  autumn  of  1858. 

Exp.  p.  73),  but  it  was  found  by  Sir  H.         ^  See  Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  viii.  p.  308. 
Rawlinson  that  the  ridge  between  Zenjan        *  Ibid.,  and  oomp.  pp.  313,  314. 
and  the  Sejid  Rud  considerably  exceeded  in 
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THCter  oontiiraes  to  about  long,  64°,  where  tlie  cham  once  more 
contracts  itself.  Between  the  points  indicated,  the  range  presents  to 
the  desert  on  the  south  a  slope  called  Atak^  or  **  the  Slmrt,"  which  is 
capable  of  being  made  highly  productive,  and  is  coTcred  with  the 
ruins  of  great  cities,  but  it  is  now  nearly  a  wilderness. 

The  southern  and  eastern  chains  are  less  accurately  known  than 
the  others.  The  southern  may  be  regarded  as  commencing  between 
Bushire  and  Shiraz.  It  is  at  first  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
sea,  but  approaches  the  coas^  nearly  in  long.  55°,  and  then  runs 
along  parallel  to  it  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  having  an  elevation 
of  about  5000  feet  near  Cape  Jask,  and  then  decreasing  in  height 
until,  a  little  west  of  the  Indus,  it  is  lost  in  the  Hala  mountains.* 
The  eastern  chain  follows  nearly  the  course  of  the  Indus  valley, 
which  it  shuts  in  upon  the  west ;  it  consists  of  the  Hala  and  Suliman 
ranges,  the  latter  of  which  attains  in  some  places  the  elevation  of 
12,000  feet.*  ITiese  mountains  are,  on  the  Indus  side,  arid  and 
sterile  ; '  their  western  fiank  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  as  yet  known. 

6.  Outside  the  mountains  enclosing  the  great  table-land  of  Iran, 
on  the  south,  the  north,  and  the  east,  the  traveller  descends  to  low 
and  level  countries,  which  have  now  to  be  described  briefly. 

(i.)  The  southern  tract,  which  commences  from  the  river  Tab  or 
JSmdyan,  about  a  degree  north  of  Bushire,  is  a  thin  strip  of  territory, 
varying  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  from  60  to  20  miles 
in  width/  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  contracting  to  a  very 
narrow  space  indeed,'  after  which  it  seldom  exceeds  about  eight  or 
ten  miles,'  occasionally  falling  short  of  that  breadth,  and  in  one 
place — at  Chobar  or  Chonbar — almost  su£fering  interruption  by  the 
advance  of  the  motmtains  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  The  character 
of  this  tract  is  peculiar.  It  is  watered  for  six  months  of  the  year  by 
a  number  of  streams,  some  flowing  from  the  coast-chain,  others  from 
a  more  inland  mountain-range ;  but  these  streams  fail  almost  entirely 
during  the  summer,  when  the  natives  depend  upon  well-water,  which 
is  generally  of  a  bad  quality.'  The  country  between  the  streams 
is  dry,  sandy,  and  arid,  and  the  general  character  of  the  strip,  both 
towards  the  east*  and  towards  ttie  west,'  is  one  of  desolation.  In 
the  centre,  however,  from  Gwattur  to  Cape  Jask,  where  the  streams 
are  most  frequent,  there  is  fine  pasturage,  and  abundant  crops  are 
produced —the  population  supported  being  considerable.* 


*  Chesney,  p.  73.    This  writer  says  of  the  second  volame.) 
eastern  portion  of  the  range  "•  Wh^e  it  has         *  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  yd.  iii. 

been  examined,  the  formation   is  sandstone,  p.  131,  and  vol.  xiv.  p.  197. 
limestone,  gypsum,  clays,  and  marls.     The         ^  See  Kinneir's  Persian  Empiiv,  pp.  56, 

brown,  bare,  aiid  furrowed  appearance  belong-  68,  &c. 

ing  to  the  first  of  these  rocks,  seems  to  be  the         "  Especially  at  Cape  Jask,  where  the  moun- 

prenrailing  character  of  this  part  of  the  chain,  tains  "  approach  almost  the  edge  of  the  sea  " 

the  sides  and  crests  of  which  are  generally  (Kinneir,  p.  203). 
dqxrived  of  rotation ;  but  the  valleys,  where         *  Ibid. 

they  happen  to  be   irrigated,  produce  the         ^  See  Col.  Chesney*s  Euphrates  Exp.  voL  i. 

plantain,  date,  and  other  fruits,  as  well  as  p.  178.     Kinneir,  pp.  57,  58,  and  p.  205. 
grain."  '  Kinneir,  p.  203. 

^  This  is  the  estimated  height  of  the  Takht-         '  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  voL  L  p.  2. 

i^uliman,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  chain.  Kinneir,  p.  70. 
(See  Col.  Chesney's  map  at  the  end  of  his        ^  Kinneir,  pp.  203,  204^ 
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(iL)  The  tract  of  coimtiy  outside  the  northern  monntainline 
divides  itself  into  two  distinct  and  strongly  contrasted  districts. 
Beginning  npon  the  west,  it  consists  in  the  first  place  of  a  narrow 
belt  of  rich  alluvial  land  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
varying  in  width  from  five  to  thirty  miles,  and  in  length  extending 
above  300.*  This  is  by  far  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  province 
in  the  modem  kingdom  of  Persia.  Forests  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  and 
box  cover  the  hills ;  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant ;  flowers  and  fruit 
of  the  most  superb  character  are  produced ;  lemons,  oranges,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  besides  other  fruits,  aboimd ;  rice,  hemp,  sugar-canes, 
and  mulberries  are  cultivated  with  success ;  and  the  district  is  little 
less  than  one  continuous  garden.*  N  atiire,  however,  has  accompanied 
these  advantages  with  certain  drawbacks ;  the  low  countries  suffer 
grievously  from  inundations  through  the  swelling  of  the  streams  'J 
and  the  waters  which  escape  from  the  river-beds  stagnate  in  marshes, 
whose  pestilential  exhalations  render  the  provinces  of  GhHaa^  Mazan- 
deraUy  and  Asterabad  about  the  most  unhealthy  in  Persia.®  Eastward 
of  the  belt  of  land  thus  characterised,  the  low  country  suddenly 
acquires  new  and  quite  different  features.  From  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  Caspian  an  immense  and  almost  boundless  plain — the 
desert  of  Khiva  or  Kharesm — stretches  northwards  800  miles  to  the 
foot  of  the  Moughojar  hills,  and  eastward  an  equal  distance  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Balkh.  This  vast  tract,  void  of  all  animal  life, 
without  verdure  or  vegetation,*  depressed  in  parts  (according  to 
some  accounts)  below  the  level  of  the  ocean — the  desiccated  bed,  as 
Humboldt  thinks,*  of  a  sea  which  once  flowed  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  joining  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  the  Euxine — separates  more 
effectually  than  a  water-barrier  between  the  Russian  steppes  and  the 
country  of  Khorasan^  and  lies  like  a  broad  dry  moat  outside  the 
rampart  pf  the  Elburz  range.  It  is  sandy  and  salt  ;*  and  is  scarcely 
inhabited  excepting  towards  the  skirts  of  the  hills  that  fringe  it,  and 
along  the  courses  of  the  rivers  that  descend  from  those  hills,  and 
struggle — vainly,  except  in  one  or  two  instances" — to  force  their 
way  to  the  sea  of  Aral  or  the  Caspian. 

(iii.)  The  valley  of  the  Indus,  which  lies  along  the  Eastern  moun- 
tains, is  near  the  sea  a  broad  tract/  very  low  and  swampy,  yielding 

*  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  216.  E.  T.,  p.  326).     The  account  given  by  Sir  A. 

*  See  Kinneir,  p.  38,  and  pp.  159-162;  Burnes  is  less  poetical,  but  in  its  main  features 
Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  216,217.     And  compare  similar.     (See  the  summary  in  the  Geogra- 
Major  Todd's  journey  through  Mazanderan  phical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  305-311.) 
(Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  viii.  pp.  102-4).  ^  See  Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  xii.  p.  278. 

'  Chesney,  p.  80;  Geograph.  Joum.  voL         *  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  309-310,  &c 
viii.  p.  108.  '  The  TyAuH  and  Syhim  (ancient  Oxus  and 

*  Kinneir,  p.  166  ;  Chesney,  p.  216 ;  Jaxartes)  are  almost  the  only  rivers  of  this 
Fraser's  Travels  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  p.  1 1.  tract  which  succeed  in  maintaining  themselves 

*  Mouraviefl*  (quoted  by  De  Hell)  says  of  against  the  absorbing  power  of  the  desert, 
it:  "This  country  exhibits  the  image  of  death.  The  Murgmib,  the  Heri  Rud,  the  river  of 
or  rather  of  the  desolation  left  behind  by  a  Meshed^  and  various  minor  streams,  are  lost 
great  convulsion  of  nature.  Neither  birds  in  the  sands,  like  the  rivers  of  central  Iran. 
nor  quadrupeds  are  found  in  it ;  no  verdure  The  Kohik,  or  river  of  Bokhara,  terminates 
nor  vegetation  cheers  the  sight,  except  here  in  a  small  lake  (Lake  Derujir). 

and  there  at  long  intervals  some  spots  on  *  The  Delta  of  the  Indus,  in  the  widest  ex- 
which  there  grow  a  few  stunted  shrubs'*  tent  of  the  term,  extends  125  miles  along  the 
(Travels  in  the  Steppes  of  the  Caspian  Sea,     coast,  from  the  Koree  mouth  to  near  Kunu^ 
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however  abandant  crops  of  rice,  and  capable  of  becoming  richly 
productive  under  proper  cultivation.*  A  vast  sandy  desert  encloses 
the  entire  Valley  upon  the  east,  reaching  from  the  Great  Runn  of 
Cntch  nearly  to  the  vicinity  of  Ferozepoor,  a  distance  of  above  500 
miles.  Between  the  desert  and  the  mountains  is  a  space  never  less 
than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  breadth,  and  sometimes  expanding  to  100 
or  150  miles,  which  is  all  capable  of  being  irrigated,  and  might  equal 
the  borders  of  the  Kile  in  productiveness.  The  most  remarkable 
expansion  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  from  the  27th  to  the 
29th  parallels,  where  the  triangular  plain  of  Cutchi  Gandava  intervenes 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Indus,  having  its  apex  at  Dadur^ 
120  miles  from  the  river,  and  its  base  reaching  from  Mittun  Kote  to 
lake  Manchur,  a  distance  of  230  miles.  A  portion  of  this  plain  is 
exceedingly  rich  and  fertile,  but  part  is  barren  and  sandy ;  the  whole 
however  is  capable  of  being  made  into  a  garden  by  skilful  and  well- 
managed  irrigation.'  Above  Mittun  Kote  begins  the  well-known 
country  of  the  Punjaub,  another  triangle — equSateral,  or  nearly  so  I 
— between  the  points  of  Gumpier  at  the  junction  of  the  Chenab  witli 
the  Indus,  Attack  at  the  junction  of  the  river  of  Cabul  with  the  same 
stream,  and  Bulaspoor  at  the  point  where  the  Sutlej  issues  from  the 
mountains.  This  region,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  five  great 
rivers  whereby  it  is  watered,  is  richly  productive  along  their  courses ; 
but  the  wide  spaces  between  the  streams  are  occupied  by  deserts, 
either  of  sand  or  clay,  in  some  places  bare,  in  others  covered  with 
thick  jungle,  or  with  scattered  tamarisk-bushes,  in  either  case  equally 
.unfitted  for  the  habitation  of  man,  and  at  present  thinly  dotted  over 
^th  a  few  scattered  villages. 

7.  The  River-System  of  Western  Asia,  like  its  other  geographical 
features,  is  peculiar.  North  of  a  line  drawn  from  Erzeroimi  along 
Zagros  into  Luristan,  and  thence  across  Kerman  and  Beloochistan, 
in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east,  to  the  Suliman  mountains,  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  and  the  chain  of  the  Kuen  Lun  above  Ladak^  the 
rivers  as  far  as  the  50th  parallel  in  Asia,  and  the  60th  in  Europe, 
fedl  of  reaching  the  circumambient  ocean,  either  losing  themselves 
in  the  sands,  or  else  terminating  in  lakes,  which  are  larger  or  smaller 
according  to  the  volume  of  the  streams  formihg  them,  and  the  ex- 
halant  force  of  the  sun  in  their  respective  latitudes.  The  principal 
of  these  lakes  or  inland  seas  are  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral,  the  for- 
mer of  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Wdga^  the  Urd^  the  united 
Kur  and  Aras,  the  Kouma,  the  Tereky  the  Sefid  Bud,  the  Jem,  and  the 
Attruk ;  while  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  combined  streams  of  the 
Jyhun  (Oxus)  and  the  Syhan  or  Sir  (Jaxartes).  llius  into  these 
two  reservoirs — recently  one,  according  to  Himiboldt  • — are  drained 

chee.    The  true  Delta,  between  the  Pitee  and        •  See  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  So- 

Muil  mouths,  is  70  miles  (Geograph.  Journ.  defy,  vol.  xiv.  p.  198,  and  compare  Kinneir, 

vol.  iii.  p.  115).     For  the  rapid  changes  in  p.  213. 

the  Delta  and  in  the  course  of  the  river,  see         '  The  base,  from  Oianpier  to  Bulaspoor, 

Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  viii.  art.  25 ;  and  voL  is  about  390  miles ;  the  eastern  side,  from 

X.  p.  530.  Bulaspoor  to  Attock,  320 ;  and  the  western 

»  See  Kinneir,  p.  228,  and  Bumes's  Memoir  side,  from  Attock  to  Gumpier,  380  miles, 
on  the  Indus  (Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.         '  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  296. 
113,etseqq.). 
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the  waters  of  a  basin  2000  miles  in  length,  from  the  source  of  the 
Wolga  to  that  of  the  Sir  or  Syhun,  and  1 800  miles  in  breadth  from 
the  head-streams  of  the  Kaama  in  northern  Kussia  to  those  of  the 
Sefid  Budj  in  Knrdistan.  In  the  deserts  beyond  the  SyJtun^*  in  the 
highland  of  Thibet/  and  in  the  great  Iranic  plateau,  are  a  number 
of  similar  but  smaller  salt-lakes,  while  throughout  these  regions  the 
phenomenon  of  the  gradual  disappearance  of  a  river  in  the  sands, 
either  with  or  without  irrigation,  is  of  very  frequent  occorrenoe. 
Besides  these  inland  or  '*  continental  '*  streams  (as  they  have  been 
called  ■)  whose  waters  do  not  reach  the  sea.  Western  Asia  contains 
a  considerable  number  of  oceanic  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Indus,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  while  among  those  of  lesser 
importance  may  be  named  the  Tchoruk  or  liver  of  Batumi  the  Hion 
or  ancient  Phasis,  the  Orontes,  the  Litany,  the  Jerahie,  the  Tab 
or  Hindyauy  the  Dusee  or  Bougwur^  and  the  Puralee  or  Beila  river. 
A  more  particular  description  will  now  be  given  of  the  principal 
of  these  streams — so  far,  at  least,  as  they  belong  to  Asia.  

(i.)  Among  the  **  continental  '*  rivers  of  \\  estem  Asia  those  of*^ 
the  greatest  importance  are,  the  Syhun,  the  Jyhun,  and  the  Hdmend  ^ 
on  tlie  east ;  on  the  west,  the  Kur,  the  Aras,  and  the  Sefid  JRud. 

The  Syhun  rises  from  two  sources  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Thian 

shan  mountain-chain,  the  more  easterly  of  which  is  in  long.  77°.    It  — 
flows  at  first  nearly  due  west  between  the  Gakchal  and  Alatau  ranges,    « 
but  near  Kokand  (in  long.  69°  50')  it  bends  southward,  and,  making-^ 
a  complete  sweep  by  Khofend,  pursues  a  northern  course  for  above  ^ 
two  degrees  (140  miles),  after  which  it  turns  north-west,  and  then 
still  more  west,  finally  reaching  the  sea  of  Aral  near  its  north — 
eastern  extremity.     At  first,  while  it  runs  between  the  two  lines  of 
mountain,  it  receives  on  both  sides  numerous  tributaries,  but  on 
issuing  into  the  plain  at  Kokand,  and  proceeding  upon  its  northern 
course,  skirting  the  Alatau  hills,  it  ceases  to  obtain  feeders  from  the 
left,  and  at  length  leaving  the  hills   altogether  (in  66°  50'),    and 
proceeding  across  the  desert,  its  supplies  fail  entirely,  and  it  gra- 
dually diminishes  in  volume,  partly  from  the  branches  which  it 
throws  out,  but  still  jnore  from  evaporation,  until,  where  it  reaches 
the  sea,  it  is  dimidi&ed  to  one-half  of  the  breadth  which  it  had 
before  quitting  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Otrar}    It  has  a 
course,  without  including  meanders,  of  above  a  thousand  miles,^ 
and  is  in  places  from  200  to  250  yards  wide. 

The   Jyhun  rises  from  an  alpine  lake*  —  lake  Sir-i-hd — lying 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Bdor  mountain-chain  in  lat.  37°  40', 

'  The  principal  kkes  of  this  region  are,  excellent  map  (No.  91)  published  in  the  Li- 
Lake  Balkach  in  lat.  45<^,  long.  77^,  Lake  brary  Atlas  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society. 
Telekoul  in  lat.  45^,  long.  6G^,  and  Lake  *  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  estimates  the  length 
Aksakal  in  kt  47^  50',  long.  63^  50'.  of  the  Syhun  at  1208  miks  (Phys.  AtL 

*  Lakes  Temovrton  and  /x)6  are  the  most  *  Hydrology,'  No.  5,  p.  14). 

western  of  these.     Eastward  they  continue  at  *  Lieut-  Wood  found  the  elevation  of  Lake 

intervals  along  the  whole  tract  between  the  Sir-i-koi  to  be  15,600  feetfGeograph.  Jounu 

Kien-lun  and  the  Thinn-shan  to  the  frontiers  vol.  x.  p.  536) ;  which  is  higher  than  that  of 

of  China.  the  sacred  lakes  of  Matuisa  and  Ravimahadra 

*  See  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's  Athis  of  Phy-  in  the  loftiest  region  of  Middle  Thibet,  whose 
sical  Geography,  •  Hydrology,'  No.  5,  p.  13.  level  is  barely  15,000  feet    (See  Humboldt's 

»  This  description  is  chietiy  drawn  from  the    Aspects  of  Nature,  voL  i.  p.  82,  £.  T.) 
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long.  73*^  50'.  After  a  rapid  descent  from  the  high  elevation  of 
the  lake,  during  which  it  pursues  a  serpentine  course,  flowing  first 
south-west,  then  nearly  west,  then  north-west  by  north,  and  at 
last  curving  round  so  as  to  run  almost  due  south,  the  Jyhun 
issues  from  the  hills  on  receiving  from  the  south-east  the  waters 
of  the  river  Koheha,  and  follows  a  direction  at  first  almost  due 
west,  and  then  from  the  latitude  of  Balkh  till  it  crosses  the  40th 
parallel,  north-west  by  west,  after  which  it  bends  still  more  to  the 
north,  and  passing  Khiva  enters  the  Aral  lake  at  its  south-western 
comer  by  three  branches.  It  is  increased  by  a  multitude  of  small 
streams  from  the  right,  and  by  some  from  the  left,  until  it  passes 
ICUef,  when  it  fairly  enters  upon  the  plain,  across  which  it  runs 
without  receiving  a  single  tributary  •  till  lat.  40°,  after  which  a  few 
small  streams  reach  it  from  the  hilLs  which  skirt  the  plain  upon  the 
north-east.  Near  KUef  it  is  800  yards  wide,  after  which  it  dimi- 
nishes in  breadth,  but  increases  in  depth,  till  in  the  latter  part  of 
its  course  it  is  weakened  by  means  of  canals  drawn  off  from  it  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Its  whole  course,  including  the  principal 
sweeps,  but  exclusive  of  meanders,  is  about  1200  miles/ 

The  Hdmetidy  or  Etymandrus,  rises  between  Bamian  and  Cabul 
from  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  flows  in  a 
slightly  waving  line  from  north-east  to  south-west  across  Affghan- 
istan,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  to  Pakduk^  after  which  it  sweeps 
round  to  the  north,  and  then  proceeds  by  an  irregular  course  bearing 
generally  north-west  by  west  to  lake  Zerrah.  The  only  important 
tributary  which  it  is  known  to  receive  is  a  stream  from  the  ea&t' 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Urghandab  and  the  Tumuk,  the  two 
rivers  between  which  lies  the  city  of  Kandahar.  The  Helmend  is 
from  60  to  90  yards  wide  at  Girisk^  but  increases  to  above  300  yards 
after  receiving  its  great  tributary,*  and  at  Fakduk  ^  attains  a  width 
of  400  yards.     It  has  a  course  exceeding  600  miles. 

With  the  Helmend  may  be  joined  those  other  streams  of  the 
Iranic  plateau  (the  Gonsir^  or  river  of  Hamadan — the  ancient  Ecba- 
tana— the  Zendarud,  or  river  of  Isfahan,  the  Bendamir  or  river  of 
Persepolis,  the  Jare-rudy  the  river  of  Ghuznee,  &c.)  which  descend 
from  the  mountains  enclosing  it,  and  flow  inwards  towards  a  com- 
mon centre,  but  stagnate  after  a  time,  either  expanding  into  lakes, 
or  more  commonly  sinking  imperceptibly  amid  the  dry  sands  of  the 
desert  In  the  same  connexion  must  be  mentioned  the  other  feeders 
of  lake  Zerrah  besides  the  Helmend,  namely,  the  Haroot-rud^  which 
flows  into  it  from  the  north,  the  Farrah-rud,  which  descends  from 
the  north-east,  and  the  river  of  Khash  which  comes  in  nearly  from 
the  east.     These  streams  are  none  of  any  great  magnitude,  but  they 

^  A  number  of  streams  flow  from  ihe  hills  Keith  Johnston's  estimate  is  1400  miles  (loc. 

towards  the  Jyhan  in  the  middle  part  of  its  sup.  cdt.) 

course,  but  &il  of  reaching  it.    The  most  re-  *  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 

markable  are  the  Bund-i-Burbun^  or  river  of  '  See  Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys,  pp.  428- 

Balkh ;  the  Muryaub,  or  river  of  Merv ;  the  9.    The  average  depth  of  the  Helmend  in  the 

Jicri-rudf  or  river  of  Herat ;  and  the  Kohik,  latter  part  of  its  course  is  from  1^  to  2  £itboms 

or  river  of  Bokhara.  (ibid.). 

^  See  map  (No.  91)  in  the  Library  Atlas,  ^  Kinneir,  p.  191. 
and  compare  Col.  Chesney's  delineation.  Mr. 
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have  an  importance  disproportionate  to  their  size,  arising  out  of 
their  value  in  a  country  where  water  is  so  scarce,  and  where  culti- 
vation depends  so  greaUy  upon  irrigation. 

The  Kur  and  Aras^  which  unite  at  Djavat,  are,  together  with  the 
S^  Bud,  the  streams  which  carry  off  the  drainage  of  the  mountain- 
country  lying  between  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  and  a  ridge 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  Zagros,  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  continental  and  the  oceanic  rivers.  The  two 
streams  rise  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  in  lat  40®  40',  long, 
42®  40',*  and  flow  at  first  in  nearly  opposite  directions,  the  Kur  a 
little  east  of  north  and  the  Aras  almost  due  south,  till  they  are  140 
miles  apart  in  long.  44°.  After  this  they  flow  to  the  east,  and 
approach  somewhat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erivan^  where  the  dis- 
tance between  them  is  not  more  than  100  miles.  The  Aras  then 
turns  suddenly  southward,  on  receiving  the  waters  of  lake  Sivan, 
and  the  interval  between  the  streams  increases  to  130  miles,  but  in 
long.  46°  the  Aras  ceasing  to  flow  south,  and  in  long.  47°  beginning 
to  draw  a  little  towards  the  north,  while  the  Kur,  which  for  a  short 
space  had  flowed  north  of  east,  in  long.  47°  turns  to  the  south-east, 
the  two  rivers  gradually  draw  together,  till  they  unite  in  long. 
48°  40'.  The  course  of  the  Kur  up  to  this  point  is  reckoned  at 
about  750  miles,  and  that  of  the  Aras  at  an  almost  equal  distance.' 
Both  are  considerable  streams,  the  Kur  being  ninety  yards  wide,  and 
from  10  to  20  feet  deep  at  Tiflis,*  and  the  Aras  being  50  yards 
wide  at  Gurgur,^  and  40  as  high  up  as  Karakala,^  just  below  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Arpatchai.  Both  have  numerous  tributaides,  the  Kur 
receiving  a  number  of  important  streams  from  the  flanks  of  the 
Caucasus,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Aragbor,  and  the  united  Alazani 
and  Yori  rivers,  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  also  augmented  by 
various  feeders  from  the  high  ground  separating  its  basin  from 
that  of  the  Aras ;  this  latter  river  being  supplied  with  a  constant 
succession  of  affluents'  from  the  mountains  which  close  it  in  on 
both  sides  from  its  rise  to  its  entrance  on  the  plain  of  Moghan  in 
long.  47°  nearly.  In  spring  and  early  summer  these  rivers  both 
swell  enormously,  from  the  melting  of  the  snows :  •  hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  bridges  over  ^em  which  drew  notice  in  Koman 
times,*  a  difficulty  attested  apparently  by  the  many  ruins  of  ancient 
bridges  upon  their  course,*  yet  which  is  proved  not  to  be  insuper- 
able."   The  united  Kur  and  Aras  flow  across  the  plain  of  Moghan, 

'  See  Col.  Chesney's  Euphrates  Expedition,  enumerated  by  Colonel  Chosney  (Euphnit. 

Tol.  i.  p.  10.    Some  regard  the  Brnj^ol-Su  as  Exp.  vol.  i.  pp.  8-10). 

the  true  Aras.    This  branch  rises  near  Erze-  •  See  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  215 ; 

roum,  in  lat.  39°  25',  long.  41°  20'  (Geo-  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  10.    The  Kur,  which  in 

graph.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  445).  the  dry  season  averages  93  yards  at  Tiflis,  in 

'  Chesney,  pp.  10  and  12.    This  estimate,  the  time  of  the  floods  expands  to  233  yards, 

however,  includes  the  lesser  windings  of  the  •  Cf.  Virg.  iEn.  viii.  728,  "Indomitique 

streams.  Daha;,  et  pontein  indignatm  Araxes,"  and 

*  Ibid.  p.  10.  compare  his  imitators  (Claudian.  Rufln.  i. 

*  See  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  215.  376 ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Pan^.  A^th.  441). 
Kinneir  says  it  was  80  yards  wide  at  Megree,  *  See  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  voL  ii.  pp.  610, 
north  of  Tabriz,  when  he  crossed  it  in  1810  641,  &c 

(Persian  Empire,  p*.  321).  ^  Qq\^  Chesney  mentions  three  bridges  over 

*  Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  640.  the  Aras,  one,  that  of  Shah  Abbes,  north  of 
^  Twenty-one  tributaries  of  the  Aras  are    Tabriz;  another  at  Kopri  Kieui;  and  the 
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a  distance  of  110  miles,' to  the  Caspian,  which  the  main  stream 
enters  in  lat  39°  50'. 

The  Sefid-Eud  drains  the  tract  of  high  ground  immediately  south 
of  the  hasin  of  the  Aras :  *  its  true  source  is  in  the  province  of 
Ardelan  or  Kurdistan  Proper,  in  lat.  36°  45',  long.  46°  45'  nearly, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  Kizil  Uzen,  It  proceeds  with  a  geneial 
direction  of  N.E.  by  E.  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  makes  one  enormous 
bend  in  its  course  between  long.  48°  and  49°  15',  running  first  N.W., 
then  N.,  and  then  N.N.W.  as  far  as  lat.  37°  30'.  Here  it  turns  the 
flank  of  the  great  range  north  of  Zenjan^^  and,  sweeping  round  sud- 
denly, flows  south-east  between  that  range  and  the  Massula  hills  to 
Menfit  in  lat  36°  40',  long.  49°  15');  after  which  it  resumes  its 
original  direction,  forces  a  way  through  the  Massula  chain,  and  runs 
towards  the  N.R  across  the  low  country  of  GhHan  to  the  Caspian.  Its 
course  is  reckoned  at  490  miles.  The  chief  tributaries  which  it 
receives  are  the  river  of  Zenjan,  the  Miaria,  and  the  Shahrud.* 

Westward  of  the  Caspian,  intervening  between  it  and  the  groat 
mountain-chain  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  conti- 
nental and  oceanic  rivers,  is  the  separate  basin  of  lake  Urumhjeh^ 
fed  by  a  number  of  streams  flowing  into  it  on  all  sides  but  tlie 
north,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Aji  Su  or  river  of 
Tabriz,  the  Jaghetu^  and  the  Tatau.  llie  Aji  ISu  rises  from  Mount 
SevQan  (in  lat  38°  10',  long.  47°  45'),  in  two  streams,  which  flow 
towards  the  south-west  a  distance  of  some  40  miles,  when  they  unite, 
and  the  river  thus  formed  proceeds  si^mewhat  north  of  west  fr^r 
50  miles  further,  where  a  large  affluent  is  received  from  the  south 
in  about  long.  46°  50'.  The  Aji  Su  shortly  after  this  clianges  its 
course  suddenly,  and  once  more  runs  south  of  west,  passing  through 
the  immense  plain  of  Tabreez,  and  leaving  that  city  on  its  left  bank 
at  about  five  miles*  distance ;  after  which  it  bends  rather  more  to 
the  south,  and  enters  the  lake  of  Urumiyeh  in  the  remarkable  liay 
which  indents  its  eastern  shore,  in  lat.  37^^  48',  long.  45^'  40'.  Its 
entire  course,  exclusive  of  tlie  ]esM.*r  windings,  is  abt^ut  180  miles, 
or  somewhat  more  than  that  of  the  Thames  and  Severn,  llie  Jatfluia 
and  Tataa  flow  into  lake  Urumiyeh  from  the  m^uth.  Die  former, 
which  18  the  superior  stream,  ri^es  in  the  j^ass  r/f  SaiMan^  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Zagrrjc,  in  lat.  3.^"'  40*,  long.  40'' .';(/  n#farly,  and  lias 
a  general  course  of  N.N.W.  to  the  south-eastern  sh/^re  of  the  lake, 
which  it  enters  in  lat  37'  I'J',  long.  4.V'  52'.  It  receives  r;i;e  jm- 
portant  tributary  from  the  ea#»t  the  Saruk  or  river  ^/f  Tohldi' 
Suleiman,  the  northern  Ecljatana;  an^l  has  a  c/mrm  r>f  I'/O  f/r  140 
miles.     The  Tatau  is  a  smaller  river  desc^^nding  from  the  distric't  (/f 


third  at  ff-itaam  KalA  ^fjOfhntL  Exp.  r*A,  n^rKtm  rmt^  fjftm  JA^mtd  Hrrilnn ;  ftiyf  iM 

L  p.  11>.  Tsklky,  whrh  %iit^  w»if.wiif4t  m  itff'Tym^l 

*  CbcHKT'i  Eopo.  Ein.  toL  L  p.  11.  }M.w*»n  f  1^  .-f^  hwl  ntA  Arfu  tumm,  whf^m 

pvtbUf  \^m*m  thm  Itmtm  «4  tiut  Arm  mA  *  Viflft  Mipv*,  §  '*, 

the  .Sfi></  /:«£     Two  nw*!tM  ^rwi^tSkf  fmA  *  ttm  CM,  4%mmfff»  fUjn^nA,  fjip,  ft4.  i. 

this  bfce,  toe  7«^4«(ii,  wbidk  «««r«  it  hfm  pp.  tfffK  tlft^mA  mmpmn  ^fcwfyopfc.  hmf%. 

the  mutk,  nd  iktt  A ji^  m  riv*9  id  7$k9it»  w-'  <i^                     ''    *t4  n/L  3,  pmt  h 
vhieh  fimn  n  hmm  tk^  mfL    1l»  fii 
TOL.  U 
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Sardasht,  Its  earlier  course  is  north  along  the  line  of  the  46th  de- 
gree of  longitude,  which  it  quits  in  lat.  36°  54',  bending  away  to 
the  north-west,  and  leaving  between  its  stream  and  the  Jaghetu  the 
fertile  plain  of  Miyandab,  It  falls  into  the  lake  at  its  south-eastern 
angle,  and  has  a  course  of  80  or  90  miles/ 

Still  further  to  the  west,  and  separated  altogether  from  the  great 
region  of  continental  streams  which  we  have  ^en  considering,  is  a 
small  tract  lying  very  nearly  upcm  the  Syrian  coast,  the  waters  of 
which,  equally  with  those  of  Iran  and  of  Central  Asia,  are  land- 
locked, and  fail  of  reaching  the  sea.  This  tract,  which  extends 
from  the  source  of  the  Barada  (in  lat.  32*^  50')  upon  the  north,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  south,  consists  of  the  two  strongly  con- 
trasted valleys  of  the  Barada  and  the  Jordan,  with  the  tributary 
strean[is  of  those  rivers.  The  Barada  rises  from  the  south-eastern 
flank  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  flows  at  first  nearly  south,  in  a  gorge 
parallel  to  the  chain,  but  soon  leaves  the  mountains  and  takes  a 
direction  almost  south-east  through  a  broad  and  rich  valley  expand- 
ing gradually  into  a  plain,  across  which  it  proceeds  to  run,  ^eeniing 
as  if  it  would  force  its  way  through  the  desert,  and  &11  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  the  Euphrates,  For  this,  however,  its  force  is  in- 
snfficient.  It  is  greatly  weakened  by  being  divided  into  a  number 
of  different  channels  above  Damascus,"  which  are  used  for  irrigation, 
and  fertilise  the  extensive  gardens  around  that  town.  Although 
these  streams  reunite  below  the  town,  and  the  Barada  flows  once 
more  for  a  short  distance  in  a  single  stream,  though  moi-eover  it 
receives  in  this  part  of  its  course  two  considerable  tributaries  from 
the  south-west,  the  Nahr-d-Berde  and  the  Aicaadj,  yet  in  spite  of  aH 
it  shortly  after  loses  itself  in  the  extensive  marsh  which,  under  the 
name  of  Bahr-d-Merdjy  spreads  eastward  towards  the  desert,  extending 
from  the  point  where  the  Barada  enters  it,  a  distance  of  nine  miles, 
and  having  an  average  width  of  about  two  miles.*  The  course  of 
the  Barada,  exclusive  of  meanders,  does  not  exceed  40  miles. 

From  the  opposite  side  of  Anti-Lebanon,,  at  a  point  nearly 
parallel  with  its  culminating  height,  the  lofty  elevation  of  JeM- 
esh'Sheikh  or  Hermon,*  rises  uie  Jordan  from  a  number  of  copioui 


'  See  Oeograph.  Joarn.  vol,  iiL  art.  1,  and  Palestine,*  p.  402). 
vol.  X.  part  i.  art.  1.  •  This  is  the  account  of  Col.  Chesnej,  voL 

*  Col.  Chesn^y  enumerates  nine  of  these  i.  p.  503.     According  to  Mr.  Porter  ((«eo- 

(Euphrat.  Exped.  vol.  i.  p.  502).     The  river  graph.  Joum.  vol.  xivi.  pp.  43-6)  there  is 

first  splits  into  two  streams,  one  of  which  no  such  stream  at  all  as  the  Nahr'cl'Berekt 

does   not  further  subdivide,  but  passes   in  and  the  Avootxdj  flows,  not  into  the  Barada, 

a  single  channel  along  the  northern  side  of  but  into  a  lake  or  marsh  of  its  own.     This 

the  city.     This  branch  has  perhaps  a  right  traveller  also  states  that  in  lieu  of  a  single 

to  be  considered  as  the  ancient  Pharpar.    (See.  lake  there  are  three  distinct  lakes,  two  formed 

Benjamin    of   Tudela,  as    quoted    by  Col.  by  the  Barada,  and  the  other,  as  above  stated, 

Cheimey.)     The  other  branch,  which  may  be  by  the  Awaadj.      Perhaps  this  change   is 

regarded  as  the  Abana,  is  further  subtlivided  caused  by  a  continuance  of  dry  seasons, 
into  eight  channels,  which  pass  either  through         *  Mount  Hermon  has  not,  I  believe,  been 

the  city  or  south  of  it,  and  all  reunite  before  accurately  measured,  but  is  calculated   at 

the  northern  branch  again  joins  the  houthem.  about  10,000  feet  (Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  393 ; 

For  a  graphic  description  of  the  plain   of  Stanley,  frontispiece).     Its  top  ascends  high 

Damascus,  see  Maundrell's  Journey,  pp.  122,  above  the  line  of  perpetual  siow. 
123  (quoted  by  Dr.  Stanley  in  his  *  Sinai  and 
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springs  flowing  chiefly  from  the  main  chain,  which  here  takes  a 
direction  almost  due  south,  but  in  part  also  from  the  western  pro- 
longation of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  which  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Litany^ 
runs  on  from  thence  through  Palestine  and  Idumeea  to  Sinai.  Of 
these  springs,  one  of  the  principal — **  the  parent  stream  of  the 
valley,'**  as  it  has  been  called — is  the  torrent  of  the  Hasheya,  This 
torrent,  which  rises  in  the  fork  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  where  the  two 
chains  separate,  in  lat.  33°  40',  long.  36°  60'  nearly,  nins  at  first 
with  a  south-westerly  course  down  a  deep  and  rocky  gorge,  but 
gradually  bends  towards  the  south,  and  entering  upon  the  plain  near 
Laish  (Td-€l-Kacli)f  flows  somewhat  east  of  south  through  a  marshy 
tract  into  the  lake  of  Merom  (now  Bahr-el-HnJeh).  Another  stream, 
more  usually  regarded  as  the  true  Jordan,  rises  from  two  copious 
sources— one  at  Dan  or  Laish,  the  other  at  Caesarea  Philippi  or 
Paneas  (now  7?a/Jtas)*— and,  running  parallel  to  the  Hasbeya  through 
the  flat,  enters  Merom  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  other  feeder.  From 
Merom,  which  is  a  mountain  tarn,  seven  miles  long  and  six  broad 
at  its  greatest  width  ^ — the  Jordan  issues  in  a  single  stream  and 
begins  that  remarkable  descent  which  distinguishes  it  from  aU 
other  rivers.  Lake  Merom  is  60  feet  above,  the  sea  of  Tiberias 
652  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  the  distance  between  the  two 
being  at  the  utmost  10  miles.  Down  the  narrow  and  depressed  cleft 
between  these  lakes  the  river  flows  with  a  rapid  current  and  in  a 
narrow  bed,  being  in  fact  little  better  than  a  succession  of  rapids.* 
Its  course  here  is  but  slightly  winding,  and  the  fall  cannot  average 
less  than  40  or  50  feet  ])er  mile.'  The  general  direction  is  almost 
due  south  till  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  when  it 
becomes  south-west  by  south  for  a  few  miles  before  the  liver  enters 
the  sea.  After  resting  for  a  while  in  this  clear  and  deep  basin — an 
irregular  oval,  13  miles  long,  and  towards  the  middle  about  six 
miles  broad ' — the  Jordan  again  issues  forth  with  the  same  southern 
direction  along  the  still  lower  depression  which  unites  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  the  descent  of  the  stream  be- 
comes compai*atively  gentle,   not  much  exceeding  three  feet  per 

*  Stanley,  p.  386.  feet — the  distance,  following  the  curve  of  th6 
'  A  minute  description  of  these  two  sources     stream,  between  1 1  and  1 2  miles.     As  the 

i»  given  bj  Dr.  Stanley  (Sinai  and  PiUestine,  river  here  meanders  very  little,  its  actual 

])p.  386-391).  course  is  not  likely  to  exceed  14  or  at  most 

^  These  are  the  dimensions  given  by  Dr.  16  miles.     This  would  give  an  aveiage  fiillo^ 

Stanley  (ibid.  p.  382).     Col.  Chesney  says  from  44  to  50  feet.    Taking  into  atxt)unt  the 

**  the   waters  seem   to  have  preserved  the  fact  that  for  2  J  miles  the  fall  is  very  slight 

extent  assigned  to  them  by  Josephus— 7  miles  indeed,   it  would  seem   that  from   Jacob'g 

long,  and  3^  wide  '*  (Euphrat.  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  bridge  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  the  rate  must 

399,  and  note).     Colonel  Wildenbruch  ob-  considerably  exceed  50  feet.     Mr.  Petermann 

serves  that  the  dimensions  depend  on  the  adculated  it  to  exceed  116  feet  (Geograph. 

time  of  year,  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  Journ.  vol.  x^'iii.  p.  103);  but  he  regarded 

ffeatton,  &c.,  and  vary  continually  (Geograph.  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  as  more  depressed  than  it 

Journ.  vol.  xx.  p.  228).  really  is,  and  made  no  allowance  at  all  for 

*  Where  the  river   first  issues  from  the  meanders. 

lake  it  is  sluggish,  but  afler  pa:ising  Jacob's         7  «See  Dr.  Stanley's  w^ork,  p.  362.     Col. 

bridge,  1\  miles  from  the  Like,  it  is  said  to  Chesne/ makes  the  length  12,  and  th<>  greatest 

become  a  sort  of  **  continuous  water&ll"  bieadth  5  miles  (Euphrat.  Exp.  vol.  i.  p. 

(Geograph.  Journ.  1.  s.  c).  400). 


*  The  fall  between  the  two  lakes  is  702 
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mile ;  for  though  the  diiect  distance  between  the  two  seas  is  less 
than  70  miles,  and  the  entire  fall  660  feet,  which  would  seem  to 
give  a  descent  of  nearly  10  feet  per  mile,  yet  as  the  course  of  the 
river  throughout  this  portion  of  its  career  is  tortuous  in  the  ex- 
treme," the  fall  is  really  not  greater  than  above  indicated.  Still  it 
is  sufficient  to  produce  as  many  as  twenty-seven  rapids,  or  at  the 
rate  of  one  to  every  seven  miles.*  Five  miles  below  the  point  where 
the  Jordan  issues  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  it  receives  an  important 
affluent  from  the  east,  the  Sheriat-el-Mandhtir,  or  ancient  Hieromax, 
which  drains  a  large  district  east  of  the  main  chain  descending 
from  Anti-Lebanon — the  ancient  Itursea  and  Trachonitis,  the  modem 
Hauran,  Again,  about  midway  between  the  two  seas,  another 
affluent  of  almost  equal  size  joins  it,  the  Jabbok,  or  river  of  Zurka^ 
which  descends  through  a  deep  ravine  from  the  ancient  country  of 
the  Ammonites.  The  whole  course  of  the  Jordan  from  the  most 
northern  source — that  of  the  Hasheya — to  its  termination  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  including  the  passage  of  the  two  lakes  through  which  it 
flows,  is,  if  we  include  meanders,  about  270,  if  we  exclude  them, 
about  140  miles.  Its  width  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  from 
60  to  1 00  feet,  while  its  depth  varies  from  four  to  nine  feet.*  It  is 
calculated  to  poyr  into  the  Dead  Sea  about  6,090,000  tons  of  water 
daily.* 

(ii.)  The  principal  oceanic  streams  of  Western  Asia  are  the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Indus.  The  general  course  of  the 
Euphiutes  and  Tigris  has  been  already  given ;'  but  a  more  particular 
description  seems  to  be  proper  in  this  place. 

The  Euphrates  or  Frab  rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the 
Armenian  mountains,  one  of  them  at  Domli*  25  miles  N.E.  of 
Erzeroum,  and  little  more  than  a  degree  from  the  Euxine;  the 
other  on  the  northern  slope  of  Ala  Tagh,  near  the  village  of  Diyadin^ 
and  not  far  from  Mount  Ararat.  The  former,  or  northern  Euphrates, 
has  the  name  Frat  from  the  first,  but  is  known  also  as  the  Kara-su  ; 
the  latter,  or  southern  Euplirates,  is  always  called  the  Murad-chai^ 
but  is  in  reality  the  main  stream,  and  real  source  of  the  river.* 
Both  branches  flow  at  first  with  a  general  direction  of  W.S.W. 
through  the  wildest  mountain-district*  of  Armenia  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  the  interval  between  them  varying  from  60  to  70 
miles,  till  in  long.  39°  the  northern  branch  inclines  more  to  the 
south,  while  the  Murad-chai  runs  north  of  west  to  meet  it,  and  a 
junction  is  formed  near  Kebban  Maden ;  after  which  the  augmented 
stream  proceeds  by  a  tortuous  course  southward  to  Balis,  where  the 
river  finally  gives  up  its  struggle  to  reach  the  Mediterranean,"  and 


*  The  70  miles  of  actual  length  are  in-  depth  8  or  9  feet  (Geograph.  Joum.  toI. 
creased   by  the  multitudinous  windings  to  zriii.  p.  95). 

200   (Geograph.  Journ.   vol.  xviii.   p.  94,  ^  Chesney's  Euphrat.  Exped.  vol.  i.p.401. 

note ;  Stanley,  p.  277).     •  Stanley,  p.  276.  »  Supra,  §  2. 

*  Dr.  Stanley  says  the  width  is  from  60  <  See  Hamilton's  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  178. 
to  100,  the  depth  from  four  to  sir  feet.  *  See  Geograph.  Journ.  voL  vi.  part  ii.  p. 
But  as  the  river  is  fbrdable  in  very  few  204,  vol.  x.  p.  418,  and  compare  CSiesDey  s 
places,  this  is  clearly  too  low  an  estimate.  Euph.  Eip.  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

Mr.  A.  Petermann  calls  the  average  width  "  The  least  distance  of  the  Euphrates  from 

Iwlow  the  Sea  of  Tibenas  90  feet,  and  the  the  Mediteminean  would  aeem  by  the  map 
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turns  eastward,  pursuing  from  ihis  point  an  almost  uniform  south- 
easterly direction,  till  it  joins  the  Tigris  and  passes  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  the  Shat-el-Arab  and  the  Bah-a-Mishir,  The  course  of  the 
Murad-dtai  until  its  jimction  with  the  Kara-su  is  a  little  more  th&n 
400  miles,  that  of  the  Kara-su  being  270  miles  :'  on  their  union  the 
"Euphrates  assumes  an  imposing  appearance;""  it  is  here — 1380 
miles  from  its  mouth — 120  yards  wide  and  very  deep;  it  still  flows 
throngh  a  mountainous  coimtry,  receiving  one  or  two  important 
tributaries  from  the  west,*  till  between  the  37th  and  38th  parallels 
it  forces  its  way  througji  the  last  and  pnncipal  range  of  Taui-us, 
and  enters  upon  a  comparatively  low  but  hilly  district  a  little 
above  Sumetsat  (Samosata),  whence  it  is  navigable  without  any 
serious  interruption  for  nearly  1200  miles  to  the  sea.^  The  hills 
continue  till  a  little  above  Rakkah,  where  they  recede,  and  the 
Euphrates  enters  on  a  flat  coimtry,  through  which  it  meanders  for 
about  80  miles,  when  it  comes  upon  a  chain  of  hills  known  as  the 
Sinjar  range,  which  stretches  across  IMesopotamia  from  Mosul  to  this 
point,*  and  hence  traverses  the  Arabian  desert  to  Palmyra.  Through 
this  barrier  the  river  makes  its  way  in  a  ver}'  remarkable  manner, 
flowing  in  a  smooth  channel,  250  yards  wide  and  seven  fathoms 
deep,  between  beetle-browed  precipices,  which  rise  from  300  to 
oOO  feet  above  the  water's  edge.'  Ninety  miles  lower  down  the 
Euphrates  receives  its  last  tributary,  the  K/iabur,  from  the  north- 
east^ and  270  miles  below  the  confluence  it  leaves  the  last  hills 
and  enters  on  the  alluvial  plain  near  Hit  (the  Is  of  Herodotus).  In 
this  part  of  its  course  it  has  an  average  width  of  350  yards,  and  a 
depth  of  about  18  feet ;  but  soon  afterwards  it  throws  off*  a  number 
of  important  canals  which  seriously  diminish  its  bulk,  reducing  it 
about  Lamlun  to  a  breadth  of  120  yards  with  a  dei)th  of  only  12 
feet.     This  seems  to  be  its  greatest  diminution,^  as  a  little  below 


to  be  about  100  miles,  from  Bayas  in  the 
Gulf  of  lasus  {Ishenderun)  to  a  point  a  few 
miles  above  Bir  upon  the  river.  The  dis- 
tance from  Bir  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orontcs, 
which  was  traversed  by  the  Euphrates  exi^e- 
dition,  is  by  the  road  140,  in  a  direct  line 
133  miles  (Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  47). 

7  Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  42  and  43. 

8  Ibid.  p.  44. 

*  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Eu- 
phrates that  it  receives  so  few  tributaries. 
After  the  river  is  constituted  by  the  junction 


of  the  Murad  and  Karasu,  the  only  affluents 
of  the  least  importance  are  the  Chamurli  Sh 
and  the  Tokhmah  Su  from  the  west,  from 
the  east  the  Beiik  and  the  Kluxbur  rivers. 

*  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 

'  Layard's  Nineven  and  Babylon,  ch.  xi, 
Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  48-9. 

•  Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  48-9. 

^  The  gradual  diminution  in  the  size  ot 
the  Euphrates  will  be  best  seen  from  the  sub- 
joined table,  constructed  fn>m  data  furnished 
by  Col.  Chesney : — 


fajuUai 


kvemnd 
harOTt 


Euphrates,  from  its  Junction  with  the  Khabour  to  Werdi 

, ,        from  Werdi  to  Anah 

,.        alHadimth 

, ,        from  HadUaJi  to  HU 

, ,        from  HU  to  Felujah 

,,        fnm  Felv^  to  HUlak 

, ,        at  Diumuifak     

, ,        at  Lamhin . . 

,,        aiAlKhudr       

,,  from  Al  Khudr  U)  Sheikh-tl-ShuvtMi  ..     .. 

,,  tTom  Hheikh-a-Shujfukk  to  Kumah      ..     .. 


400 
350 
300 
360 
250 
200 
160 
120 
200 
250 
360 


18 
18 
18 
16 
20 
16 

12 

90 

18 


Mile*. 
806  to  731 
639 
5H9 
636 
459 
368 
3lt2 
284 
234 
17D 
107 
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Lamlun  some  of  the  canals  reunite  with  the  main  stream,  which  at 
Al  Khadr  is  again  200  yards  broad,  and  further  on  increases  to  250 
yards,  which  is  its  average  for  the  hundred  miles  from  Al  Khudr  to 
Kurnah,  At  Kurnah  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  join,  forming  the 
Shat-el-Arab,  a  tidal  river  above  100  miles  long,  which  receives  also 
the  Kerkfiahf  and  lower  down  the  Kainin  from  the  Zagros  range,  and 
gradually  increases  from  an  average  breadth  of  GOO  yards  with  a 
depth  of  21  feet  above  JiusraJi,  to  a  width  of  1200  yards  and  a  depth 
of  30  feet  between  that  town  and  the  sea.*  The  entire  course  of 
the  Euphrates  is  estimated  at  1780  miles, from  its  more  southern 
source  near  Diyadia  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Shat-el-Arab.'  The 
quantity  of  water  dischaiged  by  it  at  Hit  has  been  found  to  bo 
72,840  cubic  feet  per  second/ 

The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  has  two  principal  sources.  The 
western  is  in  lat.  38°  10',  long.  39°  20',  a  little  south  of  lake 
GoJjik,'  and  a  few  miles  only  from  the  Euphrates  where  it  bursts 
through  the  outer  barrier  of  Taurus,  and  descends  upon  the  lower 
country  near  Sumeisat.  This  stream  at  first  flows  north-east  along 
a  deep  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Kizan^  but  after  running  about 
25  miles  in  this  direction,  it  sweeps  round  to  the  south  and  descends 
by  Arghani  Maden  upon  Diarbekr,  receiving  a  tributary  on  each  side 
from  the  mountains,  and  emerging  upon  a  comparatively  open 
country  in  lat,  37°  50',  through  which  it  flows  with  a  course  almost 
due  cast  to  Osinan  Kieui,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  second  or  eastern 
Tigris.  The  eastern  Tigris  rises  in  lat  38°  40',  long.  40°  15',  from 
the  side  of  the  great  range  of  AU  Tagh  (the  ancient  Niphates),  and 
runs  S.S.W.  by  Myafarekin  to  Osnian  Kieui,  collecting  on  its  way  the 
waters  of  a  large  number  of  streams  which  descend  from  other 
parts  of  the  same  range.  The  length  of  the  Diarbekr  stream  or 
true  Tigiis  up  to  the  point  of  junction  is  somewhat  more  than  150 
miles,  while  that  of  the  Myafarekin  stream  falls  short  of  100  miles.* 
The  Tigris,  a  little  below  the  junction,  and  before  receiving  its  next 
great  tributary,  is  150  yards  wide  and  from  three  to  four  feet 
deep.*  It  continues  to  flow  towards  the  east  as  far  as  Til  (in  lat. 
37°  45',  long.  41°  30'),  where  it  receives  another  large  stream, 
which  is  called  by  some  the  Eastern  Tigris,'  and  does  not  seem  to 
be  altogether  undeserving  of  the  title.  This  branch  rises  near  BiUi 
in  northern  Kurdistan  in  lat.  37°  50',  long.  43°  30',  about  25  miles 
from  Jalamerik,  on  the  mountain-road  between  that  place  and  the 
lake  of  Van.  It  runs  at  first  towards  the  north  east,  but  soon 
sweeps  round  to  the  north,  and  then  proceeds  with  a  general 
westerly  course,  nearly  along  the  line  of  the  26th  parallel,  to  Sert, 
which  it  leaves  a  little  upon  the  right ;  thence  flowing  south-west 
to  its  junction  with  the  Bitlis  Chai  (in  lat  37°  55',  long,  41°  35'), 

*  Sec  Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  60,  61.      The  p.  62. 
recent  exi^iiition   to  the  Persian  (3ulf  has         *  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol,  ri.  p. 

shown    that   great  alterations  have    taken  208,  and  x.  p.  365. 
plact5  in  the  course   and  soundings  of  the         •  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 
J«)wer  Euphrates  sinw  the  survey  of  Col.         *  Journal  of  Geogmph.  Society,  vol.  viii. 

Chesney.     Such  changes  are  no  doubt  jjer-  part  i.  p.  80. 
petual.             «  See  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  «  See  Rich's   KunlLsten,  vol.  L  p.   378 ; 

^  By  Mr.  Rennie.    See  Chesney,  vol.  i.  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  416,  &c. 
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and  from  that  point  proceeding  almost  due  south  to  7t7.'  The 
course  of  this  stream  is  probably  not  much  shorter  than  that  of  the 
Diarbekr  branch  or  Western  Tigris,  and  the  two  rivers  are  said  to 
be  of  nearly  equal  size  at  their  junction.*  From  TU  the  Tigris  runs 
southward  for  20  miles  tlirough  a  long,  narrow,  and  deep  gorge, 
at  the  end  of  which  it  emerges  upon  the  low  but  still  hilly  country 
of  Mesopotamia,  near  Jezireh.  Here  it  flows  at  first  in  a  S.S.E« 
direction  past  Mosul  (Nineveh)  and  Tekrit  (near  which  the  alluvial 
plain  begins)  to  Baghdad,  thence  proceeding  a  little  south  of  east  to 
Kantara^  and  from  Kantara  again  S.S.E.  to  Kurnahy  where  it  joins  the 
Euphrates.  Along  this  part  of  its  course  it  continues  to  receive  nimie- 
rous  and  important  tributaries  which  flow  into  it  from  the  Zagros 
range,  whereof  the  principal  aie  the  eastern  Khahur,  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Zabs,  and  the  JJiyakh  or  ancient  Gyndes.  These  livers 
are  all  of  large  size,  and  by  the  addition  of  their  waters  the  Tigris 
is  rendered  in  its  lower  course  a  stream  of  greater  volume  than  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  narrower,  seldom  exceeding  200  yards  in  width, 
but  deeper  and  far  swifter,  its  mean  velocity  at  Baghdad  being 
between  7  and  8  feet  per  second,  while  that  of  the  Euphrates  at  Hit 
is  but  4i  feet ;  and  its  discharge  being  164,100  cubic  feet  of  water 
in  the  same  time,  while  the  discharge  of  the  Euphrates  is  no  more 
than  72,800  feet.^  The  whole  course  of  the  Tigiis  is  reckoned  at 
1146  miles.* 

The  tributaries  which  the  Tigris  and  the  Shat-el-Arab  receive 
from  the  Zagros  range  are  affluents  of  such  importance  as  to  require 
some  separate  notice.  Besides  minor  streams,  such  as  the  Khabur 
and  the  Adhem,  five  rivers  of  large  volume  flow  from  the  mountains 
which  close  in  the  Mesopotamian  plain  upon  the  east,  and  carry 
their  waters  to  join  those  of  the  great  valley-streams.  These  are 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Zabs,  the  Diyaleh,  the  Kerkhah,  and  the 
Karun  or  Shuster  river. 

The  Upper  or  Great  Zab  (Zab  Ala)  rises  near  Khoniyeh,  between 
lakes  Van  and  Urumiyeh,  in  about  lat  38°  20',  long.  44°  30'.  Its 
general  direction  is  a  very  little  west  of  south,  but  it  serpentines  in 
a  remarkable  way,  making  first  one  great  bend  to  the  west  by 
Julanierik  so  as  to  reach  long.  43°  30',  and  then  another  to  the  east 
nearly  to  Jiowanduz,  where  it  touches  long.  44°  16'.'  It  receives 
two  principal  tributaries,  the  river  of  Eawanduz,  which  flows  in 
from  the  east,  and  the  Ghazir,  which  joins  it  from  the  north-west, 
not  hx  from   its  confluence  with  the  Tigris.'     It  is  fordable  in 


8  Col.  Chesney's  description  (pp.  18,  19J  and  the  JRowmdiu  a  comparatively  small 

must  here  he  superseded   by  the  personal  river  (Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  xi.  pait  i.  p. 

observations  of  Mr.  Layard,  who  was  the  70).     His  statements  are  oontirmed  by  Mr. 

first  to  trace  the  course  of  these  rivers  (Nine-  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  372,  381, 

veh   and  Babylon,  pp.  39,  49,  416,  420,  426,  &c). 

422,  Sec).  ^  Mr.  Ainsworth  speaks  of  a  third  great 

<  Layard,  p.  49.  affluent,  the  Berdixawi,  or  "  Little  Zab," 

*  See  CoL  Chesney's  Euphrates  Exp.  voL  which  joins  the  Great  Zab  from  the  north- 
L  p.  62.  west,    nearly   in   latitude    37^   (Geograph. 

•  Ibid.  p.  38.  Journ.  voL  xi.  poi-t  i.  p.  47).     But  Mr. 
7  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  the  first  to  discover  Layard  omits  this  river.    (See  Uie  large  map 

that  the  Juiamerik  stream  was  the  real  Zab,  at  the  end  of  his  *  Nineveh  and  Babylon'). 
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places/  bnt  near  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  is  a  deep  stream, 
with  a  width  of  20  yards.*  It  is  very  swift  and  strong,  and  is  some- 
times called  by  the  Arabs  **  the  Mad  Eiver."  • 

The  Lower  or  Lesser  Zab  (Zab  Asfal)  has  its  principal  sonrce 
near  Legwin*  about  20  miles  south  of  lake  Urumiyeh,  in  lat.  36°  40', 
long.  45^  25'.  It  is  the  only  stream  which,  rising  to  the  east  of  the 
Zagros  range  upon  the  great  plateau  of  Iran,  pierces  this  boundary 
and  finds  its  way  into  the  Mesopotamian  valley.  The  course  of  the 
Lesser  Zab  in  at  first  south-west,  but  meeting  the  great  range  it 
turns  and  flows  along  it  to  the  south-east,  till  finding  a  gap  in  lat. 
36°  20',  it  turns  again,  resuming  its  original  direction,  and  forcing 
the  barrier,  receives  numerous  tributaries  on  both  sides  from  the 
valleys  running  parallel  with  the  mountains,  and  debouches  upon 
the  plain  in  lat.  36°  8',  long.  44°  30',  not  far  from  the  famous  city 
of  Arbela.*  Its  course  across  the  plain  exceeds  100  miles,  and  its 
width,  where  it  enters  the  Tigris,  is  25  feet.* 

The  Diycdeh  (or  ancient  Gyndes)  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
two  principal  streams,  known  as  the  rivers  Holvoan  and  Shin£an^  of 
which  the  Shirtran  is  the  more  important.  This  branch  rises  from 
the  most  easterly  range  of  Zagros,  in  lat.  34°  45',  long.  47°  40',  and 
flows  at  first  west  and  somewhat  north  of  west,  parallel  with  the 
main  chain,  as  fer  as  Mount  Auromarif  where  it  turns  a  little  south 
of  west,  and  being  increased  (like  the  Lesser  Zab)  by  tributaries 
from  the  longitudinal  valleys,  bursts  through  the  last  mountains  at 
Semiram^  and  flows  S.W.  by  S.  across  an  open  country  to  its  junction 
with  the  Hchcan  river,  and  thence  S.\V.  and  S.S.W.  to  the  Tigris.* 
The  whole  course  of  the  stream  is  about  850  miles.  Its  width  at 
its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  is  60  yards.'' 

The  Kerkhah  (or  ancient  Choaspes)  is  formed  by  three  streams 
of  almost  equal  magnitude,  all  of  them  rising  in  the  most  eastern 
portion  of  the  Zagros  range.  ITie  central  of  the  three  flows  from 
the  southern  flank  of  Ehcatid  (Orontes),  the  mountain  behind  Ha- 
madan  (the  southern  Ecbatana),  and  receives  on  the  right,  af^er  a 
course  of  about  30  miles,  the  northern  or  Singur  branch,  and  10 
miles  further  on  the  southern  or  Guran  branch,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Gamasab,  The  river  thus  formed  flows  westward 
to  Behistun,  after  which  it  bends  to  the  south-west,  and  then  to 
the  south,  receiving  tributaries  on  both  hands,  and  winding  among 
the  mountains  as  far  as  the  ruined  city  of  Budbar,  Here  it  bursts 
through  the  outer  barrier  of  the  great  range,  and  receiving  the 
large  stream  of  the  Kirrind  from  3ie  N.W.  flows  S.S.E.  and  S.E. 
along  the  foot  of  the  range  between  it  and  the  Kebir  Kiih,  till  it 
meets  the  stream  of  the  Abi-Zal,  when  it  finally  leaves  the  hills,  and 
flows  through  the  plain,  pursuing  a  S.iS.E.  direction  to  the  ruins  of 


*  See    LayBrd*s    Nineveh   and    Babylon,  pany  his  route  from  Tabriz  to  Ghilan,  in  the 

p.  169.  Journal  of  the  Geograph.  Society  (vol.  x. 

1  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  24.  part  i.,  opposite  p.  198). 
«  Ibid.  p.  22,  note  3.  *  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

'  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  31.         •  Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  11. 
^  See  Sir  H.  Rawliiunn's  map  to  aocom-        7  Cheaney,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 
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Susa,  which  lie  upon  its  left  bonk,  and  thence  running  S.S.W.,  and 
falling  into  the  Shat-el-Arab,  5  miles  below  Kumah*  Its  course  is 
estimated  at  above  500  miles,*  and  its  width  at  some  distance  above 
its  junction  with  the  Abi-Zd  is  from  80  to  100  yards.* 

The  last  and  largest  of  the  Mesopotamian  affluents  is  the  Karun^ 
which  is  formed  of  two  considerable  streams,  the  Uizfui  river  and 
the  Karun  proper,  or  river  of  Shuster.  The  Dizfxd  branch  rises 
from  two  sources,  nearly  a  degree  apart,  in  lat.  33°  50'.  These 
streams  run  respectively  south-east  and  south-west,  a  distance  of 
40  miles,  to  their  point  of  junction  near  Bahrein,  whence  their 
united  waters  flow  south  in  a  tortuous  course,  which  crosses  and 
recrosses  the  line  of  the  49th  degree  of  longitude,  as  far  as  the  fort 
of  Diz  in  lat.  32°  25'.  From  this  point  the  river  bends  westward, 
and  passing  Dizful,  approaches  to  within  7  or  8  miles  of  the  Kerkhak 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sits  (Susa),  thence  returning  eastward, 
and  almost  touching  the  49th  degree  once  more,  where  it  meets  the 
waters  of  the  river  of  Shuster  at  Bandi  Kir*  The  Shuster  branch 
rises  in  the  Zarduh  Kuh  mountains  in  lat.  32°,  long.  51°,  almost 
opposite  to  the  river  of  Isfahan.*  From  its  source  it  is  a  large 
stream.  Its  general  direction  is  at  first  somewhat  north  of  west, 
and  this  course  it  pursues  through  the  mountains,  receiving  tribu- 
taries of  importance  from  both  sides,  till,  near  Ahhili,  it  emerges 
from  the  outermost  of  the  Zagros  ranges  and  flows  S.W.  by  S.  to 
Shuster,  where  it  is  artificially  divided  into  two  channels,  which 
pass  east  and  west  of  the  town,  reuniting  below  Bandi -Kir,  after 
the  western  branch  has  received  the  waters  of  the  Dizful  river. 
The  Aew-un  below  this  point  is  said  to  be  '*  a  noble  river,  exceeding  in 
size  the  Tigris  or  Euphrates."  *  It  is  navigable  for  steamers,*  and 
pursues  a  very  winding  course  across  the  plain  for  above  150  miles, 
in  a  general  direction  of  S.S.W.,  to  the  Shat-el-Arab,  which  it 
enters  near  Mohamrah  by  an  ai  tificial  cut,  thrown  off  at  Sablah,  and 
now  forming  the  main  channel  of  the  river.'  The  river  formerly 
ran  direct  from  Sablah  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  its  ancient  channel 
still  exists,  and  is  filled  at  high-water.  It  is  200  yards  broad,'  and 
runs  south-east,  parallel  to  the  two  channels  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  and 
the  Bah-a-Mishir,  The  coui*se  of  the  Karun,  measuring  by  the  Diz- 
ful branch,  is  from  its  source  in  the  Bakhtiyari  mountains  to  its 
junction  with  the  Shat-el-Arab  about  430  miles.*  Its  course,  mea- 
tfured  by  the  Shuster  river,  would  fall  short  of  this  by  about  1 00 
miles. 

By  far  the  greatest  of  all  the  rivers  of  Western  Asia  is  the  Indus. 
Its  remotest  sources  are  still  insufficiently  explored,  but  they  will 

'  The  oonrse  of  the  Kerkhah  was  carefully  summary  (Euphrat.  Ezped.  pp.  196-7). 
explored  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  year        '  Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  50. 
1836.     See  the  Journal  of  the  Geographiail         ^  Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  52.   Com- 

Society  (vol  ix.  part  i.  art.  2).     Col.  Chesney  pare  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  p.  293. 
(Euph.  Exp.  vol.  L  pp.  193-5)  adds  nothing        ^  Capt.  Selby  ascended  it  to  Shuster.   (See 

to  this  account.  his  account  of  the  ascent  in  the  Geograph. 

•  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  195.  Journ.  vol.  xiv.  art.  12.) 

*  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  p.  62.         ^  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

>  See  the  map  attached  to  Sir  H.  Rawlin-        7  Jbid.  p.  199.  »  Ibid.  pp.  197-200, 

S0D*s  joomey,  and  compai^  Col.  Chesney*s 
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f)robably  be  foimd  to  lie  between  the  82nd  and  83rd  degrees  of 
ongitude,  and  nearly  in  latitude  31°.*    The  stream  may  be  regarded 
as  formed  by  three  separate  rivers,  the  Shayok  or  northern  Indus, 
whicli  rises  near  the  pass  of  Kara-horumy  in  lat.  35°  20',  long.  78^, 
the  Senge  Kluihap  or  middle  Indus,  which  rises  in  Seng  lot  within 
the  space  above  indicated,  and  the  Tsarap  or  southern  Indus,  which 
rises  in  lat.  32°  30',  long.  77°  55',  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Para- 
lasa,  and  is  the  stream  of  greatest  volume.     The  general  direction 
of  the  river   in   its  earlier  course  is   north-west,  parallel  to  the 
Himalaya  range,  and  in  this  line  the  main  stream  flows  along  the 
groat  elevated   valley   of  Western   ITiibet   for  above   700   miles, 
receiving  on  its  way  first  the   southern   and  then  the  northern 
branch,  and  never  swerving  until  it  reaches  the  75th  d^ree  of 
longitude,  up  to  which  point  it  appears  as  if  it  would  force  its  way 
into  the  Oxus  {Jt/hiin)  valley.     Met,  however,  at  this  point  by  the 
great  longitudinal   range  of  the  Bolor,*  it  turns  suddenly  to  the 
south-west,  and  enters  a  transverse  valley,  by  which  it  cuts  through 
the  entire  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  and  issues  from  the  mountains 
upon  the  plain  countiy  of  the  Punjab.     Its  coui-se  from  Acho^  where 
it  leaves  VVestem  Thibet,  to  Attocky  where  it  receives  the  river  of 
Kabul,  is  very  impoifectly  known  ;•  but  it  is  believed  to  pursue, 
with  only  small  windings,  a  uniform  direction  of  south-west  for 
300   or   350  miles,   first  through  the  high  mountains,   and   then 
through  lower  ranges  of  hills.     From  Attock  its  direction  becomes 
S.S.W.  to  Kcda  Bagh*  where  it  bursts  through  the  last  hills — those 
of  the  Jangher  range — and  tliis  course  it  keeps  till  Dera  IsmaeJ  Khan 
(in  lat.  31°  50'),  when  for  two  degrees  it  runs  due  south  along  the 
line  of  the  71st  meiidian,  after  which  it  resumes  its  former  bearings, 
and  runs  S.S.W.  to  its  junction  with  the  Clieuab,  and  then  S.W.  to 
JJadarah.     From  Dadarah  (in  lat.  27°,  long  68°^  the  course  is  once 
more  south  to  beyond  Sehican,  between  whicn  place  and  Tatta — 
where  the  delta  begins— the  stream  bends  two-fifths  of  a  degree  to 
the  east,  passing  by  Hyderabad,  and  then  returning  westward,  till 
at  Tatta  it  once  more  reaches  the  68th  degree  of  longitude.     Five 
miles  below  Ihtta,  and  60  miles  from  the  sea,  the  river  divides  into  two 
great  arms,  which  are  known  as  the  Buggaur  and  the  Sata  branches. 
These  again  subdivide,  and  the  water  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  by  a 
number  of  shallow  channels.     At  the  time  of  the  inundation,  two 
other  arms  east  of  the  Sata  branch,  one  of  which  is  thrown  off 


*  For  the  best  account  of  the  Thibetian  the  Paralasa,  the  Bolor,  and  the  Ural).  See 
Indus,  see  Capt.  Strachey's  paper  in  the  his  Aspects  of  Nature  (vol.  i.  p.  94,  E.  T.) 
23rd  volume  of  the  Geographical  Journal  ^  Sw  Capt.  H.  Strachey's  map  in  the 
(art.  1,  pp.  1-C9).  M»jor  Cunningham,  in  23rd  vol.  of  the  Geographical  Journal,  and 
his  work  on  T,4ukk  (p.  8G),  places  the  **  true  compare  Lieut.  Wood's  niemoir  on  the  Indns 
source  "  of  the  Indus  in  lat.  31°  20',  long,  in  the  third  volume  of  Bumes's  Cabul,  pp. 
80'  30'.  305.  et  se^iq. 

*  Humboldt  divides  the  great  mountain  3  During  this  part  of  its  course  the  Indus 
chains  of  Central  Asia  into  those  "  coinciding  runs  in  a  contracted  bod  betwe«i  mountains, 
with  piirallcls  of  ktitude "  (the  Altai,  the  and  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  rapids  (Geo- 
Thian-shan,  the  Kuenlun,  and  the  Hima-  graph.  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  532  j  Wood's 
laya),   and   those   "  coinciding  nearly  with  Memoir,  p.  307). 

lueridians"  (the  Ghauts,  the  Suleiman  chain, 
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above  Hyderabad,  serve  to  convey  the  supei-fluous  waters  to  the 
eea  through  the  -StV  and  Koree  mouths :  but  for  nine  months  of  the 
year  the  Indus  flows  in  one  stream  to  Tatta.*  The  entire  coui-se  of 
this  great  river  has  been  estimated  at  1960  miles;*  but  this  is  pro- 
bably less  than  the  real  length,  which  may  be  regarded  as  exceeding 
2000  miles.  The  width  of  the  stream  varies  greatly.  At  Tattat  it 
is  only  700  yards  across,  but  at  Hyderabad  it  is  830,  while  between 
Sehwan  and  Bukker  (lat.  27°  40')  it  approaches  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  and  between  Bukker  and  Mittun  Kote  it  considerably  exceeds  a 
mile.'  Further  north,  especially  between  Dera  Ghazee  Khan  and 
Kola  Bagh,  it  seems  to  be  even  broader/  Its  depth  below  Mittun 
Kote  is  never  less  than  15  feet.*  Along  its  whole  course  from  K(da 
Bagh  to  BuMer  the  Indus  continually  throws  out  side  streams,  which 
after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  space  rejoin  the  main  channel.  A  little 
below  Bukker  it  sends  out  the  last  of  these  on  its  right  bank ;  this 
stream  continues  separate  for  a  degree  and  a  half,  and  returns  into 
the  Indus  (after  flowing  through  lake  Manchur)  near  Sehu;an.  The 
river  also  sends  off"  on  its  left  bank  several  important  branches 
which  run  towards  the  sea.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  Narra^ 
which  is  parted  from  the  main  stream  a  little  above  Bukker  (in  lat. 
28°),  and  is  lost  in  the  great  sandy  desert  east  of  Hyderabad ;  the 
Goomee^  which  leaves  the  Indus  at  Muttaree,  and  flowing  b}'  Hyder- 
abad to  the  south-east,  is  consumed  in  irrigation  ;  and  the  Pinjaree^ 
which  branching  ofif  15  or  20  miles  above  Tatta,  proceeds  due 
south,  and  (like  the  Goomee)  disappears  among  gardens  and  rice- 
grounds.  During  the  inundation  water  flows  down  the  old  channels, 
which  in  every  case  may  be  traced  to  the  sea ;  but  except  at  this 
time  the  beds  are  dry  for  50  or  100  miles  of  their  lower  course,  and 
the  streams  in  question  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  per- 
manent rivers.*  The  discharge  of  the  Indus  during  the  wet  season 
reaches  to  the  enormous  amount  of  446,000  cubic  feet  per  second ; 
in  the  dry  season,  however,  it  falls  as  low  as  40,860  feet.' 

The  four  rivers  which,  together  with  the  Indus,  have  given  the 
name  of  Punjab  to  the  tract  between  the  great  sandy  desert  and 
the  mountains  of  Afighanistan,  are  the  Jdum  or  Hydaspes,  the 
Chenab  or  Acesines,  the  Bauee  or  Hydraotes  (/rauo^a),  and  the  Sutlej* 
or  Hyphasis.  Of  these  the  Sutlej  is  the  principal.  It  rises  from 
the  sacred  lakes  of  Manasa  and  Bavanahrada  or  Bavcan  Bhud,*  at  no 


*  Geograpb.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.  128.  It  best  maps  the  river  is  made  broader  a  little 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  geography  of  below  Kala-Bagh,  and  for  a  degree  above 
the  Indus  Delta  is  continually  changing.  In  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  than  in  any  other  part 
1837,   Lieut,   Carless   foimd   the    Btujgaur  of  ita  course. 

branch  completely  sandi-d  up,  and  all  tlie  ^  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  113, 

water  passing  by  the  Sata  (Geogr.  Journ.  •  For   this  whole  account  see  especially 

Tol.  Tiii.   p.    328).      It  is  clear   that  tlie  Bumes's  Memoir  on  the  Indus  in  the  thml 

jKoree  mouth  was  at  one   time  the  main  volume  of  the  Geographical   Journal,  and 

channel  of  the  river.  Wood's  Memoir  in  Bumes's  Cabool,  pp.  305, 

*  By  Mr.  Keith  Johnson  (Physical  Atlas,  et  seqq. 

*  Hydrology,'  No.  6,  p.  14).     Major  Gun-  *  Wood's  Memoir,  p.  306. 

ningham's  estimate  is  1977  miles  (Ladak,  ^  Called  now  more  conomonly  the  Qharra 

p.  90).  (Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  370). 

*  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  pp.  125-35.  >  The  affluence  from  these  lakes  is  said 
7  I  have  not  found  this  stated,  but  in  the  not  to  be  permanent  (Geograph.  Journ.  voL 
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great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  InduFf,  and  runs  at  first 
thix)iigh  a  remarkable  plain,  120  miles  long,  and  in  places  60  broad, 
which  is  elevated  more  than  1 5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 
Through  this  plain  it  pursues  a  north-west  direction  as  far  as  long. 
78°  40',  where  it  receives  an  important  branch  from  the  north,  and 
turning  to  the  south  of  west  finds  its  way  through  the  Himalaya 
range  between. the  32nd  and  31  st  parallels,  and  debouches  upon  the 
plain  (after  passing  Simla)  about  half  way  between  that  place  and 
Loodiana.  It  is  a  stream  of  large  volume  even  in  its  upper  course,* 
and  where  it  falls  into  the  Chenab  is  600  yards  in  width.*  It  is 
here  as  large  as  the  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Jdum^ 
CJienaby  and  Ravee^  but  being  less  swift  than  that  stream  is  regarded 
as  a  tributary,  and  merges  its  name  in  the  appellation  of  Chenab^ 
which  is  borne  by  the  united  waters  till  they  join  the  Indus.'  Of 
the  other  streams  the  Chenab  is  the  largest.  It  rises  on  the  southern 
flank  of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat.  32°  45',  long.  77°  25',  and  has  a  course 
nearly  S.S.E.  to  its  junction  with  the  Sutlej :  it  receives  the  Jehm 
in  lat,  31°  10',"  and  the  Bavee  in  lat.  30°  40',»  and  is  then  500  yards 
wide  and  12  feet  deep.  After  its  jimction  with  the  Sutlej,  the 
augmented  stream  maintains  at  first  pretty  nearly  the  same  width, 
but  is  deeper,  varying  from  15  to  20  feet.*  Afterwards  it  widens, 
and  where  the  junction  with  the  Indus  takes  place  the  Chenab  is 
the  broader,  though  the  Indus  is  the  stream  of  greater  volume.* 

With  the  three  magnificent  oceanic  rivers  now  described — the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Indus — there  are  no  others  in  this 
part  of  Asia  that  will  at  all  bear  comparison.  They  stand  sepa- 
rate and  apart,  the  great  drains  of  the  elevated  region  which  ex- 
tends from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  northern  India.  A  tew,  however, 
among  the  smaller  streams,  which  have  a  marked  geographic  cha- 
racter or  a  special  political  importance,  seem  to  require  description 
before  the  conclusion  of  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

The  Eion  or  ancient  Phasis  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus,' and  was  in  ancient  times  a  river  to  which  peculiar  interest 
attached  from  the  place  which  it  occupied  in  the  commercial  system 
of  those  days.  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  Alexander  found  a 
regular  line  of  traffic  between  India  and  Europe  to  pc^s  from 
Bactra  (Balkh)  down  the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence  up  the 
Kur  and  across  a  small  neck  of  land  to  the  Phasis,  which  it  followed 
to  the  Euxine.*    It  may  be  conjectured  from  the  position  occupied 

xxiii.  p.  39).     If  on  this  account  we  refuse  Burncs's  Cabool). 

to  consider  them  the  true  source  of  the  river,  *  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 

our    choice   will   lie   between    the    Chukar  *  Ibid.  p.  148. 

(White   River),   which  descends   from    the  '  Ibid.  p.  141. 

mountains  on  the  south,  and  the  Ser-Chu  *  Wood's  Memou*,  p.  354. 

(Gold  Kiver).  which  flows  from   the  ridge  »  See  i.  2,  and  104;  ii.  103;  ir.  37,  45, 

sei^mting  lietween  the  Upper  Sutlej  and  the  86 ;    &c     Herodotus  made  the  Phasis  the 

Upper  Indus  (ibid.).  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia  (ir.  45). 

*  Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  jjd.  pp.  62-3.  *  This  interesting  feet  rests  on  very  onez- 

*  Ibid.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  44.  ceptjonable  evidence.  Three  witnesses  who 
«  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  141.  visited  three  different  parts  of  the  route  be- 
7  The  name  Punjab,  which   is  given  in  tween  the  time  of  Alexander  and  the  close  of 

our  maps,  is  unknown  in  the  country  (ibid,     the  Mithridatic  war,  gave  substantially  the 
pp.  141, 142,  and  compare  Wood's  Memoir  in    same  account,  namely,  Aristobulus,  the  com* 
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by  Colchis  in  Grecian  mythic  history,  that  this  ronte  had  been 
pursued  by  the  merchants  from  a  very  remote  era.  It  continued 
to  be  followed  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pompey.*  The  Hion, 
which  thus  served  in  these  times  as  one  of  the  main  arteries  of 
commerce,  rises  from  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Caucasus,  flowing 
from  several  head-springs,  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plored, in  the  country  of  the  Ossetes.  Its  general  direction  is  at 
first  a  very  little  south  of  west,  but  from  about  KutaU  it  flows  nearly 
due  south  until  it  receives  an  important  tributary,  the  Ziroida,  from 
the  east,  when  it  takes  the  direction  of  its  affluent,  and  flows  east 
in  a  very  tortuous  course/  keeping  a  little  above  the  line  of  the 
42nd  parallel,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Black  Sea  at  Poti,  in 
lat.  41°  32',  long.  42°  &.  Its  course,  exclusive  of  meanders,  appears 
to  be  about  170  miles. 

The  Orontes,  or  Nahr-eUAsi  (the  "  Eebel "  stream),  and  the  Litany 
or  river  of  Tyre,  although  unmentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  is  very 
ill  acquainted  with  Syria,  are  features  of  too  much  importance  in 
the  geography  of  that  country  —the  thoroughfare  between  Egypt 
and  the  East — to  be  omitted  from  the  present  review.  The  long 
valley  intervening  between  the  two  mountain-chains  which  gird 
the  Syrian  desert  on  the  west,  rises  gradually  and  gently  to  a  ridge, 
or  cdy  nearly  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,'  upon  which  stand 
the  ruins  of  Baalbek,  the  city  of  Baal  or  the  Sun,  the  Greek  Helio- 
poHs.  North  and  south  of  this  city,  on  the  opposite  slopes  of  the 
col^  rise  the  two  great  streams  of  Syria.  The  Litany  springs  from  a 
small  lake  about  six  miles  south-west  of  the  ruins,  and  flows  south- 
-wards,  or  a  little  west  of  south,  along  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Bika 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  giving  out  on  each  side  canals 
for  irrigation,  while  it  receives  a  number  of  streamlets  and  rills,  and 
pursuing  with  few  meanders  a  course  south-west  by  south  to  the 
narrow  gorge  in  which  the  valley  of  El-Bika  (Coele-Syiia)  ends,  in 
about  33°  27'  north  latitude.  Here  the  Litany  turns  suddenly  to 
the  west,  and  forces  its  way  through  Lebanon  by  a  narrow  and  pre- 
cipitous ravine  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  one  arch ;  after  which  it 
resumes  its  former  direction,  flowing  S.S.W.  for  12  or  13  miles 
before  it  again  bends  westward,  and  passes  with  many  windings' 
through  the  low  coast  tract,  falling  into  the  sea  about  five  mileef 
north  of  Tyre.'    The  Orontes  has  its  rise  on  the  northern  side  of 

panioD  of  Alexander  (ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  742),  8i&  r^v  €rKo\i6riira,  Korc^fu  rpax^s 

Fktrocles,  the  governor  of  the  Caspian  pro-  ical  fiiaios,  ic.r.X. 

vinoes  under  Seleucus  Nicator  (Fr.  7),  and         ^  The  site    of   Baalbek   has  been  bann 

Pompey  the  Great     (See  the  passage  which  metrically  estimated  at  3810,  and  again  at 

Biny  quotes  from  Varro,  H.  N.  yi.  17.)  3729,  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     These 

Aristobulus  was  acquainted  with  Bactria,  observations  give  a  medium  result  of  8769*5 

Patrocles  with  Hyrcania  and  the  Caspian,  feet      (See  the  Geogr.   Journ.   vol.  zviii. 

Pompey  with   the  countries    between    the  p.  87.) 

Caspian  and  the  Euxine.     The  positive  men-         ^  For  farther  particulars,  see  Chesney's 

tion  of  the  Phasis  Brst  occurs  in  the  account  Euphrat   Exped.  vol.  i.  p.  398 ;  Stanley's 

given  of  Pompey's  investigation.  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  398-9 ;    and  0>1. 

*  Varro,  ap.  Plln.  H.  N.  loc.  dt.  Wildenbruch's  article  in  the  Geographical 

*  See  Strab.  xi.  p.  730.     6  *atns  yt^6'  Journal,  vol.  zz.  art  15,  p.  231. 
pais  iKorhy  Ktd  ^KOffi  irtparhs  ytv6fityos 
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the  slope.  Its  most  remote  source  is  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
distant  about  10  miles  from  Baalbek  in  a  north-easterly  directioxL 
This  stream,  called  the  river  of  L^fweh  from  a  village  on  its  banks, 
runs  for  about  15  miles  towards  the  north,  when  it  meets  the  second 
and  main  source  of  the  Orontes,  which  bursts  out  fix)m  the  foot  of 
Lebanon,*  nearly  in  lat  34**  22'.  The  united  stream  then  flows  to 
the  north-east,  and  passing  through  the  Bahr-d-Kades — a  lake  about 
six  miles  long  and  two  broad — approaches  Hems^  which  it  leaves 
upon  its  right  bank.  From  this  point  the  course  of  the  river  is 
northerly  to  near  Hamah^  where,  in  forcing  its  way  through  a 
mountain-barrier  thrown  across  the  valley,  it  makes  a  great  bend  to 
the  east,  and  then  enters  the  rich  pasture  country  of  El-Ohab,  along 
which  it  flows  north-westward  as  far  as  lat.  35°  30',  when  the  north- 
em  direction  is  resumed  and  continued  nearly  to  Jisr-Hadid,  in  lat. 
36°  14'.  The  Orontes,  then,  prevented  from  continuing  its  northern 
course  by  the  great  range  of  Amanus,  suddenly  sweeps  round  to  the 
west  through  the  plain  of  ifmk,  and  after  receiving  from  the  north 
a  large  tributary  called  the  Kara-Su,  the  volume  of  whose  water 
exceeds  its  own,  enters  the  broad  valley  of  Antioch,  doubling  back 
here  upon  itself  and  flowing  to  the  south-west.  After  passing 
Antioch  the  river  pursues  a  tortuous  course  first  between  steep  and 
wooded  hills,  and  then  across  the  maritime  plain  with  a  fall  of  14.3 
feet  per  mile,  and  with  a  large  volume  of  water,  until  it  finally 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Antioch  in  lat.  36°  8'.'  In  this  part  of  its  course 
the  Orontes  has  been  compared  to  the  Wye.*  Its  length  to  the 
source  of  the  river  of  Lebweh,  exclusive  of  the  lesser  meanders,  is 
above  200  miles. 

8.  Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  physical  geography  of 
these  regions,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  briefly  the  question  of 
what  changes  they  may  have  undergone  during  the  historical 
period,  or  at  any  rate  between  the  present  time  and  the  age  of 
Herodotus.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  more  elevated 
distiicts  have  experienced  any  alterations  of  moment ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  some  of  the  lower  countries  changes,  throwing  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  comparative  geographer,  have  occurred, 
and  considerable  diflerence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  them.  The  scenes  of  important  physical  variation  are 
three  chiefly,  viz.,  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  the  lower  or  alluvial 
portirm  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  and  the  desert  country  east  of 
the  Caspian. 

(i.)  It  is  wiih  regard  to  this  last-mentioned  district  that  the  most 
opposite  views  prevail  among  scientific  geographers.     A  long  series 


•  CV)l.    Chesney    says    "  Anti-Lebanoo  "  from  the  foot  of  ADti-Lebanon  to  the  "  great 

(Kuplirat.    Exped.  vol.    i.  p.  394) ;    but  I  source "  «f  tlie  Orontes.     (Geograph.  Jour, 

gather  from  the  paper  of  his  authority,  Mr.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  53.)    See  the  maps  of  Syria  in 

Burcklianit  Barker  (Geogr.  Joum.  vol.  vii.  the  Library  Atlas  of  the  Useful  Knowledge 

pnrti.  pp.  99-100),  that  the  triangular  basin  Society  (maps  84  and  85),  wher«  this  is  the 

of  which  he  speaks  as  the  principal  source  view  taken. 

is  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley.     So         *  See  Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  395-7. 
Mr.  Porter  speaks  of  "  c/vssing  the  plain  *'         •  Stanley,  p.  400. 
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of  writers,'  ending  with  the  illustrious  Baron  Humboldt,*  have 
maintained  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  for  several  ages  after- 
wards, the  Caspian  Sea  extended  itself  very  much  further  tewards 
the  east  than  at  present,  so  as  to  form  one  body  of  water  with  the 
sea  of  Aral,  and  to  cover  great  portions  of  the  modem  deserts  of 
Khiva  and  Kizil-Koum.  Humboldt  believes  that  at  some  period 
subsequent  to  the  Macedonian  conquests,  either  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  evaporation  over  influx,  or  by  diluvial  deposits,  or  pos- 
sibly by  igneous  convulsions,  the  two  seas  were  separated,  the  tract 
of  land  which  now  intervenes  between  them  south  of  the  plateau  of 
Ust-Urt  being  left  dry,  or  thrown  up,  and  the  communication  be- 
tween the  waters  ceasing.  Subsequent  desiccation  is  supposed  to 
have  still  further  contracted  the  area  of  both  seas,  especially  of  the 
Caspian,  which  has  thereby  sunk  100  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Aral,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  still  sinking.  An  indication  of 
the  intermediate  state  of  things,  when  the  separation  of  the  seas  had 
taken  place,  but  a  portion  of  the  channel  which  had  connected 
them  was  still  left,  in  the  shape  of  a  deep  gulf  running  into  the  land 
eastward  from  the  Caspian  between  the  3yth  and  43rd  parallels,  is 
thought  to  be  found  both  in  the  Sinus  Scythicus  of  Mela,^  and  also  in 
the  accounts  of  travellers  in  the  16th  century.*  But  the  best  geo- 
logists are  opposed  to  this  theory,  which  is  certainly  devoid  of  any 
sufficient  historic  basis/  Murchison,  while  he  grants  the  fact  of  an 
original  connexion  not  only  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral,  but 
also  between  those  inland  waters  and  the  existing  Sea  of  Azof  and 
Euxine,  regards  the  geological  phenomena  as  indicating  a  different 
order  of  events  from  that  suggested  by  Humboldt,  and  assigns  the 
whole  series  of  changes  by  which  the  existing  geography  was  pro- 
duced to  a  pferiod  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man.*    According  to 

*  As  Pallas  (Voyages  M^rulionaux,  vol.  ii.  wajrs  a  inost  insecare  basis  for  geography, 
p.  ^38,  French  Tr.) ;  De  Lamnlle  (Geogra-  They  may  all  be  traced  to  incorrect  infomia- 
phie  Physique  de  la  Mer  Noire,  ch.  27) ;  tion  obtained  at  the  time  of  Aleiander's  con- 
Kephalides  (De  Historia  Caspii  Maris,  pp.  quests,  during  the  hurried  marches  and  coun- 
158, et  seqq.) ;  Bredow  (Geogrsphite  et  Ura-  termarches  which  he  made  in  the  Transoxi- 
nologise  Herodot.  Spec.  p.  xxviii.);  and  Klnp-  anian  provinces.  It  was  then,  apparently, 
roth  (quoted  by  Humboldt,  Asie  Gentrale,  that  the  idea  arose  of  the  Caspian  communi* 
voL  ii.  pp.  250^259).  eating  by  a  long  strait  with  the  Northern 

*  See  his  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  pp.  296, 297.  Ocean,  another  proof  of  how  little  the  Greeks 

*  De  Sit.  Orb.  iii.  5.  really  knew  of  the  country.     Against  the 

*  See  Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  rol.ii.  p.  evidence  of  the  Alexandrine  writers  may  be 
274.  set,  1.  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  to  th« 

'  It  is  true  that  the  ancient  writers  appear  proportionate  length  and  breadth  of  the  Oss- 

generally  ignorant  of  the  separate  existence  of  pian  (i.  203,  and  see  note  ^  ad  loc.),  which 

the  Sea  ot*  Aral,   and  make   the   Jaxartes  (X)rre8ponds  with  its  present  shape;    2.  his 

(Sffhun)  fJEdl  into  the  Caspian,  no  less  than  the  mention  of  the  swamps  into  which  the  Mas- 

Ozus  {Jyhun).     (See  EratoHth.  ap.  Strab.  xi.  sagetic  Araxes  fell  by  several  mouths  (i.  202), 

p.  739 ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  743 ;  Arrian.  l-jcp.  Alex,  which  seems  a  reference  to  the  Aral  (<f.  Hum- 

iiL  30;     Pom.  Mel.  iii.  5;   Ptolem.  vi.  14.)  boldt's  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  269);  and, 

Ptolemy  also  seems  certainly  to  have  regarded  3.  the  notice  in  Ptolemy  of  a  PcUus  Oxitma 

thelengthoftheCnspianas  from  east  to  west,  {Kifuni  *fl{ioj^.  Geograph.  vi.  12),  repre- 

which  it  would  be  if  it  included  the  Aral,  sented  as  formed  by  a  tributary  stream,  but 

(See  Kustath.  ad  l>iony8.  Perieg.  718.)     But  which  from  its  name  should  indicate  a  lake 

these  testimonies  are  of  no  great  weight,  since  into  tchich  the  0xu8  fell, 
they  do  not  proceed  from  actual  observation,         *  See  the  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  pp* 

hat  from  the  reports  of  ignorant  natives,  al-  lxziii.-iT. 
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him  there  was  once  a  shallow  mediterranean  sea  of  brackish  water, 
neparated  entirely  from  the  existing  Mediterranean,  and  extending 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  branch  from  the  Bolor  npon  the 
east  to  the  European  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  upon  the  west.  From 
the  bed  of  this  sea  was  first  thrown  up  towards  the  east  a  tract  of 
land  including  the  plateau  of  Ust-Urt*  by  which  the  separation  of 
the  Aral  and  the  Caspian  was  effected.  Subsequently,  another  ele- 
vation of  surface  took  place  towards  the  west,  die  tract  north  of  the 
Caucasus  being  raised  by  volcanic  agency,  and  the  Caspian  thereby 
separated  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  All  this  was 
done  iu  the  period  which  geologists  call  tertiary — the  latest  of  the 
geological  times,  but  one  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of 
history.  In  default  of  any  clear  historical  data  on  which  to  rest  the 
late  occurrence  of  the  changes,  whereby  the  Caspian  and  Aral  took 
their  present  forms,  it  seems  best  to  defer  to  the  authority  of  geo- 
logy, and  to  regard  the  separation  as  having  been  effected  in  ante- 
historic  times.  It  is  still  a  question,  however,  whether  desiccation 
has  not  continued  subsequently,  and  indeed  whether  it  is  not  still 
proceeding.*  Humboldt  has  shown  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that,  so  late  as  the  16th  century,  a  deep  bay  indented  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Caspian,*  whereof  the  existing  gulf  of  Kuli  Derya  is  a 
remnant,  and  sees  in  this  bay  the  Sinus  Srythicus  of  Mela.  His  view 
here  aj)pears  to  have  a  historic  foundation,  and  may  therefore  be 
accepted  though  we  disbelieve  the  theoiy  of  which  in  his  system  it 
forms  a  part.  But  if  desiccation  has  taken  place  on  one  side  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  it  must  have  proceeded  equally,  though  perhaps  not 
with  such  palpable  effects,  in  every  other  part.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  the  Caspian  is  now  somewhat  smaller  than  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus ;  that  the  rich  flats  of  Ghilan  and  Mazen- 
dei-an,  as  well  as  the  steppes  of  Astrakan,  and  the  desei-ts  of  Kha- 
resm  and  Khiva,  have  advanced,  and  that,  in  particular,  on  the 
east  coast  a  gulf  has  almost  disappeared  which  in  his  day  occupied 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Khiva  salt-tract 

Impoii:ant  changes  seem  also  to  have  taken  place  on  this  side  of 
the  Caspian  in  the  courses  of  the  principal  rivers.  ITie  Jyhun  or 
Oxus,  which  at  the  present  time  pours  ih^  whole  of  its  waters  into 
the  sea  of  Aral,  may  probably,  when  Herodotus  wrote,  have  flowed 
entirely  into  the  Caspian.  Not  only  is  this  the  unanimous  declara- 
tion of  ancient  writers,'  but  they  add  a  corroborative  circumstance 
of  gieat  weight,  which  at  least  proves  that  the  Oxus  communicated 
with  that  sea ;  namely,  that  the  regular  course  of  the  trade  between 
India  and  Europe  was  through  Bactra  (Balkh),  down  the  Oxus  into 


•  Portions  of  this  plateau  ai*e  700  feet  above  vol.  li  v.  p.  Lndi.) 

the  level  of  the  Caspian  (Geograph.  Journ.  '  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

1.  8-c.).  '  As  of  Aristobulus,   the  companioQ  of 

*  The  Sea  of  Aral,  it  must  be  remembered,  Alexander  (ap.  Strab.  ri.  p.  742),  of  Ermto- 
is  neai  ly  on  a  level  with  the  Euxine,  while  the  sthenes  (ibid.  p.  739),  of  Strabo  (ibid.  p.  743), 
Caspian  is  above  100  feet  below  it.  This  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  17),  of  Arrian  (Exped! 
certainly  looks  like  desiccation.  M.  Hqmmaire  Alex.  iii.  29),  of  Dionysius  Periegetes  (1.  748), 
de  Hell  believed  that  the  process  was  going  on  of  Mela  (De  Sit,  Orb,  iiL  5),  and  of  Ptolemy 
rapidly.    (h'eethenddressofSir  R.  Murchison  (Geograph.  vi.  14). 

in  the  Journal  of  the  Geogiaphical  Society, 
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the  Caspian^  and  thence  by  the  Kur  (Cyrus)  and  Rion  (Phasis)  to  the 
Enxine.^  The  early  Arabian  geographers,  however,  who  were 
natives  of  this  region,  speak  of  the  Oxus  as  in  their  day  falling  into 
the  Sea  of  Aral ;  and  this  course  it  appears  to  have  followed  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  Aral  channel  was 
choked  up,  and  the  stream  once  more  flowed  into  the  Caspian.  An 
Arabian  author  writing  at  Herat  a.d.  1438,  observes — **  It  is  re- 
corded in  all  the  ancient  books  that  from  that  point  (the  frontiers  of 
Eharezm)  the  river  Jyhun  flows  on  and  disembogues  into  the  Sea  of 
Eharezm  (the  Aral  lake) ;  but  at  the  present  day  the  passage  into 
the  sea  has  been  choked  up,  and  the  river  has  made  for  itself  a  fresh 
channel,  which  conducts  it  into  the  Deria-A-Khizr  (the  Caspian  Sea)."  * 
A  century  later  the  traveller  Jenkinson  found  the  water  passing  by 
the  Aral  channel.*  It  appears  that  the  Oxus  had  previously  for 
some  considerable  time  bifurcated  near  Khiva,  and  had  divided 
its  waters  between  the  two  seas,  but  after  a  while  the  western  chan- 
nel had  dried  up,  and  that  condition  of  the  river  was  produced 
which  continues  to  the  present  day.'  Traces  of  the  channel  by 
which  water  was  formerly  conveyed  to  the  Caspian  still  remain ;  • 
they  show  that  the  general  course  of  the  stream  from  the  point 
where  it  left  the  present  river  was  south-east,  and  that  it  flowed 
towards  the  gulf  of  Kxdi  Derya.  The  Syhun  or  Jaxartes  is  also  liable 
to  frequent  fluctuations  in  its  course  from  the  point  where  it  enters 
upon  the  plain,  as  is  shown  by  the  many  remains  of  ancient  river- 
channels  in  the  desert  of  Kizil-Koum.*  It  can  scarcely;  however,  at 
any  time  have  reached  the  Caspian,  unless  through  the  Oxus,  into 
which  it  may  perhaps  have  once  sent  a  branch.  This  is  possibly 
the  origin  of  that  confusion  between  the  two  streams,  which  is 
observable  in  Herodotus.^ 

(ii.)  The  valley  of  the  Indus  and  its  affluents  is  liable  to  per- 
petual change  from  the  vast  diluvial  deposits  which  the  various 
streams  bring  down,  whereby  the  level  of  the  plain  is  being  con- 
tinually varied,  and  the  rivers  are  thrown  into  fresh  courses. 
These  changes  are  most  frequent  and  most  striking  in  the  two  ends 
of  the  valley,  the  Punjab  and  the  delta  or  district  of  Hyderabad. 
In  the  Punjab  the  channels  of  the  five  great  streams  experience 
perpetual  small  alterations,  which  in  a  long  term  of  years  would 
'  remodel  all  the  features  of  the  country  ;*  while  occasionally  it 
would  seem  that  great  changes  have  suddenly  occurred,  rivers 
having  deserted  altogether  their  former  beds,  and  taken  entirely 
new  directions.  This  is  most  remarkably  the  case  with  the  Beeas,  a 
tributary  of  the  Suile)\  whose  ancient  channel  may  be  traced  from 
the  vicinity  of  Hurrekee  to  a  point  a  few  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Chenab,  running  at  an  average  distance  of  20  or  25  miles 

*  Compare  Stnb.  xi.  p.  742  with  PUn.  H.         ^  Asie  Gentrale,  ii.  pp.  296,  297. 

K.  vi-  17  ;  and  see  above,  note  *,  page  460.  •  See  Meyendorfs  Voyage  k  Bokhara,  pp. 

*  This  passage  is  taken  from  a  valuable     239-41. 

AnUc  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Sir  H.  Raw-        *  Ibid.  pp.  61-64,  &c. 
linfOQ.    The  £ftct  recorded  has  been  hitherto        ^  See  note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  202. 
unknown.  '  See  Geograph.  Jomrn.  vol.  x.  p.  530, 

*  See  Jenkinson's  Traveb;  quoted  by  Hum-  where  it  is  noted  that  Lieut.  Wood  ascribes 
lioldi  in  his  Asie  Centrala  ^vol.  iL  pp.  228,  to  this  cause  the  disappearance  of  the  altars  of 
229).  Almandar  (Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  v.  29). 
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north  of  the  present  channel  of  the  Sntlej.*  The  Indus  itself  also, 
in  the  middle  part  of  its  course,  had  once  a  position  40  or  50  miles 
more  to  the  east  than  at  present,  skirting  what  is  now  the  Great 
Sandy  Desert/  Towards  the  south  still  more  violent  and  exten- 
sive changes  seem  to  have  taken  place.  The  Indus  brings  down 
annually  to  the  sea  more  than  10,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  mud.* 
This  enormous  mass,  which  descends  chiefly  in  the  flood-time,  is 
precipitated  about  the  mouths  of  the  stream,  and  tends  to  produce 
the  most  extraordinary  changes.  The  apex  of  the  delta  shifts, 
former  principal  channels  are  silted  up,  minor  channels  become  the 
main  ones,  or  entirely  new  channels,  often  crossing  the  old  courses, 
are  formed  ;  ships  are  embedded,  villages  washed  away,  and  all  the 
former  features  of  the  country  obliterated.*  Amid  these  fluctua- 
tions may  be  traced  a  general  tendency  towards  a  contraction  of 
the  delta,  and  a  descent  of  its  apex,  the  consequence  probably  of 
that  gradual  elevation  of  the  soil  which  an  annual  inundation  can- 
not fail  to  effect. 

(iii.)  In  the  Mesopotamian  valley  the  important  changes  are 
confined  to  the  lower  or  alluvial  portion  of  the  plain,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  conmiencing  a  little  below  the  35th  parallel.'  Fit>m 
Jekrit  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  above  400  miles,  the  whole  country 
is  without  a  hill ;  and  throughout  this  flat  the  river-courses  have 
been  subject  to  frequent  variations,  partly  natural,  partly  caused 
by  the  niunerous  artificial  cuttings  made  at  various  times  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation.  It  appears  that  anciently  the  Euphrates, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Karun,  all  emptied  themselves  into  the  Per- 
sian gulf  by  distinct  channels.'  The  three  great  streams  have 
now  converged,  perhaps  through  the  growth  of  the  alluvium,*  which 
must  have  filled  up  to  a  considerable  extent  the  inner  recess 
of  the  original  Persian  gulf,  or  possibly  by  mere  alterations  of 
course,  artificial  or  natural.^*  The  Euphrates  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  been  lost  in  marshes,  or  consumed  in  irrigation,  and  to  have 
obtained  no  outlet  to  the  sea.*  It  also  divided  itself  anciently  into 
a  number  of  branches  which  ran  across  to  the  Tigris,*  or  reunited 


*  Chesney,  Euph.  Exp.  vol.  ii.  p.  370.  •  See  a  paper  by  Sir  H.  RawlinsoQ  in  the 

*  The  fiuiioas  city  of  Brahinanabad,  where  Journal  of  the  Geograi^.  Society,  toL  zxriL 
excavations  have  been  recently  made,  ia  si-  pp.  18(3,  ^  aeqq» 

tuated  on  the  old  river  course.  ^^  The  channel  by  which  the  Kcunm  now 

*  ^^ee  Geogr.  Joum.  vol.  viii.  p.  356.    The  flows  into  the  Bah-a-Mishir  is  artificial  (sn- 
cxact  estimate  is  10,503,587,000  cubic  feet,  pra,  p.  457);  but  the  channel  by  which  the 

^  iSee  Giesney,  vol.  ii.  pp.  373,  374,  and  Euphrates  joins  the  Tigris  seems  to  be  a  mi- 

compare  Oeograph.  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  348,  tural  one. 

and  vol.  i.  p.  530.  *  Compare  Arrian  (Exped.  AJex.  vii.  7, 

^  The  Euphrates  enters  upon  the  alluvium  o0ro»v  is  oh  iroXh  vbtop  6  Eif^ftdnis  re- 

a  little  below  Hit.  in  latitude  33°  40'  (Ches-  Xevrwi^,  «cal  Ttyayt&Sris  is  rovrOf  olhms 

.  ney,  vol.  i.  p.  54) ;  but  the  Tigris  comes  upon  iwofra^frai),  and  Pliny,  describing  the  state 

it  earlier,  viz.  at  Tekrit  (Layard's  Nineveh  of  things  in  his  own  day  (vi.  27,  •♦sed  loogo 

and  Babylon,  p.  240  and  p.  469),  in  lat  tempore  Euphratem  praeclusere  Ordieni«  ei 

34^  35'.  aocola;  agros  rigantes,  nee  nisi  per  Tigrin  <fe- 

*  For  the  separation  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu-  fertur  in  mare  "  ). 

phrates.  compare  Herod,  i.  185,  vi.  20 ;  Strab.  «  Arrian  (1.  s.  c),  Strab.  xv.  p.  1033,  &c. 

xi.  pp.  758-9 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xi.  27.     For  the  Some  of  these  channels  were  artificial,  others 

distinct  channel  of  the  A'twvm  (Eulseus)  to  the  natural.     Of  the  former  kind  were,  1.  the 

■ea,  see  Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  vii.  7).  original  "  rvyal  river,"  the  Ar  MalcKa  of 
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-with  the  main  stream,*  most  of  which  are  now  diy.  The  Tigris, 
which  flows  at  a  lower  level,  and  in  a  deeper  hed,*  has  probahly 
varied  less  in  its  course,  hut  the  tributaries  which  reach  the  Tigris 
&om  Mount  Zagros  have  undergone  many  and  great  changes,*  through 
causes  analogous  to  those  which  have  affected  the  Euphrates.  The 
comparative  geography  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  ih  consequence  of 
the  variations  in  the  streams,  is  rendered  one  of  the  most  intricate 
and  difficult  subjects  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  scholar. 
9.  The  political  geography  of  Western  Asia  in  the  times  treated 
by  Herodotus,  conforms  itself  in  a  great  measure  to  the  physical 
features  of  the  region.  The  great  fertile  tract  at  the  foot  of  the 
Zagros  range,  abundantly  watered  by  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  rivers  descending  from  Zagros,  and  enclosed  by  the  Arabian 
and  Syrian  deserts  upon  the  west,  the  Armenian  mountains  upon 
the  north,  and  Zagros  upon  the  east,  was  divided  from  very  ancient 
times  into  three  principal  countries,  all  nearly  equally  favoured 
by  nature,  and  each  in  its  turn  the  seat  of  a  powoiful  monarchy : 
— Assyria,  Susiana,  and  Babylonia.  The  highlands  overlooking 
this  region  upon  the  east  and  north,  being  occupied  by  three  prin- 
cipal races,  were  likewise  regarded  as  forming  three  great  countries  : 
— Armenia,  Media,  and  Persia.  West  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain, 
intervening  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean,  were,  first,  a  portion 
of  Arabia,  and  then  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine.  Further  off, 
both  on  the  north  and  on  the  east,  were  numerous  petty  tribes,  the 
exact  position  of  which  it  is  often  not  easy  to  fix,  and  concerning 
•which  it  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  details  in  the  present  essay. 
They  will  necessarily  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we  inquire 

Bcrosns  (Armacales  of  Abydenus,  Frs.  8  and  considerable  length. — [H.  C.  R.] 

9 ;  Armalchar  of  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  26 ;  ficuri-  *  Three  such  streams  were  thrown  off  to 

^ijic^  8uipv(  of  Polybius,  v.  51 ;   Narmacha  the  right  between  a  point  a  little  above  Mosaib 

of  Isidore),  which  left  the  Euphrates  at  Peri-  and  Babylon,  which  all  entered  the  great 

aabor  or  Anbar,  and  followed  the  line  of  the  marshes  (Sea  of  Nedjef),  whence  the  water 

modem  SaAlawiyeh  canal,  passing  by  Akker-  flowed  in  part  to  the  sea,  in  part  back  to  the 

kuf,  the  Arderioca  of  Herodotus  (i.  185),  and  Euphrates  by  a  channel  which  entered  it  near 

entering  the  Tigris  below  Baghdad;  2.  the  Sanunoah.-^IH. C. R.] 

Nahr  Jfalcha  of  the  Arabs,  which  branched  *  The  description  of  Arrian  is  very  exact: — 

from  the  rirer  at  Ridhivaniyeh,  and  ran  across  i  fi^v  Tiyp^s  iro\6  re  raaruyArtpos  ft4ttv 

to  the   site  of  Seleucia;  and,  3.  the  Nahr  rod  Eh^pdroVy  h^pvxds   re   iroXA^    ^jc 

JCutha^  which,  starting  from  the  Euphrates  rov  Eh^pdrov  4s  ahrhu  B4xfr€u,  Koi  iroA- 

aboat  12  miles  above  Mosatb  (the  ancient  Kohs   AWovs  xorofiohs   irapaKafiiifVy    ical 

JSippara),  passed  through  Kutha,  and  fell  into  i^  ahr&v  av{i}0€U,  ia^KKti  is  rhv  Tidy- 

the  Tigris  20  miles  belcAir  Seleucia.     Of  the  rov  rhv  TltpaiKhv  fi4yas  re  koI  oudafxov 

latter  kind  was  the  stream  called  by  Ptolemy  iiafiarhs  fsrt  4wl  r^v  ^ir/SoX^v,  Ka$6rt  ob 

Ha-arsea,  which  branched  from  the  main  river  KaTavaKiaK^rcu  ainov  oMv  4s  r^v  x^P^' 

above  Babylon,  and  ran  across  to  Apamea  '^Eerri  yhp  fiertofporipa  ^  rairri  7^  rod 

(now  Naamaniyeh)  on  the  Tigris  which  city  tZoeros  .  .  .  .  'O   84    El^pdri\s    iA$r4wp6s 

it  divided  into  two  portions.     This  branch  re  |5c<,  ica2  Itroxfi^Vf  ifiivraxov  rp  7^,  koI 

aoay  be  distinctly  traced,  passing  north  of  the  9u&pvx4s  rt  iroAAol  &t'  ahrov  wtiroirivraiy 

great  monnd  of  Babylon,  and  circling  round  k.  r.  K.  (vii.  7). 

the  walls  of  the  inner  enceinte ;  it  runs  to-  *  The  Choaspes  (KerhhaJi)  bifurcated  above 

wards  Hymar,  and  is  the  Zab  of  the  geogra-  Susa :  the  right  arm  kept  Uie  name  of  Cho- 

pbers,  and  the  modern  Nil  canal.     Various  asjies,  and  fell  into  the  Cbaldsan  lake  or  great 

other  natural  branches  left  the  Euphrates  swamp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  in  lat. 

towards  the  west  or  right     To  exhaust  the  31^  to  32^ ;  the  left  arm  was  called  the 

•ubject  of  the  comparative  hydrography  of  this  Eulaeus,  and  flowing  to  the  south-east,  joined 

diatrict  would  require  a  separate  essay  of  the  Karun  (Pasitigris)  at  Ahwaz. — [H.C.R.] 

2  H  2 
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into  the  extent  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Darius  and  Xerxes ; 
at  present  we  are  concerned  only  with  Mesopotamia  and  the  regions 
immediately  adjacent. 

In  treating  of  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  the  countries  above 
mentioned,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  be  very  exact  and  precise, 
since  the  boundcbries  themselves  were  to  some  extent  fluctuating, 
and  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  had  of  them  was  scanty  and 
fJEu:  from  accurate.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  in  a  very 
general  way  the  relative  position  of  the  several  countries  with 
respect  to  one  another, — ^to  mark  their  natural  or  usual  limits, — 
and  to  give  some  account  of  the  districts  into  which  they  were 
occasionally  divided. 

(i.)  Of  the  three  great  countries  which  occupied  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  plain,  Assyria  was  the  northernmost  It  commenced  imme- 
diately below  the  Armenian  moimtains,  and  extended,  chiefly  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Baghdad.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  on  the  east  by  Media,  on 
the  south  by  Susiana  and  Babylonia,  on  the  west  by  the  tract 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Mesopotamia  Proper.*  This  name  was 
applied  to  the  region  lying  directly  south  of  Taurus  in  the  remark- 
able bend  of  the  Upper  Euphrates,  where  its  distance  from  the 
Tigris  is  the  greatest.  It  may  be  considered  to  have  extended  as 
far  as  the  land  was  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  its  affluents,  the 
Tigris  waters  being  reckoned  to  Assyria.^  According  to  this  view 
of  the  natural  limits  of  Assyiia,  it  would  have  been  comprised  be- 
tween latitude  37''  30'  and  33"*  30',  and  between  longitude  42""  and  45°. 
It  was  thus  about  280  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  rather 
more  than  150  broad  from  east  to  west:  it  may  have  contained 
about  35,000  square  miles,  which  would  make  its  size  a  little 
exceed  that  of  Ireland  or  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 

Assyria  was  divided  into  a  number  of  districts,  called  generally 
after  important  towns,  as  Calacine,  or  the  district  of  Calah,  Arbe- 
litis,  or  the  district  of  Arbela,  Sittacene,  or  the  district  of  Sittac^, 
&c,*  But  the  most  celebrated  district  of  all  was  Adiaben^,  not 
called  from  a  town,  but  probably  from  the  Zab  rivers,*  between 
which  it  lay.  This  tract  was  the  richest  and  most  fertile  portion 
of  Assyria;  and  its  pre-eminence  was  such  that  the  nalne,  Adia- 
ben6,  was  sometimes  taken  to  signify  the  entire  country,  a  use 

*  Mesopotamia  Proper  is  very  distinctly  Alex.  iii.  7);  but  the  thorooghly  Assyrian 

indicated  by  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  ▼.  18).    He  ruins   at   KUeh'Sherghat^  Abu-fChamefra, 

regards  it  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  and  7V/-^r?naA (see Layard.Mineveh, parti. 

chMXk  of  Taurus,  on  the  west  by  the  Eu-  ch.  xii. ;  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  241,243] 

pbrates,  on  the  east  by  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  prove  the  Assyrian  occupation  to  have  ex- 

south    by  the    Euphrates   and  Babylonia,  tended  to  the  west  of  the  river.   Pliny  says, 

Strabo*s  view  appears  to  be  similar,  but  it  is  '*  Mesopotamia  to^a  Assyriorum  ftut**  (vi.  26). 

far  less  distinctly  expressed  (xvi.  p.  1059).  ^  Ptolemy  enumeratt's  e'ght  such  districts. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Herodotus  nor  viz.,  Arrapachitis,  AdiabSne,  the  Garamsean 

Xenophon  use  the  word.     Xenophon  extends  country,  Apolloniatis,  Arbelitis,  the  country 

Syria  across  the  Euphrates  (Anab.  l.  iv.  19).  of   the  Sambatae,   Calacind,   and  Sittacene 

Polybius  2nd  Pliny  give  a  very  wide  sense  to  fvi.  1).    Strabo  gives  a  still  larger  number 

the  term  Mesopotamia.  (xvi.  ad  init.). 

^  Some  authorities  bound  Assyria  by  the  'See  Anunian.  MarceU.  xxiii.  20. 
Tigris  (Ptolem.  Geogr.  vi  1 1  Arrian.  Exp. 
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which  is  perhaps  not  confined  to  profane  authors.'  The  eastern 
portion  of  Assyria  seems  to  be  included  in  the  MatiSne  of  Herodotus, 
who  makes  the  Bojal  Bead  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  which  doubtless 
skirted  the  plain,  pass  from  Armenia  into  Susiana,  through  the 
country  of  the  Matienians.* 

(ii.)  South  of  Assyria,  and  parallel  to  one  another,  occupying 
respectively  the  eastern  and  the  western  portions  of  the  plain,  were 
the  two  countries  of  Susiana  and  Babylonia.  Susiana,  tne  Elam  of 
Scripture,'  and  the  Cissia  of  Herodotus,*  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Assyria,  on  the  east  by  the  Zagros  mountains  and  the  river  Tab 
(Oroatis),  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Tigris.*  It  was  thus  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  strip  intervening 
between  the  moimtains  and  the  river,  reaching  probably  from  about 
Zangawan  or  Sirwan  in  Mah  iSabadan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tab  or 
Hindt/an,  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles.  In  width  it  varied  from 
150  to  50  miles,  averaging  perhaps  90,  which  would  make  its  size 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  Assyria.  Its  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
been  partly  Elymeeans  (Elamites),  partly  Cissians  or  Cossseans 
(Cuflhites),  the  Elymaeans  occupying  both  the  coast  tract  and  the 
hill  country  towards  Persia.'  The  capital,  Susa,  whence  the  pro- 
vince derived  its  later  name,  was  situated  between  the  two  arms  of 
the  Kerkhah  (Choaspes),  in  lat.  32**  nearly.  Its  position  was  very 
central ;  from  the  Tigris  it  was  distant  about  60  miles ;  from  the 
foot  of  the  great  range  of  Zagros  about  50 ;  to  the  south-eastern 
frontier,  the  Tab,  was  about  1 50  miles ;  to  Sirwan,  at  the  north- 
western extremity,  was  the  same  distance. 

(iii.)  West  of  Susiana,  and  south  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia, 
lay  Babylonia,  which  comprised  the  whole  tract  between  the  two 
great  rivers  below  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  and  about  Samaiirah  or 
Tekrit  on  the  Tigris,  as  well  as  an  important  strip  of  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  watered  from  it  by  numerous 
canals  and  river-courses.'    Its  sea-coast  extended  from  the  mouth 


i  See  Plin.  N.  H.  v.  12:  "Adiabene,  759,  762,  &c;  xvi.  p.  1056).  Ptolemy's 
AsijTia  ante  dicta,*'  and  compare  Naham  EljmseanB  are  upon  the  coast,  and  the  respon 
ii.  7 :  "  And  Hozzab  (3-Vn)  shall  be  canned  above  them  is  Cissia  (Geograph.  vi.  3).  Pro- 
away  captive;"  where,  however,  it  is  very  l»Wy  there  were  Elym«»ns  in  both  situ- 
doubtful  if  a-Vn  is  a  proper  name.  anions  (compare  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  26  and  27). 

»  Herod.  t:'52.     The  Matieni,  however,  /^^\ff .t"^  "^T"^ ^f ^t !^/^^^^ 

%,«  generaUy  regarded,  both  by  Herodotui  ^^^'^  ^^'^Z  **'^^!J       fTh?L5?»^'^r 

and  SUier  write^as  inhabitants^f  the  hills  ^^^"^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.J'^*  ^^  ^J" 

(Henxl.  i.   189,  202;   Strab.  xi.  pp.  748,  '^^'''Y\  \!^T  K    ♦'      n  V^  ^ 

VeO,  &c ;  Dion^.  Perieg.  1.  1003).^*^    ,  alluvial  vaUey  of  the  Luphrates  on  the  west 

3  It  hai  been  Lual  to  regard  Elam  (D^^lh  ^roughout  ite  whole  ertent,  a^  fellmg  mto 

^  Penia,  but  this  is  a  mistake.     Elam  is  ^^^  ^0  miles  west  of  the  Shat^l-Arab. 

the  Scriptural  name  of  the  province  whereof  xi,jg  gtroam  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Kereh 

^uaa  is  the  capital  (see  Dan.  viii.  2,  and  g^,^gf^^  ^^  ^anal   o[  SaUeh,  and  is  ascribed 

f»mp.  Ezra  iv.  9,  where  the  Elamites  are  ^y  them  to  a  wife  of  NebuchadneMar.     It  is 

Qoapifid  with  the  Susanchites),  and  is  repre-  doubtful,   however,  whether  the  work    is 

aented  by  the  Elymais  of  the  geographers.  ^^„  ^han  the  time  of  Shapur.     Another 

*  Herod,  iii.  91 ;  v.  49,  52,  &c  important  cutUng,  the  Pfcllaoopas,  or  Palga 

*  See  Ptolem.  Geograph.  vi.  3,  and  com-  ,     ^  ^      ^           ,r ,       »Li^v 
pare  Strab.  xv.  p.  1031.  ^pa,  •*.«.,  canal  of  Opa  (comp.  Heb.     iJB), 

*  Strabo  plaow  the  Elymieans  in  the  left  the  Euphrates  nearly  at  Sippara(lfo8^), 
Zagros  mountains  towards  Media  (xL  pp.  and  ran  into  a  great  lake  in  the  neghbonr* 
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of  the  Tigris  to  the  island  of  Bubian ;  from  which  point  it  was 
bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia.'  Its 
length  may  be  reckoned  at  six  degrees  (more  than  400  miles)  along 
the  course  of  the  rivers;  its  average  breadth  approached  100  miles. 
It  was  thus  somewhat  larger  than  either  Susiana  or  Assyria. 

The  southern  portion  of  Babylonia,  bordering  on  Arabia  and 
on  the  Persian  gulf,  was  known  in  all  times  by  the  special  name  of 
Chaldeea.*  This  was  the  earliest  seat  of  Babylonian  power,  and 
here  were  the  primitive  capitals  of  Hur  or  Ur  (the  modem  Mug* 
heir\  Erech  (the  'Opxori  of  the  Greeks,  now  Warhd)^  and  Larsa 
(Ellasar  of  Genesis,  and  the  Greek  ti^apdytav  or  Aapiaaa^  now  iSen' 
kereh).  Upper  Babylonia  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  districts, 
which  were  known  respectively  as  Auranitis  and  Amordacia.*  Of 
these,  Auranitis  seems  to  have  been  the  more  northern ;  Amor- 
dacia  being  the  coimtry  about  the  great  marshes  into  which  the 
Euphrates  ran. 

(iv.)  To  these  three  principal  countries  of  the  plain  must  he 
added  a  fourth,  which  has  some  right  to  be  regarded  as  distinct ; 
viz.,  Mesopotamia,  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  the  Jews,  a  country  which 
was  not  subject  to  the  early  Assyrian  kings,  and  which,  though 
reckoned  to  Assyria  about  the  time  of  Herodotus,  was  both  at  an 
earlier  and  a  later  date  considered  to  be  a  separate  region.*  The 
boundaries  of  this  region  were  the  mountain-chain  called  Masius, 
upon  the  north ;  the  Euphrates  upon  the  west ;  Assyria  upon  the 
east ;  Babylonia,  and  in  part  Arabia,  upon  the  south.    The  northern 


hood  of  Borsippa  {Birs-i-Nimrud),  whence  xxv.  18 ;  1  Chron.  v.  26,  xix.  6.)     The  po- 

ihe  lands  south-west  of  Babylon  were  irri-  sition  of  the  one  is  marked  by  the  dty  Haran 

gated.     In  Alexander's  time,  through  neglect  (Gen.  xziv.  10,xzvii.  43),  of  the  other  by  its 

of  the  mouth  of  this  canal,  which  required  being  the  country  towards  which  the  Tigris 

carefiil  watching,  as  the  Euphrates  has  a  ran  eastward  (Gen.  ii.  14,  marginal  transla- 

tendency  to  run  ofi'  to  the  south,  almost  all  tion).     Aram-Naharaim  is  nearer  to  Judm, 

the  water  of  the  Euphrates  passed  by  it,  and  and  the  Jews  come  in  contact  with  it  kwg 

found  its  way  to  the  sea  through  a  series  of  before  they  come  in  contact  with  Assyria, 

marshes  (Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  vii.  21).    This  (See  Judges  iii.  8-10;    1   Chron.  ▼.   26; 

canal  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Nahr  Abba  2  Kings  xv.  19,  &c)     In  Herodotus,  as  has 

(query,  Nahr  Opa  ?),  and  is  regarded   by  been  lUready  observed,  there  is  no  noeotion  of 

them  as  the  oldest  in  the  country.     It  was  Mesopotamia ;    and  the  only  question  that 

probably  made  or  re-opened  by  Nebuchad-  can  be  raised  is  whether  he  included  the  tnci 

nezzar. — [U.  C.  R.]  so  called  in  Assyria  or  in  Syria.     A  carefhl 

^  See  Ptolem.  Geograph.  v.  20.  comparison  of  all  the  passages  bearing  on  the 

'  See  the  inscripti(ms  passim^  and  com-  subject  leads  me  to  the  former  oonclusion. 

pare  Strab.  xv-i.  p.  1050 ;  Ptolem.  1.  s.  c.  Xenophon,  however,  in  Anab.  I.  iv,  19,  cer- 

*  See  Ptolem.  v.  20.     The  second  of  these  tainly  makes  Syria  extend  across   the  Eu- 

words,  which  the  Latin  interpreter  renders  phrates — at  least  if  the  reading  in  the  place 

by  MardocGM,  recalls  the  name  of  the  Baby-  be  sound,  and  should  not  rather  be  9ia  rjys 

Ionian  god,  Mcurdoc^  or  Merodach,  to  whom  'Atrervplast  as  I  strongly  incline  to  suspect. 

Nebuchadnezzar  dedicated  so  many  of  his  (Compare  Anab.  vii.  viii.  25,  where  Assyria 

temples,  and  especially  the  great  temple  at  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  countries  travowd 

Babylon  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  temple  by  the  Ten  Thousand.)     From  the  time  of 

of  Bel  us.     Aitranitis  is  perhaps  connected  Alexander,  Mesopotamia  came  to  be  regarded 

with  the  modem  Khamran  or  Khavrany  the  by  the  Greeks  as  a  distinct  country  from 

name  of  an  important  Arab  tribe  on   the  Assyria.     (Cf.  Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  book  ii. ; 

Euphrates.  ArHan.  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  7 ;  Dexipp.  Fr.  1 ; 

^  In  Scripture,  Aram-Naharaim  (Syria  of  Strab.  xvi.  1046,  1059,  &c ;  Ptolem.  v.  18, 

the  two  rivers)  is  dearly  distinguished  from  vL  1,  &c) 
Assyria  or  Aashur.     (See  Gen.  xziv.  10, 
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part  gf  tliis  region  was  inhabited  in  early  times  by  the  almost  count- 
less tribes  of  the  Nairi ;  *  while  the  sonthem  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Lekka  and  other  nnimportant  nations.  At  a  later  date  we  find 
Arabs  established  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  hence  a 
portion  of  Mesopotamia  is  reckoned  to  Arabia.*  It  did  not  form, 
like  the  other  three  countries,  the  ordinary  seat  of  a  powerful 
monarchy  ;*  on  the  contrary,  it  was  always  either  split  up  among  a 
number  of  petty  kings,  like  most  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Egypt;'  or  else  was  merely  a  province  of  some 
great  empire.  Its  chief  towns  were  Nisibis  (^Nisibin),  Carr8B.(the 
Hebrew  Charan,  now  Harrdn),  and  Amida  (Diarbekr), 

10.  The  three  countries  of  the  highlands  immediately  overlooking 
the  Mesopotamian  plain— Armenia,  Media,  and  Persia — have  now 
to  be  briefly  considered. 

(i.)  Armenia  lay  directly  to  the  north  of  the  plain.  It  was  the 
country  whence  sprang  all  the  great  rivers  of  this  part  of  Asia, 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Halys,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Cyrus ; 
which,  rising  witlun  a  space  250  miles  long  by  100  wide,  flow 
down  in  four  directions  to  three  different  seas.  It  was  thus  to 
this  part  of  Asia  what  Switzerland  is  to  Western  Europe,  an  ele- 
vated fastness  containing  within  it  the  highest  mountains,  and 
yielding  the  waters  which  fertilise  the  subjacent  regions.  Its 
limits  towards  the  south  were  tolerably  fixed,  consisting  of  the 
great  range  of  mountains,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Taurus,  which 
stretches  across  from  Sumeisat  (Samosata)  on  the  Euphrates  to 
Jezireh  upon  the  Tigris.  Towards  the  east  and  west  they  seem 
to  have  varied  considerably  at  different  times.  Ptolemy  extends 
the  eastern  boundaries  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  making  a  part  of 
Armenia  intervene  between  Albania  and  Media  Atropat^n6  -J  but 
in  this  view  he  is  singular."  The  usual  frontier  eastward  seems  to 
have  been  the  mountain  line  which  joins  Zagros  to  Ararat,  and 
which  now  forms  the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Persia.    West- 

'  See  especially  the  great  Cjlinder  of  Tig-  Persian  Gulf— tIz.  the  Colchians,  Sapiriaiu, 

lath-Pileser,  ool.  iv.  lines  56-83,  where  no  Medes,  and  Persians—  clearly  shuts  off  Ar- 

fewer  than  thirty-nine  of  these  tribes  are  menia  from  the  Caspian.     (See  Herod,  ir. 

mentioned  by  name.     The  near  resemblance  37).    Strabo  distinctly  states  that  Armenia 

of  the  name  Na-i-ri  with  the  Heb.  Naharaim  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Media  Atropat^n^ 

is  perhaps  not  more  than  a  mere  accident.  and    Media    Magna  (xi.   p.   765).      Pliny 

*  See  Xen.  Anab.  i.  t.  1,  and  compare  appears  to  make  the  Massula  mountains  the 
Strab.  i.  p.  59,  xvL  pp.  1060,  1061.  eastern  boundary,  thus  bringing   Armenia 

*  We  hear  of  no  conquering  king  of  Meso-  within  sight  of  the  Oaspian  Sea,  but  still 
potamm  either  in  sacred  or  profiuie  history,  assigning  the  coast  tract  (now  Talish)  to  the 
except  Chushan-rish-athaim,  who  oppressed  people  whom  he  calls  Caspians  (H.  N.  vi.  9 
Israel  for  eight  years  (Judges  iii.  8-10).  and  15).  Mela,  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
[The  name  of  this  monarch  appears  to  be  tribes  dwelling  round  the  Caspian,  has  no 
Semitic,  and  to  be  formed  according  to  the  mention  of  the  Armenians  (iii.  5).  Their 
genius  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  no-  own  geographers,  however,  extend  Armenia 
menclature.  It  might  be  rendered  **  Chushan  to  the  borders  of  the  sea  for  some  distance 
htm  elevated  my  head.** — H.  C.  R.]  south  of  the  Araxes  (^ros).  See  the  Armenian 

*  Compare  on  this  point  Essay  vii.  §  40.       Geography  ascribed  to  Moses  Chorenensis,  p. 
7  Geograph.  v.  10.  357,  et  seqq.,  and  compare  Mob.  Chor.  ii. 

*  Herodotus,  by  placing  four  nations  only     50,  p.  167. 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Erythraean  Sea  or 
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ward  Herodotus  extends  Armenia  further  tlian  most  Greek  writers, 
since  he  places  the  sources  of  the  Halys  in  that  country.*  An 
ill-defined  and  variahle  line  separated  Armenia  on  this  side  from 
Cappadocia,  and  according  to  Herodotus  trom  Cilicia,*  which  he 
regarded  as  including  a  considerable  tract  reckoned  generally  to 
Cappadocia.  On '  the  north  the  limits  of  Armenia  are  extremely 
uncertain.  Perhaps  the  mountain-range  second  from  the  coast,  now 
known  as  the  Koseh  TagK  TeMi  Tagh,  &c.,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  frontier  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Kur^  which  then  became 
the  boundary,  separating  Armenia  from  the  Ck)lchianSy  Sapeiri,  Ac, 
who  dwelt  still  further  to  the  north,  between  the  Kur  and  the 
Caucasus.' 

Armenia  is  distinguished  by  the  geographers  into  the  Greater 
and  the  Lesser,  the  Euphrates  forming  the  division  between  the 
two  provinces.'  Armenia  Minor,  which  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
river,  and  was  sometimes  included  in  Cappadocia,^  extended  from 
the  northern  flanks  of  Taurus,  near  Malutiyeh,  to  the  sources  of  the 
upper  Euphrates  or  Kara-Su.  Armenia  Major  was  the  whole  country 
east  of  the  Euphrates.  This  tract  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  provinces,*  of  which  the  most  important  was  Soph^n6,  the 
region  about  Diarbekr.  Armenia  was  about  550  miles  from  east  to 
weut,  and  from  north  to  south  averaged  200  miles. 

(ii.)  East  and  south-east  of  Armenia,  extending  from  the  Kur 
(Cyrus)  on  the  north  to  the  vicinity  of  Isfahan  on  the  south,  was 
Media,  divided  (like  Armenia)  into  two  provinces.  Media  Magna 
and  Media  Atropatene.'  Media  Atropat^ne  lay  towards  the  north, 
being  interposed  between  Armenia  and  the  Caspian,  and  including 
within  it  the  rich  and  fertile  basin  of  lake  Urumiyeh,^  as  well  as  the 
valleys  of  the  Aras  ( Araxes)  and  the  Sefid  Rud,  and  the  low  countries 
of  Tcdish  and  Gkilan  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  thus  nearly  corre- 


•  Herod,  i.  72.  In  this,  however,  he  *  Strab.  xi.  pp.  766,  767.  Ptolem.  t.  13. 
agrees  with  the  AnnenianB  themselveB  (see  Armen.  Geogr.  §  65-80. 

the  Geography,  p.  355).     He  is  also  followed        *  This  division  was  of  course  not  made 

by  Dionysius  (1.  786).     Most  writers,  how-  under  these  names  till  the  time  of  Alexander, 

ever,  like  Strabo  (xii.  791),  regard  the  Halys  when  the   Persian    satrap,   Atropatea,   the 

as  rising  in  Cappadocia.     Some  even  make  commander  of  the  Median  contingent  at  the 

the  Eaphrates  the  western  boundary  of  Ar-  battle  of  Arbela  (Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  8), 

menia.     (Agathemer,  ii.  6.)  contrived  to  make  himself  independent  in 

1  Herod,  v.  49  and  52.  Upper  Media  (Strab.  xi.  p.  760 ;  Diod.  Sk. 

^  Compare  Herod,  iv.  37 ;  Strab.  xi.  pp.  xviii.    3),  which  was  thence  called  Media 

726-30 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  5  and  10 ;  Ptolem.  Atropat^n^.  or  the  Media  of  Atropatea.    But 

▼.  10-11.  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  two 

3  See  Strab.  xi.  p.  758,  &c. ;  Plin.  vi.  8 ;  provinces— each  with  its  own  Ecliatana — had 

Ptolem.  V.  7  luid  13;   Armen.  Geograph.  been  from  the  earliest  Median  occupation 

§  57-9.  more  or  less  distinct.    (See  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon't 

*  Pliny  goes  farther,  and  says  of  the  Cap-  memoir  on  the  site  of  Uie  Atropatenian  Ecba- 
padocians :  **  Longissim^  haec  Ponticarum  tana  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Geographi- 
omnium  [gentium]  introrsiis  reoedens,  mi-  cal  Journal.) 

norem  Armeniam  majoremque  levo  suo  latere         7  For  the  fertility  of  the  country  east  and 

transit "  (1.  s.  c)     Ptolemy,  while  distin-  south  of  this  lake  (which  is  undoubtedly  the 

guishing  the   Greater   Armenia    altogether  Lake  Spauta  of  Strabo,  xi.  p.  760),  aee  Gco- 

from  Cappadocia  (v.  13),  appears  to  include  graph.  Joum.  voL  x.  pp.  5-15,  and  28-31. 
the  Lesser  within  it  (v.  6  and  7). 
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spending  with  the  modem  province  ofAzerhifan.  From  hence  Media 
Magna  extended  eastward  to  the  Caspian  Gates  neox  Mount  Dema- 
vend,  following  the  line  of  Elburz,  and  being  separated  from  the 
Ccwpian  by  a  portion  of  Hyrcania,  now  Mazanderan,  On  the  west, 
the  Assyrian  plain  formed  the  boundary,  Media  here  lying  along 
Zagros,  and  reaching  southwards  to  about  the  32nd  parallel,  where 
Persia  adjoined  upon  it.  Eastward  Media  was  bounded  by  the 
Great  Salt  Desert,  which  extends  across  Iran  from  lat.  36°  to  lat. 
30°.  The  entire  country  was  thus  eight  degrees  (650  miles)  long, 
and  from  260  to  300  miles  broad. 

(iii.)  Below  Media  was  Persia,  nearly  coinciding  with  the 
modem  province  of  Fars.  On  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  Susiana, 
on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  east  by  Carmania  (Kerman), 
and  upon  the  north,  as  has  been  remarked,  by  Media.  It  containea, 
besides  a  portion  of  Zagros,  the  fertile  districts '  about  Shiraz  and 
lake  Baktigan,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  sandy  and  unproductive 
plain,  lying  partly  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  partly  north 
and  east  of  the  great  chain,  which  in  this  part  breaks  up  and 
ramifies.  The  northern  portion  of  the  country,  in  Zagros,  and  next 
to  Media,  was  known  to  the  later  Greeks  as  Paretac^n^.*  This 
tract,,  however,  which  seems  to  be  the  mountain  country  north-west 
of  Isfahan,  formed  a  debateable  ground  between  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Media  and  Persia,  and  was  sometimes  reckoned  to  the  one,  some- 
times to  the  other.*  The  remaining  Persian  provinces  are  unim- 
portant. We  may  perhaps  recognise  in  the  Mardy^n6  of  Ptolemy ,• 
which  lay  upon  the  sea-coast,  the  country  of  the  Mardi,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  among  the  Persian  tribes,*  and  in  his  Taoc^ne,  the 
country  of  the  Taochi  or  modem  Dalaki,  who  dwell  north-east  of 
Bushire  on  the  Khist  river.  PasargadaB,  the  earlier,  and  Persepolis 
the  later  capital,  were  the  two  principal  towns.*  Their  position  is 
clearly  marked  by  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Murg-Avb^  and  the  ruined 
palace  of  Darius  near  Istakker,^  Both  were  fairly  central,  being 
situated  in  the  mountain-region  half  way  between  the  low  coast 
tract  and  the   elevated  desert  country  towards   Yezd^  and  being 


'  See  Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  pp.  59-64.  IhemflelyeB  are  probably  equivalents,  but  the 

'  Ptolem.  vi.  4.  two  cities  were  certainly  distinct.    They  are 

1  Uerodotos  calls  the  ParStac^ni  a  Median  carefully  distinguished  by  Strabo  Txv.  p. 

tribe  (i.  101),  and  Stephen  makes  Parstaca  1035),  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  26),  Arnan  (fixped. 

a  Median  city  (ad  voc).    Ptolemy  distinctly  Alex.  vii.  1,  ad  init),  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  vi. 

assigns  Pieu-stac^n^  to  Persia  (1.  s.  c).     £ra-  4),  and  others.     In  point  of  &ct  they  were 

tosthenes  (ap.  Strab.  ii.  p.  116),  Strabo  (xi.  more  than  40  miles  apart,  Murg^Avb,  the 

pp.  759,  762, &c), Pliny  (H.N.  vi.  26), and  site  of  P&sargndse,  being  42  miles  almost 

Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  iii.  19),  seem  to  rcjgard  due  north  of  the  Chehi-Jlitutr,  or  Palace  of 

the  country  of  the  Para:taceni,  or  Parostacse,  the  Forty  Pillars,  undoubtedly  the  ruins  of 

as  separate  both  from  Persia  and  Media.  the  later  capital.   (See  Kinneir's  Routes  in 

'  Geograph.  vi.  4.  the  Appendix  to  his  '  Persian  Empire,*  p. 

»  Herod,  i.  125.  461.) 

*  Some  writers,  as  Sir.  W.  Ouseley  rTra-  •  See  note  •  on  Book  L  ch.  214. 

vels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  316,  et  seqq.)  and  Nieouhr  '  See  Chardin's  Voyage  en  Perse,  vol.  ii. 

(see  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  voL  i.,  pp.  141,  et  seqq.;   Ker  Porter's  Travels, 

Lectures  12  and  18,  pp.  115  and  162,  E.T.),  vol.  i.  pp.  576-683 ;  and  Kinneir's  Persian 

have  regarded  Persepolis  and  Pasargadse  as  Empire,  pp.  76,  77. 
two  names  of  the  same  place.    The  names 
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about  equidLstant  from  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the 
province. 

Persia  was  the  smallest,  as  Media  was  the  lar^st,  of  the  three 
great  mountain  countries;  from  north  to  south  it  did  not  exceed 
300,  nor  from  east  to  west  230  miles.  Hence  the  epithet  of  a 
"  scant "  land,  which  Herodotus  applies  to  it  in  the  last  chapter  of 
his  History.^  Its  general  character  also  justifies  his  expressions 
'*  churlish "  and  "  rugged ;"  •  for  though  tJie  mountains  contain  a 
certain  number  of  "  fertile  plains  "  and  a  few  "  delightful  valleys,"  • 
yet  for  the  most  part  the  hill-sides  are  bare,  the  valleys  mere 
ravines,  and  the  level  tracts  arid  and  sandy.* 

(iv.)  Although  it  was  usual  to  regard  the  three  countries  of 
Armenia,  Media,  and  Pei-sia  as  dividing  among  them  the  entire 
mountain-tract  north  and  east  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  yet  it 
seems  as  if  there  had  been  at  all  times  a  number  of  tribes,  not 
really  either  Armenian,  Median,  or  Persian,  who  maintained  Uiem- 
selves  in  a  state  of  partial  or  complete  independence,  like  the  Kurds 
and  Lurs  (or  Luks)  of  the  present  day,  in  the  more  inaccessible 
portions  of  the  highlands.  •  buch  were  the  Namri  or  Nimri  of  the 
Inscriptions,  who  held  Zagros  almost  from  one  end  to  the  other 
during  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  and  were  in  perpetual 
rebellion  against  the  Assyrian  kings.  Such  again  are  probably  the 
Dardanians,'  Matienians,*  Paricanians,*  Orthocorybantians,*  Utians, 
and  Mycians  •  of  Herodotus,  the  Carduchi  of  Xenophon,'  the  Gor- 
diaeans  and  Uxians  of  Strabo'  and  Arrian,*  the  Cordueni,  Mizsei, 
SaitsB,  Hyi,  &c.  of  Pliny.*  Of  these  various  tribes  the  one  of  the 
greatest  name  and  note — which  may  be  traced  uninterruptedly  from 
the  time  of  Xenophon  to  the  present  day,  and  which  has  apparently 
absorbed  almost  all  the  others^— is  that  which  ancient  writers  desig- 
nate under  the  slightly  varied  appellations  of  Carduchi,  Gordisei, 
Cordueni,*  and  perhaps  Cardaces  •  and  Cyrtii  (Kvprcoc),*  and  which 
still  holds  the  greater  portion  of  the  region  between  Armenia  and 

''  T^tf  ykp  fKrfifjL€Ba  6\iyritf  (Herod,  ix.  as  Wesseling  conjectured  long  ago  (ad  Diod. 

122).  Sic.  xiv.  27).     Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  1 5)  identifin 

*  Awfyfiv  .  .  .  rpTix^v  (ibid.).  Compare  the  Carduchi  and  Cordueni.  Stx«bo*B  Gor- 
Xen.  Cyrop.  vn.  v.  §  67.  n4p<ras  tAj  dy€n6  (Fop^w^Kn,  1.  e.  c.)  links  together 
oIkoi  .  .  .  limroy^dra  (uvras  iik  r^v  r^s  Gordisci  and  Cordueni.  The  ethnic  title, 
Xc^pas  rpax^fil'ra.  whichever  form  we  give  it,  is  probably  to  be 

*  Kinneir,  p.  55.  connected  with  the  Assyrian  term  Karadi, 
'  See  note  to  Book  ix.  ch.  122.  which  is  the  only  word  used  throughout  the 
^  Herod,  i.  189.  inscriptions  for  the  "warlike  youth"  of  a 
'  Ibid.  ch.  202  ;  and  compare  v.  49  and  52.  nation.     Strabo  observes  (xv.  p.  1041)  that 

*  Ibid.  iii.  92,  and  vii.  68.  Carda  meant  rh  &y8p«^cf  jcoi  iroXcfujrdr. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  92.  «  Ibid.  vii.  68.  >  This  identification  rests  chiefly  on  the 
^  Anab.  iv.  i.  8,  &c.  similarity  of  sound.    It  receives  some  support 

*  Strab.  xi.  762 ;  xri.  pp.  1038, 1060,  &c.  from  the  occurrence  of  Cardaces  in  the  mixed 

*  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  7  and  17.  army  of  Antiochus  (Polyb.  v.  79),  where  we 
>  H.  N.  vi.  15  and  27.  seem  to  have  a  right  to  look  for  Kurds. 

'  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  1 060)  identifies  the  Car-  ^  The  K^prioi  are  mentioned  by  Stnibo 

duchi  and  Gordia^i  with  sufficient  clearness,  only,  I  believe.     He  speaks  of  them  as  acat- 

even  according  to  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  tered  about  Zagros  and  Niphates,  and  parti- 

I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  wrote,  cularly  as  dwelling  both  in  nortiiem  Media 

liphs  Si  Ty  Tiyp^i  rhi  r&tf   TopBvalwv  (xi.  p.  761)  and  in  Persia  Proper  (ibid.,  and 

Xatpia,  otfs  ol  TriXoL  KapBoifXovs  iKryov,  compare  xv.  p.  10;51). 
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Luristan  under  the  well-known  name  of  Kurds.  The  country 
assigned  to  this  race  in  ancient  times  is  usually  the  rugged  tract 
east  of  the  Tigris,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  SSert  and 
Bitlis  Qn  long.  42°)  to  the  vicinity  of  Rowanduz  (in  long.  44**  50').* 
Sometimes,  however,  we  find,  instead  of  this  country,  that  Gordy6n6 
or  Gordiasa  is  regarded  as  the  mountain-chain  north  of  Mesopotamia, 
which  Strabo  calls  Mount  Masius,'  and  which  lies  directly  south  of 
the  Tigris  where  it  runs  east  between  Diarbekr  and  Tij  Kurds 
doubtless  extended  through  this  whole  region,  and  (if  we  regard 
Cardaces  and  Cyrtii  as  equivalent  terms  to  Carduchi)  were  even 
found  in  Persia  Proper,*  where  the  modem  Lurs  are  perhaps  their 
descendants  and  representatives*  The  other  tribes  which  have 
been  named  admit  even  less  of  being  located  with  accuracy,  if  we 
except  the  Uxians,  whose  position  in  the  Bakhtii/ari  mountains,  from 
long.  40°  to  51°,  is  pretty  plainly  indicated  by  Strabo  *  and  Arrian.* 

11.  West  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Mediterranean,  lay  three  countries,  inhabited  for  the  most  part 
by  cognate  races,  but  of  widely  different  characters  and  dimensions ; 
viz.,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia.  A  brief  notice  of  these  well-knowu 
tracts  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

(i.)  The  vast  country  of  Arabia,  which  has  a  superficies  of  above 
a  million  square  miles,*  and  is  thus  more  than  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
Europe,  is  a  peninsula  bounded  on  three  sides  by  seas,  but  possessing 
on  the  fourth  no  marked  natural  limit.  Some  writers  consider  that 
a  line  drawn  from  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Persian  Gulf  above 
Bubian  to  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez,  which  would 
pass  almost  exactly  along  the  30th  parallel,  is  the  proper  northern 
Doundary.*  Others,  alive  to  the  fact  that  Arabs  have  always  been 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  tract  projecting  towards  the  north  from 
this  base,  in  the  shape  of  a  right-angled  triangle  as  far  as  the  vicinity 
of  Aleppo,  extend  Arabia  northwards  to  the  37th  parallel,  and  make 
the  Euphrates  and  the  narrow  isthmus  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  gulf  of  Iskenderun  inclose  the  Arabian  territory  on  its  fourth  side.* 
In  ancient  times,  however,  a  portion  of  this  triangular  space  was 
always  reckoned  to  Syria,  which  included  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  in  the 


^  This  is  clearly  the  country  of  Xenophon's  109.)    In  its  names  of  objects,  however,  it  is 

Carduchi  (Anab.  iv.  i.  §  3,  et  seqq.),  as  it  is  identical  with  the  Scythic  of  andent  Baby- 

of  Arrian's  Gordyaci  (Exped.  Alex.  iii.  7),  and  Ionia. 

of  Pliny's  Cordueni,  who  border  on  Adiabene  ^  Strabo  pkces  the  sources  of  both  the 

(U.  N.  Ti.  15).     It  is  also  the  Gordyene  of  Choaspes  and  the  Pasitigris  in  the  country  of 

Ptolemy  (v.  13).     Whether  Strabo  intends  the  Uxians  (xi.  pp.  1032  and  1034).     He 

to  place  any  Gordiaeans  on  the  left  bank  of  also  makes  the  Uxians  border  on  the  Ely- 

the  Tigris  is  perhaps  doubtful.    He  may  mean  mseans  (p.  1038). 

to  do  so  in  book  xvi.  p.  1059-lOtiO.  '  See  the  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  17,  and  compare 

•  Strab.  xi.  p.  759,  and  p.  766.  the  Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  108-112. 
'  This  is  certainly  Strabo's  ordinary  view.  '  Chesney,  vol.  ii.  p.  448. 

See  xi.  pp.  759  and  769  ;  xvi.  p.  1046,  &c.  *  As  the  elder  Niebuhr.  See  his  **  Descrip- 

*  See  Strab.  xi.  p.  761,  xv.  p.  1031,  and  tion  de  I'Arabie,'*  p.  1.     Compare  Mr.  P. 
p.  1041.  Smith's  article  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of 

'  The  language  spoken  by  the  Lurs  is  in  Greek  and  Ronoan  Geography,  vol.  up.  175. 

its  grammar  a  dialect  of  the  Kurdish.    (See  *  Chesney,  L  s.  c 
Geograph.  Joum.  vol.  ix.  port  i.  pp.  105  and 
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desert  country,'  and  came  at  least  as  low  as  Thapsacns  (El-Hammdm) 
on  the  Euphrates/  Ancient  Arabia  therefore  may  best  be  regarded 
as  an  irregular  rectangle,'  with  the  angles  facing  the  cardinal  points, 
bounded  on  the  sonth-west  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south-east  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  on  the  north-east  by  that  ocean,  by  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  by  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Thapsacus,'  and  on  the 
north-west  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
past  the  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,'  and  thence  by  Bozrah 
(Bostra)  and  Palmyra  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  vicinity  of  El-Hammdm. 
Its  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  about  1500  miles  ;  its 
greatest  breadth,  which  is  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from 
Cape  Babelmandel  to  the  Mas-el' Hadd^  exceeds  1200  miles. 

The  formal  division  of  Arabia  into  three  regions — the  Happy,  the 
Stony,  and  the  Desert — which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  later 
Greeks  and  Romans,  is  first  found  in  Ptolemy.'  Eratosthenes  appears 
to  have  distinguished  but  two  regions,  the  northern  or  Desert,  and 
the  southern  or  Happy.'  This  two-fold  division  is  followed  by 
Strabo,*  Pliny,*  and  Mela;'  while  Ptolemy's  view  is  adopted  by 
Agathemer,^  and  the  Armenian  Geography.'  "  Happy  Arabia"  was 
at  first  the  south-western  comer  of  the  peninsula  from  about  Mecca 
to  Aden ;  but  the  term  was  gradually  extended  till  it  came  to  include 
the  entire  peninsula  below  a  line  drawn  from  Bubian  to  Ahabah. 
*'  Stony  Arabia,"  or  Arabia  Petrsea,  lay  above  this  to  the  west ;  it 
contained  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  the  region  bordering  upon 
Judaea  and  Syria,  as  far  as  Bozrah.  Arabia  Deserta  lay  above  Arabia 
Felix  to  the  east ;  it  was  the  tract  which  bordered  the  Mesopotamian 
valley  from  Thapsacus  downwards,  and  which  extended  westward  to 
Palmyrene  and  Arabia  Petnea.'  The  terms  Petreea  and  Deserta  are 
not  ill  applied ;  but  Arabia  Felix,  unless  in  the  narrow  sense  in 
which  it  was  first  used,  is  a  complete  misnomer. 

(ii.)  The  Syria  of  the  geographers  *  is  the  tract  lying  west  of  the 


•  See  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  24, 25  ;  Ptolem.  v.  1 5 ;  siana,     (See  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon's  Commeiitary 

Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc  IlfiA^upa,  &c.  on  the  Aasyrian  Inscriptions,  p.  61,  note  '.) 

^  Xen.   Anab.  i.  4 ;  Theopomp.  Fr.  53 ;  '  According  to  Herodotus  (iii.  5),  Arabia 

Plin.  H.  N.  V.  24 ;   Ptolem.  v.  15.  in  this  part  touched  the  Mediterranean  for  a 

"  The  most  violent  irr^larity  is  the  re-  short  distance,  but  herein  he  diflers  from 

markable  projection  at  the  mouth  of  the  Per-  most  other  writers.     Pliny  seems  to  agree 

sian  Gulf,  separating  between  it  and  the  In-  with  him  (v.  11). 

dian  Ocean,  whereby  the  contour  of  Arabia  *  Geograph.  v.  17  and  19 ;  vi.  7. 

is  rendered  not  unlike  that  of  a  sitting  cat,  '  A  p.  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  1089  and  1091. 

the  projection  in  question  forming  the  animal's  *  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  1088-9. 

head.   Putting  this  aside,  it  must  also  be  noted  ^  H.  N.  v.  11,  24,  ad  fin.;  vi.  28. 

that  the  breadth  of  Arabia  gradually  contracts  *  De  Sit.  Orb.  i.  10. 

towards  the  north,  the  distance  from  the  Red  ^  Geograph.  ii.  6. 

Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  below  Bahrein  being  «  Compare  §  83,  85,  and  86. 

800  miles,  while  the  distance  from  Suez  to  *  These  are  the  views  of  Ptolemy,  who 

Thapsacus  is  less  than  600  miles.  alone  draws  the  limits  with  any  attempt  at 

^  Xenophon,  as  has  been  already  remarked  exactness, 

(supra,  p.  471),  extends  Arabia  across  the  i  Herodotus  included  Cappadoda  in  Syria, 

Euphrates  (Anab.  I.  v.  §  1),  and  Strabo  no-  thus  extending  it  to  the  Euxiue  (i.  6, 72,  &c). 

tices  the  fact  that  Arabians  occupied  a  por-  Xenophon,  if  the  reading  in  Anab.  i.  iv.  §  19 

lion  of  Mesopotamia  (xvi.  pp.  1060-1).  They  be  correct,  regarded  it  as  stretching  across  the 

sometimes  even  extended  themselves  into  Su-  Euphrates.    Strabo  (x\'i.  p.  1063),  Pliny  (U. 
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Euphrates  from  the  place  where  it  breaks  through  Mount  Taurus 
to  Thapsacus,  and  extending  thence  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of 
south  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  part  of  l^aurus  and  by  Amanus  (Alma  Tagh  and  Jawur 
Tagh)y  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Phoenicia,*  on  the  south 
by  Arabia  Petraui,  and  on  the  east  by  Arabia  Deserta  and  the 
Euphrates.  Its  shape  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  human  foot,  the  toe 
touching  Eg^'pt  and  the  heel  the  Euphrates  near  Thapsacus.  Its 
length  sdong  the  coast  from  Issus  to  the  Eiver  of  Egypt  (  Wady-el-Arish) 
is  somewhat  more  than  400  miles;  the  breadth  varies  from  100 
miles  between  Issus  and  the  Euphrates  to  more  than  500,  between 
i^ypt  and  Thapsacus.  The  entire  area  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
England,  or  between  60,000  and  60,000  square  miles.' 

Syria  was  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces  the  limits  of  which 
were  mostly  very  marked  and  distinct.  To  the  north  lay  Commag^n6, 
a  name  found  imder  the  form  of  Qummukh  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions,* which  was  the  narrow  but  fertile  tract  immediately  south  of 
Taurus,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  west  by 
Amanus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  region  called  Cyrestica  or  Cyi*- 
rbistica.'  This  latter  region  consisted  of  the  knot  of  mountains  lying 
directly  between  the  Gi3f  of  Issus  and  the  Euphrates ;  it  was  some- 
times reckoned  to  Seleucis,*  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  whole 
ooontry  between  Commag6n6  and  Coele-Syria,  extending  from  about 
Ain~Taby  in  lat.  37°,  nearly  to  the  sources  of  the  Orontes  in  lat.  34®. 
In  Seleucis  were  included,  besides  Cyrrhistica,  Chalybonitis,  or  the 
region  of  Chalybon'  (the  modem  Aleppo) j  Chalcis  or  Chalcidice,  a 
small  tract  about  the  lake  into  which  the  river  of  Aleppo  empties 
itself;  Casi6tis,  the  sea-board  from  the  Orontes  southward  to  the 
l)orders  of  Phoenicia ;  Pieria,  the  little  corner  between  the  Orontes 
and  Mount  Amanus,  together  with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
'which  was  the  ancient  ^ngdom  of  Hamath,*  and  the  Apam6n6  of  the 
post- Alexandrine  writers.  Below  Seleucis  was  the  country  called 
Coele-Syria,  which  was  properly  the  valley  of  the  Litdm/y  or  the 
liollow  (icoiXta),  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,' but  which  was . 

N.  ▼.  12),  and  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  v.  15),  H.  N.  v.  23,  &c 

agree  sabstantially  with  the  statements  in  '  As  by  Strabo,  who  divideB  Syria  into  five 

the  text.  provinces  only  ;   viz.  Commagene,  Seleucis, 

'  Strabo  (1.  s.  c)  includes   Phoenicia  in  Ccele-Syria,  Judipa.  and  Phoenicia  (1.  s.  c). 

Syria.    Pliny  (1.  s.  c)  inclines  to  do  the  same,  Pliny   includes  Cyrrhistica  in  CcBle-Syria. 

but  notes  that  some  (qui  sitbtiiius  dividunt)  Ptolemy  makes  it  separate  from  both, 

made  them  distinct  countries.     Herodotus  ^  Chalybon  is  probably  the  Helbon  of  Scrip- 

(iii.  5),  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  98),  Mela  (i.  11-  ture,  so  famous  for  its  excellent  wine.  (Com- 

i2\  and  Ptolemy,  regard  them  as  separate.  pare  Ezek.  xxvii.  18,  with  Strab.  xv.  p.  1043, 

^  Col.  Cbesney  gives  the  area  as  53,762}  and  A  then.  i.  22.) 

square  geographical  miles,   or  more   than  ^  Hamath  (the  modem  Hamah)  was  the 

60,000  square  statute  miles,  but  his  estunate  capital  of  a  considerable  kingdom  in  northern 

includes  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia.  Syria  from  the  time  of  David  to  that  of  Sen- 

(See  Euphrat.  Exped.  vol.  i.  p.  384.)  nacherib  (2  Sam.  viii.  9  ;  2  Kings  xix.  13, 

^  The  QummuAA  of  the  inscriptions  does  &c).    It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  A ssy- 

not,  however,  answer  in  position  to  Comma-  rian  inscriptions  of  tLis  period.     (See  Sir  H. 

gSn^.  It  consists  rather  of  the  southern  skirts  Rawlinson*s  Commentary,  pp.  35, 39,40,  tic.) 

of  Taurus,  from  the  Euphrates  at  Swneisat  >  Cf.  Strab.  xvL  p.  1075.     KoiKriffvplu 

to  the  Tigris  at  Diarbekr.— [H.C.R.]  froXciroi  IBiws  ii  r^  Aifidtf^  icat  'AxriXi- 

'  Strab.  xvL  p.  1063  ;  Ptol.  v.  15  ;  Plin.  /3^  d^pMrAiim}. 
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made  to  include  also  the  valley  of  the  Chiysorrhoas  (Barada)  east  of 
Anti-Libanus,  and  the  country  about  Damascus,'  one  of  the  richest 
regions  of  Asia.'  South  of  Coele-Syria  lay  Palestine,  extending  from 
the  sources  of  Jordan  and  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  to  the  Riyer 
of  Egypt  (  Wadi/'el-Arish)  on  the  south,  and  containing  the  well  known 
provinces  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judaea,  and  Idumsea,  west  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  Ituraea  and  Persea,  east  of  the  same.'  On  the  side  of  the 
desert,  separated  from  the  fertile  coast  tract  by  a  broader  or  narrower 
belt  of  arid  territory,  were  the  two  oases  of  Tadmor  and  Bozrah,  the 
one  the  capital  of  the  district  known  as  Palmyr§n^,  which  was  the 
entire  country  between  Syria  Proper  and  the  Euphrates,  the  other 
the  chief  city  of  the  region  called  Trachonitis,  the  d^Ledja  and  Jebd- 
Hawran  of  the  present  day. 

(iii.J  Along  a  portion  of  the  sea-board  of  Syria,  stretching  from 
about  fat.  35**  20'  to  32°  40',  lay  Phoenicia,*  a  narrow  strip  of  territory 
between  the  moimtains  and  the  sea,  190  miles  in  length  irom  north 
to  south,  and  never  so  much  as  20  miles,  sometimes  little  more  than 
a  single  mile*  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  containing  about  2000, 
or  at  most  .2500  square  miles,  a  less  space  (that  is)  than  several  of 
the  English  counties — so  slight  and  accidental  is  the  connexion 
between  territorial  extent  and  political  consequence.  Well  watered 
by  the  numerous  perennial  streams  which  descend  from  the  ranges 
of  Lebanon  and  Bargylus  (Jehel-Nosairt),  sheltered  from  invasion  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  great  separator,  the  sea,'  on  the  other  by  the 
high  mountain-line  interposed  between  its  smiling  palm -groves  and 
the  natural  march  of  Eastern  conquest,'  with  numerous  harbours,  a 
foirly  productive  soil,  and  inexhaustible  forests  of  timber  on  the 
flanks  of  Lebanon,  Phoenicia  was  a  region  in  which  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  flourishing  commercial  communities  grew  up  at  an 


>  Strab.rvi.  pp.l074,1075;Ptolein.v.l5.  Ahiad  or  the  Ras-en-Nakhora   (Sinai  and 

>  Sec  Chesney's  Euphrat.  Exped.  vol.  i.  Palestine,  p.  262).     I  have  deferred  to  the 
p.  527.  authorities  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

i*  For  a  full  account  of  these  countries  the  ^  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  99.    4vMxri  tk  Mk 

reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent  work  of  iitX  ffraZiovs  i  rh  wKdros. 

Professor  Stanley  ("  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  ^  It  is  perhaps  not  a  mere  fancy  to  connect 

connexion  with  their  History  "  Undon.  Mur-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^             ^^  ^^  j,^^^^  ^l^^ 

my,  1856),  which  is  a  model  of  descriptive  '                                       t  r 

geography.  ;)^fe<7,  "separation."   (See  Scott  and  Liddell*s 

♦  The  limits  of  Phcenicia  are  not  very  Lexicon,  ad  voc  wdkayos.)     At  any  rate, 

clearly  marked  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  whether  the  etymology  holds  or  no,  the  fikrt 

south.     Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  98)  makes  Phoe-  remains  that  the  sea  in  early  times  was  not, 

nicia  the  entire  seaboard  of  Syria,     Strabo  as  now,  the  uniter,  but  the  divider  of  nations, 

regards  it  as  commencing  at  Gabahi  {Jebiii)^  Mr.  Stanley  rightly  observes  (Palestine,  p. 

a  little  south  of  Laodioea  (Ladikiyeh),  and  113),  "  When  Israel  6rst  settled  in  Palestine, 

extending  to  Pelusium  (xvi.  p.  1070,  uid  p.  the  Mediterranean  was  not  yet  the  thorough- 

ln75).     Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  19  and  20)  makes  fiire— it  was  rather  the  boundary  and  the 

it  begin  with  Aradus  {liuad)^  and  end  a  little  terror  of  the  eastern  nations.'* 

below   Mount  Carmel.      Ptolemy  (v.    15)  ^  The  tide  of  invasion  wouMalmoat  always, 

agrees  as  to  the  southern  limit,  but  makes  as  a  matter  of  course,  flow  along  the  ooo- 

tlie  northern  the  river  Eleutherus  {Nahr-el-  na-ted  valleys  of  the  Orontes  and  Dtany.  On 

Kebir,  hit,  34°  42'),  which  Strabo  says  was  the  right  of  thcae  valleys  the  chains  of  Nomiiri 

of^en  considered  as  the  boundary  (p.  1071).  and   Libnan   (Lebanon)  rise  abruptly  to  a 

Mr.  Stanley,  regarding  Ac^  or  Kkron  (now  height  varying  from  1000  to  7000  feet.   (See 

Akka  or  Acre)  as  properly  a  Philistian  town,  Chesney  s   Euphrat.  Exped.  voL  i.  pp.  387, 

makes  Phcenicia  terminate  at  the  J2(U-e/-  388.) 
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early  date,  whose  inflnence  upon  the  world's  history  was  little  pro- 
portioned to  the  restricted  limits  of  their  territorial  sovereignty. 
Asiatic  civilisation,  rising  in  lower  Babylonia,  naturally  and  we  may 
almost  say  necessarily,  reached  first  at  this  point  the  Western  Sea. 
Here  was  Marathus,  the  extreme  West  of  the  first  comers,'  who 
however  in  caurse  of  time  discovered  a  West  {Ereh  or  Europe) 
beyond  themselves,  to  which  they  were  Cadmonim  or  Cadmeians, 
that  is.  Easterns.*  Here  western  commerce  and  n^kvigation  began, 
and  hence  the  ships  and  colonies  went  forth,  which  planted  civilisation 
and  refinement  on  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  the  negroes  of  Guinea  and 
the  painted  savages  of  the  British  Islands. 

PhoBnicia  contained  no  provinces,  but,  like  the  Greek  countries  of 
Achsea,  Ionia,  <fec.,  was  parcelled  out  into  the  territories  of  a  number 
of  independent  towns.  These  were — commencing  on  the  south — 
Ao^  or  Acre  (the  -4Am  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions),  Ecdippa  (He- 
brew and  Assyrian  Ahzih)^  Tyre,  Sarepta,  Sidon,  Berytus  (now  Beyroot) 
Byblus  (the  Hebrew  Gehd,  and  Assyrian  GuJbal^  now  Jel^eH)^  Tripolis, 
and  Aradus  (Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Arvad,  now  Ruad),  Of  these 
Tyre  and  Aradus  originally  occupied  islands :  the  othera  lay  close 
upon  the  shore.  Sidon,  Tyre,  Byblus,  and  Aradus,  which  succeeded 
to  the  still  earlier  Marathus,'  were  perhaps  the  most  ancient.  Tri- 
polis, which  cannot  be  the  native  name,'  was  a  colony  from  the  three 
cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus.'  The  territory  of  Aradus  seems 
to  have  extended  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Phoenicia  near  Gabala 
{^JebUi)  to  the  river  Eleutherus  ;*  that  of  the  other  towns  cannot  be 
fixed  with  exactness. 

12.  With  this  brief  notice  of  the  countries  west  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  the  present  Essay  may  well  terminate.  The  physical 
and  political  geography  of  the  part  of  Asia  which  stretches  still 
further  to  the  west,  and  is  known  generally  as  Asia  Minor,  or  the 
peninsula  of  Anatolia,  has  been  already  discussed  in  a  former 
^Issay.  The  distribution  of  the  several  tribes  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  inhabiting  Asia  towards  the  north  and  east  will  be 
made  a  separate  subject  of  consideration  hereafter. 


•  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  note  on  Eaeay  vi.  rally  "  before,"    and    thenoe  "  the  east. 
{  5.  — H.  C.  R.] 

»  Vide  infra,  Book  ii.  ch.  44,  note.  '  Perhaps  the  native  name  wa«  Mahal- 

*  Marathus — »dXif  iipxaia  ^oivUttv  ao  liba  ;  at  least  this  town  appears  among  the 
cording  to  Stmbo — may  be  regarded  as  earlier  Phcpnidan  cities  both  in  the  annals  of  Sarda- 
than  Aradus,  1.  from  the  Hamitic  character  napalns  and  in  those  of  Sennacherib,  which 
•f  the  word ;  2.  from  the  early  disappearance  shows  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  important^, 
of  the  place  (cf.  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  99),  3.  Yet  no  trace  of  such  a  name  is  found  in  classic 
from  its  absorption  into  Aradus  (Strab.  rvi.  writers. — [H.  C.R.] 

p.  1071),  the  site  of  which  is  so  near  as  to         »  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  99  ;  Strab.  xvi.  1072  ; 

praent  the  appearance  of  an  iwirtixiafAbs  by  Steph.  Byx.  ad  voc    T^iroKis.    Scylax  says 

an  unfriendly  power.    [^Martu  (or  Marathus)  that  Tripolis  was  really  three  cities  in  one, 

in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  is  not  found  as  the  Tyrian,  Sidonian,  and  A  radian  colonists 

the  name  of  a  city,  but  of  the  whole  country,  having  distinct  regions  of  the  town,  each 

It  is  a  Scythic   word,  signifying  literally  enclosed  within  its  own  walls. 
*«  behind ;  "  and  thenoe  "  the  west,"  just  as         *  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  1070,  1071. 
in  the  Semitic  languages  Kedem  signified  lite- 
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ESSAY   X. 

ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  BABTLOUIANS  AND  ASSYRIANS.— [H.  C  R.] 

L,  General  character  of  the  Mythology.  2.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Pantheons 
not  identical.  3.  Thirteen  chief  deities,  (i.)  Asshur,  the  supreme  God  of 
Assyria — the  Asshur  of  Genesis — his  emblem  the  winged  circle,  (ii.)  Anu, 
first  God  of  the  First  Triad  —  his  resemblance  to  Dis  or  Hades  —  his  temples 

—  gods  connected  with  him.    (iii.)  Bei-Nimrod  (?),  secQnd  God  of  the  Triad 

—  his  wife,  Mylitta  or  Beltio  —  his  right  to  the  name  of  Nimrod  —  his  titles. 


temples,  &c.    (iv.^  Hea,  third  God  of  the  Triad  —  his  correspondence  with 
titles  —  extent  of  his  worship,    (v.)  ^t'/to  (Beltis),  the  Gi 

Gods  of  the  Second   Triad  —  Vul  —  uncertainty  about   his  name  —  Lord 


Neptune  —  his  titles  —  extent  of  his  worship,    (t.)  Bilta  (Beltis),  the  Great 
Goddess  —  confusion  between  her  and  Ishtar  —  her  titles,  temples,  &c,     (yi.) 


of  the  sky  or  air  —  an  old  god  in  Babylonia  —  his  numerical  s^bol.  (vii.) 
Shamas  or  San^  the  Sun -God  —  his  titles  —  antiquity  of  his  worship  in 
Babylonia  —  associated  with  Quia,  the  Sun-Goddess  —  their  emblems  on  the 
monuments,  (viii.)  Sin^  the  Moon-God  —  his  titles  —  his  temple  at  Ur — 
his  high  rank,  at  the  head  of  the  Second  Triad,  (ix.)  Ninip  or  Nin,  his  various 
titles  and  emblems  —  his  stellar  character  doubtful  —  the  Man-Bull  his 
emblem  —  his  name  of  Bar  or  Bar-shem  —  Ni%  the  Assyrian  Hercules  — 
his  temples  —  his  relationship  to  Bel-Nimrod —  Beltis  both  his  mother  and  his 
wife  —  his  names  Barzil  and  Sanda,  (x.)  Bel-Merodach  —  his  worship  ori- 
ginally Babylonian  —  his  temple  in  Babylon  called  that  of  Jupiter  Belus  — 
his  wife,  Zirbanit  or  Succoth-Benoth.  (xi.)  Nergcd  —  his  titles  —  his  con- 
nexion with  Nin  —  his  special  worship  at  Cutha  —  his  symbol,  the  Mao-Lion 
—  his  temples,  &c.  (xii.)  lahtctr  or  Astarte  —  called  Nana  at  Babylon  — 
her  worship,  (xiii.)  Nebo  —  his  temples  —  the  God  of  Learning  —  his  name, 
7tr,  &c.  4.  Other  gods  besides  the  thirteen  —  Allata,  Bel-Zirpu^  &c.  5. 
Vast  numbers  of  local  deities. 

1.  The  ancient  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria — whatever  may 
have  been  its  esoteric  character — bore  the  appearance  outwardly 
of  a  very  gross  pol3rtheism.  We  may  infer  iix)m  the  statements  of 
Berosus,  that  it  did  involve  in  its  origin  ideas  sufficiently  recondite 
with  respect  to  the  cosmogony  and  the  generative  functions  of 
nature,*  and  we  further  know,  that  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
sages  of  Greece,  such  as  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Democritas, 
borrowed  largely  from  Babylonian  sources  in  the  formation  of  their 
respective  systems  of  philosophy ;  but  we  have  not  yet  acquired 
that  mastery  over  the  primitive  language  of  Babylon— as  diBtin- 
guished  from  the  later  Semitic  dialect  of  Assyria — which  might 
enable  us  to  verify  the  high  pretensions  of  the  Chaldeeans  in  regard 
to  natural  religion,  from  modem  materials.' 

'  See  the  account  of  the  Babylonian  cos-  doubt  contain  all  that  we  amid  desire  to 

mogony,  given  by  Polyhistor  fraoa  Berosus,  know  with  regard  to  the  machinery  of  the 

and  quoted  by  Kusebius ;  Synoellus,  p.  23 ;  Babylonian  religion,  and  probably  also  treat 

and  Aucher's  Kusebius,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  sqq.  to  some  extent  of  its  mystenes.    lliese  taUets, 

'  The  reference  is  to  the  mythological  day  however,  are  composed  in  Babylonian,  which 

tablets  found  in  the  royal  library  at  Nineveh,  was  the  sacred  and  literary  language,  and  in 

and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  very  few  instances  are  furnished  even  with  a 

which  are  in  great  numbers,  and  which  no  gloai  or  exphmation  in  Assyrian,  so  that. 
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Of  all  the  branches  indeed  of  cuneiform  inquir}%  an  explanation 
of  the  Babylonian  mythol(^  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult,  not 
only  from  tiie  extraordinary  extent  aud  complicated  character  of  the 
subject — numerous  independent  objects  of  bcience  being  more  or 
less  closely  connected  with  the  Pantheon* — but  especially  from  the 
redundant  nomenclature,  each  divinity  having  many  distinct  names 
by  which  he  is  indifferently  designated,  and  being  further  indi- 
cated by  an  infinity  of  titles,  which  may  also  be  sul^tituted  at  will 
for  the  proper  name,  according  to  the  locality  or  attiibute  under 
which  the  god  is  worshipped.  Of  such  titles  there  are  at  least  forty 
or  fifty  appertaining  to  each  deity  ;  and  in  conning  over  therefore 
those  mythological  tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  which  contain 
lists  of  the  gods  or  idols  to  be  found  in  the  different  temples  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  the  student  is  bewildered  by 
an  endless  variety  of  names,  which,  if  they  really  indicated  different 
deities,  would  render  hopeless  any  attempt  to  dissect  and  tabulate 
the  Pantheon.  In  the  present  paper  it  is  not  proposed  to  consider 
the  subject  in  its  entirety.  A  mere  sketch  of  the  l*antheon  will  be 
given,  the  principal  gods  being  alone  noticed,  and  the  remarks 
ooncemihg  them  being  restricted  to  an  attempted  identification  of 
their  chief  names  and  titles :  a  de>cription,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  of  their  functions  and  attributes;  some  account  of  the 
temples  in  which  they  were  worshipped ;  and  suggestions  as  to 
their  relationship  with  the  gods  of  classical  mythology. 

On  examining  the  mythology  of  the  Babylonians,  the  first  point 
which  attracts  attention  is  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  system 
with  that  which  afterwards  prevailed  in  Greece  and  Borne.  The 
same  general  grouping  is  to  be  recognised ;  the  same  genealogical 
succession  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  traced  ;  and  in  some  cases  even 
the  fiuniliar  names  and  titles  of  clashical  deities  can  be  explained 
from  Babylonian  sources.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  highly  probable 
that  among  the  primitive  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  when  the  cuneiform  alphabet  was  invented,  by  reducing 
pictures  to  phonetic  signs,  and  when  such  writing  was  first  applied 
to  tlie  purposes  of  religion,  a  Scythic,  or  Scytho-Arian  race  must 
have  existed,  who  subsequently  migrated  to  Europe,  and  brought 
with  them  those  mythical  traditions,  which,  as  objects  of  popular 
belief,  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  nascent  literatui-e  of  their  native 
€K)imtry ;  so  that  we  are  at  present  able  in  some  cases  to  explain 
obscurities  both  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythological  nomenclature, 
not  simply  from  the  languages  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  but  even 
from  the  peculiar,  and  often  fantastic,  devices  of  the  cuneiform 
system  of  writing.* 

with   the  exception  of  helping  to  identify     thos  furnish  no  aid  with  regard  to  the  read- 
and  relationship,  they  can  hardly  be     ing  of  the  names. 


tamed  to  any  account.    The  Assyrian  sourcea         *  Anx>ng  5uch  objects  teay  he  enumerated 
of  inlbimation,  again,  which  consist  of  invo-     the  system  of  notation,  divisions  of  time,  the 


to  the  whole  Pantheon,  or  to  parti-  planets  and  stars,  animals,  metals,  colours, 

cnlar  gods,  prefixed  to  historical  records,  or  &c.  &c 

inacribed  upon  the  mystic  figures  of  the  gods  ^  It   is   hardly  safe,  perhaps,  from  our 

ihemiielves,  are  for  the  most  pait  restricted  piesent  cuneiioim   materials,  to  draw  any 

to  a  bog  catelogue  of  obacuie  epithets,  and  general  conclusions  with  legaid  to  primitive 
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2.  The  Paniheons  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  ought  in  strictneBs  to 
be  considered  separately,  for  in  man}'  respects  they  are  dissimilar, 
deities  which  are  prominent  in  one  mythology  being  unknown  in 
the  other,  and  each  system  moreover  having  originally  possessed  an 
independent  nomenclature.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
however,  critical  distinctions  cannot  be  attempted.  We  must  be 
content  then  with  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  deities,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  the  relative  positions  which  they  occupy  in  their  respective 
systems. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  mythology  originated  in  Babylonia,  and 
at  a  time  when  several  distinct  languages  were  spoken  by  the 
people  using  the  cuneiform  character ;  for  the  Museum  tablets  very 
often  exhibit  the  names  of  the  gods  in  three  parallel  columns,  all 
written  in  the  primitive  Scythic  of  Babylonia,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  give  the  Semitic  equivalents  of  Assyria  express^ 
phonetically.  It  is  indeed  of  extreme  rarity  to  find  any  phonetic 
explanation  of  the  names  of  the  gods.  The  Assyrians,  although 
using  the  old  Babylonian  terms,  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
accustomed  improperly  to  speak  of  as  ideographs,  or  monograms,* 
applied  to  such  terms  their  own  vernacular  Semitic  equivalents ; 
but  it  is  only  inferentially,  for  the  most  part,  that  we  can  determine 
how  these  equivalents  were  pronounced. 

In  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  invocations  which  preface  the  his- 
torical inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  we  find  the  gods  of  the 
Pantheon  classified  in  distinct  groups.  There  is,  firstly,  Asshur^ 
the  supreme  god,  who  was  replaced  in  Babylonia  by  a  distinct  deity 
Jl  or  lia  ;  then  comes  the  governing  triad  answering  to  the  Pluto, 
Jupiter,  and  Neptune  of  Classical  mythology;  and  with  these 
is  often  associated  the  supreme  female  deity  who  was  wife  of 
Jupiter  and  mother  of  the  gods.  The  next  group  is  that  which 
Berosus  describes  as  aorpa  ical  ^Xtop  icai  aeXijpriy,  but  which  more 
strictly  answers  to  Mther,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  remaining 
five  deities  must  be  the  rove  irtVrc  xXai'iyroc  of  the  same  passage.' 
These  thirteen  deities  will  now  be  examined  in  succession. 

(i.)  Asshur.  This  god  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Pantheon  of 
Assyria.  His  usual  titles  are  **  the  great  Lord,"  "the  King  of  all 
the  gods,"  **  he  who  rules  supreme  over  the  gods,"  and  sometimes 
**  the  father  of  the  gods,"  although  that  title  more  properly  apper- 
tains  to  the  second   deity  of  the  governing  triad.      His  special 


ethnology ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  re-  that  the  Pelafgians  most  have  bekmgeil  to 

marking,  in   regard  to  Greek  and  Roman  the  Assyrian  &mily,  and  the  Etruaans  to 

mythology,  that,  in  addition  to  the  Arian  the  Babylonian. 

element  which  forms  the  basis  of  both  systems,  *  The  only  cuneiform  signs  in  the  mytko- 

there  is  a  prevailing  Semitic  character  in  the  logical  vocabulary,  which  are  at  all  deeerving 

one,  and  a  Scythic  character  in  the  other,  of  the  name  of  ideographs  or  monogruns,  are 

Thus,  in  Greek   mythology,  the   following  the  abbreviations,  where  the  initial  chanider 

names   are   of    undoubted    Semitic    origin,  stands  for  the  entire  word;   as  in  As  tor 

Kp6yoSy  "Epc/Sos,  Ku/3^Ai},  Kc(i3cifK>i,  KdX-  As-shw,  San  for  Sansi,  Pa  for  Paku,  &c  ; 

fiof ,  &c. ;    whilst  in   Latin   the  names  of  and  even  in  these  cases  we  cannot  be  sare  bat 

Saturn,  Dis,  Vuhain.  &c.,  may  be  suspecteJ  that  the  monosyllable  was  the  primitive  term, 

to  be  Scythic.     If  this  distinction,  then,  be  and  the  full  name  a  later  compound, 

admitted,  the  inference  would  seem  to  be,  'See  Cory's  Ancient  Frtigmenta.  p.  26. 
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attributes  are  those  of  sovereignty  and  power:  he  is  thus  called 
"  the  giver  of  the  sceptre  and  crown,"  **  he  who  establihhes  empire," 
"  be  who  lengthens  the  years  of  the  king*s  reign  and  protects  his 
armies  and  his  forts,"  &c.,  &oJ  In  the  list  upon  the  clay  tablets, 
which  seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  Babylonian  mythology  to  the  Assyrians,  he  is  never  mentioned, 
and  we  are  thus  unable  to  determine  his  synonyms.  His  name,  how- 
ever, is  written  indiflferently  as  A-shur  and  As-shur,  and  hometimes 
by  abbreviation  simply  as  As,  while  in  the  later  inscriptions  he  is 
distinguished  by  an  epithet  Khi  (?),  which  in  the  lists  is  attributed 
to  Anu.  It  is  not  easy  to  detennine  the  period  of  tlie  introduction 
into  Assyria  of  the  worship  of  Asshur  under  that  name  :  for  although 
the  kings  of  Ur,  Ismi-dagon  and  Shaman-  Ttz/,  who  founded  a  temple 
on  the  Upper  Tigris  in  the  19th  century  B.C.,  are  stated  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Tiglath-rileser  I.  to  have  been  followers  of  Assliur ; 
yet  on  the  bricks  of  Sharnas-  Vidy  which  are  still  found  in  the  ruins 
of  KUeh-Sherghdt,  the  deity  whom  he  honoured  is  entitled  Ashit, 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  was  the  primitive  Chaldaean 
form  of  the  name.*  It  is  fui*ther  remarkable  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  temple  at  KUeh-SherghcU,  there  is  positively  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  far  as  our  present  experience 
extends,  no  other  notice  of  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Asshur.  The  country 
of  Assyria  derived  its  title  from  him ;  and,  as  the  patron  deity  of 
the  nation,  he  also  imposed  his  name  on  the  capital  city  of  Aashur 
(modem  Kikh-Sherghntj  which  was  the  seat  of  empire  apparently 
before  the  building  or  Nineveh  :  but  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
considered,  as  the  head  of  the  Pantheon,  of  too  high  a  rank  to 
receive  the  homage  of  his  votaries  in  any  particular  or. special 
temple.  IVobably  all  the  shrines  throughout  Assyria  were  open  to 
his  worship;  but  neither  is  his  name  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
multitudinous  lists  of  idols  that  have  been  hitherto  examined,  nor 
is  Bit' Asshur  mentioned  amongst  the  temples  either  of  Nineveh  or 
of  Calah  (Nimrud).  The  Assyrian  kings,  however,  from  the  earliest 
limes  evidently  regarded  Asshur  as  their  special  tutelary  divinity. 
They  constantly  used  his  name  as  an  element  in  their  own  titles ; 
they  invoked  him  on  all  occasions  which  referred  to  the  exercise 
of  their  sovereign  functions.  The  laws  of  the  empire  were  the  laws 
of  Asshur :  the  tribute  payable  from  dependent  kingdoms  was  the 
tribute  of  Asshur,  He  was  all  and  everything  as  far  as  Assyrian 
nationality  was  concerned ;  but  he  was  strictly  a  local  deity,  and 

7  The  Assyrian  authorities  from  which  the         '  Thus  the    Samaritan   text  of  Cenesis, 

titles  of  the  gods  are  chiefly  quoted  are  as  whioh  has  preserved  many  of  the  original 

follows:  1.  The  invocation  of  Stirdanapalus,  Hamite  names,  of  which  the  later  Semitic 

amimendng  his  annals.     2.  The  invocation  erjuivalents  are  alone  given  in  the  Hebrew, 

of  his  son  Shabnanvbar  on  the  Black  ObeliKk.  uses  Astun  for  Aashur^  the  termination  in  t/» 

3.  [Jargon's  dedication  of  the  four  gates  of  being  in  all  probability  the  Arabic  participial 

hki  dty  to  eight  of  the  principal  gods.     4.  nominative.     The  substitution  of  Astun  for 

An  invocation  on  a  tablet  of  Asshur-bani'  Asshur  may  perhaps,  however,  be  more  im- 

pal*a ;'  and,  5.  The  mythological  clay  tablets  mediately  compared  with  the  Pehlevi  forms 

generally.      For   Babylonian    materials  the  of  Mitun  for  Mihr  or  Atithra^  A  tun  for 

various  Inscriptions  of  Nebuchatinezzar,  Ne-'  Adar  or  Athro^  **fire/*  duitun  for  Bhahar, 

rigliiMur  and  Nabonidiis  have  all  been  con-  "  a  city,'*  &c.,  where  the  n  everywhere  takes 

suited.  the  pkux  of  r. 
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Lis  name  was  almost  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  Assyria  Proper. 
In  Armenia  his  place  was  taken  by  a  national  divinity  named 
-^^aWi  (whence,  perhaps,  the  people  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks 
with  the  Kaldees  of  the  South,  though  the  cuneiform  names  «% 
entirely  distinct),'  while  in  Babylonia  the  first  place  is  generally 
given  to  //  or  Ra^  who  was  possibly  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  who 
was  the  guardian  deity  of  the  primitive  Babylon  as  Asshur  was  of 
Assyria.^ 

Every  god  is  associated  with  a  goddess ;  and  the  supreme  female 
divinity,  Beltis  or  Mylitta,  '*  the  mother  of  the  gods,"  is  thus  some- 
times called  the  wife  of  Asshur :  but  this  was  hardly,  it  would  seem, 
legitimate  mythology,  the  real  "'  husband  of  Beltis  **  and  ''  father 
of  the  gods  *'  being  &e  second  member  of  the  governing  triad,  whom 
it  is  proposed  to  call  Bel-Nimrud,  while  the  wife  of  Asshur,  who 
appears  in  the  list  of  gods  to  whom  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  offered 
sacrifices  after  his  conquest  of  Babylonia,  is  named  Sfieruha.* 

It  is  hardly  permissible  to  doubt  that  Asshur  must  be  the  deified 
patriarch  of  Genesis  x.  11,  the  son  of  Shem  who  went  forth  from 
Shinar  and  founded  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  pagan  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  same  tradition,  and  thus  derive  the  name  of 
Assyria,  hvo  'Aaovpovj  rov  liiu,ov*  and  in  later  ages  we  have  also  that 
valuable  notice  of  Damascius  on  the  Babylonian  mythology,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  primooval  pair  'AaaiopoQ  and  M«r<7a^^,^  and  of  the 


•  The  Triad  invoked  in  all  the  Armenian 
inscriptions  are  Khaidi,  the  Sun,  and  iEther : 
and  when  Sargon  boasts  of  ha\4ng  carried  off 
the  Armenian  gods  as  trophies  from  the  great 
citj  Mukhatsir^  the  same  ddtj  is  mentioned. 
"AASoj,  aax)rding  to  the  Etymologicum  Mag- 
num, was  an  epithet  of  the  Jupiter  wor- 
shipped at  Gaza  (called  by  St  Jerome  and 
otheis  Mamas t  "the  lonl  of  men");  but 
that  term  is  probably  Semitic,  while  we 
must  look  for  Armenian  etymologies  in  the 
primitive  S^ythic  of  Babylonia,  the  name  of 
Akkad^  which  denotes  Northern  Babylonia, 
being  sometimes  applied  in  the  inscriptions  to 
Ararat  or  Armenia.  This  ethnic  connexion, 
which  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  trace  I 
in  the  language,  would  suggest  a  more  dire<  t 
explanation  for  the  double  use  of  the  term 
Chaldee ;  but  the  Chaldees  of  the  South  were 
certainly  Semites,  while  those  to  the  North 
were  to  all  appearance  Scyths,  or  at  any  rate 
Scytho-Arians.  The  early  Syrian  fathers 
seem  to  have  applied  the  name  Chaldsean  to 
the  Yezidi  heretics  (as'^ociating  them,  as  they 
do,  with  the  Marcionites  and  Manichaeans) ; 
and  the  same  people  are  called  Kaadim  by 
the  Mesopotamian  Jews  to  the  present  day. 
If  this  be  the  case,  however,  the  name  has 
again  shifted  in  modem  times,  for  Katddni 
hi  DOW  adopted  by  the  whole  Nestorian  nux 
as  their  proper  national  title,  while  the 
Church  restricts  the  name  to  Nestorian  con- 
verts to  Catholicism.  [The  Armenian  Khaldi 
is  uow  found  to  correspond,  not  tp  Asshur, 


but  to  Sm,  the  Moon -God.  See  above,  Eanj 
VI.,  p.  367,  note  »^-H.  C.  R.     1861.] 

^  This  god  is  more  porticuUrly  known  « 
the  deity  from  which  Babylon  derived  its 
name.  Bab-il^  as  the  cuneiform  name  is 
written,  signifies  **  the  gate  of  ///'  and  is  the 
Semitic  transition  of  a  Hamite  term,  Ka-ra, 
which  must  have  been  the  original  title  of 
the  place.  The  name  was  probably  given  io 
allusion  to  the  first  establishment  oif  a  teat  of 
justice,  as  it  was  in  "  the  gate  of  the  palace  " 
or  **  the  gnte  of  the  temple  **  that  in  early 
times  justice  was  administered.  2ia  suggests 
an  Figyptian  origin  although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Babylonian  god  was  in  any  way 
connecteil  with  "  the  sun.**  Qn  the  contiarj, 
we  may  infer  from  the  vocaibularies,  where 
Ba  is  translated  by  //,  and  joined  with  sur, 
"  a  king,"  that  it  simply  meant  **  a  god,*"  or 
rather  perhaps  *'the  god**  jcctr*  4^ox^' 
Sanchoniathon  says  that  "lAor  was  the  same 
as  Kp6vos ;  but  in  all  the  Semitic  languages 
the  term  has  been  ever  used  for  **  a  god " 
generally. 

'  The  name  is  otherwise  written  Shenijfa ; 
but  the  goddess  thus  entitled,  althou^  in- 
cluded in  the  general  lists,  does  not  appear  of 
that  rank  wUch  should  entitle  her,  as  the 
wife  of  Asshur,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Pantheon. 

3  See  Etymologicum  Magnom,  in  too. 
*Aaavpia. 

*  Miaaare  (or  Kuroropj^,  as  the  oame  is 
written  in  some  MSS.)  may  very  well  be  a 
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triad  springing  from  them  'Avoc,  "IXXivoc,  and  'Aoc,  who  have  their 
respective  representatives  in  the  inscriptions. 

At  an  early  period  of  cuneiform  inquiry  it  was  conjectured  that 
the  Nisroch  of  Scripture,  whose  name  is  written  *A/mpax  hy  the 
LXX.,*  might  be  identical  with  the  Asshur  of  the  inscriptions,  and 
that  the  deity  in  question  might  be  compared  with  the  Saturn  of 
classical  mythology;  but  that  hypothesis  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  establishment  of  the  simple  fact  that  Asshur  had  no  temple  at 
Nineveh  in  which  Sennacherib  could  have  been  worshipping  when 
he  was  slain  by  his  rebellious  sons.  Nisroch,  whom  the  Talmndist« 
identify  with  Saturn,  is  still  shrouded  in  obscurity  ;•  but  it  may  be 
permitted  to  conjecture  that  since  the  god  Asshur,  in  company  with 
the  gods  Nin  and  Nergal,  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  inscriptions 
as  defeating  the  enemies  of  the  Assyrians  with  his  arrows,  and  since 
we  have  almost  direct  evidence  that  the  two  latter  gods  are  repre- 
sented respectively  by  the  man-bull  and  the  man-lion,  the  other  or 
chief  member  of  the  protecting  triad  must  be  recc^ised  in  the 
winged  globe  which  is  so  often  seen  in  the  sculptures  hovering 
over  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  from  which  a  figure  with  the 
homed  helmet,  the  sure  emblem  of  divinity,  shoots  his  arrows 
against  the  discomfited  foe. 

The  latest  historical  trace  of  the  god  Asshur  occurs  probably 
in  Isidore's  notice  of  the  Greek  city  of  Artemita  in  P^bylonia. 
which  under  the  Parthians  is  said  to  have  resumed  its  old  title  of 
\a\aaap : '  this  title  which  signifies  '*  the  fort  of  Asshur,"  having 
been  imposed  on  the  place  by  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  when  he  rebuilt 
the  city  in  about  750  B.C.* 

We  may  now  consider  the  triad  which  in  the  Assyrian  lists 
usually  follows  Asshur,  and  in  Babylonian  mythology  heads  the 
Pantheon,  or  is  only  preceded  by  Ra  or  77. 

(ii.)  Ann,  This  is  the  first  member  of  the  triad  and  appears  to 
answer  to  Hades  or  Pluto.     His  functions,  however,  are  not  very 


participial  form  cognate  with  Sheniyay  and  universal  emplojinent  in  Afsyrian  and  Baby- 

sigiufjring  merely  **  the  queen."     See  Cory's  Ionian  geography,  had  the  true  Semitic  pr»- 

J^ragmentt,  p.  318.  nunciation  of  K<ir ;  but  it  would  seem  almost 

^  Thia  (or  according  to  some  MSS.  Ncura-  certain  that  this  word  must  have  been  cor- 

/y^X)  ^  ^®  ortiic^raphy  used  in  la.  xxxvii.  rupted  veiy  early  to  Kal  or  KhtU^  from  the 

.S8.     In  2  Kings  xix.  37  the  name  is  written  constant  occurrence  of  that  prefix   in   the 

by  the  LXX.  as  Mf(rop<ix>  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  correspondents  of 

•  See  Selden,  De  Diis  Syria,  p.  323.  The  the  old  Babylonian  names.  Thus  we  have 
only  conaifbrm  title  at  all  roembling  Nisroch  XaX-daap  or  "  the  fort  of  Asshur ;"  XoA- 
is  one  which  applies  to  Nebo,  and  signifies  dyyri,  the  Septuagint  name  for  Calneh ; 
•*king  of  the  soul,"  reading  ♦  ♦  ♦  ruk/n;  ^^yh^,  Khal-Nevo,  a  femous  Babylonian 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Nis  was  ever  used  ,  ,  .  .,  m  i  ^  -^L« 
for  *' king  "(though  the  sign  which  indicate  temple  menUoned  m  the  Talmud;  ID^D, 
" a  king"  hat  that  power);  and  it  is  still  CkUmad  of  Scripture,  or  i^LiT  Kalvcad- 
more  doubtful  if  Nebo  had  any  temple  at  ^^  „  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  /^^^^  .  ^ 
NioeTeh.    In  all  probability  A  mtocA  is  not  a  #   i 

genuine  reading.  XoArav^is  of  Susiana ;  i^UA^*  Halicdn ; 

7  Hudaoo'i   Geographi    Minores,   vol.   ii.  ^^  numerous  other  geographical  titles,  oom- 

^'  -?*.«     ,  n       . .  V  •    ^u  pounded  of  the  prefix  of  locality  and  one  of 

•  The  locative  prefix  which  occurs  in  the  {^  ^,^  ^^  ^  ^^  Babylonian  gods. 
CO neiform  name,  and  which   is  or  almost 
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clearly  defined,  nor  can  the  greater  part  of  his  titles  be  explained 
except  conjectnrally.  One  class  of  epithets  refers  undoubtedly  to 
**  priority  "  and  **  antiquity."  He  is  **  the  old  Anu,"  **  the  original 
chief;"  perhaps  in  one  case  "the  father  of  the  gods;"  also  "the 
Lord  of  spirits  and  demons  "  (?)  and  like  the  Greek  UXovrwy,  **  the 
layer  up  of  treasures  "  and  **  the  Lord  of  the  earth  "  or  *•  mountains  " 
(from  whence  the  precious  metals  were  extracted).  A  very  exten- 
sive class  of  synonyms,  however,  extending  to  about  twenty  names, 
which  are  found  on  the  tablets,  are  quite  unintelligible  except  on 
the  supposition  that  they  refer  to  the  infernal  regions.  There  seem 
to  be  such  titles  as  **  King  of  the  lower  world,"  "  Lord  of  dark- 
ness" or  **  death,"  **  ruler  of  the  far-off  city,"  and  many  similar 
epithets,  but  the  isense  is  throughout  obscure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pronunciation  of  this  god's  name  in 
Assyrian,  as  it  is  declined  according  to  rule  Anu  (or  Ann)  in  the 
nominative,  Ani  in  the  genitive,  and  Ana  in  the  accusative.*     In. 
Babylonian  the  corresponding  name  was  Anna  or  Ana^  and  it  was 
indeclinable.      It  signified  *'Tbe  God,"  icar'  efox^v,  and  was  no 
doubt  in  use  among  the  primitive  Babylonians  from  the  very  earliest; 
times.    Inhere  is  further  a  very  singular  link  of  connexion,  in  r^ard 
to  this  god,  between  Babylonian  and  classical  m}iJiology.      It  i^ 
well  known  that  numbers  among  the  early  Chaldeans  were  suppose<3- 
to  be  invested  with  mystic  powei-s ;  and  in  this  view  probably  th^ 
system  of  notation  was  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  th^ 
Pantheon,  the  6  integers  in  the  cycle  of  60  being  referred  to  th^ 
two  triads  of  the  Fantheon.*     The  first  triad  is  thus  represented  b^^ 
60,  50,  and  40  respectively ;  and  the  second  by  30,  20,  and  6.     Th< 

greater  number,   60,  or  1  soss,  indicated  by  a  single  wedge 

becomes  accordingly  the  emblem  of  the  god  Anu,  the  head  of  th^^ 
first  triad ;  and  is  invested  with  phonetic  powers  according  to  th^^ 
names  of  the  god  among  the  races  using  the  cuneiform  writing.  On^^J* 
of  these  powers  is  Ana,  the  ordinary  Babylonian  name  of  the  goc^^S 
which  thus  verifies  the  usage ;  the  other  power,  equally  well  knowi^*^  ^ 
to  cuneiform  students,  is  Dis,  and  this  accordingly  should  be  anothe  -^^^ 
name  of  the  god.  Further,  the  second  city  of  Babylonia — tha  -^•J 
which  is  -mentioned  in  the  Bible  after  Babel,  or  "  the  Gate  of  1!^^  - 
and  which  was  especially  dedicated  to  Ana,  the  god  next  to  H  \l^^^ 
the  Babylonian  mythology' — was  named  pK,  'Opc^  in  the  Septa  -^^" 
agint  version,  niDniK  Unkut  in  the  Talmud,  and  modem  Warka  ocr  ^'' 
Urka,  This  city  was  the  great  necropolis  of  Babylonia*  Whol^^^ 
mountains  of  coffins  are  still  to  be  fcmnd  there,  and  it  was  emphati-^-^^" 
cally  *^  a  city  of  the  dead."  *    Can  the  coincidence  then  be  merel^i^*' 


*  Traces  of  this  name  are  probably  to  be  in  his  paper  on  the  Assyrian  Mjtlkokigj  i  -^ 

found  in  the  *Avv4\^toroi  of  Berosus,  which  the  Transactions  of  the  Rojal  Iriah    Ac^ " 

appears  to  have  been  an  epithet  applied  to  demy,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  405. 
Quines,  signifying  "given  by  Ann;"  and  in         '  By  the  Gi^  geographers  the  dty  m^M 

the    Phoenician    nymph   *Ayoo$piT,    whose  question  is  named  'Opx^V'     For  »  d«crif»— 

name  means  "  beloved  by  Anu."  tion  of  the  ruins  as  they  eadst  at  preaent,  »etf 

^  The   clay   tablet  which    contains    this  Loftus*  Chald^ea  and  Susiaiia,   p.    162,    ei 

curious  application  of  numbers  to  the  Baby-  seqq. 
Ionian  ^wls,  was  first  notioed  by  Dr.  Hincks 
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accidental  between  DiSy  the  Lord  of  Urka^  the  city  of  the  dead,  and 
Dis,  the  King  of  Orcus  or  Hades? 

VVhatever  may  be  thought  of  this  assimilation,  it  is  certain 
at  any  rate  that  the  great  temple  at  Warka^  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  country,  and  the  site  of  which  is  now  marked  by  the  ruins  of 
Bowdrieh,  was  called  Bit-Aria  after  the  god  in  question,  though  from 
a  very  remote  epoch  the  worship  of  Beltis  seems  to  have  superseded 
that  of  Ana  in  tne  temple  of  Warka,  and  to  have  become  so  famous 
that  in  the  latter  Babylonian  inscriptions  she  is  generally  noticed  as 
"  the  lady  of  Bit-Ana" 

The  temple  also,  previously  referred  to,  which  Shamas-  Vul  raised 
in  the  capital  of  Assyria  in  the  19th  century  b.c.,  and  which  was 
afterwards  repaired  by  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  in  the  13th  century  b.c, 
was  dedicated  to  Anu  and  his  son  Vul ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this 
account  that  the  city  obtained  the  name  of  TtXavi/  (Mound  of  Anu)^ 
equally  with  its  national  designation  of  Asshur.*  Anu  appears  to 
have  been  without  any  special  temples  either  at  Nineveh,  or  Calah, 
or  even  at  Babylon  ;  but  Sargon,  at  DurSargina^  evidently  had  him 
in  great  honour,  and  thus  dedicated  to  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Astarte,  the  western  gate  of  the  city.* 

Anu  is  usually  found  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  triad,  precisely  as  we  have  Anus,  lUinus,  and  AUs 
associated  by  Damascius;  but  the  name  sometimes  occurs  in 
union  with  another  single  god,  where  the  connexion  cannot  be  so 
certainly  explained.  Thus  ^ardanapalus  calls  himself  simply, 
**he  who  honours  AnUy''  or  moie  frequently,  *'he  who  honours 
Anu  and  Dagon ; "  and  the  same  association  of  the  two  names  is 
also  found  on  the  obelisk  of  Shainas-  Vul,  Who  the  god  Dagon 
is,  however,  is  still  one  of  the  obscurities  of  the  mythology.  He 
cannot,  as  has  been  conjectured,  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
water-god,  as  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  complete  list  which 
is  given  entire  on  one  of  the  tablets,  of  the  36  synonyms  of  the 
latter  divinity.'  It  is  indeed  extremely  doubtful  if  the  name 
Dagon  has  anything  to  do  with  n,  '*  a  fish,"  or  with  the  Phos- 
nician  p:n ;  for  in  one  passage  of  the  inscriptions  the  pair  are  men- 
tioned— Da-Gan  fur  the  male,  and  Da-Las  for  the  female — as  if  both 
the  names  were  compounds ;  and  the  explanation  attached  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  titles  appertained  to  the  great  gods  Belus 
and  Beltis. 

Sargon  again,  who  appears  to  have  had  Anu  in  especial  honour, 
in  consequence  of  his  own  name  being  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  as  that  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  god,  associates  him  in  his 
royal  titles  with  the  second  god  of  the  triad,   whom  for  conve- 

'  See  Steph.  de  Urbibiu  in  voc  TeUme  is  present  apparent, 

deacribed  as  the  city  where  the  kings  of  *  In  this  list,  however,  there  is  a  name 

Assyria  dwelt  before  the  building  of  Nineveh,  referring  to  the  water-god  in  his  character  of 

and  can  thus,  it  would  seem,  oi3y  answer  to  **  the  sentient  tish,**  which  reads  Daggano' 

i^Mhur.  9isiy  but  has  no  connexion  apparently  with 

^  It  should  be  added  that  one  of  the  prin-  Da-Qan,    The  Phoenician  Dagon  indeed  is 

dpal  metals,  either  **  lead "  or  *'  tin,*'  was  translated  by  Sanchoniathon  Urmv,  that  is 


I  after  Anu,  as  "  iron  "  was  after  Her-    **  bread-corn.'* 
coki,  bat  the  phonetic  oonnexioQ  is  not  at 
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nience  sake  we  may  call  "  Bel-Nimrod ;"  while  in  placing  tlie 
four  gates  of  his  city  each  under  the  double  guardianship  of  two 
deities,  he  joins  Anu  and  Astarte,  though  that  goddess  was  cer- 
tainly not  his  wife,  nor  was  she  in  any  way  mythologically  con- 
nected with  him.  His  wife  is  named  in  the  lists  Anata  or  Annktj 
and  she  has  precisely  the  same  epithets  as  himself,  with  a  mere 
difiference  of  gender,  but  she  is  rarely  if  ever  mentioned  in  the  hich 
torical  or  geographical  inscriptions.  Their  progeny  at  the  same 
time  appears  to  have  been  large.  A  list  of  nine  names  .is  given  on 
one  tablet,  commencing  with  Sargana^  Latarak,  Esh^gula,  and  Emu ; 
but  little  is  known  of  these  gods  beyond  their  names.  Two  other 
sons  who  are  not  mentioned  in  this  list  are  of  more  importance. 
One  of  these  is  ^ther,  the  god  of  the  air,  whose  name  is  doubtfully 
read  as  Vul ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  trace  a  connexion 
between  this  filiation,  and  the  Greek  tradition  of  -^ther  being  the 
son  of  Erebus,  the  more  especially  as  Erebus  is  itself  an  Assyrian 
term  referring  to  ** darkness,"'  which  was  one  of  the  attributes  of 
Anu.  Another  god,  who  is  well  known  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
mythology  as  Martu^  is  also  stated  on  many  cylinder-seals  to  be 
the  son  of  Anu,  This  god  may  be  suspected  to  be  himself  tbe 
Erebus  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  name  Martu  signifies  •*  after "  or 
"behind;"^  and  is  thus  applied  to  **the  west,"  being  in  fact  a 
synonym  of  Erib  (original  of  "Ept^oc),  which  refers  dii-ectly  to  '*  the 
setting  sun,"  and  tropically  both  to  *'  the  west "  and  **  darkness.'* 
It  may  be  added  that  the  name  Martu  is  farther  applied  to 
Phoenicia  in  cuneiform  geography,  as  the  extreme  western  point 
with  which  the  Babylonians  were  acquainted  (compare  BpuM  of 
Sanchoniathon),"  and  that  the  descent  of  Martu  from  Anu  would 
thus  seem  to  point  to  the  Mosaical  tradition  of  Sidon  and  Heth, 
and  the  other  Syrian  colonies,  being  descended  from  Ham,  as 
that  patriarch  must  of  course  answer  to  Anu,  if  the  Nocu^hide  triad 
be  compared  with  the  Babylonian.* 

(iii.)  The  phonetic  reading  of  the  name  of  the  second  god  of  the 
triad  must  be  still  a  matter  of  speculation.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  his  ciiaracter  and  position  he  answers  to  the  great 
father  Jupiter  of  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  tbe 
primary  element  of  his  name  is  Bil,  the  Lord;  yet  he  cannot 
represent  the  true  Babylonian  Belus,  of  later  times,  and  for  the 
following  reasons : — That  god  is  almost  certainly  the  same  as 
Merodach.     in  the   only  known  proper  names  where  Bd  ocoutb 


'  Ereb  signifies  in   Assyrian  *'  setting/'  can  be  no  doubt,  therefiire,  of  its  repaneaentiBg 

that  is  "  the  west,"  and  henoe  **  darkness.'*  It  a  geographical  name. 

is  a  cognate  term  with  Enropa,  which  also  •  Martu  is  stated  on  one  tablet  to  be  "  the 

signifies  setting,  or  the  west,  as  Asia  signifies  minister  of  the  deep,"  as  if  he  were  coooedad 

"  rising,"  or  **  the  east^"  with  Hea ;  on  another  tablet  his  title  is 

"^  It  is  thns  translated  in  the  yocabnlaries  Midu-K karris,  perhaps  "  the  lord  of  arc^ 

by  akharru,   the  Hebrew  nflK ;    and   the  tectnre."     His  wife  is  the  lady  of  Tigffmma. 

latter  name  is  applied  in  the  inscriptions  to  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  erected  a  temple  to  him  •* 

Phoenicia,    **  the    western    comitry,"  indif-  Calah  in  conjunction  vrith  Bel-  Vara  {Kibh- 

ferently  with  Afrir^*.  Sherghat  Cylinder,  col.  6,  lin«  88);  but  «fc« 

^  Braihu  is  joined  in  Sanchoniathon  with  name  is  not  often  met  with  in  othtf  historical 

Cassius,  Libanus,  and  Anti-Libanus,  and  there  iascriptiKis. 
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as  an  element  (Nadinta-BU  at  Behistun^  and  BUshar-uzur  for  Bel-' 
dkazzar)y  the  god's  name  is  written  with  the  sign  signifying  Hil^ 
a  lord,  preceded  by  the  determinative  of  divinit}',  II  or  An,  but  with- 
out any  adjunct.  The  same  orthography  is  employed  in  connexion 
with  the  goddess  Zirbanit,  who  was  notoriously  the  wife  of  Mero- 
dach,  and  there  only.  The  names  of  Bel-Merodach  are  also  some- 
times actually  found  in  conjunction.**  Again,  the  famous  temple  of 
Belus  of  Herodotus  is  the  temple  of  Merodach  in  the  inscriptions ;  and 
lastly,  the  exact  genealogy  is  given  for  Belus  in  Damascius,  son  of  *Aoff 
and.Aavk*i7,  which  in  the  mythological  tablets  applies  to  Merodach. 
If  Merodach  then  be  the  true  Belus  of  histor}"^,  it  is  evident  that  this 
earlier  and  more  powerful  god  could  not  have  had  the  same  identical 
name. 

The  name  in  question  is  written  with  the  determinative  of  a 
god,  the  sign  BU,  **a  lord,"  and  a  qualificative  adjunct,  either 
simple  or  compound,  on  which  the  whole  mystery  of  the  name 
depends.^  Now  this  adjunct  in  the  vocabularies,  when  joined  with 
other  nouns,  is  frequently  translated  by  iprat ;  and  the  reading  is 
fiirther  verified  by  our  finding  that  the  city  which  was  named  after 
the  god — its  title  being  in  fact  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  name 
with  the  sign  of  locality  affixed,  instead  of  the  deteiminative  of 
divinity  prefixed — is  translated  in  Semitic  by  Nipur.  It  may  then 
fairly  be  assumed  that  the  great  god  in  question  was  in  Semitic 
named  BHu-Nipru,  and  that  Uie  great  goddess,  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  who  is  always  associated  with  him  as  his  wife,  was  entitled 
BUta^Niprut,  Before  pointing  out  the  very  important  consequences 
of  this  proposed  Semitic  reading,  the  old  Babylonian  nomenclature 
however  must  be  concluded.  In  the  dialects  of  the  South,  the 
equivalents  of  Bilu  and  BUta  were  Enu,  Enuta,  and  ^/i//,  JIduIta,  W  ith 
the  latter  are  no  doubt  to  be  compared  the  MoXtc  of  Nicolaus"  and 
the  MvXiTra  of  Herodotus*  and  Hesychius;*  and  the  former  term, 
Enn  or  (with  the  antecedent  determinative  pronounced)  Il-enu,  is 
probably  the  original  of  the^IXXifoc  of  Damascius.  Other  Babylonian 
names  of  the  god,  such  as  Bi  (?)'Eiiy  -Asiwir,  &c.,  are  of  less  moment. 

We  will  now  consider  the  terms  Nipru  and  NipruL^  It  is  im- 
possible to  overlook  the  similarity  of  these  titles,  especially  the  fe- 
minine Niprutj  to  the  Greek  J^tfipw^;  and  the  more  we  examine 
the  subject,  the  more  reason  we  find  to  suspect  that  if  there  be 
any  connexion,  as  has  been  so  often  surmised,  between  the  great 
Belus  of  Babylonian  tradition  and  the  Biblical  Nimrod,  and  if  this 

!<>  As  on  tlie  tablet  so  often  quote<l.  which  tha,  "  genetra ;"  bat  it  is  very  doubtfnl  if 

appliM  "  nambere  "  to  the  gocb  of  the  Pan-  the  root  1^\  common  to  all  the  other  Se- 

theon.  mitic  languages,  was  known  to  the  Assyrian. 

>  The  ordinary  Assyrian  rendering  of  thb  At  any  rate  Multa,  as  the  feminine  of  JIui, 

adjunct  is  Zir,  which  means  **  Supreme." —  i»  a  far  more  aatisfectory  etymology. 

1861.  «  It  must  be  understood  that  in  no  case 

»  See  MiUler's  Fragm.  Hist.  Or.  vol.  iii.  are  these  titles,  phonetically  written,  attached 

p.  361,  note  16.     Mtliler  alters  the  reading  to  the  names  of  Belus  and  Beltis.     They  are 

to  M^Xtrra,  very  unnecessarily.  .  merely  assumed  as  the  Semitic  equivalents  of 

•  Herod,  i.  1.31  and  199.  the  abbre%iatedHamite  adjuncts  which  qualify 

♦  Hesychius  in  voc.  writes  MuX^av.     It  the  terms  "  Lord  "  and  **  Ijidy  "  in  these 
has  hitherto  been  customary  to  compare  the 
JMylitta  of  Herodotus  with  the  Syriac  Muiid- 
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connexion  can  be  verified  from  native  sources,  then  we  are  on  the 
right  track  in  seeking  to  identify  the  above-mentioned  names. 
For  instance,  Babylon  is  sometimes  called  in  the  inscriptions  the 
city  of  BUu-Nipru:*  and  the  inner  and  outer  city,  even  as  late 
as  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  known  as  the  Nimat  BHu- 
Nipiru  and  the  Ingur  BHu-Nvpru.^  in  exact  accordance  both  with 
the  Greek  accounts  of  Babylon  having  been  the  capital  of  the  first 
Belus,  and  of  the  Biblical  record  that  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's 
kingdom  was  Babel,  <&c. ;  and  it  should  be  observed  that  these 
cuneiform  notices  are  quite  distinct  from  the  later  and  more  sacer- 
dotal connexion  of  Babylon  with  the  second  Belus,  or  Bel-Merodach. 
But  the  most  interesting  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  relation  to  the 
sister  capital  of  Niffer.  This  place,  which  had  the  same  name  as 
the  god,  is  called  Nipur  in  Semitic  cuneiform.  The  Talmud  calls 
it  Nophevy  and  identifies  it  with  Calneh,  one  of  Nimixwi's  capitals.' 
Calno  again,  in  Isaiah  x.  9,  is  explained  by  the  LXX.  as  the  place 
in  the  land  of  Babylon  where  the  tower  was  built ;  and  with  refe- 
rence to  the  tower,  if  anything  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscriptions,  it 
can  only  be  the  notices  of  a  most  famous  temple,  Kharria-Nipm, 
which  was  an  object  of  intense  veneration  to  the  Assyrian  kings ; 
which  was  the  especial  dwelling-place  of  BUu-Nipru*  and  which 
seems  moreover  to  have  been  in  the  city  of  Niffer,  that  city  indeed 
being  especially  dedicated  to  the  god  and  goddess  BUu-Nipru  and 
Bilta-Niprut^  who  respectively  bore  the  titles  of  Lord  of  Nipra  and 
Lady  of  Nipra,  in  allusion  apparently  to  this  temple,  or  rather  per- 
haps to  the  district  in  which  it  was  placed.*  O^er  points  of  evi- 
dence are  the  Arab  tradition,  certainly  ante-Islamic,  that  Nifferwas 
the  original  Babylon,"  and  (in  allusion  to  the  tower)  that  it  was 

^  See  Khors.  loscrip.  151,  11,  4.  The  names  of  many  temples,  in  aUosioii  to  the 
oonstruction  however  in  this  passage  is  not  workmanship  or  architectare  of  the  build- 
quite  clear  and  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on.  ings.  If  Nipra  should  be  the  true  reading. 
These    titles,    which    ai%    probably  of  ^we  can  hardly  doubt   its   connexioii   wiSi 


Hamite  rather  than  Semitic  origin,  are  first  Nipru  and  Nipur,  although  the  latter  1 

met  with  in  an  inscription  of  Esar-haddon.  are  Semitic,  and  the  former  to  all  appearance 

It  also  appears  from  the  mythological  tablets,  Hamite,  and  although  the  cuneiform  ortho- 

that  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  city  had  a  giaphy  is  entirely  dissimilar.      The   word, 

special  tutelary  deity  to  watch  over  it.  however,  may  be  read  iShatra  or   Kwra, 

'  The  tract  quoted  is  the  yoma,  which  is  equally  as  well  as  Nipra^  and  there  are  geo- 

of  very  respectable  antiquity,  dating  probably  graphical  arguments  in  fiivour  of  either  of 

from  the  2nd  century.  those  readings.     The  cuneiform  word  for  **  a 

*  The  phonetic  reading  of  the  second  ele-  horse  "  is  written  in  precisely  the  same  way 

ment  of  this  name  is  very  doubtful ;  and  the  as  the  name  in  question,  though  of  oouiae 

position  of  the  temple  is  almost  equally  un-  with  a  different  determinative,  but  even  there 

certain.     For  its  being  the  dwelling-place  of  the  phonetic  reading  is  uncertain. 
Bel-  Nimrod,  see  Khors.  Ins.  131,  19 ;  and         ^  The  name  of  N^pra  is  of  double  employ- 

for  general  allusions  to  its  wealth,  its  splen-  ment  in  connexion  with   Bel-Nincirod    and 

dour,  and  its  antiquity,  compare  Tiglath-  Beltis ;  that  is,  as  a  country  of  which  they 

Pileser  Cylinder,  col.   1,  1.  26;  Brit.  Mus.  were  the  patrons,  and  as  the  name  of  a 

series,  p.  70,  1.  23 ;    S/uxmas-  Vul  Obelisk,  temple  in  which  they  dwelt,  the  temple  of 

col.  1,  1.  32,  Sic.     The  second  element  may  Nipra  being  indeed  to  ail  appearance  a  dis- 

mean'*  the  left  hand  country,"  or  that  where  tinct  place   from   the  temple  of  JTAorri^- 

Shem  settled.     It  is  the  special  geographical  Nipra,  already  spoken  of. 
title  taken  by  Bel-Nimrod  and  Beltis  on  the         ^  This  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Ibn 

bricks  excavated  from  their  temples  at  Akker'  Kalbi,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 

kuf  and  Warka^  but  is  otherwise  unknown,  trustworthy  of  the  Arab  traditionitts. 
Kharria  (compare  BHn)  is  prefixed  to  the 
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the  scene  of  Nimrud*s  daring  attempt  to  mount  on  eagle's  wings  to 
heaven.* 

The  etymological  evidence  remains.  After  mature  deliberation, 
no  better  explanation  can  be  obtained  for  Nipru  and  Niprut  than 
**  the  hunter "  and  "  huntress."  The  root  napar^  although  un- 
known in  Hebrew,  means  in  Syriac  **  to  pursue,"  or  **  make  flee  ;" 
and  the  word  iprat^  used  in  the  vocabularies  in  reference  to 
"  waters,"  with  the  sense  apparently  of  '*  swift-running,"  must 
come  from  the  neuter  verb  a/xzr,  kindred,  if  not  absolutely  iden- 
tical with  the  active  napar.  The  verb  napar  is  not  often  used  in 
the  iuAcriptions,  except  in  reference  to  this  particular  god,  but  in 
such  cases  is  of  great  importance  in  verifying  the  phonetic  read- 
ing, llius  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  describes  himself  as  **  the  mighty 
chief,  who  being  armed  with  the  mace  of  power  "  (the  emblem  of 
royalty,  but  also  a  favourite  weapon  of  the  chace)  ''"'pursues  after  ^^ 
(or  '*  hunts ")  '*  the  people  of  BUu-Nipru ; "  and  again  speaks  of 
his  ancestor,  Asshur-dalia-il,  ajs  *^  the  holder  of  the  mace  of  power; 
the  pursuer  after  the  people  of  BQu-Nipru" *  Sargon  also  speaks  oif 
*'  the  350  kings  from  remote  antiquity,  who  ruled  over  Assyria  and 
pursued  after  the  people  of  Btlu-Nipru"  the  verb  napar  being  used  in 
each  passage,  and  the  allusion  apparently  being  to  the  original 
Nipru^  or  Nimrod,  having  proved  his  power  as  **a  mighty  hunter  " 
(of  men)  '*  before  the  Lord."  As  far  as  the  actual  chace  of  wild 
animals  was  concerned,  Bilu-Nipru,  in  the  Assyrian  period,  had 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  its  patron.  He  had  abdicated  his  func- 
tions in  favour  of  Nergal,  with  whom,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained, 
he  was  also,  it  would  appear,  ethnically  confounded ;  but  his  wife, 
the  great  goddess,  BUta-Niprut^  continued  to  the  latest  period  to 
preside  over  **  the  chace  ;"  and  in  her  character  of  **  Lady  of  the  city 
iVijpttr,"  where  she  was  perhaps  worshipped  exclusively  as  "  the  great 
iiuntress,"  was  regarded  as  the  wife  of  another  god,  Nin^  who  shared 
-with  Nergal  the  duty  of  protecting  hunters  in  their  dangerous 
exploits. 

Against  all  this  argument,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
"woidd  be  conclusive,  there  is  the  insuperable  objection  that  the 
Biblical  reading  is  Nimrod,  and  not  Nipru,  and  that  the  terms 
are  not  orthographically  convertible,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
series  of  extraordinary  coincidences  that  have  been  noticed,  we  must 
still  remain  in  doubt  if  the  Biblical  Nimrod  has  been  discovered. 

The  ordinary  epithets  of  Bel-Nimrod,  which  for  convenience 
he  may  still  be  called,*  are,  **  the  supreme,  the  father  of  the  Gods, 


•  See  Yacut's  Geograph.  Lexicon  in  voc.,  1.  3)  mmteshir,  "  the  director,"  is  tued  for 
■where  many  other  interesting  notices  are  valtanppiru,  **  the  pursuer." 

given  of  Nitt'er  from  the  early  authors.  ^  There  are,  no  doubt,  inoonsistendes  in 

*  See  Sherghat  Cylinder,  col.  1 , 1.  32,  and  the  employment  of  the  cuneiform  group  for 
ooL  7,  I.  39.  The  quotation  from  Sargon  Bil,  with  or  without  the  adjunct,  which 
occurs  on  all  the  Khorsabad  bulls,  and  on  the  make  it  most  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
Cylinder,  1.  35.  The  use  of  the  terms  tw/-  Bel-Nimrod  and  Bel-Merodach.  Thus  in  the 
tai^ppim  and  Utanapparu  seems  to  be  a  play  great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the 
on  the  name  Nipru ;  though  in  a  correspond-  India-House  slab,  the  existence  of  Bel-Nimrod 
ing  passage  of  an  inscription  of  Nebuc^had-  as  a  separate  god  is  ignored,  and  the  oom- 
oezzar  (Sir  T.  Phillips's  Cylinder,  ooL  1,  pound  group  which  represents  the  name  i» 
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the  procreator,"  also,  "  the  Lord,  king  of  all  the  spirits,  &ther  of 
the  Oods,  lord  of  the  countries."  A  fiill  list  of  his  titles  has  not 
yet  been  found,  though  many  synonyms  for  his  name  occur  inci- 
dentally on  the  tablets.  He  is  mo^t  ordinarily  associated  with  his 
wife  Bilta-Niprut^  as  in  the  dedication  of  the  eastern  gate  at  Khor- 
sabad,  when  Sai^n  calls  him  '*  the  establisher  of  the  fonndations 
of  my  city  ;"  but  in  the  various  invocations  of  the  kings,  who  all 
acknowledge  him,  he  is  found  sometimes  joined  with  Anu,  and  some- 
times with  his  son  Nin, 

His  temples  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  nnmerous.  He 
had  four  arks  or  "tabernacles,"  but  the  only  temple  recoiled  as 
belonging  to  him  in  Assyria  was  at  Calah,  and  even  in  Babylonia 
we  only  know  of  the  great  shrine  of  Kharria-Nipra^  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  atNiffer,  and  of  a  smaller  edifice  raised  to  him  at 
Akkarkuf  by  the  early  king  JJurri-galazu.  ♦ 

Of  his  officers  and  relatives  there  are  many  incidental  notes. 
His  throne-keepers  were  Bel-Nugi  and  JSfiezir,  and  scores  of  other 
unknown  names  are  connected  with  him.  Nin  or  Hercules  was 
undoubtedly  his  son,  and  6V/i,  "  the  moon,"  is  also  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  the  same  category.  In  fact,  as  the  father  of  all  the  gods, 
he  might  claim  an  almost  infinite  paternity. 

His  numerical  symbol  was  50,  the  next  integer  to  the  Soss^  which 
denoted  AnUy  but  the  phonetic  riddle  involved  probably  in  the 
numeral  has  not  been  discovered,  nor  is  there  any  sculptured  figure 
which  can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  represent  him. 

(iv.)  The  3rd  god  of  the  triad,  who  thus  answers  to  Neptune  or 
IIocTec^wv,  was  probably  named  H4a  or  Hoa,  His  titles  are  numerous, 
and  his  character  is  as  clearly  defined  as  we  could  desire.  Although 
corresponding  with  Neptune  as  the  third  member  of  the  triad,  and 
in  many  respects  exercising  the  same  functions,  he  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  '*  the  God  of  the  Sea."  That  title  is  never  found  amongst 
Ms  epithets,  but  applies  rather  to  iVtn,  who  unites  to  his  maritime 
sovereignty  the  somewhat  incongruous  attributes  of  Hercules  and 
Saturn.  The  two  gods,  indeed,  Hea  and  Ntn,  although  in  reality 
quite  distinct,  seem  to  have  been  identified  by  Berosus,  and  are  to 
a  certain  extent  even  confounded  in  the  inscriptions.  Bea  or  Ifca 
was  the  presiding  deity  of  **  the  abyss,"  or  **  the  great  deep."  •     He 


used  with  the  simple  phonetic  power  of  Biln  used,  and  in  its  place  we  have  two  varieties 

as  a  mere  epithet  of  Merodach's,  and  with  of  the  group  indicating  Bel-Nimrod.  employed 

the  meaning  of  **  a  lord ;"    whilst  in  the  independently,  as  if  they  were  distinct  gods, 

inscription    of   the    same   king  on  Sir  T.  From  all  this  we  can  only  infer  that  the 

Phillips's  Cylinder,  the  passage  jast  qiioted  mythological  system  itself  as  well  as  its  mode 

(col.  It  1.  3)  reads  **  be  who  guides  or  directs,  of  expression,  was  to  the  last  degree  ha  and 

the  people  of  Bel-Nimrod,  the  San  and  Mero-  floctnating. 

dach/*  the  two  Belt  being  thus  clearly  dis-         *  The  Babylonian  term  translated  by  "  the 

tingubhed.     Again,  on  all  the  small  Baby-  deep  **  or  "  the  abyss  **  may  be  read  Zop^ 

Ionian  cylinders  of  the  Achirmenian  period  which  certainly  ncab  to  mind  the  epithet 

published  by  (Jrotefend,  in  the  names  of  the  ^1D,  applied  in  Scripture  not  only  to  the 

witnesses,  the  group  for  Bel  is  invariably  Red  Sea,  as  is  generally  suppoiied,  but  also  to 


used  without  the  adjunct,  in  allusion  appa-  the  ocean,  and  used  likewise  with  the  t 

rently  to  Merodach,  and  with  the  sound  of  universal  application  in  the  books  of  the  Men* 

Hiiu ;  but  OQ  the  Warka  tablets  of  the  Se-  dteans ;  but  the  phonetic  equivalents  of  Zap 

leudan  period,  the  name  of  Merodach  is  dis-  are  stated  in  the  vocabularitt  to  be  Jpzu  or 
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is  called  **  the  King,  the  Chief,  the  Lord,  the  Ruler  of  the  Aby««8/' 
alt^  •*  the  King  of  Elvers,"  but  never  '*  the  King  of  the  ISea."  His 
most  important  titles  refer,  however,  to  his  functions  as  the  source 
of  all  knoickdge  and  science.  He  is  **  the  intelligent  fish  "  (or  guide) ; 
"  the  teacher  of  mankind ;"  "  the  lord  of  understanding ;"  answer- 
ing, in  fact,  exactly,  as  far  as  functions  are  concerned,  to  the  Oanves 
of  Berosus,  although  the  Chaldean  annalist  would  seem  to  have 
borrowed  the  pictonal  representation  from  the  other  god  iVt///  The 
name  of  "Chi,  which  Helladius  uses  for  the  mystic  animal,  half  man, 
half  fish,  who  came  up  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  teach  astronomy  and 
letters  to  ihe  first  settlers  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,*  more  nearly 
reproduces  the  cuneiform  Hia  or  Boa ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  Damascius,  under  the  form  of  *Aoc,  intends  to  represent 
the  same  appellation.  There  are  no  means  at  present  of  determining 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  cimeiform  BSa,  which  is  Babylonian 
rather  than  Assj-rian,  but  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 

connected  vnth  the  Arabic  Aa^,  Btya,  which  equally  signifies 
**  life,"  and  **  a  serpent ;  "  for  Bea  is  not  only  **  the  god  of  know- 
ledge," but  also  "  of  life  "  (and  besides  of  '*  glory  "  and  of  **  giv- 
ing'*), and  there  are  -very  strong  grounds  indeed  for  connecting 
him  with  the  serpent  of  Scripture  and  with  the  Paradisaical  tradi- 
tions of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life.' 

Amongst  the  stars  he  was  known  under  the  name  of  Kiimiut^ 
which  recalls  to  mind  the  HD^D  of  Scripture,  and  suggests  that  the 
expression  **  binding  the  bands  of  Kmmak  "  refers  rather  to  ike  coil 
which  the  serpent  of  Babylonian  mythology  has  wound  around  the 
heavens,  than  to  the  **  soft  influences  of  the  Pleiades,"  as  we  tamely 
and  without  warrant  translate  the  passage.  For  the  present,  in- 
deed, we  may  believe  that  Kwunut  was  the  constellation  Draco,  and 
that  the  god  Bea  is  figured  by  the  great  serpent  which  occupies  so 
conspicuous  a  place  among  the  symbols  of  the  gods  on  the  black 
stones  recording  Babylonian  benefactions. 

Upon  one  of  the  tablets  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  list 
of  36  synonyms  indicating  this  god.  The  greater  part  of  these 
relate  either  to  *'  the  abyss  "  or  to  knowledge  ;  but  we  also  find  Bea 
named  "the  Lord  of  the  Earth,"  *' the  Irince  of  Heaven,"  *Mhe 
lesser  Bel-Nimrod,"  and  he  has  other  titles  which  seem  equally 
inappropriate.  In  fact,  he  is  often,  it  would  seem,  confounded  with 
other  gods.     Thus  on  the  Black  Obelisk  he  is  designated  as  '*  the 

Apzu,  a  mere  transpositioa  of  the  signs  oon-  ^  See  the  description  in  Cory's  Fnignientff, 

taioed  in  the  original  term,  which  would  thus  p.  22. 

■eem  to  be  non-phonetic.     Apzu  has  been  *  See  the  extQu±s  from  Helladius  in  Phot, 

compared  with  the  Hebrew  DSK,  **  an  extre-  Biblioth.  (ochcxix.  p.  1594).     The  description 

mity,**  in  allusion  to  the  circumambient  ocean;  which  he  gives  of  a  human  figure  covered 

and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  very  similar  ety-  with  a  fish  s  akin  exactly  coincides  with  the 

mology  has  been  assigned  to  the  name  of  sculptures  in  the  British  Museum. 

Neptune  from  an  Egyptian  source  (N«^vy  *  It  would  be  most  inteiTsting  to  trace  the 

....  r^f  yiis  rii  iaxo-TO.  ical  Topopia  ical  connexion  between  this  early  adoration  <^  the 

y^aOovra  rris  BaXdfftrnSy  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Oslr.,  serpent,  "  the  most  subtle  of  the  beasti  of  the 

ii.  p.  366);  but  it  is  questionable  if  anySemitic  fieid,"  and  the  Ophite  worship  of  later  times ; 

correspondent  is  to  be  found  for  Apzu,  as  the  but  the  subject  is  too  huge  for  a  mere  note, 
word  is  of  Hamite  origin. 
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layer-up  of  treasures,*'  a  cliaracter  which  properly  belongs  to  Anu, 
**  lord  of  the  lower  world ;"  while  at  Khorsabad,  where  the  southern 
gate  is  dedicated  to  him,  in  concert  with  Bilat'IU^  the  expression 
relating  to  him  is,  "he  who  regulates  the  aqueducts,"  sdthough 
aqueducts^  which  were  of  great  importance  to  Assyria,  seem  equally 
with  **  the  sea "  to  have  been  under  the  special  care  of  Nin,  The 
most  embarrassing  question,  however,  refei"S  to  his  relationship  with 
the  other  gods.  iWn  or  Hercules  is  well  known,  from  Michaux's 
stone  and  other  sources,  as  the  son  of  Bel-Nimrod,  and  on  the 
Shamas'  Vvi  obelisk,  which  is  dedicated  to  him,  this  descent  is  again 
distinctly  stated  ;  but  in  all  the  invocations  to  the  same  god  at 
Calah,  descent  is  claimed  in  a  similarly  constructed  passage  from 
the  star  Kimmuty  as  if  the  real  father  of  Nin  had  been  the  lesser 
Bel-Kimrod,  rather  than  the  greater  one.  The  god  Nebo,  also, 
in  the  inscription  on  the  statues  in  the  British  Museum,  assumes 
the  same  title  of  **  son  of  the  star  Kimmut ;"  and  as  Nebo,  answering 
to  Hermes  or  Mercury,  was  strictly  the  god  of  writing  and  science, 
his  connexion  with  the  Serpent,  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  appears 
to  be  only  natural.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  both  these  gods, 
Hia  and  Neho^  are  indifferently  83'mboli6ed  by  **  the  wedge "  or 
**  arrow-head,"  the  essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing,  to  in- 
dicate that  they  were  the  inventors,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  patrons 
of  the  Babylonian  alphal^t.  Another  god,  whom  we  must  also 
recognise  as  a  son  of  Hea*s,  from  his  position  in  the  mythological 
lists,  is  Bel-Merodach,  the  mother  of  this  deity  being  named 
Dav-Kina,  and  a  remarkable  verification  being  thus  obtained  of 
the  statement  of  Damascius,  tou  li  'Aov  k-al  Aovjcjjc  vioy  yeiitT^at  tov 
BfjXoy,^ 

ITiis  god  was  veiy  extensively  woi-shipped.  As  his  name  is 
found  on  a  very  ancient  stone  tablet  from  Ur  {Mugheir)^  which  in 
those  early  times  was  probably  the  maritime  emporium  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  a  shrine  in  that 
city,  and  temples  were  also  dedicated  to  him  both  at  Assh^ir  (Kileh- 
Sherghdt)aTid  at  Calah.*  There  is  a  remarkable  phrase  in  an  insci  iption 
of  Sardanapalns  on  the  gieat  bulls  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which 
the  king  himself  takes  the  titles  of  hSa.  He  says,  '*  I  am  Sarda- 
napalns, the  intelligent  priest,  the  sentient  guide  (or  fish) ;  ■  the 


^  Dav-kina  is  constantly  given  on  the  tab-  of  Babylon ;  and  the  ase  of  KJuilvn^  a  locative 

let^  as  the  wife  of  H^a^  and  she  has   for  prefix    has   been    already  noticed   (p.  485, 

the  most  part  the  same  titles  as  her  hns-  note  ^). 

1>and,  with  a  mere  distinction  of  gender.  The         ^  The  use  of  the  same  signs  which  repre- 

mune  probably  signifies  "  the  first  lady,"  or  sent  a  fish,  and  which  with  that  meaning 

**  the  chief  lady,"  dax)  or  dam  being  a  Uamite  would  be  pronounced  in  Assyrian  as  nim,  as 

name  for  "  lady."  titles  of  honour,  is  very  remarkable,  and  can 

^  On  several  of  the  tablets  it  is  stated  that  only  be  explained  as  a  relic  of  the  mythical 

H€a  was  the  tutelar  god  of  the  dty  of  Khal-  traditions  of  B^a  and  Cannes.     The  famous 

khn,  but  there  is  no  due  to  the  identification  title  of  rubu  emga  (the  303^  of  Scripture)  is 

of  the  site.     The  name,  indeed,  may  simply  one  of  these  hybrid  epithets,  and  might  per- 

mean  "  the  shrine  of  the  fish,"  for  the  cunei-  haps  be  translated  "  the  Magian  fish  "  (or 

form  character  formed  of  the  figure  of  a  fish,  **  the  fish  who  instructs  in  ma<i^c  "),  as  well 

and  indicating  that  object,  has  the  phonetic  as  "the  chief  priest."   2<elden  (De  Diis  S^nis, 

value  of  k/ta,  which  is  thus  shown  to  have  p.  1 97)  has  collected  a  vast  number  of  Grei'k 

signified  "  a  fish  "  in  the  primitive  language  notices  with  regard  to  the  sacred  character  of 
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senses  of  speaking,  hearing,  and  understanding,  which  Hia  allotted 
to  the  whole  4000  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  they  in  the  fullness  of 
their  hearts  granted  to  me,  adding  to  these  gift«  empire,  and  power, 
and  dominion,"  &c.  He  is  generally  met  with,  however,  in  his 
more  material  capacity  as  **  the  patron  of  the  deep."  ^V  hen  Senna- 
cherib, in  his  second  expedition  against  the  fugitive  Merodach- 
Baladan  brought  down  a  flotilla  of  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  drove  bis  enemy  from  the  islands  to  seek  shelter  with 
the  king  of  Susiana,  he  offered  sacrifices  for  his  victory  to  Hea  upon 
the  sea-bhore,  and  dedicated  to  him  a  golden  boat,  a  golden  &h, 
and  a  golden  coffer  (?).  Hia  had  one  special  ark,  but  in  what 
shrine  it  was  deposited  does  not  appear.  His  numerical  symbol 
was  40,  and  the  sign,  otherwise  unusual,  occurs  often  in  his  titles, 
but  its  phonetic  import  has  not  been  recognised.  The  only  Baby- 
lonian city  which  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  was  named  after 
the  god  in  question  is  that  famous  one  which  contained  the  bitumen 
pits  near  to  Babylon.  This  city  is  termed  "Ic  by  Herodotus,*  with 
the  Greek  nominatival  ending.  In  Isidore  it  has  the  title  of  'Ae/- 
xoXcCf  or  Hia^s  city.  Later  an  adjunct  alluding  to  the  bitumen  pita 
was  added  to  the  proper  name  Hia^  and  we  have  thus  'l^u-cipa  in 
Ptolemy ;  Ihi  da  kira  (KTp-T^n*)  in  the  Talmud,  and  Dacira  alone 
in  the  historians  of  Julian.^  In  its  present  form  of  Hit  it  nearly 
retains  the  old  name  of  the  god,  augmented  with  the  feminine  end- 
ing of  locality.  « 

(v.)  With  the  preceding  triad  must  be  joined  the  supreme  god- 
dess, who  has  already  been  partially  alluded  to  as  the  wife  of  Bd" 
Nimrod,  but  who  is  generally  invoked  as  a  separate  and  very  power- 
ful divinity.  ThoTO  is  considerable  difficulty  in  discriminating  the 
various  goddesses  of  the  Pantheon  as  they  occur  in  the  inscriptions, 
owing  to  the  very  near  resemblance  of  their  titles,  and  to  the  not 
unfrequent  confusion  of  these  titles  one  with  the  other.  Their  func- 
tions, however,  and  their  proper  names,  can  be  verj'^  precisely  dis- 
tinguished. ''The  great  goddess"  was  called  Mulita  or  £fiuta  in 
Babylonia,  and  Bilta  or  BUta-Nijjruta  in  Semitic  Assyrian.  In  Aiulita 
and  BUta  we  have  of  course  the  MvXtrra  and  B^Anc  or  Bi/X^i;c  of 
the  Greeks,*  the  signification  of  both  words  being  simply  **  the  lady  " 
or  *•  queen,"  kqt  iioyjiv.  The  special  feature  of  her  name,  how- 
ever, that  which  distinguishes  her  from  the  other  **  ladies "  and 
**  queens  "  of  the  Pantheon,  is  the  qualificative  adjunct  which  has 
already  been  discussed  under  the  hcHd  of  Bel-lsimrod.  Her  ordi- 
nary titles  are  "  wife  of  Bel-Nimrod"  and  "mother  of  the  great 
gods,"  though  in  one  passage  she  is  called  **  the  wife  of  Asshur  ;"  and 
under  a  particular  form,  that  is  as  **  the  lady  of  Ni]mry'*  she  also 
appears  as  the  wife  of  iVtn,  or  Hercules.   She  is  of  course  the  famous 


the  fish  among  the  ancient  Assyrians,  and  *  Book  i.  ch.  179. 

many  of  these  notices  can  be  very  strikingly  ^  See  note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  179. 

illustrated  from  the  inscriptions ;  bat  it  is  a  *  Aocordjng  to  Uesyohius,  B^A9i}f  was 

mere  waste  of  ingenuity  to  seek  to  connect  either  Juno  or  Venus.     In  another  passage, 

this  fish-worship  with  the  name  of  Derceto  however,  he  gives  to  the  Babylonian  Juno 

or  Atargatis,  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  the  name  of  A9a,  which  has  not  yet  beeo 

Adir  JMigcL  recognised  in  the  inscriptions. 
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Dea  Syria  who  was  worsihipped  at  Hierapolis,  and  the  S3rriac  name 
of  that  city,  ''  Mabcg,"  in  a  simple  Persian  translation  of  her  favour- 
ite epithet,  **  mother  of  the  gods."  llie  great  difficulty,  in  the  in- 
scriptions is  to  distinguish  her  from  I^ar  or  Venus,  some  particular 
signs,  such  as  the  number  15,  being  applied  to  both  goddessee  in 
common,  and  the  superintendence  of  war  and  hunting  b^g  also  per- 
haps ascribed  to  each. 

Her  temples  were  very  numerous.     The  bricks  in  the  great  min 
named  Bowdrieh,  at  Warka,  for  the  most  part  bear  her  superscription, 
although  the  temple  to  which  they  belong  was  especially  called  Bit- 
Aha,  or  '*  the  House  of  Anu"  an  explanation  being  thus  afforded  of 
the  title  which  she  often  beai*s  both  in  the  Babylonian  cylinder-aeals 
and  in  the  great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  *'  the  lady  of  BU- 
Ana"     In  the  latter  document,  where  she  is  noticed  in  connexion 
with  her  temple  outside  the  wall  of  Babylon,  she  is  called  *'  the 
Queen   of  fecundity"  or   "fertility;"  and  an  analogous   title  is 
assigned  to  her  at  Khorsabad,  where,  in  conjunction  with  her  hus- 
band Bel-Nimrod,  she  presides  over  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city. 
She  is  also  named  "  the  Queen  of  the  lands,"  with  the  same  allusion, 
on  the  numerous  tablets  excavated  from  her  temple  on  the  great 
mound  of  Koyuujik ;  and  she  thus,  both  in  name  and  character,  may 
be  compared  to  the  ^itifiiiTrip  of  the  Greeks.     She  had  temples  both 
at  Ur  (Mugfieir)  and  in  the  city  now  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Zerghvl  ;• 
and  of  the  great»capital  of  Nipur  {differ),  named  after  her  husband^ 
she  was  the  especial  patroness,  though,  as  "  the  lady  of  Nipur,'*  she 
is  every  where  spoken  of  as  the  wife  of  Nin*    In  Assyria  she  was 
equally  well  known  as  in  Babylonia ;  but  it  is  less  easy  to  distinguish 
her.     In  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  where  her  temple  is  — 
noticed  at  Asshur  (Sherghdt),  she  is  named  the  wife  of  the  god  Asshur, 
in  allusion  pi-obably  to  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon.     It  is   ^ 
again  impossible  to  distinguish  whether  the  great  temple  at  NtmnuT^ 
(Calah),  from  which  was  brought  the  open-mouthed  lion  now  in  the  -^ 
British  Museum,  belonged  to  her  or  to  Ishtar ;  for  although  the   ^ 
name  on  the  lion,  and  which  is  repeated  in  reference  to  the  same   -^ 
temple  in  other  inscriptions  of  Sardanapalus,  represents  Beltis  or"^ 
Mylitta,  being  simply  **  queen  of  the  land,"  *  still  the  epithets,  "  the^ 

*  The  legend  on  the  brickB  of  hmidagon^  of  Nipur,'*  was  in  reality  Beltis,  and  not  an 

from  the  mound  south  of  the  big  ruin  at  independent  divinitj,  is  proved  not  merely  bj 

i/uk/A^iV,  terminates  with  an  address  to  Beltis,  the  name  of  the  place,  but  by  an  inscription 

as  if  she  was  the  presiding  deity  of  the  place,  on  a  black  stone  among  the  ruins  of  Niffer, 

though  her  temple  is  not  specifically  named,  which  contains  an  invocation  to  Beltis,  the 

The  same  evidence  of  her  loc«l  worship  is  name  of  the  goddess  being  gisea  in  its  most 

afibrded  by  the  legends  on  the  bricks  and  clay  ordinary  and  oertain  form, 
cones  of  Zeighul;  and  in  addition  to  this         ^  The  title  translated  "  queen  of  the  land  ** 

testimony  we  have  the  statement  of  Senna-  is  oi  rare  occurrence,  and  oif  doubtfiil  s^^fi- 

cherib  on  the  Nebbi  Yunm  stone,  that  in  his  cation.    Where  the  title  occurs  on  Michniu's 

Babylonian  campaign  he  carried  off  as  trophies  stone,  in  immediate  union  with   the  three 

Beltis  of  Warka  and  Beltis  of  Ruhesi,  the  great  gods,  i4nu,  Bel-Nimrod,  and  ^Ttfi,  it  can 

latter  name  applying  to  the  city  of  which  the  only  apply  to  Beltis  in  her  character  of  "  wife 

ruins  are  now  called  Zerghul.  of  Bel-Nimrod  '*  and  **  mother  of  the  gods;** 

'  A  further  description  will  be  given  of  but  the  invocation  on  the  open-mouthed  lion 

Beltis,  in  her  character  of  "  lady  of  Nipur,'*  (as  will  be  subsequently  explained  at  length), 

mider  the  head  of  Nin.     That  the  goddess  although  the  same,  or  an  equivalent,  title  is 

\forshipped  at  Nipur,  and  styled   *'  the  lady  made  use  of,  is  certainly  addressed  to  the  wife 
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great  goddess/'  **  the  beginning  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "  the  queen 
of  all  the  gods,"  and  especially  *'  goddess  of  war  and  battle,"  are 
the  p6krticnlar  titles  of  Ishtar} 

At  Nineveh  {Koyunjik)  she  had  also  a  temple,  from  whence  a  vast 
number  of  inscribed  slabs  have  been  excavated,  recording  the  resto- 
ration of  the  edifice,  and  its  re-dedication  to  the  goddess  by  Asshur- 
hani-pai  after  his  successful  campaign  in  Susiana.  On  these  slabs 
the  goddess  is  indicated  indifferently  by  the  name  of  BUta  Niprut^ 
and  by  the  number  15,  either  expressed  in  figures  or  by  the  sign 
Mi;  and  it  might  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  when  Esar-haddon 
invokes  the  goddess  XV.  of  Nineveh,  and  the  goddess  XV.  of  Arbela, 
he  is  alluding  to  the  same  divinity.  Yet  the  Arbela  goddess  was 
certainly  Ishtar  and  not  Beltis  ;  and  as  Ishtar  had  also  a  great  temple 
on  the  mound  oi  Koyunjik  founded  by  Sardanapalus,  she  may  be 
throughout  the  deity  addressed  by  Esar-haddon.  One  of  the  broken 
day  tablets  contains  a  list  of  12  names  belonging  to  her,  with  their 
explanations  ;  and  among  these  may  be  recognised  '*  the  holder  of 
the  sceptre,"  "  the  beginning  of  Uie  beginning,"  •'  the  one  great 
queen,"  "  the  queen  of  the  spheres,"  <fec. 

As  she  has  no  functions,  it  would  appear,  in  common  with  the 
Moon,  it  is  hardly  allowable  to  connect  her  numerical  symbol  of 
XV.  with  the  day  of  the  fiill  moon ;  nor  perhaps  is  it  anything 
more  than  accidental  that  the  Babylonian  word  which  answers  to 
15,  and  by  which  the  goddess  is  commonly  known,  i^t,  should  so 
nearly  resemble  the  'Pea  of  the  Greeks.  The  same  goddess  must 
Lave  been  worshipped  in  Armenia,  as  the  sign  Ex  with  the  deter- 
minative of  divinity  commences  some  of  the  royal  names  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Van  ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  show 
bow  the  name  may  have  been  pronounced  in  that  country.  Perhaps 
the  safest  distinction  will  be  to  give  her  the  name  of  Mulita  in 
Babylonia,  and  of  Beltis  in  Assyria.* 

Tvi.)  We  now  come  to  the  group  composed  of  JEther,  the  Sun, 
and  the  Moon.  The  reading  of  the  name  of  the  god  who  represents 
the  sky,  or  iEther,  continues  to  be  the  chief  phonetic  difficulty  of 
cuneiform  mythology.  The  evidence  upon  which  the  name  has 
been  hitherto  read  Phul  or  Vxd  is  of  the  most  unsatisfactor}'  desci  ip- 
tion,  being  in  fact  almost  restricted  to  the  presumed  identity  of  a 
certain  Assyrian  king  who  seems  to  have  closed  the  upper  dynasty 
of  the  empire  with  Uie  Put  of  Scripture  and  the  Bolochus  of  the 


of  the  god  Nin,  The  only  way  of  reconciling  regarded  as  of  any  oonseqaenoe.  They  were 
these  discrepancies  of  usage  is  by  supposing  both  goddesses  of  war,  but  were  worshipped 
Beltis  to  have  had  two  distinct  characters ;  as  such  at  diflierent  periods  of  History. 
one  m  which  she  was  "  the  wife  of  Bel-Nim-  s  xhe  Mylitta  of  Herodotus  has  been  gene- 
rod,"  and  the  other  in  which  she  was  "the  „  -  ,  ,  .,  .  ..L..  .  ^  i  ^  j 
wife  of  NW  being  wondiipped  under  the  '•"?  "[f^^i  ^  T^  Y  'f  *™»^'** 
fenner  chancter  2  Warka,  imd  under  the  "genetnx,  but  no  denyative  from  .uch  . 
latter  .t  Niffer.  The  A»yrian.,  imperfectly  root  »  appbed  to  the  "  Great  GoddeM  mthe 
acquainted,  perhape.  witt  the  Ba^loniai  >i>~nptK)n«.  ^«/»  oonstonUy  given  on  the 
ijium,  «em  of  the  two  characters  to  have  ■';y^»'»^  *^  » ."••  ^  T!3^k 
-    two  distinct  godde«».  of  *./ and  JfWrta  may  thu.be  a.n.Klerrf  the 


The  application  of  the  «une  epithete  to     Samite  correspondent  to  the  Semitic  BiUa, 
Jshtar  and  to  the  wife  of  A'in  must  not  be       ^  '^J' 

VOL.  I.  2   & 
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Greek  chronologers.     If  this  identifit^tion  faO — and  it  has  never 
been  anything  more  than  a  conjecture — the  reading  of  Phtd  or  Vid 
must  fall  with  it.     In  that  case  we  might  adopt  the  reading  of  Ben^ 
because  the  name  of  the  god  in  question  forms  the  first  ekment  of 
a  royal  Syrian  title  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  king  Ben-hadad  of 
Bcripture,  or,  following  the  normal  phonetic  value  of  the  sign  which 
represents  the  god — and  this,  as  iar,  at  least,  as  Babylonian  mytho- 
logy is  concerned,  must  always  be  considered — we  might  be  con- 
tent with  the  alphabetic  power  Iva  or  Eva^  and  might  recognise 
the  title  in  the  many  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  words  containing 
this   syllable   (comp.   Ei/^^cocy    Evc^tifpcvyoc,   Evc^ciiicoC)   'Evcvyn^ioc^ 
'£vcv)SovXoc»  Evorita,  &c.).     It  ought  to  be  some  assistance  to  us  in 
reading  the  Assyrian  name  of  the  god  that  it  is  equivalent  in  pro- 
nunciation to  a  Babylonian  term  (written  simply  va)  which  indi- 
cates  •*  a  Chief"  or    **  Lord,"  and   thus  interchanges  with  the 
well-known  terms  Bd^  Mul,  iWn,  Sar,  Bitb,  &c.,  but  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  select  any  one  of  these  synonyms  with  more  confidence 
than  another,  as  the  phonetic  correspondent  of  the  name.     If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  looked  to  mere  local  tradition,  a  more  probable 
reading  would  seem  to  be  Air  or  Air,  well-known  gods  of  me  Men- 
dsean  Pantheon,  who  presided  over  the  firmament;  and  we  mights 
then  compare  the  Greek  O^pavoc  (Air-on,  the  god  Ur)  as  a  cognate 
title,  and  might  further  explain  the  'OporaX  of  Herodotus  as  a  com^ 
pound  term,  including  the  male  and  female  divinities  of  the  mate- 
rial heaven.*    In  the  midst  of  such  uncertainty,  the  form  of  Fu^ 
has  been  adopted  as  a  provisional  reading,  in  defitult  of  any  better^" 
nomenclature.^ 

Ko  complete  list  has  been  found  of  the  titles  of  Vid,  but  his  cha^ — 
racter  and  functions  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained  from  the  various* 
incidental  notices  regarding  him.  His  standard  epithets  are  *'  the^ 
minister  of  heaven  and  earth  "  and  "  the  lord  of  canals,"  theses 
canals,  from  their  use  in  diffusing  irrigation  and  rendering  tibe  liinili^ 


*  This  explanation  of  the  term  *Oporii\  name  of  the  king  who  has  been  hitherto  iden— 

(  Ur  and  Tai)  is  onl^r  hazarded  on  the  possible  tified  with  the  I  ui  of  Scripture,  some  M$&  a£ 

assumption  that  the  latter  name  applies  to  the  the  Septuagint  verb  have  ^oXd^s,  instead  o^ 

goddess  of  the  sky ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  ^oXcbx  in  I  Chron.  r.  35 ;  and  Ita-lwJk^  if 

that   Tai  is  an  erroneous  reading,  and  that  that  be  the  true  form  of  the  king's  name,  is 

the  true  form  of  the  name  is  Shala.  not  very  different  from  the  former  reading. 

^  There  is,  however,  some  additional  evi-  Admitting,  however,  this  expknation  to  be 

dence  in  favour  of  the  phonetic  rending  of  correct,  there  will  still  be  a  diffic-ulty  about 

Iva : — 1.  The  name  of  the  son  of  fsmt-dagon  the  name  of  King  Ben-hadad,  which  can  in- 

is  sometimes  written  with  a  final  t7a,  as  if  it  deed  only  be  solved  by  supposing  the  god  of 

might  be  read  either  Shamas'Iva  or  Shamas-  the  air  to  have  had  diflerent  names  in  Syria 

Iv-v(i.   2.  There  is  some  ground  for  suspecting  and   Babylonia.      Dr.  Hincks  at  one  time 

an  identity  between  a  Babylonian  city  named  considered  the  evidence  of  the  name  of  Ben- 

afVer  this  god,  and  the  Av<i  or  Iva/i  of  Scrip-  hadad  to  be  unanswerable,  and  even  ventwd 

ture.    3.  The  Arabic  word  for  "  the  air  '*  to  compare  the  term  Ben  which  he  thus 

U  .ctu..,  lyt.  ^.  .^  the  i«.un«,  <^  ^^J!-  t  ^Z^^j^yt^ 

analogy  between  the  Arabic   (originally  a  his  etymological  specnlations  too  fiu*,  ventug 

Cushite  dialect)  and  the  Babylonian  are  too  being  of  course  cognate  with  the  terms  vat, 

direct  and  numerous  to  be  at  all  subject  vad,  and  bad,  whidb  denote  the  wind  in  the 

to  doubt.     Further,  with  regard  even  to  the  Indo-Arian  dialects. 
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fit  for  cultivation,  being  of  the  utmost  importance  in  ilie  social  eco- 
nomy of  the  Assyrians.  He  is  thus  "the  careful  or  beneficent 
chief,"  *•  the  giver  of  abundance,"  *•  the  god  of  fecundity."  Sargon, 
who  dedicates  to  him  the  northern  gate  of  Ehorsabad  in  conjuno- 
tion  with  *'  the  Sun,"  invokes  him  as  *'  the  establisher  of  canals  for 
irrigation,"  and  ^'ebuchadnezzar  employs  almost  the  same  epithet 
in  fdluding  to  his  temple  at  Babylon,  while  in  noticing  the  other 
temple  of  the  god  at  Borsippa,  he  describes  him  (in  allusion  to  his 
more  general  character  of  "  Lord  of  the  air"  or  "  atmosphere  ")  as 
"  he  who  pours  the  field-rain  upon  my  territory."  The  more  usual 
allusions,  however,  are  to  his  power  as  ••  the  Lord  of  the  whirl- 
wind "  and  "  the  tempest"  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  addresses  him  as  "  he 
who  castis  the  whirlwmd  over  rebellious  races  and  hostile  lands ;" 
and  the  metaphors  are  constantly  used  of  "  rushing  on  an  enemy 
like  the  whirlwind  of  FttZ,"  and  **  sweeping  a  country  as  with  the 
whirlwind  of  KuZ."  In  the  curses  also  which  are  fulminated 
against  persons  who  may  injure  the  royal  inscriptions  or  interfere 
with  benefactions,  we  find  such  phrases  as  the  following :  "  May 
Vul  with  his  flaming  sword  scatter  pestilence  over  the  land,  and 
may  he  cause  famine  and  scarcity  to  prevail  throughout  the 
country;"  or  where  the  anathema  is  in  a  more  fumble  strain, 
**  may  he  scatter  the  harvest  and  destroy  the  crops ;  may  he  tear 
up  the  trees  and  beat  down  the  com,  <fec."  As  the  lord  of  the  sky 
he  also  presided  over  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  his  sign  being 
used  as  the  determinative  to  the  respective  names  of  the  north,  east^ 
south,  and  west.* 

The  goddess  who  is  associated  with  Vul  at  Nimrud,  and  also  upon 
some  of  the  clay  tablets  (their  titles  being  misharu  and  sharrcA  or  king 
and  queen),'  is  Shala  or  I'da ;  but  her  epithets,  of  which  an  incom- 
plete list  has  been  found,  are  obscure.' 

*  The  importance  of  the  god  Vul  in  the  Ionian  Venus,  we  are  certainly  jostified  in 
Pkntbeon  of  Babylonia,  as  coDtrasted  with  believing  the  entire  system  to  have  been  in- 
the  position  of  Olfpwhs,  or  of  iEther«  in  troduced  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
classical  mythology,  constitutes  one  of  the  ^  The  title  mut/iani  assigned  to  this  god 
chief  diflTerences  between  the  two  systems ;  recals  to  mind  the  term  Mwraphs,  which 
the  reason  of  the  distinction  no  doubt  being  Berosus  applies  to  Cannes  (Fr.  6),  although 
that  atmospheric  influences  were  of  so  much  there  is  othmvise  no  apparent  connexion  be- 
more  oonsequenoe  in  the  torrid  regions  of  the  tween  the  two.  If  mis/taru^  however,  simply 
East  than  either  in  Greece  or  Itome.  The  mean  "  king,"  as  is  most  probable,  it  will 
oonspicQous  part  which  Aiar  plays  under  his  suit  /T^a,  the  real  Oannes,  better  than  it 
▼arioos  developments,  in  the  Sabeean  system,  suits  Fu/,  for  the  former  god  has  constantly 
to  indicate  the  source  from  whence  ttie  sign  denoting  **king"  attached  to  his 


Thales  drew  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  all  name, 
things  from  the  watery  element  in  nature.  *  The  true  form  of  this  name  is  almost 
VtU  has  hardly  the  same  predominance  in  certainly  Shala^  and  it  seems  highly  probable 
Aasyria  and  Babylonia,  but  there  are  traces  that  it  is  the  same  title  which,  under  the 
cf  the  extension  of  his  worship  from  these  forms  of  ^aXofifiii  and  2aAd(/i/3af,  is  ap- 
oountries  in  various  directions.  Thus  the  plied  in  Hesychius  and  the  Etymol.  Mag.  to 
triad  invariably  invoked  in  the  Armenian  the  Babyloniau  Venus.  The  second  element 
inscriptions  of  Vdn^  &c.,  are  Khaldi,  "  the  of  the  name,  if  this  explanation  be  correct, 
San,*' and  Fu/;  and  again,  as  we  find  on  the  will  then  be  **amma,"  or  **timma,'*  a 
Indo-Scythic  coins  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cen-  '* mother;"  a  term  which,  under 4 he  form  of 
turies  d^tinct  evidence  of  the  worship  of  the  *A/A^f ,  Hesychius  also  applies  to  the  Baby- 
San,  of  the  Moon,  of  Vato  or  ''  the  Wind  '*  Ionian  Juno. 


(aiwwering  to  FW),  and  of  Nanoy  the  Baby- 
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The  god  Vid  must  have  been  known  in  Babylonia  from  the  earliest 
times,  as  the  son  of  Ismidagon  of  Ur^  who  founded  temples  at  Asshur 
in  the  19th  century  B.C.,  has  a  name  compounded  of  the  titles  of  this 
god  and  of  the  sun.  We  know,  indeed,  from  the  inscriptions  of 
Tiglath-Fileser  I.,  that  one  of  the  temples  thus  founded  was  dedi- 
cated to  Anu  and  his  son  Fu/,  and  this  temple  continued  to  the  latest 
times  to  command  respect  in  Assyria.  The  name  of  the  god,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  our  present  experience  goes,  is  unknown  upon  the  Baby- 
lonian bricks  of  the  early  dynasty,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  had 
any  temples  to  the  south  except  the  two  already  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  repaired  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon  and  Borsippa.  At 
Csdah  he  possessed  a  temple  in  common  with  his  wife  Shala^  but  no 
trace  has  been  recovered  of  a  similar  shrine  at  Nineveh.  The  object 
which  symbolises  this  god  both  on  the  cylinder-seals  and  in  the 
various  groups  of  the  divine  emblems  is  a  weapon  with  forked  points, 
which  may  perhaps  be  called  a  "  flaming  sword,"  It  probably  re- 
presents the  lightning  or  thunder-b6lts,  which  the  Greeks  put  into 
the  hands  of  Zeus,  and  it  must  be  the  same  weapon  with  which  the 
god  is  said  to  scatter  pestilence  over  the  land,  and  which,  moreover, 
was  sometimes  used  as  a  trophy,  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  having  con- 
structed one  of  these  double-edged  swords  of  copper,  and  having 
laid  it  up  in  one  of  his  castles,  inscribed  with  a  record  of  his  vic- 
tories.* The  memory  of  this  old  emblem  is  also  probably  still  pre- 
served to  the  Mahommedan  world  in  the  double-edged  sword  of  Ali. 
If  there  is  any  figure  of  this  god  to  be  sought  for  amongst  the^^ 
Assyrian  sculptures,  it  can  only  be  the  homed  deity  armed  with  th^^ 

thunderbolt,  who  chases  the  evil  spirit  (pestilence  and  famine)  from 

the  land,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  that  figure  represents  Nin  or-^ 
Hercules. 

The  numerical  symbol  of  the  God  Yul  is  given  as  6,  on  the  tablelC^ 
which  applies  notation  to  the  Pantheon ;  but  the  position  in  con — 
tinuation  of  60,  60,  40,  30,  and  20,  requires  10,  and  the  sign  repr 
senting  10  is  precisely  that  which  has  been  already  noticed  i 
equivalent  to  Vvl  in  its  meaning  of  a  "king,"  "lord,"  or  "chief.* 
Perhaps  then  the  figure  10  should  be  the  proper  symbol,  especially 
as  it  was  allowable  in  Babylonian  to  write  a  series  3,  4,  6,  1 0,  or 
3,  4,  5,  6  indifferently,  the  origin  of  this  confusion  being  no  doubt 
to  be  sought  in  the  double  system  of  notation,  decimal  and  sexa- 
gintal.  If,  however,  the  figure  6  were  admitted  as  the  real  symbol 
of  Vvd^  some  further  weight  would  be  attached  to  the  possible 
Mendaean  reading  of  the  name  of  the  god,  as  one  of  the  phonetic 
values  of  that  character  is  ar  or  er. 

(vii.)  Associated  with  the  god  of  the  sky  we  usually  find  "  the 
sun"  and  '*the  moon."  The  sun  was  probably  named  in  Baby- 
lonia both  San  and  Saiisi^  before  his  title  took  the  definite  Semitic 
form  of  ShamaSj^  by  which  he  is  known  in  Assyrian  and  in  all  the 


r»» 


•  See  KUeh-^herghat  Cylinder,  col.  6, 1. 15,  "  five,"  we  hare  Khansa,  **  fifty"),  and  San 

and  coL  8, 1.  83.  would  then  stand  for  Sitrui,  as  Ax  for  Asshur ; 

^  It  would  be  more  oonyenient  no  doubt  but  against  this  it  must  be  argued  that  ^omot 

to  regard  Somas  as  the  original  title,  forming  or  Shatnns  is  never  found  in  the  old  Baby- 

i&tfwiio  the  oottstruct  state  (as  fixun  Khamis,  koiaa,  and  that  it  would  be  angnumnatkal 
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langoages  of  that  family.  He  seems  to  liave  been  considered  ^'  the 
great  mover,"  the  motive  agent  in  fact  of  everything,  and  hence  he 
is  connected  with  expeditions,  and  generally  with  the  active  fiino- 
tions  of  royalty.  His  usual  titles  in  the  invocation  passages  are — 
"the  regent  of  the  heavens  and  earth,"  **he  who  sets  everything  in 
motion."  He  is  also  "the  destroyer  of  the  king's  enemies,"  and 
"  the  hreaker  up  of  opposition "  (?).  In  the  various  incidental 
notices  of  him,  however,  in  the  inscriptions,  there  is  more  fre- 
quently a  special  allusion  to  his  impulsive  power  in  urging  the  king 
to  victory.  Thus  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  calls  himself  •*  the  proud  chief 
who,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun-god,  sways  the  sceptre  of  power 
over  mankind,  and  pursues  after  the  people  of  Bel-Nimrod."  Sar- 
danapalus,  in  the  standard  inscription  of  the  north-west  palace  at 
Nimrud,  names  Asshur  and  the  sun-god  as  the  tutelaiy  deities  under 
whose  influence  he  carried  on  his  wars ;  and  he  commences  his  great 
historical  record  with  a  passage  that  may  be  read  as  follows  : — "  In 
the  beginning  of  my  reign,  during  the  first  year,  when  the  **  sun- 
god,"  the  regent  of  all  things,  had  cast  his  motive  influence  over 
me,  seated  in  majesty  on  my  royal  throne,  and  swaying  in  my  hand 
the  sceptre  of  power  over  mankind,  I  assembled  my  chariots  and 
warriors."  Sargon,  in  his  dedication  to  the  sun-god  of  the  northern 
gate  at  Khorsabad,  speaks  of  him  as  •'  he  who  has  acquired  dominion 
for  me ;"  and  the  epithet  employed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  noticing 
the  temple  of  the  sun-god  at  Babylon,  is  perhaps  **  the  supreme 
ruler  who  casts  a  favourable  eye  on  my  expeditions."  The  idea  no 
doubt  of  the  motive  influence  of  the  sun-god  in  all  human  aflairs, 
arose  from  the  manifest  agency  of  the  material  sun  in  stimulating 
the  functions  of  nature. 

The  sun-god  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  Baby- 
lonian worship.  He  had  two  famous  temples — one  at  Larancha 
(modem  Senkereh)*  and  the  other  at  Sippara  (modem  Mosdib) — 
in  both  of  which  he  was  associated  with  his  wife  Anunit^  or  Quia. 
From  the  former  temple,  which  was  perhaps  named  Bit-Parra,*  we 
have  numerous  bricks  of  the  early  Chaldaean  kings,  Khcmmurabi^ 


to  use  the  oonstnict  state  for  the  nominative,  ments,  p.  31.)    The  Hamite  name  of  the 

That  8an  moreover  was  a  genuine  title  for  place  probably  signified   "  the  city  of  the 

"  the  Son"  is  proved  by  &e  geographical  Sun,"  as  that  of  Hur  signified  **  the  dty  of 

name  of  )D^3,   Biscm,  (Scythopolis  of  the  the  Moon ;"  but  in  the  former  case  we  cannot 

Greeks,  and  formerly  \^  n^3,  1  Sam.  mi.  trace  any  phonetic  connexion. 

10,  12,  &c),  which  is  explained  in  Euge-  '  Hardy  etymologists  might  be  inclined  to 

sippus  to  mean   "  the  house  of  the  Sun."  connect  Parra  with  the  Egyptian  Phra  or 

Compare  also'Xldc  Bavitp  Ktirai  Zok  ^p  Ala  pi-ra,  "  the  Sun  ;"  and  it  is  certainly  re- 

KiKk'fifficovfn.     Porphyr.   in   Vit.   Pythag.  markable  that .  the   initial  element  of  the 

§  17,  ad  fin.  name,  which  is  also  the  monogram  for  **  the 

In  later  times  the  Babylonians  corrupted  Sim,"  should  thus  have  the  double  phonetic 

Shamas  to  Savas,  or  ^dws.     See  Hesychius  power  of  San  and  Par,  as  if  both  these 

in  voc.  terms  had  been  proper  names  of  the  Sun 

3  It  is  not  quite  certain  if  the   Semitic  when  the  cuneiform  writing  was  invented, 

name  of  this  dty  should  be  read  as  Larrak  For  a  notice  of  the  Senkereh  Temple  see  Sir 

or   Lartsa.      The    former    orthography   is  T.  Phillips's  Cylinder,  col.  2, 1.  42,  and  the 

adopted  (there  being  cuneiform  auUiority  for  bricks  and  cylinders  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ezca* 

the  reading),  in  order  to  assimilate  the  name  vated  by  Mr.  Loflus  from  the  ruins  of  the 

with  Aapdyxouj  a  primitive  Chaldsean  capital  building, 
mentioned  by  Beroeus.     (See  Cory*s  Frag- 
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Fwrna-purv/as,  &c. ;  and  Kebnchadnezzar  has  furiher  left  a  detailed 
record  of  his  restoration  of  the  edifice.  The  latter  temple  seems  to 
haye  been  even  more  celebrated,  and  to  have  existed  from  the 
remotest  antiquity ;  for  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  antediluvian  traditions 
of  Berosus,  having  in  fact  given  the  name  of  Heliopolis  to  Sippara, 
where  Xisuthrus  is  supposed  to  have  buried  his  records  before  going 
into  the  ark.^  This  temple,  which  was  also  named  Bit  Parra^  was 
repaired  and  adorned  by  many  of  the  ancient  kings,  but  more 
especially  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabonidus,  though  the  last- 
named  king  devoted  his  particular  care  to  an  adjoining  temple 
named  Bit-Ulmis,  which  was  in  the  same  city  of  S^para  or  Agana^ 
but  which  was  exclusively  dedicated  to  Anunit^  who  thus  took  the 
title  of  Lady  of  Agana^  The  male  and  female  powers  of  the  son, 
whose  worship  at  Sippara  was  celebrated  throughout  the  East,  were 
with  more  than  their  usual  accuracy  identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
the  Apollo  and  Diana  of  their  own  mythology;  and  they  are  of 
course  represented  in  Scripture  by  the  '*  Adrammelech  and  Anam- 
melech,  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim,"  to  whom  the  Sepharvitee  burnt 
their  children  in  fire.*  The  meaning  of  these  Hebrew  names  is  not 
very  certain.  Adrammelech  may  be  **  the  fire-king/*  or  it  may  be 
**  the  royal  arranger,"  ediru  and  gamUu^  **  the  arranger  "  and  *'  bene- 
factor "  being  epithets  which  together  are  frequently  applied  to  the 
gods,  and  which  are  sufficiently  applicable  to  •'  the  sun."  Ancm- 
melech^  for  the  female  sun,  cannot  be  explained  unless  it  be  con- 
nected with  the  name  Anunit.  Idols  of  the  sun-god  are  also  not 
unfreqiiently  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  lists,'  though  we  do  not 
fijQd  any  special  temples  to  that  deity ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
worshipped  in  that  country  under  three  different  forms  at  least,  as 
*'  the  rising  sun,"  the  **  meridian  sun,"  and  '*  the  setting  sun."  The 
allusions  to  him  in  these  various  capacities  are  exceedingly  obscure, 
and  must  await  further  research.     It  may  be  stated  however  that  he 


*  See  Aucher's  Eusebias,  p.  33,  sqq.     In  Sippara."    This  is  the  same  dtj  where  in 

the  extracts  ftom  Bcrosiis  the  name  of  Hello-  after  ages  was  established  the  &iiioas  Jewish 

polls  is  applied  to  the  city,  and  Sippari  to  the  academy. 

inhabitants;  but  in  the  inscriptions  (see  B.        *  This  is  all  explained  at  length  oo  the 
M.  Ser.  PI.  52.  1.  5,  &c)  the  full  title  is  large  barrel  cylinder  of  Nabonidus.     Ag<ma 
given  of  Tsipar  tha  Shatnns,  **  Sippara  of  was  perhaps  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
the  Sun."     The  name  of  Sippara  is  supposed  opposite  to  Sippara,  and  was  so  called  from 
to  have  been  given  from  these  very  writings  being  at  the  head  of  the  great  lake  (IT^ JM 
deposited   by  Xisuthrus  (comp.  *1DD,   **a  in  Chaldee).     It  represents  the  'A«pa«avor 
writing")   but  there  is  nothing  to  coon-  dv^p  r^f  2iinr<piyywy  w6Xms  of  Abydenns, 
tenanoe  such  a  derivation  in  the  inscriptions ;  Acraoan  being  given  at  ftill  length  in  tht 
on  the  contrary,  as  the  cuneiform  sign  for  Sanhedrim,  fbl.  38,  2,  as  KO^feTTKlpKi 
"  the  Sun"  is  the  distinguishing  element  of  A^a  de  Agama^  **  the  fort  of  the  lake.** 
the  Hamite  names  both  for  this  dty  and        '  2    Kings  xvii.   31.      The  dual  form 
Larancha,  and  as  the  same  element  occurs  in  D^1")fiD  is  used  in  allusion  probably  to  the 
Tsipar y  it  is  most  natural  to  regard  that  term  double  dty  on  each  side  of  the  river,  predMly 
as  a  translation  of  the  Hamite  name,  and  as  as  the  older  Arab  geographers  employed  the 
having  immediate  reference  to  the  Sun  wor-  -         r      i  •  _i    j    /•  i 
ship.  The  name  of  Sippara  became  graduaUy  ^*^  ""^  (dLl>^  "****^  "^  br^' 
corrupted  to  <^!cra  and  ^tira,  and  the  Euphrates        ^  Sennacherib  carried  off  the  idol  of  the 
•at  Babylon  is  thus  always  named  by  the  Arab  sun-god  from  Laraibdia  in  his  great  Baby- 
geographers  **  the  river  of  Suni,**  precisely  as  Ionian  eipediticQ. 
in  the  inscriptions  it  is  named  **  the  river  of 
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18  called  "  the  lord  of  jBlre,*  **  the  light  of  the  gods,"  « the  ruler  of 
the  day,"  and  *'  he  who  iUamines  the  expanse  of  heaven  and  earth." 
Ab  the  second  inemher  of  the  lower  triad  of  the  Pantheon  he  is 
s^holised  hy  the  ntunber  20,  which  numeral,  as  an  alphahetio 
sign,  also  indicates  ''a  king,"  not  improbably  in  allusion  to  the 
royal  character  of  the  sun.  It  has  also  the  phonetic  powers  of  Nis 
and  Man ;  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  names  Dis  and  Ana,  apper- 
taining to  Anu  as  equivalents  of  his  numerical  symbol  of  60,  we 
might  very  well  argue  that  these  terms  must  also  be  names  for  the 
sun  in  some  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Babylonia.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  conjecture  is  unsupported  by  evidence.' 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  female  power  of  the  sun  is 
named  Gvla  or  Anunit ;  but  her  primitive  Babylonian  name  seems  to 
have  been  Ai^  and  it  is  under  that  form  that  she  is  found  in  most 
Babylonian  documents  to'  be  associated  as  an  object  of  worship  with 
the  sun.*  It  is  possible  that  At,  Gukt,  and  Anunit  may  represent  the 
female  power  of  the  sun  in  his  three  diflferent  phases  of  **  rising," 
**  culminating,"  and  ''  setting,"  for  ihe  names  do  not  appear  to  be 
interchangeable,  and  yet  they  are  equally  associated  witn  the  sun- 
god.  The  name  of  GuUi^  at  any  rate,  which  is  the  best  known  of 
the  three  forms,  and  which  simply  means  in  primitive  Babylonian 
**the  great,"  ^  being  thus  identical  with  \he  Gadlat  of  the  later 
Chaldaean  mythology,'  is  distinctly  stated  in  one  inscription  to 
belong  to  the  great  goddess  *\the  Wife  of  the  Meridian  Sun.  * '  This 
goddess  is  more  generally  known  as  the  deifcy  who  presides  over 
life  and  fecundity,  and,  as  such,  is  frequently  confounded  with  two 
other  divinities,  BQab  i/i,  or  *'  the  Mistress  of  the  Gods,"  and  BHat 
THa,  or  "  the  Mistress  of  Life,"  (?)  though  in  the  list  of  the  idols  in 
the  fEunous  temple  of  Bel-Merodach  at  Babylon  the  three  names  are 
given  as  those  of  distinct  deities.  A  comparison  of  the  titles  of 
tiiese  three  goddesses  will  show,  at  any  rate,  how  difficult  it  must 
have  been  to  distinguish  them.  Gida^  in  the  great  inscription  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  dedicated  to  her  three  temples  at  Borsippa 
and  two  at  Babylon,  is  ''  the  arranger  and  benefactor  of  life,"  and 
'*  she  who  blesses  the  people,"  while  Bxlat  JU  at  Ehorsabad,  where 
she  is  joined  with  Hea,  is  *'  she  who  multiplies  life,"  and  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  is  distinctly  called  '*  the  goddess  pre- 

'  The  Mendffaxu  still  use  the  old  Assyrian  was  unknown  in  Assyrian.   Quia,  translated 

word  Shcanaa  for  the  Sun,  and  the  same  in  the  vocabularies  by  ra6ii,   and  kindred 

term  is,common  to  the  Hebrew,  Syrian,  and  therefore  with  gaioy  which  is  a  synonym  for 

Arabic.     In  the  5th  century,  however,  the  the  same  word,  may  be  immediately  oom- 

Sabceans  of  Harran  worshipped  the  Sun  as  pared  with  the  Qalla  guda,  <*  great,**  and  the 

Bebhamm,  **  the  Lord  of  Heaven/'  and  at  many  ancient  Oriental  names  compounded  of 

a  later  period  they  used  the  Greek  name  Oailtu  must  be  referred  to  the  same  root. 
fif  'HXior.       See  ''Asseman.   Bib.   Orient.        '  Oadlat  and  Tar'ata  (Atargati«  or  Der- 

Tol.  i.  p.  327,  and  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabis-  oeto)  are  given  by  St.  James  of  Se  '  j  as  the 

iniis,  vol.  iL  p.  32.  tutelary  goddesses  of  Harran  in   the  5th 

*  See  Sir  T.  Phillips*s  Cylinder,  ool.   2,  century  of  Christ  (Asseman.   Bil     Orient, 

la.  40  and  42,  where  the  temples  of  Sippara  vol.  i.  p.  327),  but  these  names  seejQ  to  have 

and  Larancha,  each  of  them  being  named  Bit  been  lost  three  centuries   later  when  the 

Parra,  are  said  to  be  dedicated  to  the  sun-  Nedim  wrote  on  the  gods  of  the  Sabseans. 

god  and  At,  (See  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismus,    voL  ii. 

1  Quia  may  possibly  be  connected  with  p.  39.) 
T\l*  bat  only  hidirectly,  as  the  latter  term        *  See  Michanz's  StoDe,  ool.  4,  L  5. 
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siding  over  births."  *  It  may  be  added,  that  in  a  list  of  the  41  titles 
of  BUat  Jlif  on  a  tablet  in  the  British  M.iiseTim,  Gula  is  given  as  a 
recognised  synonym;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  present 
research  goes,  there  is  no  example  of  connexion  between  BUat  JU 
and  the  sun-god.  With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  BUat  Ttla  with 
Gula,  the  former  name  woidd  seem  to  signify  '*  the  mistress  of  life," 
and  the  temples  of  GtUa  at  Borsippa  are  respectively  named  BU 
Gula,  Bit  lUa^  and  Bit  Ziba  TUa.^  With  the  single  exception,  more« 
over,  of  the  enumeration  of  GvkLt  BUat  //t,  and  BUat  THa  as  distinct 
idols  in  the  temple  of  Bel-Merodach,  there  is  no  other  list,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  gods  which  contains  more  than  one  of  the  names. 
One  of  the  tablets  supplies  a  list  of  20  titles  for  Ai,  bat  they  are  all 
obscure,  with  the  exception  of  the  heading,  which  is  "  the  female 
sun."'  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  41  titles  of  BUat  Hi;  and  even 
Gula^s  descriptive  titles,  which  are  chiefly  local  epithets,  are  not 
easy  of  explanation.  Gula  had  a  distinct  temple  at  Calah,  inde- 
pendent of  the  sun-god,  as  she  had  at  Babylon  and  Borsippa,  and 
also  at  Asshur,  where  ten  other  idols,  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected with  her,  were  admitted  to  participate  in  her  worship.* 

It  is  well  known  that  in  most  of  the  groups  of  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  divine  embleii}^  there  are  two  distinct  representations  of 
the  sun,  one  being  figured  with  four  rays  or  divisions  within  the 
orb,  and  the  other  with  eight  These  two  figures  may  be  supposed 
to  indicate  a  distinction  between  the  male  and  female  powers  of  the 
deity,  the  quartered  disk  symbolising  Shamas,  and  the  eight-rayed 
orb  being  the  emblem  of  Ai,  Gula,  or  Anunit, 

(viii.)  The  3rd  god  of  this  triad  is  ''  the  moon,"  who  was  named 
Sin  by  the  Assyrians,  as  he  is  by  the  Mendeeans  to  the  present  day.''^ 
His  Babylonian  name  was  probably  pronounced  Hurki,  the  essentml 
element  of  the  name  being  preserved  in  Bur  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
and  modem  Mugheir)  which  was  the  chief  place  of  his  worship."*^ 

*  Sec  B.  M.  Ser.  PI.  38, 1.  3.     In  Baby-  word   Sin  for   « the    Moon"  in   so  umxij- 

Ionian  the  name  of  this  goddess  is  written  Semitic  languages,  and  have  sought  to  iden — 

BUat  Nmi,  of  which  BUat  Hi  is  the  Assy-  tify   the    god    in   question    with    Jupiter.^ 

rian  translation.    On  one  tablet  she  seems  to  Sin  is  not  only  a  recognized  term  for  thflr 

be   indicated    by   the  number   2,   but  her  moon  at  the  present  day  in  Syriac  and  Men* 

epithets  are  not  intelligible,  nor  even  are  her  dsan,  but  it  is  the  name  given  to  the  moon-' 

local  titles  for  the  most  part  to  be  recognised,  god  in  St.  James  of  Seruj's  list  of  the  idols 

^  BUat  Tila  is  probably  the  same  as  the  of  Harran  abeady  quoted ;  and  it  also  stands 

RaJbbit'Ot'TU  of  the  Sabffans  of  Harran,  to  for  Mond&y  in  the  table  of  the  days  of  the 

whom  belonged  the  sacred  goats,  which  weie  week  used  by  the  Sabieans  as  late  as  the  9th 

kept  as  Tictims,    but  which   no  pregnant  century.  (SeeNorberg'sOnomasticon,p.l08; 

woman  dared  to  oflTer  in  sacrifice,  or  even  to  Chwolsohn'sSeabierundderSsabismuSyVol.ii. 

approach.     (See  Ssabier  und  der  Saabismus,  p.  22,  and  Asaeman.  loc  dt.)     Hesychius, 

vol.  ii.  p.  40.)  IDcewiae,  seems  to  have  stated  the  &ct  oor» 

'  These  names  are  as  follows: — **The  rectly;  for  there  can  be  no  real  doubt  that 

Queen   of  the  Stars"  (Veniu^ ;    Kippata ;  for  the  2fKn}y,  fftfirfiy,  BojBvX^ytoi,  of  the 

Martu ;  "  the  Queen  of  the  Chace ;"  Gula ;  MSS.,  we  must  read  Mw,  liiu  fftK^rnrj  B«- 

Paniri{?);   Chinura ;  Kilili ;    Taakhirta;  fiv\^vioi. 

BUat  Pale  {or  "  the  Queen  of  Tune  (?)*';  and        ■  ffur,  which  is  the  Hamite  power  of  the 

Pashiria,  cuneiform  sign    answering  to  the    Semitic 

"^  It  is  most  surprising  that  Dr.  Hincks  nazar  ")V3,  *'  to  protect,"  may  perhaps  be 
in  his  paper  on  the  Assyrian  mythology  compared  with  the  root  Siy,  which  has  pro- 
should  have  overlooked  the  existence  of  the  duced  ")^,  '  /r,  **  a  watcher/'  applied  to 
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The  titleB  of  the  god  are  for  the  most  part  too  vagae  to  indicate  the 
attributes  with  which  he  is  invested.  He  is  merely  *'  the  chief," 
•*  the  Lord  of  spirits,"  **  the  powerful,"  &c, ;  or  sometimes  '*  king 
of  the  gods,"  or,  as  the  celestial  luminary,  •*  the  bright,"  **  the 
shining ;"  and  in  one  passage  *'  Lord  of  the  month."  It  would 
seem,  however,  from  certain  half  intelligible  allusions  in  the  inscrip- 
tions that  Sin  as  the  god  of  good  fortune  was  especially  entrusted 
with  the  guardianship  of  buildings.  Nebuchadnezzar  in  dedicating 
to  him  a  temple  at  Babylon  thus  speaks  of  him  as  *'  the  strengthener 
of  my  fortifications,"  and  in  noticing  the  other  temple  of  the  moon- 
god  at  Borsippa,  he  calls  him  ''the  supporting  architect  of  my 
9tronghold."  There  is  also  a  very  interesting  passage  on  the  Rhor- 
sabad  cvlinders  which  may  be  thus  read: — '*In  the  month  of 
Sivan  (?;,  a  month  under  the  care  of  the  great  Lord,  the  wielder  of 
the  thunderbolts,  the  supporting  architect,  the  guardian  (Hurkt)  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  champion  of  the  gods,  the  moon-god,  who  is 
next  in  order  to  Ann,  Bel-Mimrod,  Bea,  and  Beltis,  I  made  bricks 
and  built  a  city  and  temple  to  the  god  of  the  month  Sivan  of  happy 
name."*  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  month  Sivan  was 
sacred  to  £«n,  the  names  being,  in  all  probability,  connected ;  and  it 
is  farther  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  sign  which  represents  the 
month  in  question  is  also  the  sign  used  to  represent  ''bricks," 
which  especially  belonged  to  Sin  as  the  Babylonian  god  of  archi- 
tecture.** One  of  the  most  ordinary  titles  of  Sin,  it  may  be  added,  is 
Bd'zuna  (generally  contracted  in  AssjTian  to  Bel-zu)  and  there  is  in 
this  title  probably  the  same  allusion  to  building  (compare  {t* 
*•  form,")  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  epithets.* 

The  most  celebrated  temple  of  the  moon-god  appears  in  antiquity 
to  have  been  in  the  city  of  Bur.  Its  site  is  now  marked  by  the 
great  mound  of  Mugheir,  the  excavation  of  which  has  yielded  a  vast 
number  of  bricks,  tablets,  clay  cones,  and  cylinders,  all  stamped 
with  the  names  of  different  kings,  but  all  bearing  evidence  to  the 
worship  of  the  moon-god.  Nabonidus,  indeed,  who  seems  to  have 
been  an  especial  votary  of  Sin^s,  for  he  calls  him  "  the  chief  of  the 
gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  king  of  the  gods,  god  of  gods,  he  who 

dwells  in  the  great  heavens,  the  Lord  of  the  temple  of in 

the  city  of  Hur,  my  Lord,"  expressly  declares  that  he  had  found  in 
the  annals  of  Urukh  (the  oldest  king  whose  name  has  been  dis- 

the  ardumgels  in  the  Syriac  litnrgy.     The    reference  to  the  whiteness  of  the  luminary, 
phonetic  resfding  of  Hw  for  the  geographical    especially  as  the  cuneiform  sign  used  for  the 


» in  which  this  sign  is  the  ruling  eltrment  3rd  month,  sacred  to  Sm^  is  always  trans- 
is  given  repeatedly  in  the  vocabuliuries,  and  lated  in  the  vocabularies  by  the  actual  word 
may  be  regarded  tiierefore  as  quite  certain.  Hban,  It  may  also  fairly  be  surmised  that 
'  Tills  passage  commences  at  line  47  of  the  '*  goddess,  or  fabulous  queen  of  Assyria, 
the  Cylinder  Inscription.  It  is  left  out  Tilbin,  derived  her  name  from  the  same 
altogether  in  the  nearly  similar  inscription  source."  (See  the  quotation  from  Eutychius 
on  the  Bulls  which  has  alone  as  yet  been  in  Chwolsonn's  Ssabier  and  der  Ssabismus, 
puUiahed.  vol.  ii.  p.  295.) 

1^**  '^^.1^^  e^°°*?^?v*?'2!M*f*^v'^  *  It  i8  only  on  the  tablets  that  the  full 

between  tiie  god  ^m  and"  bncks  '  for  build-  ^^^^^f  ^^^/^^  y^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^m  is 

ing  would  seem  to  explain  the  use  m  Hebrew  eertainly  authentic     The  root  zanan,  it  may 

of  n337  for  ^  the  moon"  (Is.  zxiv.  23  and  be  added,  is  commonly  used  in  As&yrian  fur 

jDU.   26),    more  Atisfactorily  than    by  a  building. 
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oovered  in  Babylonia)  a  record  that  he  had  oommenced  the  temple 
in  question,  but  had  left  the  completion  of  it  to  his  son  Ugi  f  and 
the  shrine,  therefore,  must  have  lasted  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  from  its  foundation  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  The  name  of  the  moon-god  was  read,  it  would  seem,  or  at 
any  rate  might  have  been  read  in  one  of  the  dialects  of  ancient 
Babylon,  as  Shishaki,*  and  a  possible  explanation  is  thus  obtained  of 
the  Sheshech  of  Scripture  (used  for  Iiur)  which  is  associated  with 
Babylon  in  the  denunciations  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.^ 

Hur,  the  city  of  the  moon-god,  was  also  called  in  a  later  age, 
according  to  Eupolemus,  Ka/iapivi7,  the  name  being  derived  appa- 
rently from  j^  Kamar^  an  Arabic  term  for  the  moon.*     Besidefl 

the  temples  to  Sin  already  noticed  at  Hur^  at  Babylon,  at  Borsippa, 
and  at  Khorsabad,  another  shrine  is  mentioned  at  Calah ;  and  uie 
god  was  also  worshipped  under  the  same  name  at  Harian  as  late  as 
the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era.*  Sin  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  King  Sennacherib,  as  the  monarch's  name 
signifies  *'  Sin  magnifies  (my^  brothers;'*  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  raised  any  temples  to  his  honour. 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  <Sm  to  the  other  gods  of  the 
Pantheon  there  is  one  distinct  notice  on  a  brick  from  Mugheir  calling 
him  the  eldest  son  of  Bel-Nimrod,  and  there  are  many  indications 
that  his  wife  was  a  goddess  named  '*  the  great  lady,"  who  is  joined 
with  him  in  the  lists  both  at  Khorsabad  and  on  the  tablets,  but  of 
.  whom  nothing  whatever  is  known  beyond  the  name.^ 

The  numerical  symbol  of  Sin  as  the  head  of  the  lower  triad  is  30, 
and  the  sign  representing  this  number  has,  as  we  should  expect,  an 
ordinary  phonetic  value  corresponding  with  the  name  of  ulq  god, 
but  it  has  also  a  second  value  Ish  or  Esh^  which  should  thus  likewise 
appertain  to  the  moon-god  in  some  of  the  old  dialects.  The 
identity  of  this  number  30  with  the  days  of  the  month,  over  which 
the  moon-god  presides,  can  hardly  be  accidental,  though  the  figure 
would  seem  to  have  been  assigned  to  him  as  a  symbol,  merely  from 
his  relative  position  in  the  lists."    How  it  happened  Ihat  the  moon 


'  This  is  quoted  from  the  cylinders  of  word.    See  also  the  frequent  notices  of  Sih 

Nabonidos  excavated  by  Mr.  Taylor  from  in  **  Ssabier  and  der  Ssabismus." 
the  four  comers  of  the  tower  or  ziggurat  of        7  This  goddess  was  associated  with  Sin  as 

the  Temple  of  the  Moon  at  Mughevr,  tutelary  divinity  of  the  city  of  Hwr^  and  a 

'  That  is,  the  cuneiform  sign  which  in  particular  portion  of  the  great  temple  at  that 
the  sense  of  **  protecting"  must  be  read  as  place  was  dedicated  to  her,  the  legends  on 
Hur  in  Hamite  and  Naxar  in  Semitic,  is  the  hndta  of  Nabonidus  from  this  spot  coo- 
also'  userl  to  denote  *'  a  brother,"  which  is  taining  an  invocation  to  her.  Both  she  and 
Shish  in  one  language  and  AJthu  in  the  other,  her  husband  Sin  had  arks  or   tabernacles, 

^  Jer.  xzv.  26  and  li.  41.  probably  deposited  in  this  temple,  \ht  aat 

*  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  9.  being  called  **  the  light "  and  the  other  **ths 

'  St.  James  of  Seruj,  about  A.  D.  500,  lesser  light." 
sap  that  the  devil  deceived  the  people  of        "  That  is,  as  the  head  of  the  second  Triad, 

Harran  through  Sin  and  Bal'shemin ;  i.e.  which  was  his  proper  place  in  the  Ptotheon, 

**  the   moon"  and  *'  the  sun."      Assemani,  though  he  is  here  for  convenience  sake  pot 

however,  in  translatmg  the  passage  (Bib.  after  **  the  Sun."     In  all  the  invocation-lists 

Orient,  vol.  i.  p.  327)  fiuled  to  recognise  the  we  possess,  except  that  on  Michaux's  stones 

name  of  the  moon,  and  read  Besin  as  a  aingla  Sin  £>liows  next  after  the  three  great  godf 
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in  Babylonian  mythology  was  thus  placed  above  the  stin  we  are 
not,  of  course,  in  a  position  to  decide ;  bat  there  were  evidently 
traditions  regarding  the  god  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  apparently 
connected  with  the  first  colonisation  of  the  land,  which  may  not 
improbably  have  occasioned  the  preference.  Thus  in  two  passages 
of  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  where  he  alludes  to  the  conquest  of 
Korthem  Armenia  and  the  submission  of  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus,  he 
incidentally  notices  the  antiquity  of  the  moon-god.*  In  the  latter 
passage  he  speaks  of  the  Cypriots  as  '*  a  nation  of  whom  from  Uie 
remotest  times,  from  the  origin  of  the  god  Hurki  (or  &'/i),'  the  kings 
my  fathers,  who  ruled  over  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  had  never  heard 
the  mention."  What  precise  idea  "  the  origin ''  or  "  the  first  of 
ffurki "  may  be  intended  to  convey  we  cannot,  of  course,  say ;  but 
the  allusion  would  seem  to  be  to  the  commencement  of  the  his- 
torical period.  A  reference  may  here  also  be  made  to  the  famous 
passage  of  Berosus  which  describes  the  great  female  deity  who 
assisted  Belus  in  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  under 
the  name  of  'OfiopwKa  and  GoXar^,  because  there  is  a  gloss  added  in 
the  Greek,  that  the  Chaldaean  word  Thalatth,  which  answers  imme- 
diately lo  daXaffffa,  **  the  sea,"  may  also  be  interpreted  **the 
moon."'  Now  the  goddess  thus  indicated  is  well  known  to  the 
Assyrian  student  imder  the  name  of  Telitay  but  she  has  no  apparent 
relation  to  the  moon.  She  is  rather  the  goddess  of  the  lakes  or 
stagnant  water  about  Babylon,  and  the  name  may  thus  really  be 
connected  with  the  Greek  ^aXaaaa,*  With  regard  to  'OfjioputKa  or 
'O/iOATpa,  the  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  Um-urka,  ''  the 
mother  or  lady  of  C/rka  "  *  or  **  Warka"  which  was  an  acknowledged 
title  of  Beltis ;  but  there  is  also  another  name,  applying  probably  to 
the  same  divinity,  on  a  tablet  from  Tel  Eyd^  near  WarMy  which 
reads  MarkL,  and  thus  suggests  that  the  Armenian  form  Marcaia  may 
after  all  be  the  true  reading  of  the  name.' 

(ix.)  We  now  come  to  the  five  minor  gods,  who,  if  not  of  astro- 
nomical origin,  were  at  any  rate  identified  with  the  five  planets  of 
the  Chaldffian  system.  In  regard  to  four  of  the  gods  in  question 
the  identification  is  certain,  because  the  Mendaeans  still  apply  to 
four  of  the  planets  the  very  terms  which  are  used  in  the  inscripti(ms 


AnUf  Bel-Nimrod,    and  ffea  (with  Beltis  which  was  named  after  her  Dur^Telita,  and 

aometimes  interposed),  and  he  is  therefore  which  is  no  donbt  the  BaXiBa  of  rtolemy, 

misplaced  in  this  Essay.  placed  bj  him  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

*  See  Khorsabad  Inscriptions,  pi.  151,  22,        «  See  particnlarlj  Sir  T.   Phillips's  Cj- 

aod  153,  2.  linder,col.  2, 1.  52,  where  she  is  thus  named 

'  The  expression  here  made  use  of  with  in  the  notice  of  the  restoration  of  her  temple 

regard  to  "the  moon-god"  is  qmte  unintel-  of  Bit  Ana  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
ligible  at  Khorsabad,  but  is  illustrated  by  a         *  See  Aucher's  Eusebius,   vol.  i.  p.  23. 

Tviant  reading  on  iSa»  Cyprus  stone.  The  goddeas  commemorated  on  this  tablet, 

>  See  the  quotation  from  Synoellus  in  and  to  whom  king  Ilgi  builds  a  temple  at 

Cory's  Fragments,  p.  25.  Tel  Eyd,  is  called  "  the  Lady  of  Marki^*  or 

'  She  is  the  ^de^a  of  the  Bar  (pro-  Warki,  and  a  suspicion  thus  arifes  that  the 

...      ...  1  r    s       1..  1.    •     Au  name  Warki  is  after  all  nothing  more  than 

bably  Arabic  ^^.  hahar),  which  «  the  ^j^  ^^^^^^  ^.^  ^^  ^  ^j^/^f  ^^e  city 

firat  element  in  the  name  of  Bar-zip  or  of  Warka,  which  is  here  for  the  first  tixDie 

Borsippa.     In  the  inacriptions  of   Sargon  met  with, 
a  dty  on  the  lower  Tigris  is  often  mentioned, 
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as  the  proper  names  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  case  of  the  remaining 
god  a  ooincidence  may  be  inferred,  though  we  cannot  at  present 
find  a  cuneiform  correspondent  for  the  Syriac  name.     This  doubtfnl 
god  then  will   be  first  examined.      His  ordinary  names,  if  read 
phonetically,  are  Bar  and  Nin-ip^  but  he  had  also  the  earlier  Baby- 
lonian titles  of  Va-lua  and  Va-danay  which  ai:e  quite  unintelligible. 
There  is  no  god  indeed  in  the  Pantheon,  whose  proper  name  is 
subject  to  so  much  doubt,  while  at  the  same  time  we  nave  such  an 
extensive  series  of  his  descriptive  epithets.     A  few  of  these  epithets 
selected  from  the  dedications  to  the  god,  recorded  by  Sardanapalus 
and  Shamas-  Vtd  at  Calah,*  as  well  sk  from  the  mythological  tablets, 
where  he  is  discussed  at  great  length,  will  now  be  given,  and  from 
the  terms  employed  we  will  then  proceed  to  judge  of  the  god's 
character  and  functions.    One  series  of  epithets  refers  to  his  strength 
and  courage.     He  is  "  the  lord  of  the  brave,"  "  the  champion,** 
*'  the  wamor  who  subdues  foes,"  **  he  who  strengthens  the  hearts 
of  his  followers ; "  and  again,  "  the  destroyer  of  enemies,"   **  the 
reducer  of  the  disobedient,"  **  the  exterminator  of  rebels,"  **  whosd 
sword  is  good."    In  more  general  terms  he  is  **  the  powerful  chiefs** 
**  the  supreme,"  **  the  first  of  the  gods,"  "  the  eldest  son."     He  is 
also  **  the  chief  of  the  spiiits,"  "  the  favourite  of  the  gods,"  "  tl:^j« 
glorifier  of  the  meridian  sun."    "With  regard  to  his  position  in  ikm^ 
heavens,  he  is   **  the  rider  on  the  wind,"  **  he  who  wields  tl— 3 
thunderbolts  of  the  gods,"  *'  he  who  spreads  his  shield  over  tAc 
heights  of  heaven  and  earth  ;"  also,  **  the  light  of  heaven  and  eartl^ai 
**  he  who  like  the  sun,  the  light  of  the  gods,  illumines  the  nation^^ 
As  a' motive  agent,  he  is,  ''he  who  causes  the  circles  of  the  heavc^^ 
and  earth  to  revolve,"  **  he  who  grants  the  sceptre  and  the  thund  -^ 
bolts  of  power,"  and   *'  he   who    incites   to  everything."      Mczid 
definitely,  he  is  "  the  god  of  battle,"  "  he  who  tramples  upon  ^Mtl 
wide  world ; "  and  in  reference  to  his  character  of  the  nsh-g-  ^mx 
which  seems  so  strangely  inconsistent  with  his  other  attributes,       h 
is  **  the  opener  of  aqueducts,"  **  the  god  of  the  sea  and  of  acj^  "we 
ducts,"  "  he  who  dwells  in  the  deep."    It  must  be  understood  tuXia^ 
in  this  list  a  very  small  portion  only  of  his  epithets  are  given —  tJie 
total  number  being  above  a  hundred ;  but  they  are  still  sufficient;  to 
show  the  great  variety  of  the  god*s  supposed  functions.    Many  of 
these  functions  can  further  be  verified  from  other  sources.     Thu«  in 
the  inscriptions  he  is  constantly  said  to  excite  the  king  to  under- 
take his  various  expeditions  both  for  war  and  hunting ;  he  accom- 
panies him  to  the  field ;  he  watches  over  the  combat,  and  he  dis- 
penses victory.     Again,  as  the  invocation  to  him  is  inscribed  across 
each  of  those  remarkable  slabs  in  the  British  Museum,  which  are 
sculptured  respectively  with  the  figure  of  the  fish-god,  and  the 
figure  armed  with  the  thunderbolt  who  drives  away  the  evil  spirit, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  notwithstanding  their  diversity 


•  The  inyocation  of  SardanapaTiu  is  re-  ing.     The  invocation  of  Shctmas-  Vuly  which 

peated  on   a  vast  number  of  mund   slabs  is  different,  and  less  detailed,  prefiuoes  the 

belonging  to  the  great  temple  at  Calah,  and  king's  annals  upon  the  obelisk,  also  fbniid  at 

i.H  also  prerixed  to  the  king's  annals  on  the  Calah,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
pavement  slabs  belonging  to  the  same  build- 
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of  character,   both  of   the   above-named    mjrthical  creatures  are 
intended  to  represent  the  god  under  different  attributes/ 

Not  less  difficult,  however,  is  it  to  reconcile  the  Oannes,  or  fish- 
god  of  Berosus,  with  the  Hercules  of  classical  mythology,  both  of 
these  characters  appertaining,  as  it  would  seem;  to  the  gc^  in  ques- 
tion, than  it  is  to  explain  his  astronomical  position  in  the  Pantheon. 
It  has  been  observed  that  as  the  four  remaining  minor  gods,  BeU 
Merodach,  Nergal,  Ishtar,  and  Nebo^  respectively  represent  in  the 
heavens  the  planets  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  it  woidd 
appear  almost  certain  a  priori  that  the  god  whom  we  are  now  con- 
sidering must  correspond  with  Saturn,  and  without  any  great 
violence  of  etymology,  the  name  which  Saturn  bears  in  Mendsean, 
and  perhaps  also  in  Scripture,'  Kivan,  might  also  be  compared  with 
the  Cirreek  'QayyriQ  ;  but  how  is  it  possible  that  the  dark  and  distant 
planet  Saturn  can  answer  to  the  luminary  who  **  irradiates  the 
nations  like  the  sun,  the  light  of  the  gods?'**    All  the  celestial 


^  Both  of  these  skbs  indeed  come  from 
the  same  building,  the  Temple  of  Zira, 
dedicated  to  the  god  of  war,  which  was  the 
principal  sacred  edifice  at  Calah.  The  so- 
called  pyramid  at  Nimrud  was  the  ziggurat 
or  **  tower "  attached  to  this  temple, 
and,  judging  from  experience,  at  Kiieh- 
Sherghht,  at  Mugheir,  and  at  Birs  Nimrud, 
lustorical  cjlinden  of  Shalmaneser  are  jet 
to  be  found  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
stmie  walls  of  the  various  stages  of  this 
building  which  have  not  been  hitherto 
explored. 

•  The  allusion  is  to  the  word  JVD  in 
Anm  y,  26,  which  we,  following  the  Vul- 
nte,  translate  by  a  '*  statue,"  but  which  the 
LXX.  and  all  other  translators  hare  r^rded 
as  a  proper  dame.  The  LXX.,  mistaking 
the  initial  letter,  eive  the  name  as  *Pai^v 
(whence  we  have  Ptfi^y  in  Acts  yii.  43), 
hat  the  Syrian  version  retains  the  reading  of 
Kivan,  which  was  the  name  for  Saturn  in 
that  language.  The  assimilation  of  Kwan 
and  *Si^vini5  supposes  that  Berosus  repre- 
sented the  Babyloniui  guttural  by  a  Greek 
aipirate,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  im- 
probable. As  Helladius  (Phot.  Bib.  oclzxix. 
pw  1594)  uses  the  name  "Ai;  for  the  same 
fiibolous  being,  a  more  natural  explanation 
of  Oannes  would  be  as  a  compound  of  Hea 
or  Hoa,  and  on  "  a  god."  Hyginus  in  his 
274th  fable  probably  used  the  orth<^aphy 
of  E6c(yi}S. 

'  M.  Raoul  Bochette  in  his  ehiborate 
memoir  on  the  Assyrian  Hercules  in  the 
Memoires  de  I'lnstitut,  tom.  x\'ii.,  viewing 
the  subject  from  a  daasical  rather  than  an 
Oriental  point  of  view,  has  accumulated 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Hercules 
was  commonly  confounded  in  the  East  with 
Saturn.  Damasdus  (de  Prindp.  in  Wolff's 
jinalecta,  iii.  p.  254)  thus  quotes  a  tradition 


on  the  authority  of  Hellanicus  and  Hierony- 
mus,  the  Peripatetic,  that  from  the  two 
primitive  elements,  water  and  earth,  was 
bom  a  dragon,  who,  besides  his  serpent's 
head,  had  two  other  heads,  those  of  a  lion 
and  a  bull,  between  which  was  placed  the 
visage  of  God,  Btov  wp6aw^o¥,  'CiyondoBai 
9h  XftSuor  kyflparop  icol  'HpaKKTJa  rhy 
ain6v.  Athenagoras  (Legat.  pr.  Christ. 
8.  XV.  6,  p.  3,  edit.  Lindner.)  repeats  the 
tradition,  stating,  however,  still  more  clearly 
6vofAa*HpaKKri$  kcUl  Xp6¥os.  John  Lydus 
(de  Mens.  iv.  46,  p.  220,  ed.  Roeth)  also 
says,  'HpcucA^s  8i  6  XpSvos  woftk  rf  Niico- 
fidx^  AfnrrM.  The  visage  of  God,  with  the 
symbolical  figures  of  the  bull  and  lion,  are 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  Nineveh  sculp- 
tures of  **  the  god  and  goddess  of  war,"  and 
the  expression  XP^^^^  iyfiparoyf  **  time 
without  bounds,"  also  brings  into  the  cat^ory 
the  Zencan  akarene  of  the  .early  Magians. 

As  a  further  pcoof  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween Hercules  and  Saturn,  Raoul  Rochette, 
following  Movers  (Phonizier,  i.  292),  refers 
to  the  name  of  Kwan,  This  he  supposes  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Greek  Kiwv  and  Hebrew 
P^3  (Amos  V.  26),  and  to  have  been  assigned 
because  the  god  Hercules  was  worshipped 
under  the  fonn  of  **  a  pillar"  or  "  oolunm," 
and  he  refers  the  Egyptian  name  of  XAv  for 
Hercules  to  the  same  source — but  thei^e  b  no 
evidence  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  columnar 
worship  of  Hercules,  nor  have  we  yet  found 
any  cuneiform  name  for  Nin  which  could 
represent  p^3  or  Eivan.  (See  Raoul  Ro- 
chette's  Memoir,  p.  50.) 

Raoul  Rochette  further  quotes  many  epi- 
thets, such  as  fidyrts,  ^vtrtK6s,  ^tX^O'o^of, 
TcAff<rr^r,  &c,  applying  to  Hercules  as  the 
god  of  knowledge,  and  he  explains  this 
apparent  incongruity  by  referring  to  the 
*Hpait\4ov$  OT^Xoi,  inscribed  with  mystic 
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indicaiioiis  indeed  in  the  various  inyocations  to  Bar  point  to  tlie- 
moon,  and  recall  the  connexion  which  both  in  Greek  and  i^yptian 
mythology  existed  between  the  moon  and  Heronles ;  whereas  in  the 
Stellar  Tablets  it  is  clearly  established  that  the  god  in  question 
must  represent  the  constellation  Taums,  in  virtue,  probably,  of  his 
connexion  with  the  man-bull,  which,  as  the  impersonation  of 
strength  and  power,  was  dedicated  to  him.  As  the  celestial  Bull, 
Bar  or  Nin-ip,  had  the  title  apparently  of  T^kibbi,  but  the  meaning 
of  the  term  is  obscure,  and  to  establish  any  connexion  between  ths 
Constellation  Taurus  and  Saturn,  in  the  astral  mythology  of  Assyria, 
we  have  to  travel  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  criticism. 
The  following  remarks  are  offered,  however,  as  a  possible  solution 
of  the  difficulty : — In  the  mythical  names  of  the  East,  the  termina- 
tion in  an  may  be  usually  recognised  as  a  mere  dialectic  develop- 
ment. The  true  name  of  the  planet  Saturn  then,  instead  of  Kivan^ 
may  be  Kiv  or  Giv,  and  this  term  can  be  connected  both  with  Her- 
cules on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Bull  on  the  other.  Giv  in  &ct, 
which  is  a  strictly  historical  name,  as  it  occurs  in  Greek  characters 
at  ,Behistun,  was  a  famous  warrior  of  old  Persian  romance,  whilst 
the  same  title  under  another  form,  Gav,  which  means  **  a  bull,"  but 
was  also  taken  as  a  proper  name,  was  applied  to  the  true  Arian 
Hercules,  the  founder  of  Persian  nationality.'  Further  the  second 
month  of  the  Assyrian  year,  which,  supposing  the  year  to  commence 
with  Aries,  would  fall  under  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Taurus,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  same  cuneiform  sign  which  denotes  a  bull  (alpu),  and 
to  which  the  name  of  Nin-ip  is  attached  in  the  Stellar  Tablets; 
this  month  moreover  answering  to  the  Tkura-vahar  of  the  Persian 
calendar,  where  Thura  is  evidently  niB^.j^^'  or  niOi  ravpo^y  and  to 
the  Ziv  of  the  old  Hebrew  calendar,  which  may  very  well  stand  for 
GiVj  as  Zam-zummim  stands  for  Gamgummi,  &c,^    In  our  present  state, 

dtaracteiB,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ante-  dynasty  instead  of  an  individual,  answer  tD 

diluvian  columns  of  Plato  and  Joseph  us,  as  the   Zend  Kava,   **  royal "  (in   A'ova  Us, 

well  as  the  K6(rftov  Klorta,  which  contained  &c.),  if  that  be  really  a  genuine  andcnt 

all  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  which  Athis  terni.     At  any  rate  Oau,  "  a  bull  **  in  old 

gave  to  Hercules,  acooi*ding  to  Herodorus,  Persian,  is  a  distinct  word,  as  in  OavbarmM 

quoted  by  Clemens  (Strom.  I.   15,  8.  73,  for  Fwfip^s.    It  is  at  the  same  time  cnriotti 

p.  360) ;  but  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  to  remark,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that 

ttf  the  Greek  myth  is  to  be  found  in  our  Oav  for  **  a  smith  '*  has  its  oorres^ndent 

discovery  that  the  Assyrian  Hercules  was  in  all  the  Celtic  tongues.    Compare  Wekh 

confounded  with  Oannes,  the  author  of  all  Ooft  Irish  Gobha  and  Gobhait,  Latin  name 

science,  being  typified  at  Nimrud  by  the  Gdbanus^  modem  Gwcan,  the  same  termi- 

man-fish,  which,  according  to  Berosus,  was  nation  i-eappearine  as  in  h'ium  and  VtraM. 

tiie  figure  assigned  to  the  other  deity.  Remark  too  that  Uie  god  whose  claim  to  the 

*  I'he  connexion,  however,  between  the  name  of  Kivan  we  are  now  considering  ii 

rames  of  Giv  and  Gav  is  very  doubtful,  actually  the   god  of  iron,  and  thus  **tfae 

The  name  of  Giv,  which  belonged  to  the  smith  *'  par  excellence.     We  need  never  in- 

father  of  Gotarzes  (at  Behistun  rfiTAPZHG  deed  be  startled  at  finding  Arian  analogies 

FEOnOBPOC),  seems  to  be  the  same  as  in  examining  the  old  Babylonian  terms,  for 

the  Viran  of  the  great  inscription  of  Darius,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  primitive 

while  Gav  or  Gava,  the  name  of  the  &nK>us  Arianism,  anterior  probably  to  the  develop- 

blacksmith  of  Is&han,  who  drove  out  Zohak  ment  of  the  Sanscrit,  in  the  constructioD  of 

(the  Scythians),  and  restored  Arian  supre-  the  cuneiform  alphabet, 
macy,  must  rather,  according  to  the  early         «  The  identity  of  Thura-'Vakir  with  the 

Arab  historians,  who  apply  the  title  to  a  2nd  month  of  the  year,  named  Zw  in  tltt 
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however,  of  nnoertaintj  as  to  whether  the  MendsBan  name  Kttxm  for 
Saturn  is  really  of  the  same  antiquity  as  the  other  six  planetary 
names,  Bd^  Nerig^  Shamas^  Ishtavj  Nebo^  and  Sin^  or  whether  it  is  a 
later  importation  from  the  Persian — affording  as  it  docs  the  only 
single  instance  of  identity  in  the  planetary  nomenclature  of  the 
Mendasan  and  Syrian  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Pehlevi  and  Persian 
on  the  other — there  is  no  use  in  any  further  discussion  of  the 
question. 

Of  more  interest  will  it  be  to  attend  to  the  other  names  of  Nin-ip 
and  Bar.  Now  with  regard  to  Nin-ip^  the  adjunct  ip  is  explained  in 
the  vocabularies  to  ngnify  merely  '*  a  name,"  so  that  the  title  may 
perhaps  be  read  Nin,  **  the  lord  or  master,"  xar  eiox^i",  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  a  precisely  identical  usage  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  Semitic  correspondent  of  the  title,  the  great  warrior^ 
god  who  was  worshipped  in  Assyria,  and  who  was,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  immediately  connected  with  Ninus,*  being 
entitled  by  the  Armenian  historians  Bar-shem,  that  is  *'  Bar  by  name," 
or  •'  the  lord  or  master,"  kqt  klox^v.*  It  ia  not  by  any  means  easy 
to  discriminate  the  use  of  these  names  between  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.  Nm-ip  is  undoubtedly  of  Babylonian  origin,  Nin  being  the 
Hamite  term  for  **  a  lord  or  master,"  and  ip  signifyhig  **  a  name,'' 
and  there  is  an  incidental  verification  of  the  reading  in  the  epithet 


•Id  Jewish  calendar,  and  represented  hj  the 
Cuneiform  sign  for  '*  a  bull/'  b  proved  by 
the  Behi&tnn  inscription,  and  helps  to  esta- 
blish the  fact  that  the  old  year  commenced 
as  at  present  with  Nisan, 

*  If  we  compare  the  13th  chapter  of  the 
1st  book  of  Moses  of  Chorene  with  the  Pas- 
chal Chronicle  (ed.  Dindorf.  vol.  i.  p.  68), 
we  shall  be  quite  satisfied  that  the  same 
tradition  of  ancient  Assyrian  mythology  is 
related  by  both  authorities.  In  either  his- 
tory Nin  us,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  is 
succeeded  by  a  warrior-king,  who,  for  his 
great  achievements,  is  placed  amongst  the 
gods  and  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians.  It 
is  therefore  most  interesting  to  observe  that 
this  deity,  who  is  named  Bar  (or  Barsam) 
in  the  one  tradition,  is  named  Bodp^as  in 
the  other,  a  oonfiimation  being  thus  obtained 
of  the  identity  of  Bar  and  Nin  with  the 
constellation  Taurus^  and  with  the  man- bulls 
of  Nineveti.  The  tradition  too  in  the  Pas- 
chal Chronicle  is  of  the  more  importance 
that  it  is  given  on  the  authority  cf  Sc^iypc^ 
rior  6  Bo/SvAfl&MOs,  n^p<n}f.  A  further 
proof  that  the  Bo^fipas,  or  Thur  of  this 
passage,  really  represents  the  Assyrian  Her- 
cuka,  typified  by  the  man-bull,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  tradition  which  it  also  preserves 
of  the  deified  hero  having  been  named  "Apijr 
after  the  planet  Mars :  for  there  is  no  better 
authenticated  fact  than  that  the  Romans 
believed  this  star,  according  to  the  Chaldean 
mythology,  to  be  sacred  to  Hercules.  (See 
the  various  passages  cited  by  Kaoul  Hochette 


in  his  Memoir,  p.  46,  horn  the  Etym« 
Mag.,  Macrobius,  Pliny,  Serviua,  Cicero, 
and  Varro.)  The  origin  of  this  confusion 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  constant  association  of 
the  Assyrian  Nm  or  Hercules  with  Nergal 
or  Mars,  and  in  their  being  invoked  indifier^ 
ently  as  *' the  god  of  war  and  battles." 
John  of  Malala  (edit.  Bonn.  p.  19)  also 
mentions  this  Assyrian  king  Bo(tpa5,  who 
was  also  named  Ares,  and  who  first  raised 
a  trrtiXri  or  **  column  "  for  worship. 

^  There  is  however  another  explanation 
of  the  name  Bar^sam^  or  Bar^hem,  of 
which  some  notice  must  be  taken.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  if  the  Noachide 
Triad  be  compared  with  th«»  Ansyrian,  Ann 
will  correspond  with  Ham,  Bel-Nvnrod  with 
Shnn,  and  Hea  with  Japhet.  The  Arme- 
nian Bar'Snm  may  then  very  well  be  "  the 
son  of  Shem,"  alluding  to  the  descent  of 
Nin  or  Hercules  from  Bel-Nimrod  or  Jupi- 
ter ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  in  favour  of  this 
explanation  that  the  Paschal  Chronicle  gives 
the  name  of  Zdfiris  to  the  father  of  Bo^^ 
^aSf  a  name  which  may  very  well  stand 
for  Sara  or  Shem.  That  Bar-sham  was  a 
genuine  title  may  further  be  inferred  from 
the  name  of  Kn*T^(^&t  Parshandata  in 
Esther  ix.  7,  which  sienifies  given  to  Par^ 
shan.  The  only  objection  to  this  etymology 
is,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  Bar  being 
used  for  **  a  son  "  in  old  Assyrian,  though  of 
such  general  employment  in  that  sense  in 
later  times. 
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of  ^63^3  iViVjpt,  which  the  Talmud  applies  to  Nopher  or  Niffer^  in 
allusion  probably  to  the  patron-goddess  of  the  city  being  the  wife  of 
Nii^ip  or  Hercules;  but  that  the  same  name,  or  at  any  rate  its 
essential  element  iVifn,  must  also  have  been  used  in  As83rria,  can 
hardly  be  doubted  when  we  consider,  the  standard  traditions  of 
Ninus,  and  the  very  name  of  Nineveh,  the  capital.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  name  of  Bar  or  Barshem 
being  used  in  Assyria  Proper,  except  the  statement  to  that  effect  of 
the  historians  of  Armenia ;  but  there  is  proof  of  the  title  being  used 
by  a  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Assyria,  as  well  as  of 
the  connexion  of  the  title  both  with  Hercules  and  Saturn.  Thus 
the  kings  of  Hatra  (modem  Hadhr^  W.  of  KUeJi-^herghdt)  who  fought 
with .  the  Bomans — both  with  Trajan  and  Severus — are  always 
named  by  the  Greek  historians  Baptrfifiioi^*  whilst  in  old  Arabic 
history,  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars  of  the  same  kings  with  the  first 
Sassanian  monarchs  of  Persia,  the  names  are  employed  of  Dhkan  and 
Satnin  ;  Dhizdn,  which  was  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  name  of  an 
ancient  idol,  being  apparently  the  same  term  as  Desanaus*  which, 
according  to  Eusebius,  was  an  eastern  name  for  Hercules,  and  Satrm 
(or  Saturn),  which,  although  stated  by  the  Arabs  to  signify  •*  s 
King,"  is  not  of  any  known  Semitic  etymology,  being  a  remnant 
perhaps,  like  Z>w,  of  a  primitive  Scytho-Arian  nomenclature,  which 
afterwards  through  the  Etruscans  penetrated  to  Bome.' 

Ab  far  as  the  Greek  accounts  of  the  wars  and  hunting  expeditions 
of  Ninus  may  be  received  as  genuine  Oriental  traditions,  they  must 
be  referred  to  Nin  or  Bar^  the  true  Assyrian  Hercules  and  the  tute- 
lary god  of  the  Assyrian  kines.  His  temple  in  the  Assyrian  capital, 
described  by  Tacitus  (Annal.  xii.  13),  is  perhaps  the  very  building 
at  Nimrud  which  adjoined  the  pyramid,  and  the  account  of  his 
exploits  in  the  nocturnal  chace,  which  is  given  in  the  same  passage, 
is  in  exact  accordance  with  his  character  in  the  inscriptions,  as  ^e 
god  who  excites  and  directs  the  various  hunting  expeditions  of  the 
king.  There  were,  however,  two  temples  at  Calah  especially  dedi- 
cated to  him,  the  one  named  Bit  Zira,  which  was  probably  that 
adjoining  the  pyramid,  from  whence  have  been  obtained  the  annals 
of  Sardanapalus  and  the  various  figures  and  invocations  to  Nin ;  and 
the  other  Bit  Kura  (?),  at  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  mound  which  con- 
tained the  obelisk  of  Shamas  -  FtiZ,  a  monument  also  dedicated  to  the 

*  See  Herodian.  III.  i.  1 1.  available  Arabic  and  Syriac   authority  to 

*  Demnans  is  the  orthography  used  in  illustrate^  the  name  Satnm,  but  he  hat 
St.  Jerome's  Latin  Tersion  of  Eusebius,  but  fidlen  altogether  into  a  wrong  track  in  seek- 
the  Greek  text  has  Aw^.  I'he  people  ing  to  identify  the  Hadhr  of  Satnm  with 
who  used  the  name  are  said  to  be  JPiiceni-  the  Syriac  Chetra  supposed  by  Ephraem 
cians,  Cappadocians,  and  llians,  all  more  or  Syrus  to  mark  the  site  uf  the  Calah  of 
less  Arabs.  See  Seld.  de  Diis  Syris,  p.  Genesis.  This  latter  city  was  on  the  Tigris 
113.  between  Samarra  and  Tekrit,  and  was  fiunous 

cognising  the  apparent  identity  of  Satnm  Tu^han,  also  a  very  ancient  site,  and  the 

and  Saturn,  but  being  unable  to  find  a  cor-  Tharrana  of  the  Peutingerian  Table.     The 

respondent  for  Dhizan.    Chwolsohn  (Ssabier  SatUhira  of  Chetra  cannot  therefore  be  ooo- 

und  der  Ssabismus,  vol.  ii.  p.  693)  has  since  nected  with  Satnm  of  Hadhr, 
carried  on   the  inquiry,  aocumulaUng  all 
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same  deity ;  and  it  was  in  reference  to  these  temples  that  he  took 
the  titles  Pal-Zira  and  Pal-Kura  (the  son  of  Zira  and  the  son  of 
Kura\  which  we  find  in  the  respective  royal  names  of  Itglath-Fileser 
and  Ninr-pdl-kara, 

There  is  not  any  direct  notice  in  the  inscriptions  of  temples  being 
raised  to  him  in  Babylonia,  but  he  must  almost  assuredly  have  had 
8ome  famous  shrine  at  Niffer,  the  Nopher  Ninpi  of  the  Talmud,* 
because,  in  the  first  place,  **  the  Queen  of  Nipur"  was  his  wife,  and 
in  the  second  place  the  **  Herculis  arse  "  of  the  geographers,  which 
Ptolemy  makes  the  southern  limit  of  Mesopotamia,'  and  places  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Apamaea  (modem  ruin«  of  Sakherteh),^  can 
only  by  possibility  refer  to  Niffer.  In  Babylonia  itself  there  is  some 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  was  worshipped  under  another  form, 
the  god  whose  name  signifies  **  the  son  of  the  house,"  and  of  whom 
a  sculptured  figure  was  found  during  the  recent  excavations  at 
Babylon,'  taking  his  place  apparently  in  the  later  mythology  of  that 
city.  To  this  latter  deity,  at  any  rate,  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  a 
temple  at  Babylon,  and  assigned  the  title  '*  he  who  breaks  the  shield 
of  the  rebellious,"  which  nearly  resembles  some  of  the  ordinary 
epithets  of  Hercules.* 

That  this  god,  Nin  or  Bar,  was  the  son  of  Bel-Nimrud,  is  constantly 
asserted  in  the  inscriptions ;  *  and  we  have  thus  an  illustration  of 
the  descent  of  Hercules  from  Jupiter,  and  of  Ninus  from  Bel  us,  but 
he  is  also  called  the  son  of  Kimmut  or  //^,'  as  if  there  were  a  dis- 
tinction between  Pal^Zira  and  Pal-Kura,  or  between  the  god  Nin  or 
Bercules,  as  worshipped  in  the  two  great  temples  of  Calah.  It  is 
also  clearly  stated  on  one  tablet  that  this  same  god  Nin  or  Nin-ip, 
with  the  title  of  **  KhalkhaXIa,  the  brother  of  the  lightning,"  was  the 
father  of  Bel'Nmrud,  in  allusion  apparently  to  the  descent  of  Jupiter 
Belus  from  Chronos  or  Saturn. 

Of  the  wife  of  this  god  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  she  is 
called  **  the  lady  of  Nipur:'  **  the  lady  of  ParzUla,"  of  *'  JCar  Rubam;' 
and  of  other  places  equally  unknown.  On  her  own  monuments  at 
Niffer,  however,  she  bears  the  ordinary  title  of  BHat  Niprut,  and  is 
thus  proved  to  be  Beltis,  the  wife  of  Belus.     May  not  this  evidence 

•  This  very  remarkable  epithet  occurs  in  *  The  identitj  of  the  two  Apamams 
the  Joma,  and  was  thus  probably  in  use  as  (upper  and  lower,  or  the  Babylonian  and 
latii  as  the  2nd  or  3rd  century  of  Christ.  Mesenian)  with  Naamaniya  and  Sekheriek 

•  Ptolemy  places  the  'HpaxKiovs  $»fx6v  iwpectively,  can  be  determinately  proveti  by 
in  long.  80  and  lat.  34*20  and  ApamsMt  in  a  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  notices 
long.  79*50  and  lat.  34*20.  The  Peutin-  of  those  towns  with  the  Arab  geographers, 
gerian  map  also  gives  a  route  from  1'iguba  and  especially  with  the  Talmudic  tract  Kid' 
(Cntha)  <*ad  Herculem.*'  in  which  almost  dushin, 

erery  station   may  be  identified.      In  the         '  This  figure,  with  the  name  of  the  god 

Periplus  of  Marcian   (Hudson's    Geograp.  attached,  is    given   in    Mr.    Layard's  last 

Mio.  vol.  i.  p.  18;  the  'HpoKktovs  trrriKcu  work. 

are  assigned  apparently  to  the  extreme  N.W.         '  See  E.  I.  House  Ins.  col.  4, 1.  44. 

limit  of  Sufciana,  an  indication  which  will         ^  So  on  Michaux's  stone,  col.  3,  I.  2 ; 

fait  Nitfer  sufficiently  well.    The  said  altars  on  the  Shamaa'  Vul  obelisk,  col.  1,  1.  15 ; 

or  pillars  were  probably  obelisks  or  mono-  and  on  cylinder  seals  repeatedly. 

liths,  such  as  have  been  already  found  in         *  The  star  Kimmut,  however,  is  joined 

Aflsyria,  inscribed  with  the  annals  of  the  in  the  lists  with  the  lesser  Bel-Nimrod  as 

king,   bat  alao  bearing  an    invocation   to  titles  applied  indifferently  to  H^a, 

Hercales. 

VOL.  f*  2   L 
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then  that  **  the  great  Queen  "  •  was  both  the  mother  and  wife  of  Nin 
explain  the  tradition  of  the  incestuous  intercourse  of  Semiramis 
with  her  own  offspring,  though  it  does  not  at  present  appear  from 
whence  the  Greeks  could  have  introduced  the  name  of  Semiramis  at 
such  a  very  early  period  of  the  Assyrian  mythology. 

The  numerical  symbol  of  Nin  would  appear  to  be  40,  though  as 
that  number  is  alread}'  appropriated  to  Hia,  some  error  may  be 
suspected  in  the  tablet.  Among  the  divine  emblems  he  probably 
owns  the  homed  helmet,  which  is  the  same  as  that  worn  by  the  man- 
bull,  and  which,  moreover,  always  heads  the  group  wherever,  as  on 
the  pavement-slab  of  Sardanapalus  and  on  the  monolith  of  Shamas- 
Jva^  the  invocation  is  addressed  to  this  particular  deity. 

One  of  the  metals  is  also  indicated  by  the  exact  cuneiform  title  of 
the  god,  the  sign  Bar,  preceded  by  the  determinative  of  divinity. 
The  metal  in  questign  seems  to  be  iron,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  some  connexion  between  this 
cuneiform  name  of  Il-bar  and  the  Hebrew  ^p^  BarzU,  which  is 
used  for  Iron  in  that  language,  though  of  very  obscure  etymology. 
"Whether  the  term  Barzil  can  be  connected  with  AhnU,  the  **  stoae. 
god,"  who  was  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  pagan  Assyrians  as  lat^ 
as  the  5th  century  of  Christ,  will  be  discussed  under  another  head 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  name  of  Zdv^nQ,  which  is  applied  bi^ 
Agathias  to  the  Assyrian  Hercules,  on  the  authority  of  Berosi^^ 
This  name  has  been  much  canvassed  by  classical  and  Orient^^: 
scholars,  but  without  any  definite  results.'    It  may  be  interestii^ciz 


•  On  further  ezamination  it  seems  quite  good."     These  titles  are  rendered  in 

certain  that  the  goddess  called  **  the  queen  cases  almost  conjectnrallr,  and   must 

of  the  land  (?),".  the  invocation  to  whom  is  therefore  be  critically  depended  on.     T 

inscribed  across  the  open-mouthed  lion  now  are  chiefly  of  consequence  in  showing  t 

in  the  British  Museum,  must  be  the  wife  Beltis  was  held  to  be  the  daughter  of  i! 

of  Nin,  and   the  same  deity  therefore  as  which  however  requires  confirmation. 
"  the  lady  of  Nipur,"  Beltis  in  fact  assuming         In  support   of  the   argument   that 

the  character  of  BeUona.    Her  titles  are  very  "  queen  or  mistress  of  the  land  '*  is 

numerous:  she  is  **  the  goddess  of  the  land ;  Beltis,  we  may  compare  Michaiu*8 

the  great  lady;  the  mistress  of  heaven  and  col.  3, 1.  10,  where  the  supreme  goddiM     i "  i 

earth  ;  the  queen  of  all  the  gods ;  the  heroine  similarly  dosiguated  and  associated  witlk.      the 

who  is  celebrated  amongst  the  gods,  and  who  great  gods  Ann,  Bei-Nimrod,  and  ffea ;      ^od 

amongst  the  goddesses  watches  over  paitu-  on  the  tablet  where  her  twelve  titles     ^nf 

rition  (?) ;  who  waims   like  the   sun  and  enumerated  a  corresponding  form  is  iM.^fd. 

marches   victoriously  over  the  heights   of  It  appears  to  have  be^  always  customarT'  ta 

heaven  and  earth ;    she  who  controls  the  wo]4hip  the  deities  in  pairs ;  that  is,  the  god 

spirits;    the  daughter  of  Ann;    illustrious  and  his  goddess  wife  were  placed  together 

amongst  the  gods ;  the  queen  of  strangers  (?):  in  the  same  temple;  and  we  may  thus  he 

she  who  precedes  me ;  she  who  brings  rain  assured  that  the  ruin  at  Nirarud  from  which, 

upon  the  lands  and  hail  upon  the  forests  the  open-mouthed  lions  were  eicavated  was 

the  goddess  of  war  and  battle ;  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  great  temple  of 

who  is  alone  honoured  in  the  temple  of  Bit-  Bit-Zira,  which  was  especially  dedicated  to 

Zira ;  she  who  refines  the  laws  (?)  and  pi-o-  the  god  and  goddess  of  war. 
tects  the  hearts  of  women  (?) ;  who  elevates         '  M.  Kaoul-Hochette  has  most  elaborately 

society  and  blesses  companionship  ....  the  examined  this  subject  in  his  memoir  already 

goddess  of  prophecy  (?) ;  the  storm  rider  (?) ;  referred  to,  and  has  sought  to  connect  this 

the  guardian  who  takes  care  of  the  heavens  name  of  "Xdy^iis,  not  only  with  varieties  of 

and  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  all  races  of  the  same  title  used  by  other  authors  (Sandan 

mankind ;  of  auspicious  name ;  the  arbiter  by  Ammianus,  2(iv8a  by  Basil  of  Seleucia, 

of  life  and  death whose  sword  is  and  Xw^iiy  by  John  Lydus),  but  also  with 
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thou,  to  add  that  Bar  is  explained  in  one  of  the  Babylonian  voca- 
bularies by  Zindu^  as  if  the  one  name  meant  **  the  binder  with  chains," 
and  the  other  '*  the  binder  to  the  yoke," 'and  both  being  sufficiently 
applicable  to  the  god  in  question,  either  as  Hercules  or  as  the  Man- 
Bull. 

(x.)  The  second  of  the  minor  gods  is  Bel-Merodach,  or  the  planet 
Jupiter.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  name  Merodach,  which  in 
later  times  was  universally  applied  to  this  god,  belonged  in  its  origin 
to  the  mythology  either  of  Babylonia  or  Assyria.  There  is  one 
example,  it  is  true,  of  a  god's  name  written  as  Mardak  in  the  name 
of  a  son  of  Merodach  Baladan*s,  who  was  called  Nahit  Marduk,*  but 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  this  was  the  same  deity 
as  the  Babylonian  Merodach,  All  the  evidence,  indeed,  leads  to  a 
contrary  conclusion.*  The  god  who  must  in  later  times  have  been 
known  as  Merodach,  from  his  title  forming  the  initial  element  in  the 
name  of  the  king  Merodach^Baladan^  is  represented  both  in  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  by  three  independent  groups  of  characters,  which 
read  respectively  as  Su,  5tf ,  and  Amarut  (or  possibly  Zurut)*  Mero- 
dach was,  in  all  probability,  a  mere  qualificative  epithet  like  Nipru, 
which  was  originally  attached  to  the  name  Bely  but  which  after- 
wards usurped  the  place  of  the  proper  name.  Its  signification  is 
verj'  doubtful,  and  all  the  epithets,  indeed,  by  which  Merodach  is 
distinguished  in  the  early  period  of  Assyrian  history  are  equally 
obscure.  He  would  seem,  nowover,  to  be  called  **  the  old  man  of 
the  gods,".  *'  the  judge  "  (?),  and  to  have  had  the  gates  under  his 
especial  charge,  probably  as  the  seats  of  justice.*  The  earlier  Assy- 
rian kings  usually  name  him  in  their  prefatory  invocations,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  held  him  in  much  veneration.  Although 
as  the  tutelar  god  of  Babylon  from  an  early  period,  he  was  in  great 
estimation  in  that  province,  the  Babylonian  kings  being  very 
generally  named  after  him,^  his  worship  does  not  appear  to  have 

the  Deaanaus  or  Atmiay  of  Eusebius.     In  dak  instead  of  Amnrnt  (compare  *AfiopSaKia 

regard  however  to  the  latter  identification  of  Ptolemy),  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove 

his  arguments  are  not  conclusive,  Dhizan  such  a  reading  at  present.     Whether  this  be 

offering  a  sufficient  explanation  for  Desanctus,  the  case,  or  whether  the  phonetic  repre^ienta- 

Without  the  necessity  of  correcting  St.  Je-  tive  of  Merodach  is  still  to  be  discovered,  it 

ronie*8  orthography.  is  pretty  dear  that  the  name  is  Hamiie,  and 

*  There  is  no   indication   however  that  that  it  is  useless  therefore  to  seek  for  ita 
the  Hamite  word  Bar  thus  explained  really  meaning  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
represents  the  name  of  the  god.     If  that  '  If  these  epithets  are  rightly  rendered,  the 
had   been    the  case,  the    determinative  of  Assyrian  Bel-Merodach  will  answer  to  the 
diriDity  would  have  been  probably  prefixed.  ^t\i9h»  of  the  Phoenicians,  i.  e,  |n^«  73, 

9  See  B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  22,  1.  33.  "  the  old  Bel "  (Damasc  ap.  Phot.  p.  343^ 

*  It  seems  quite  impossible,  if  Jfardnk  .,  .  .i  i**  ti  *  % 
were  really  the  phonetic  reading  of  the  name  as  well  as  to  the  ^by^  ^T^u^u  *^* 
of  the  god  Merodach,  that  form  should  never  ^  Bel,  the  grave  old  man  "  of  the  Sabieans 
he  once  used  in  expressing  the  name  of  the  of  fTarran  (see  Chwolsehn,  vol.  ii.  p.  39), 
Babylonian  king  Mei-odach-Baladan,  a  nanie  and  especially  to  p"1V ,  which  is  the  Hebrew 
lor  which  there  are  at  least  half-a-dozen  name  for  the  planet  Jupiter  as  the  star  of 
variant  orthographies.  «  Justice." 

'  That  is,  the  initial  character  of  the  old  *  One  of  tlie  primitive  Chaldean  kingi 

Hamite  name  generally  used  for  Merodach  whose  bricks  are  found  at  War/ia  was  named 

may  be  pronounced  either   amar  or  zur,  Merodach-ijinti.     Another  king  of  Babylon 

according  to  the  vocabularies.      It  is  just  contemporary  with  Tiglath-Pileser  I.   was 

possible  that  this  name  itself  may  read  ilimir-  o^led  Aferodtich-adin-akhi,  and  the  names 

2  L  2 
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been  cordially  adopted  in  Assyria  until  the  time  of  Pul,  and  was 
perhaps  cultivated  in  consequence  of  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
monarchies  under  one  head,  which,  with  some  show  of  reason,  is 
assigned  to  that  king's  reign.  Ptd  at  any  rate  sacrificed  to  Bel 
(Merodiich),  Nebo,  and  Nergal  in  their  respective  high  seats  at  Babylon, 
feorsippa,  and  Cutha ;  *  and  he  took  credit  to  himself  for  having 
first  prominently  placed  Merodach  in  the  Pantheon  of  Assyria.* 
Sargon,  without  dedicating  to  him  either  a  temple  or  a  gate,  still 
paid  him  great  honour,  and  ascribed  to  the  united  influence  of  Asshur, 
Nebo,  and  Jlerodach  his  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Babylon.  It  is 
under  the  late  Babylonian  kings,  however,  that  his  glories  seem  to 
culminate.  The  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  for  the  most 
part  occupied  with  the  praises  of  Merodach  and  with  prayers  for  the 
continuance  of  his  favour.  The  king  ascribes  to  him  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  ;  "  Merodach  the  great  lord  has  appointed  me  to  the 
empire  of  the  world,  and  has  confided  to  my  care  the  farnspread 
people  of  the  earth ;"  "  Merodach  the  great  lord,  the  senior  of  the 
gods,  the  most  ancient,  has  given  all  nations  and  people  to  my  care  ;" 
''  Merodach  the  great  lord  has  established  me  in  strength  ;*'  and 
Neriglissar  speaks  of  him  in  the  same  style  as  **  the  first-bom  of  the 
gods,  the  layer  up  of  treasures,  he  who  has  raised  me  to  suprema<!y 
over  the  world,  who  has  increased  my  treasures,  and  has  appointed 
me  to  rule  over  innumerable  peoples."  The  prayer  also  to  Merodach 
with  which  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  always  terminate, 
invokes  the  favour  of  the  god  for  the  protection  of  the  king*s  throne 
and  empire,  and  for  its  continuance  through  all  ages  to  the  end  of 
time.  It  is  quite  clear,  indeed,  that  under  the  later  Babylonians, 
and  especially  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  Bel-Merodach  was  considered 
the  source  of  all  power  and  blessing,  and  had  in  fact  concentrated 
in  his  own  person  the  greater  part  of  that  homage  and  respect  which 
had  been  previously  divided  among  the  various  gods  of  the  Pantheon, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  say  over  what  particular 
aspect  or  branch  of  human  affairs  he  was  supposed  to  preside. 

An  attempt  has  already  been  made  under  the  seccmd  section  to 
discriminate  between  Bel-Nimrud  and  Bel-Merodach,  but  a  few 
remarks  on  the  same  subject  require  still  to  be  added.  The  great 
Temple  of  Babylon  which  had  the  old  Hamite  name  of  Bit  Saggath, 
was  the  high  place  of  the  worship  of  Bel-Merodach,  and  it  is  in 
reference  apparently  to  the  particular  idol  of  the  god  which  was 
exhibited  in  this  temple  that  the  term  Bel  came  to  be  used  by  the 
Assyrians  instead  of  Merodach,  as  if  the  former  term  had  been  the 
proper  name  of  the  idol.'    Thus,  although  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser  and 


of  the  two  rival  monarchs  of  Babylon  whose  loaia  was  a  sort  of  holy  land  to  the  Assj- 

wars  are  recorded  on  the  black  obelisk  of  rians.     Every  king  who  penetrates  into  the 

ShaliTumitbar  each  contained  Merodach  as  province  oilers  sacrifices  to  the  gods  at  their 

the  initial  element.  respective  shrines,  and  the  Babylonian  idob 

*  During  the  Assyrian  period  these  were  seem  to  have  been  the  most  valiuble  trophies 

apparently  the   three   high   places  of  god-  that  the  victorious  monarch  could  cany  back 

worship  m  Babylonia,  for   they  are  speci-  to  Nineveh, 
fically  mentioned  both  by  Shalnumubar  and         *  See  B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  70, 1.  17. 
Pal  as  the  scenes  of  their  sacrifioe.    Nothing         ^  In   the  fnmoos  denunciation  of  Isaiah 

indeed  can  be  more  evident  than  that  Baby-  against  Babylon,  chap.  zlvi.  ver.  1,  Bel  and 
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Sargon  frequently  speak  of  Merodach  as  an  Assyrian  god,  they  use 
the  term  Bel  alone,  and  without  any  adjunct,  when  they  notice  the 
particular  idol  in  the  temple  of  Beth  Saggath,  to  whom  in  conjunction 
with  his  wife  Zir-banit  they  offer  sacrifices,  and  who  is  thus  positively 
identified  with  Merodach,  It  is  indeed  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  idol  of  Merodach,  worshipped  in  the  great  Temple  at  Babylon, 
had  the  special  title  of  Bel,  that  we  can  explain  the  separate  and 
independent  use  of  the  two  names  in  the  royal  Babylonian  nomen- 
clature, as  for  instance  in  the  names  of  Merodach- Baladan  and  Bel-shar- 
uzur,  or  BeUshazzar,  The  Greeks,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  unanimous 
in  ascribing  the  great  Temple  at  Babylon  to  Jupiter  Belus ;  •  and 
the  name  of  Bel,  it  may  be  added,  is  to  the  present,  day  attached  to 
the  planet  Jupiter  in  the  astral  mythology  of  the  Meudieans.* 

Bel-Merodach  is  frequently  mentioned  on  the  tablets  as  the  son  of 
Hed  and  Davkina,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  statement  already 
quoted  of  Damascius;  and  he  is  everywhere  associated  with  his 
wife  Zir-baniU^  who  is  also  sometimes  called  *'  the  queen  of  Babylon," 
out  of  compliment  to  the  husband,  though  that  title  more  properly 
belongs  to  Ishtar  or  Nana,  as  will  be  presently  explained.  The 
name  of  Zir-hanit  is  of  considerable  interest.  It  might  have  been 
supposed,  from  the  variant  orthography  as  used  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  that  it  meant  **  she  who  produces  offspring ;"  but  from 
a  passage  in  the  great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  where  the 
goddess  is  as  usual  associated  with  Merodach,  it  is  evident  that  Zir 
must  be  a  proper  name,  and  that  hanit,  **  genitrix,"  is  the  mere 
feminine  of  banu,  which  is  one  of  the  standard  epithets  of  Merodach. 
The  name,  as  written  in  the  passage  referred  to,  is  Zir  Um-hanitiya, 
or  **  Zir  the  mother  who  bore  me  ;*'  ■  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  in 


Nebo  are  spoken  of  as  the  two  great  objects  of  Sargon  referring  to  his  conquest  of  Babj- 

of  worship,  precisely-  as  Sargon,  who  was  the  Ion ;  3rdly,  on  Sir  T.  Phillips  s  Cylinder  of 

contemporary  of  Isaiah,  uses  the  names  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  col.  1, 1.  27  ;  4thly,  on  the 

Bel  and  Nebo  in  the  account  of  his  Baby-  mythological  tablets,  passim  ;  and  5thly,  in 

Ionian  sacrifice.     Jeremiah  (chap.  1.  ver.  2),  the  E.  1.  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchad- 

in  a  later  age  distinguishes,  it  is  true,  be-  nezzar,  col.  4, 1.  16. 
tween  Bel  and  Merodach,  but  it  is  possible         *  It  cannot  of  course  be  proved  that  the 

that  he  merely  refers  to  separate  idols  of  the  name  which  occurs  in  the  E.  I.  H.  Ins.  col.  4, 

;  god.  1.  16,  refers  to  Zir^banit,  but  the  identifica- 


*  The  statue  of  Jupiter  Belus  described  tion  is  highly  probable.  For  the  converti- 
by  Herodotus  (i.  183),  is  certainly  the  same  bility  of  the  initial  sign  with  the  phonetic 
as  the  great  idol  of  Merodach  in  the  temple  reading  of  Ziru,  compare  B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  12, 
of  Bit  Saggat,  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  1. 10,  with  pi.  87,  1.  17,  and  for  the  indif- 
has  left  so  curious  an  account.  It  had  been  fetent  orthography  of  this  same  word  Zir 
made  of  silver  by  an  earlier  king,  but  was  with  the  hard  or  soft  Z,  comp.  Sir  T.  Phil- 
overlaid  with  plates  of  gold  by  Nebuchad-  lips*s  Cyl.  col.  3,  1.  1,  with  Birs-Nimntd 
nezzar  himself.  (See  E.  I.  H.  Ins.  col.  3,  C^l.  col.  1,  1.  3.  Supposing  Zir  to  be  a 
1.  1  to  7.)  Hamite  name,  like  Shtila,  Laz,  Dav^inn, 

'  See  Norberg's  Onomasticon,  p.  28,  and  kc,  the  feminine  termination  in  t  would 

observe  also  that  the  Sabfeans  of  Harran  not  be  required. 

called  the  5th  day  of  the  week  after  Bii,  in         It  may  be  added  that  Dr.  Hincks  prefers 

allusion  to  the  planet  Jupiter.     (Chwolsohn,  regarding  the  name  Zirbtmit  or  Zirpanit  as 

vol.  ii.  p.  22.)  a  lieminuie  adjective  from  a  root  Zirb,  which 

1  Examples  of  this  association  occur,  1st,  also  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  god  BU  Zirbu, 

in  the  notice  of  the  sacred  rites  performed  On  the  tablets,  however,  there  is  no  appa- 


by  Tiglath-Pilaer  II.  at  Babylon  (B.  M.  Ser.     rent  connexion  between  the  two  names ;  and 
pi.  17,  L  15);  2ndly,  in  all  the  inscriptions     if  the  Zir-UmbanU  of  the  great  Nebuchad- 
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this  title  wo  must  look  for  the  original  form  of  the  Succoth  Benoth  of 
Scripture,  the  goddess  worshipped  by  the  Babylonian  colonists  in 
Samaria.  Whether,  however,  Sticcoth  is  a  Hamite  term  equivalent 
to  Zir^  imported  by  the  colonists  into  Samaria,  or  whether,  as  may 
be  suspected,  it  is  not  rather  a  Semitic  mistranslation  of  the  name 
— Zirat,  "supreme,"  being  confounded  with  Zarat,  ** tents," — is  a 
point  we  may  hardly  venture  to  decide. 

There  is  but  one  notice  of  a  temple  to  Zir-banit  in  the  inscriptions, 
which  was  at  Babylon,  and  probably  attached  to  the  temple  of 
Bit'Saggath ;  •  but  as  the  name  of  Zir-fanieh  is  applied  in  Arabic 
geography  to  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
ApamsBa,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  goddess  also  bad  a 
temple  in  that  vicinity. 

The  numerical  symbol  of  Bel-Merodach,  as  he  is  named  at  full 
length  on  the  tablet,  which  applies  notation  to  the  Pantheon,  is 
unfortunately  erased,  and  there  are  no  means  at  present  of  recognising 
the  emblems  either  of  the  god  or  of  his  wife  Zir-banit, 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  he  is  included  in  a  list  of  stars, 
and  assigned  the  second  place  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  position  of 
Jupiter  among  the  planets. 

(xi.)  The  next  god  to  be  examined  is  Nergd  or  Mars.  There  can 
fortunately  be  no  doubt  in  this  case  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name,  because  it  occurs  in  the  first  place  as  the  initial  element  in 
the  name  of  Nergal-shar-uzur^  the  NcpcyXq^apoc  of  the  Greeks  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  deity  in  question  can  be  positively  identified 
with  the  Nergal  of  Scripture,  tiie  god  of  the  Cuthites.  This  god 
was  of  Babylonian  origin,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  was  ever 
known  by  a  Semitic  appellation,  unless  indeed  Aria,  "  the  lion," 
may  be  recognised  as  one  of  his  proper  names.  His  earliest  title 
was  Va-gur  or  Va-tur^  of  uncertain  meaning.  His  standard  title, 
Ner-gal,  signified  probably  **  the  great  hero,"  the  first  element  having 
a  peculiar  adjunct  attached  to  it  to  distinguish  iVtr,  "  a  man  or  hero," 
from  iVtr,  "an  animal,"  and  the  second  element  gal,  being  a  dialectic 
variation  of  gula,  **  great."  The  name  is  sometimes  indicated  by  the 
use  of  ihe  first  element  alone,^  as  has  already  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  As  for  Asshur,  San  for  Sansi,  Pa  for  Paku,  &c.  Another  title 
by  which  Nergal  is  frequently  designated  may  be  read  phonetically 
as  Si-du,  but  this  is  pure  Hamite  Babylonian  (si,  "  before,"  du  **going") 
and  simply  means  **  preceding  "or  **  going  before,"  not  however  as 
**a  herald,"  but  rather  as ''an  ancestor."  Other  names  which 
equally  apply  to  Ner-gal  are  **  the  brother,"  and  "  the  great  brother,"  • 


nezzar  inscription  be  reallj  the  same  god-  of  Zir-banit  is  not  giren,  but  it  may  be 

dess,  Dr.  Hincks's  proposed  derivation  must  presumed  to  be  the  same  building  as  the 

M  through.  ^i*  Zir  of  the  E.  I.  H.  Ins.  col.  4,  L   14, 

In  the  later  Persian  or  Magian  mythology  though  that  edifice  is  explained  to  be   the 

the  name  of  Zirfdn  ,  U /,  was  applied  to  "  ^}^  of  the  pd  of  ^«/.Miut«."  which. 

•^       (:)^*y           ^^  according  to    the   tablets,    was  a    title    of 

the  moon.     See  Hyde,  De  Bel.  Vet,  Pert,  Martus. 

p.  260.  «  As  on  the  notation  tablet  ao  often  re- 

>  See  Sir  T.  Phillips's  Cyl.  col.  1, 1.  32.  ferred  to. 

In  this  passage  the  proper  name  of  the  temple  *  In  the  inacription  b£  Sargon  at  Nimrud^ 
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though  neither  the  phonetic  reading  of  such  names,  nor  the  allusion 
they  contain,  is  very  clear.  His  epithets  are  not  very  numerous, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  distinct ;  thus,  he  is  *'  the 
storm  ruler,**  "  the  king  of  battle,"  **  the  champion  of  the  gods,'* 
'*  the  male  principle  **  (or  '*  the  strong  begetter  "),  **  the  tutelar  god 
of  Babylonia,"  and  "  me  god  of  the  chace;'*  and  more  particularly 
he  is  **  the  ancestral  god  of  the  Assyrian  kings.**  Nergd  and  Nia 
are  the  two  gods  under  whose  auspices  all  the  expeditions,  both  for 
war  and  hunting,  take  place,  and  by  whose  assistance  foes  are  dis- 
comfited and  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  are  slain.  If  there  is  any 
distinction  indeed  to  be '  observed  between  them,  Nergal  is  more 
addicted  to  the  chace  of  animals,  and  Nin  or  Hercules  to  that  of 
mankind.' 

All  these  special  indications  would  seem  to  point  to  a  tradition  of 
Nimrod,  **  the  great  hunter,"  ioid  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  from  whom  the  kings  both  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  would 
trace  their  descent  through,  according  to  the  boast  of  Sargon,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  generations;  and  there  are  circumstances  also 
relating  to  the  local  worehip  of  Nergal,  which  go  far  to  confirm  the 
connexion.  Thus  Nergal  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  exact  accordance 
with  Scripture,  as  the  gi>d  of  Cutha  or  Tiggaba. '  On  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips*  cylinder,  Nergal  and  Laz  are  the  gods  of  the  temple  of  Misluva 
in  the  city  of  Itggaba,  On  a  tablet  in  the  Museum,  Nergal  is  said  to 
live  in  Tiggaba.  Pul  sacrifices  to  Nergal  in  Tiggalxz^  and  it  is  therefore 
curious  to  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  of  Babylonia, 
and  befoi-e  Koranic  fables  could  have  penetrated  into  the  country, 
CiUha  was  already  recognised  as  the  city  of  the  old  Nimrud  of  popular 
tradition,  and  a  shrine  was  established  there  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  Chaldsean  tymnt  had  cast  the  patriarch  Abraham  into  me  fire  for 
refusing  to  embrace  idolatry." 

lliere  are  other  points  of  considerable  interest  relating  to  Nergal. 
A  cuneiform  term,  written  precisely  like  the  name  of  the  god,  with 
the  exception  of  the  omission  of  the  adjunct  which  qualifies  iVtr, 
is  used  in  an  inscription  at  Kkorsabad  as  a  synonym  for  the  more 


Nergal,  under  the    oame    of  *'  the  great  possession  of  CiUha  in  his  advance  on  Ctesi- 

brother,"  is  said  to  he  one  of  the  resident  phon,  visited  and  offered  up  prayers  at  the 

gods  of  Oilah.     (B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  34, 1.  17.)  shrine  of  rhrahiin-el-KhaliL     The  shrine, 

*  See  the  annals  of  Sardanapalus  through-  which  still  exists,  and  is  yearly  visited  by 
out,  and  more  particularly  the  legends  on  crowds  of  pilgrims,  is  one  of  the  holiest 
the  hunting  slabs  of  Asshur-bani-pal.  spots  in  the  country.    The  feble  of  Abraham 

7  For  ti^  identification  of  Cutha  and  Tig-  being  cast  into  tlie  furnace,  which  is  founded 

g(Aa  compare  B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  46, 1.  15,  with  on  a  mistranslation  of  the  name  of  I^K,  C7r, 

pi.  91, 1.  82.     The  city  was  named  Aiyo6a  dates  from  the  3rd  century  of  our  era,  and 

by  Ptolemy,  Digba  by  Pliny,  and  Tigubia  may  very  possibly  have  been  engendered  in 

in   the   Peutingerian  map.      The   ruins  of  the  neighbouring  Jewish  academies  of  Sura 

Cutha,  distant  about  twelve  miles  from  Ba-  and   PombwHtha,   but   no    reason    can   be 

bylon,  were  6rst  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Raw-  assigned  for  transferring  the  scene  of  the 

linson  in  184C,  and  have  since  been  repeatedly  fiible  from  Mugheir  to  Cuthb,  except  the 

▼isited  by  travellers.  local  tradition  of  the  worship  of  Nimrud  or 

•  Urn  AtHr  in  the  Kdmil,  quoting  from  Nergal  at  the  latter  place.  In  Arabic  his- 
oontemporary  authority,  states  that  Said,  tory  the  seat  of  Nimrud's  empire  is  always 
the  Arabian  general  in  a.h.  16,  after  taking  .  placed  at  Cutha. 
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ordinary  tenn  to  denote  "  a  lion,"  •  both  of  the  phrases  meaning,  as 
it  would  seem,  "  the  great  animal,"  or  **  the  noble  animal."  We 
might  thus  infer,  that  Nergal  being  amongst  the  gods  as  the  lion 
amongst  animals,  was  represented  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  by 
the  figure  of  the  Man-Lion^  as  his  associate  iV7»  was  by  the  figure  of 
the  Man-BiiLl^  and  this  inference  becomes  certainty  when  we  dis- 
cover on  another  tablet  that  Aria^  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  word  for 
**  a  lion,"  is  the  Semitic  name  for  the  god  who  was  king  of  Tiggaha. 
Whether  then  this  name  of  Aria  for  **  lie  god  of  battle,"  may  not  be 
connected  with  the  Greek  "Apiyc,  becomes  a  legitimate  object  of 
inquiry.' 

The  only  temple  with  which  we  are  acquainted  as  belonging  to 
Nergal  besides  the  famous  shrine  at  Tiggaba,  is  a  small  edifice  that 
was  lately  opened  on  the  mound  of  Sherif  Khan,,  near  Nineveh,  the 
slabs  and  bricks  of  which  bore  legends  stating  that  **  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria,  had  raised  a  temple  named  GaUunUs,  in  the  city  of 
Tarffiz,  to  his  lord  the  god  Nergal" 

Of  Lazj  the  supposed  wife  of  Nergal,  who  is  associated  with  the 
god,  both  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  and  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we  positively  know  nothing  beyond  the  name. 

The  name  of  Nergal  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  cuneiform 
stellar  lists,  but  Nerig,  a  contraction  for  Nergal*  is  the  Mendaean 
name  for  the  planet  Mars  to  the  present  day. 

It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  name  of  AbnU — a  god  who  was 
worshipped  in  Assyria  as  late  as  the  4th  century,  Jovian  having 
destroyed  his  temple  at  Nisibis  ■ — applies  to  Nergal  or  Nin.  As  Ahnil 
and  Barzil  appear  to  mean  the  same  thing  (*'  the  stone  god  "),^  and 
as  the  metal  iron,  which  is  named  Barzil  in  Hebrew,  is  evidently 
connected  with  the  god  Bar  in  Assyrian,  the  same  cuneiform  signs 
being  used  for  both,  it  would  certainly  seem  most  probable  that 
Abnil  was  also  a  name  for  Hercules;  and  this  conjecture  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  a  god  found 
on  the  ivories  of  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimrud,  and  thus  record- 
ing, it  may  be  presumed,  the  guardian  deity  of  the  spot,  whom  we 
know  to  I^ve  been  Hercules,  has  been  read  Aubn-Ba,^  which  is  the 
same  as  Aubn-U  or  AbnU,  11  and  Ea  for  ''  a  god  "  being  used  indif- 


*  This  remarkable  yariant  oocors  in  the  xx.  2,  §  1. 
Ins.,  No.  14,  from  iJalle,  10.  >  The  father  of  the  fiunons  Ephraem  Syrns 

'  The  more  estpedally  as  the  Nedim  states  was  a  priest  of  this  temple.    ( Asseman.  Bib. 

that  the  tSabseaus  of  Harran  still  applied  the  Orient.  toL  i.  p.  26.) 

name  of  ^«,  .^  J.  to  the  3rd  day  of  ,/  Bard  or  h^z  in  Kurdish  is  precisely 

Kjrrj'  '  the  same  as  pK  m  Hebrew,  and  traces  of 

the  week,  or  Dies  Martis.    (Ssabier  und  der  the  old  Hamite  Babylonian  are  constantly  to 

Seabismus,  vol.  ii.  p.  22.)    It  may  be  worth  be  recognised  in  that  and  the  otlier  monntain 

while  alao  to  notice  the  tradition  preserved  dialects. 

by  Massoadi  that  the  Assyrian  kingtf  took         ^  Mr.  Birdi,  in  his  paper  on  the  Nimrad 

the  name  of  Arian^  or  *'  the  Lions,    which  ivories  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 

was  the  same  'as  Nimrud,     (Notices  des  Ma-  Literature,  has  translated  this  name  **  the 

nuscrits,  tom.  viu.  p.  148.)  shining  sun,"  but  he  was  not  then  aware  of 

3  The  same  contraction  may  be  remarked  the  identity  of  the  terms  //  in  Assyrian  and 

in  the  name  of  * A$tvtf^ptyos,  king  of  Spa-  Jta  in  Babylonian  for  **  a  god." 
sini  Charax,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Ant 
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ferently  in  the  ancient  Babylonian :  bnt  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
passage  upon  the  cylinder  of  Neriglissar,  where  we  have  the  actual 
cuneiform  name  of  Abn  Bay  we  must,  it  would  seem,  suppose  a 
reference  to  Nergd  rather  than  to  Nin^  inasmuch  as  the  one  god  was 
the  guardian  deity  of  the  king  {Nergal-shar-uzur  meaning  *"  Nergai 
protects  the  king"),  whilst  the  other  was,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, almost  imknown  to  the  later  worship  of  the  Babylonians. 
The  passage  on  the  cylinder  is  simply  as  follows : — "  Abn  Ra^  the 
champion  of  the  gods,  has  given  him  his  shield,"  which  of  course 
may  apply  equally  to  either  deity,  though  on  the  whole  Nergdl 
would  seem  to  have  a  superior  claim. 

The  name  of  Nergai  is  of  very  common  occurrence  on  the 
oylinder-seals,  but  there  is  no  emblem  that  can  be  distinctly 
assigned  to  him;  and  the  numerical  symbol  which  he  bears,  12, 
is  equally  devoid,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  of  any  phonetic 
import. 

(xii.)  Next  in  order  we  have  a  goddess,  whose  ordinary  phonetic 
name  is  Jshtar,  the  "Atrrdprrf  of  the  Greeks  and  Ashteroth  of  Scrip- 
ture. She  is  not  very  clearly  distinguished  from  Beltis  in  some 
localities,  but  they  are  of  course  in  their  functions  entirely  different, 
the  one  answering  to  the  Bhea  or  Cybele  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
other  to  Venus.  Jshtar  was  probably  in  its  origin  an  Assyrian 
term  rather  than  a  Babylonian,  but  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  be 
used  in  both  countries,  as  a  generic  name  for  a  goddess,  precisely 
as  Asshur  was  also  used  in  Assyrian  for  a  god.*  What  the  primitive 
Babylonian  synonym  may  have  been  cannot  be  proved;  as  the 
complicated  monogram  which  represents  it,  is  otherwise  unknown.^ 
During  all  the  best  known  period  however  of  Babylonian  history, 
the  name  of  Nana,  phonetically  written,  is  everywhere  used  to 
denote  the  goddess  in  question.  As  far  as  our  present  experience 
goes,  the  local  name  of  Nana  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in 
Assyria,  and  the  local  name  of  Jshtar  to  have  been  unknown  in 
Babylonia,  until  very  recent  times,  and  we  should  therefore  be 
almost  justified  in  believing  hhtar  and  Nana  to  be  absolute 
synonyms — and  the  more  especiaUy  as  the  two  names  are  actually 
in  use  at  the  present  time,  Ashtar  in  Mend8Ban,*and  jYant  in  Syrian," 
to  denote  the  planet  Venus, — were  it  nbt  that  in  some  of  the  liste 
of  the  idols  belonging  to  the  different  temples,  Jshtar  and  Nana  are 
given  as  independent  deities.    Perhaps,  however,  even  in  this  case, 


*  So  in  Scripture  Baalim  and  Ashteroth  the  fifteen  titles  applied  to  the  planet  Venoi 
(or  Asheroth)  are  simply  used  for  the  idoU  by  the  Arabs,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
of  gods  and  goddesses.  (Compare  Judges  xi.  name  is  found  in  any  Arabic  poetry  or  hit- 
13  with  1  Sam.  vii.  12.)  tory  that  is   now  extant.    The   Elymcan 

7  In  the  E.  I.  House  Inscription,  coL  5,  temple  of  Venus,  as  it  is  well  known,  is 

Is.  47  and  M,  wheie  this  monogram  is  used  called  the  Temple  of  Naycuici  in  2  Maccab. 

in  reference  to  a  particular  locality  in  Baby-  i.  12,  and  the  same  legend  of  NANAIA  ia 

Ion,  named  after  the  goddess,  it  must  be  constantly  found  on  the  coins  of  the  Indo- 

presumed  that  the  phonetic  reading  would  Scythians,  who  borrowed  their  religion  as 

be  Aono.  well  as  their  letters  fi-om  the  banks  of  the 

*  See  Norberg's  Onomasticon,  p.  20.  Euphrates.     Places  also  which  still  bear  the 
»  The  name  of  Nani  is  given  by  the  Sy-  name  of  Bibi  Ndrd,  or  •*  the  lady  Venus," 

rian  lexicographer  Bar  Bahiui,  as  one  of  are  not  uncommon  in  Afghanistan. 
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the  difitmction  may  only  be  that  Jshtar  is  the  Babylonian,  and  Nana 
the  Assyrian  Venus.  The  epithets  applied  to  the  goddess  are  as 
follows.  On  the  Tiglath-Pileser  cylinder  she  is  *'  the  head  of  the 
gods,"  '*  the  Queen  of  victory,"  "  the  avenger  of  battles,"  and 
throughout  the  inscription  she  has  the  title  attached  to  her  of 
Aswrah,  **  the  fortunate  '*  or  **  the  happy."  In  the  Sardanapalua 
inscriptions  she  is  ^*  the  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth,"  *'  she  who 
defends  from  attack."  Sargon,  who  joins  her  with  Anu  as  the 
patroness  of  the  western  gate  at  Khorsabad,  merely  describes  her 
as  ''  the  goddess  who  rejoices  mankind."  Although  Sennacherib 
and  Esar-haddon  both  mention  her,  they  do  not  make  any  allusion 
to  her  functions ;  but  in  the  hunting  legends  of  Assliur-batti-pal,  she 
is  distinctly  called  both  "  the  goddess  of  war  "  and  ''  the  goddess  of 
the  chace." 

Her  shrines  also  were  numerous.  Whether  she  was  worshipped 
at  Calah  is  doubtful,  but  she  had  certainly  a  fane  at  Asshur,  and  tw^o 
very  celebrated  temples  at  Nineveh  and  Arbela.  An  inscription 
indeed  has  been  found  at  Koyunjik^  recording  the  erection  of  a 
temple  to  her  on  that  site  by  the  great  Sardanapalus ;  and  there  is 
also  a  minute  account  on  a  clay  tablet  of  the  restoration  of  her 
shrine  at  Arbela  by  Asshur-hani-pal,  in  whose  historical  inscriptions 
she  is  moreover  usually  ctdled  **  the  Lady  of  Arbela."  Iliere  can 
be  little  doubt  then  but  that  Esar-haddon's  address,  which  has  been 
already  noticed,  to  the  Goddess  XV.  of  Nineveh  and  the  Goddess 
XV.  of  Arbela  must  refer  to  this  divinity,  although  the  numeral  in 
question,  being  identical  with  the  sign  Bi,  ought  to  indicate  the 
other  female  goddess,  Beltis.'  Jshtar  is  occasionally  spoken  of  even 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria,  as  "the  lady  of  Babylon,"  *  but  in 
general,  where  the  Babylonian  Venus  is  mentioned  by  the  kings  of 
Assyria,  the  name  is  used  of  Nana.  ITius  Tiglath-Pileser  records 
his  having  sacrificed  in  Babylonia  to  Nana  the  Lady  of  Babylon, 
together  with  four  other  pairs  of  deities — Asshur  and  Sheruha,  Bel 
(Serodach)  and  Zir-banit,  Nebo  and  Varamit,  and  Nergal  and  Jfjoz; 
and  Sennacherib  also  relates  how  he  carried  off  as  trophies  from 
his  Babylonian  expedition  the  sun-god  of  Larancha,  BeUis  of  Eubesi^ 
and  Beltis  of  Warka ;  Nana,  Bilat  Tila  (or  the  Queen  of  Life  ?), 
Bidinnu,  Bishit,  and  Nergal 

On  one  mythological  tablet,  containing  equivalent  lists  of  the 
gods  arranged  in  three  columns,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Ishtar 
and  Nana  are  separated,  as  if  they  were  distinct  deities,  Jshtar 
being  joined  with  **  the  queen  of  the  chace "  and  Bilat  Jliy  while 
Nana  is  associated  with  Tdita,  "  goddess  of  the  lakes ;"  with  **  the 
queen  of  Babylon,"  or  (according  to  the  old  nomenclature)  Din- 

^  The  Babylonian  Ri  for  15  is  probably  Beltis^  for  the  6th  day  of  the  week,  or  **  Dies 

cognate  with  the  Pehleri  Hi  for  20,  and  the  Veneris. **     (See  Ssabier  und  der  Saabismua, 

term  may  perhaps  have  been  used  indiscri-  vol.  ii.  p.  22.) 

minately   for  **  a  goddess,"    which  would  '  This  may  be  observed  in  the  inscriptioa 

aooount  for  its  indi£^i«nt  application  both  to  on  the  back  of  the  slab  from  Negyb^  near 

Beltis  and  Ishtar.     Another  proof  of  the  Nimntd,  which    has  not  yet    been   pub- 

oonfusion  between  these  goddesses  is  in  the  lishei. 

Sabean  use  of  the  name  of  ^-a)U>  Belthi  or 
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Tirki  ;•  and  with  another  deity,  "  the  queen  of  the  stars,"  evidently 
the  planet  Venus ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  association  in 
this  tablet  implies  identity  or  merely  relationship. 

It  must  further  be  noticed  that  on  Sir  Thos.  Phillips'  cylinder 
Nana  is  throughout  joined  with  Neho^  as  if  they  were  man  and  wife, 
taking  the  place  of  the  goddess  Varamit,  who  appears  everywhere 
else  as  the  associate  of  the  god,  and  thus  leading  to  the  inference 
that  the  two  names  must  relate  to  the  same  deity,  lliis  is  a 
difficulty  which  our  present  moans  of  information  do  not  enable  us 
to  clear  up,  for  the  only  list  we  possess  of  the  synonyms  of  Varamit, 
the  wife  of  Nebo,  is  too  much  injured  to  be  of  any  use ;  and 
although  on  another  tablet  the  double  union  is  given  of  Nebo  and 
Nana  and  Nebo  and  Varamit^  it  is  not  explained  whether  the  two 
names  do,  or  do  not,  refer  to  the  same  goddess.  The  evidence, 
fiuch  as  we  have,  however,  is  certainly  against  the  identity. 
Varamit,  otherwise  of  great  celebrity,  is  never  once  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  full  as  they  are  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  temples  of  Babylonia  :  she  was  evidently  there- 
fore out  of  favour  with  that  monarch,  and  Nana  may  very  possibly 
have  been  thrust  temporarily  into  her  place ;  but  the  marriage  of 
the  two  planets  Venus  and  Mercury  would  be  such  a  solecism  in 
astral  mythology,  that  it  cannot  be  admitted  without  direct  proof. 
Ishtar  is  left  without  any  number  on  the  notation  tablet,  and  her 
emblem  among  the  divine  symbols  cannot  be  recognised  with  any 
certainty. 

(xiii.)  The  last  (rf  the  five  minor  gods  is  Nebo,  or  Mercury. 
This  god  was  also  of  Babylonian  rather  than  Assyrian  origin,  and 
had  the  primitive  names  of  Paku  (the  intelligent  (?)  ),  Ak,  and 
Nabni,  Nabu  being  a  later  Semitic  reading.*  His  functions  are  not 
by  any  means  clearly  defined,  the  epithets  which  describe  them 
being  for  the  most  part  of  doubtful  import.  The  following  titles, 
however,  afford  some  clue  to  his  character  in  the  Assyrian  Pantheon. 
He  is  **  the  holder  of  the  sceptre  of  power  " — **  the  god  who  teaches 
or  instructs."  Upon  his  statue,  executed  by  an  artist  of  Calah,  for 
Pul  and  Semiramis,  there  is  a  long  list  of  epithets,  but  a  few  only 
can  be  imderstood.  He  is  **  the  inspector  over  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  " — **  he  who  hears  from  afar  " — *'  the  holder  of  the  sceptre  "  (?) 
— **  he  who  possesses  intelligence  " — **  he  who  teaches  " — **  the  glori- 
fier  of  Bel  Nimrod  " — **  Lord  of  lords,  who  has  no  equal  in  power  " 
— **  the  sustainer  " — **  the  supporter  " — *'  the  ever  ready  " — **  whose 
wand  is  good."  *    Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  under  his  especial  pro- 


*  The  old  Hamite  name,  or  at  any  rate  for  in  the  Babylonian  yerMoo  of  the  Bebistim 

one  of  the  old  Hamite  names  of  the  dtj  of  inscription  it  replaces  the  Babintsh  of  the 

Babylon,  must  have  been  read  Din-jirki,  Pei-aian  text. 

-.  ,,  .^  „ .  .  ,,  ^  /.  .  \  *  Habiu  or  Nabic  has  been  hitherto  be- 
dm,  a  city,  being  the  root  of  A^  >^,  liered  to  be  a  mere  irregular  phonetic  ren- 
and  the  final  ^t  being  the  mere  affix  of  dering  of  the  name;  but  the  vocabularies 
locality ;  what  the  meaning  of  Tir,  how-  show  that  Nabiu  was  Hamite  and  Nabt* 
ever,  may  have  been,  is  very  doubtful.  The  Semitic  for  the  same  term,  which  was  pro- 
name,  entirely  unknown  in  sacred  or  profane  bably  connected  with  the  Hebrew  root  feO^» 
history,  seems  nevertheless  to  have  been  in  **  to  boil  forth  "  or  "  prophesy." 
um  as  late  as  the  age  of  Doiius  Hystaspes,  ^  There  are  other  titles  which  appear  t« 
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tectioii,  calls  him  "  the  inspector  over  the  heavens  and  earth,  who 
has  given  the  sceptre  of  power  into  my  hand  for  the  guardianship 
of  mankind ; "  and  again,  "  the  lord  of  the  constellations  (?)  who 
has  granted  me  the  sceptre  of  power  for  the  gaidance  of  my  people.** 
So  also  Keriglissar — *'Nabu,  the  oldest  son,  has  given  the  sceptre 
of  power  into  my  hand,  to  guide  mankind  and  to  regulate  the 
people."  There  are  many  other  epithets  which  seem  to  refer  to 
Kebo,  as  the  god  of  learning,  or  rather  of  letters,  but  it  would 
hardly  be  safe  to  ti-anslate  them.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  on  the  numerous  tablets  of  Asshur-bani-pd^  which  the  king 
ordered  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  people 
of  Assyria  with  the  language,  the  religion,  the  science,  and  even 
the  literature  of  the  earlier  and  more  polished  Babylonians,  the 
work  is  usually  said  to  be  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
**  far-hearing  "  gods,  Nabu  and  Warmita,  in  evident  allusion  to  their 
character  as  the  divinities  who  presided  over  knowledge.* 

The  statues  of  Nebo  in  the  British  Museum  were  found  in  a 
chamber  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  mound  at  Nimrud,  which 
chamber  must  have  belonged  to  a  temple  called  Bit  Saggxl,  as  the 
god  is  named  in  the  inscription  Pal-Bit  SaggU,  "the  son  of  the 
temple  of  SaggiU^^  in  the  same  manner  as  Nin  is  named  Pd-Zira  and 
Pal'Kara  from  the  various  temples  in  which  he  was  worshipped. 
The  most  famous  temple,  however,  of  Nebo*s  was  at  Borsippa,  and 
is  known  in  the  inscriptions  imder  the  name  of  Bit  Zida,  an  old 
Hamite  term  of  which  the  Semitic  equivalent  has  not  yet  been 
found.  This  temple  indeed  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa  was  almost  as  cele- 
brated as  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Bel-Merodach  at  Babylon. 
Each  of  these  temples  had  a  tower  attached,  in  which  was  deposited 
the  ark  or  tabernacle  of  the  god.  The  tower  of  the  temple  of  Bit 
Saggath,  containing  the  ark  of  Merodach,  is  fully  described  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  is  that  of  which  Herodotus 
has  given  so  remarkable  an  account  in  his  notice  of  the  great  temple 
of  Belus  at  Babylon.  The  tower  of  the  temple  of  Btt  Zida  at  Bor- 
sippa, which  contained  the  ark  or  tabernacle  of  Nebo,  and  which 
was  built  after  the  fashion  of  the  seven  spheres,  is  that  celebrated 
edifice  of  which  the  ruins  exist  to  the  present  day,  bearing  the 
name  of  Birs  NimrudJ 

On  Sir  Thomas  Phillips's  cylinder  it  is  repeatedly  stated  that 
Nana  was  associated  with  Nebo  in  the  worship  at  this  temple,  but 

relate  to  Nebo  as  the  patron  of  the  magic  ^  Dr.  Hincks  has  remarked  that  the  two 

ai-t,  but  farther  research  is  necessaiy  before  signs  employed  to  represent   Nebo  oo  the 

they  can  be  satisfectorily  explained.  often-quoted  notation  tablet  are  those  which 

•  Nebo  occupies  a  very  inferior  place  in  se|tarately  indicate  "  fire ; "  but  he  is  unable 

the    Pantheon    under    the    early   Assyrian  to  detect  any  connexion  between  "  fire "  oc 

kings ;  he  is  either  not  mentioned  at  all,  or,  **  fiame  "  and  the  god  in  question.    Norberg, 

at  the  very  close  of  the  invocation  pa^ges,  however,  under  the  head  Nebo,  in  his  Ono- 

as  the  last  of  the  minor  gods.     Pul  indeed  masticon,  p.  98,  remarks  of  Mercury,  •*  So- 

appears  to  have  first  brought  Nebo  promi-  latus  et  peiiistus,  cum  ceteris  planetas  soli 

nently  forward  in  Assyria  after  his  settle-  yicinior  sit,  a  poetis  fingitur;"  and  the  stage 

ment  of  Babylon.     [In  a  list  of  the  epitheU  or  sphere  of  Nebo  at  Birs  Nimrud  is  thus 

of  Nebo  Istely  disco\'eied,  we  have  distinctly  formed  of  brick  burnt  into  slag,  and  exhibit- 

the  phrase  **  inventor  of  the  writing  of  the  ing   the  blue  colour  which  was  sacred  to 

royal  Ublets."— U,  C.  R.     1861.1  him. 
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in  no  other  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  is  there  any  allusion  to 
Buch  a  union.  There  was  a  part  of  Babylon  apparently  called  after 
Nana  "protecting  her  votaries."*  but  she  has  no  temple  in  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's detailed  list  on  the  East  India  House  slab;  nor  is 
there  any  allusion  to  the  name  of  Varamit^  who  was  the  true  wife 
of  Nebo,  throughout  that  inscription.  It  is  only  from  the  tablets 
and  from  the  Babylonian  notices  in  the  Ass^nrian  inscriptions  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  and  Sargon  that  we  are  positively  assured  of  Varamit 
being  the  wife  of  Nebo.* 

There  is  another  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  Nebo's 
patronage  of  leamiDg.  In  an  interior  chamber  of  the  Birs  Nimrud^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  chapel  or  oratory,  all  the  bricks  are  found 
to  be  stamped— in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Nebuchadnezzar  legend — 
with  the  triangular  figure  of  the  wedge  or  arrow-head,  an  emblem 
which  is  also  commonly  found  both  on  the  cylinder  seals  and  among 
the  groups  of  divine  emblems.  The  inference  from  this  fact  certainly 
is  that  the  arrow-head  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  Nebo  because 
it  was  the  essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing,  which  must  have 
thus  been  under  his  especial  caro  ;  and  there  is  farther  a  coinci- 
dence between  this  symbol  and  one  of  the  best  authenticated  names 
of  Nebo  which  can  hardly  be  fortuitous.  The  name  alluded  to  is 
Ttr,  which  means,  on  the  one  hand,  **  an  arrow,"  and  which,  on 
the  other,  is  the  old  Persian  name  of  the  planet ;  ^  and  that  this 
title  must  have  been  applied  to  Mercury  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  proved  by  the  city  which  the  king  built  and 
dedicated  to  his  favourite  deity  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
calling  it  Ttpiihov*  or  AipihtoriQ,  ** given  to  Mercur}\"  In  the  Men- 
daean  books  also,  Nebo,  who  represents  the  planet  Mercury,  is 
called  "  the  scribe ;  "  and  the  same  character  appertains,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  the  Egyptian  Tet,  the  Greek  Hermes,  and  the  Latin 
Mercury.*  Of  course  it  is  to  this  god  that  we  must  refer  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Babylonian  Hermes,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Chaldeean 
oracles.*    There  was  an  old  Syriac  legend  that  Hermes  was  buried 


"  5^ee  E.  I.  H.  Ins.  col.  5,  Is.  47  and  54.  *  As  the  name  uf  this  city  involves  some 

•  The  reading  of  Varamit  or  Urmii  is  not  very  important  ethnological  considerations, 
quite  ceitain,  nor  is  there  any  etymology  for  it  may  be  an  well  to  note  that  the  fact  of  its 
the  name  which  appears  paiiicularly  appli-  foundation  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  given  by 
cable,  for  a  derivation  fiora  D1")  **to  be  Wegasthenes  fiom  Abydenus,  on  the  autho- 
high,"  would  suit  any  other  god  or  goddess  rity  of  Berosus.  (See  Cory's  Frag.  p.  46.) 
equally  well.  If  the  name  might  he  read  That  the  name  is  at  any  rate  as  old  as  the 
JChaminamit  (and  there  is  authority  for  thus  time  of  Alexander  is  further  proved  by  the 
valuing  the  initial  sign)  a  far  more  interest-  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Aipl^orrtSj  which 
iDg  field  would  be  opened  for  comparison  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  in  Arrian. 
with  Arabic  and  Mendaean  names.  de  Keb.  Ind.  p.  588.     See  all  the  authohties 

*  It  is  here  taken  for  granted  that  Nebo  for  Teredon  and  Diridotis  in  Cell.  Geog. 
is  the  planet  Mercury.  The  identification  vol.  ii.  pp.  641,  642.  The  name  of  Tiridates, 
indeei  is  proved  both  by  the  books  of  the  so  well  known  in  later  history,  is  of  cognate 
Mendsans  and  by  the  calendar  of  the  Sa-  derivation. 

boeans  of  Harran,  in  which  the  4th  day  of        '  The  Persians  pretended  that  the  planet 

.,  t_,T\i     XM         "\  J    -      •  Mercury  received  the  name  of   2Vr,  **  an 

the  w«k.(D,«  Mercuni)  w<u  D<m>ed  o^,  ,rrow.»  fi„m  the  .wifti,e«  of  it.  movement. 

Hebftkj  with  the  guttural  termination  which  (See  Hy<Ie  de  Rel.  Vet.  Pers.  p.  242.) 
was  io  often  added  afler  a  bug  vowel.  ^  See  the  vaiioos  notices  of  this  Hermet 
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at  Kalwadha,'  the  city  from  whence  the  ChaldaBans  perhaps  took 
their  name  ; '  but  no  particular  connexion  has  been  yet  detected  in 
the  inscriptions  between  that  city  and  Nebo.  The  high  place  of  the 
latter  was  Borsippa/  and  it  was  no  doubt  in  the  colleges  attached 
to  this  shrine  of  me  god  of  learning  that  the  Borsippene  Chaldeeans 
obtained  such  celebrity .•  The  respective  worship  of  Bd-Merodach 
at  Babylon  and  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa,  was  maintained,  it  would  seem, 
to  the  3rd  or  4th  century  of  Christ,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mudic  tract  on  Idolatry,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  latter  period 
of  history.*  The  tablets  do  not  give  any  satisfeu^tory  information 
as  to  the  parentage  of  Nebo  or  his  relationship  to  the  other  gods ; 
but  on  his  statue  he  calls  himself  the  son  of  KimmtU,  the  astronomical 
name  of  Bea,  and  there  is  doubtless  in  their  functions  a  general 
resemblance  between  the  two  gods.  In  this  respect,  however, 
Babylonian  departs  from  classical  tradition,  as  the  Greek  Hermes 
was  the  well-known  son  of  2ieus  and  Maia. 

4.  A  very  few  lines  must  suffice  for  the  remaining  gods  of  the 
Pantheon.  Those  most  deserving  of  attention  are— 1.  AUata,  a  god- 
dess named  independently,  as  if  of  some  importance,  and  probably 
therefore  identical  with  the  'AXiTra  of  Herodotus.  2.  Bel  Zirpu,  a 
god  to  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  erected  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Baz^ 
and  who  is  named,  though  not  described,  on  the  tablets.  He  may 
be  the  Jupiter  Serapis  in  whose  temple  at  Babylon  Alexander's 
officers  held  their  vigils  in  his  last  fetal  illness,  praying  for  the 
life  of  their  lord.  3.  Idak  and  his  wife  Bdat  Muh,  gods  of  the 
Tigris;  and  Supulat  of  Vaddida,  Lord  of  the  Euphrates.  4.  Kani- 
sura^  who  had  a  temple  at  Cutha}  5.  Kurrikh  of  Bit  Akhl,  a  goddess 
who  is  very  frequently  mentioned  on  the  tablets.  6.  Sarrakhu  and 
Mumitf  Lord  and  Lady  of  Kis  (Kiatria  of  Herodotus).  7.  Zaniali  of 
Khupshan,  also  of  great  celebrity  in  the  old  ChaldaBan  time,  being 
mentioned  on  Porter's  Hymer  brick.  8.  Lagamdy  who  is  perhaps 
the  same  god  as  ip,  to  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  raises  a  temple  in  the 
town  of  Ashi}  9.  Wada  or  Nin-  Wada  of  Tarrtxaz^  whose  name  pro- 
bably occurs  in  KcUwadha,  answering  to  the  Scriptural  Chilmad.* 
10.  Baku,  which  may  be  a  name  for  the  Sun,  being  joined  with  Sin, 
'*  the  Moon : "  and  a  vast  number  of  other  names,  such  as  Ebikh^ 
Zariky  Zcdmu,  Mishhara^  Gasran,  Vara  or  Bel  Vara  (to  whom  Tiglath- 


coUected  by  Chwolsohn  in  **  Ssabier  und  der         *  It  is  curious  that  on  one  tablet  Kant'sura 

SKibismus,"  also  Smith's  Biograph.  Die.  in  should   be  assigned   to  Cutha,  and  Nergnl 

voc.  Trismegistus.  should  be  called  king  of  Larancha,  in  oppo- 

^  Abulfarage  has  preseired  this  tradition  sition  to  all  other  authorities  which,  as  faraa 

in  Ins  Histoiia  Dynastiarum  (p.  8).  Babylonia  is  concerned,  pi-etty  well  conHne 

•  See  the  quotation  from  MassoudCs  Ten-  Nergal  to  Cutha  or  Tiggaba. 

Uh  in  Not.  des  Man.  tom.  viii.  p.  158.  *  See  Sir  T.  PhillipN's  Cyl.  col.  2,  1.  46. 

7  iV(f6u  is  thus  especially  named  on  the  Ashi  is  said  in  the  vocabularies  to  be  equi- 

tablei<<  the  Lord  of  Barsip  or  Borsippa.  valent  to  Nabu^  and  the  town  on  the  tablets 

'  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  §  6,  p.  509.  is  associated  with  Borsippa,  as  if  in  its  im- 

•  Babel  and  Bursif  are  repeatedly  named  mediate  vicinity. 

together  in  the  Menda^an  Sidr  precisely  as         «  tir  jj  *-ii  u-     ^    u 

Sarat  but   the  worship  of  Bel  and   Nebo  the  Arabs  up  to  the  time  of  tlie  Prophet,  and 

seems  to  have  expired  at  these  places  before  is  denounced  in  the  Koran.     (See  Pococke's 

the  former  work  was  written.  Spec.  Hist  Arab.  p.  95.) 
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Pileser  I.  raised  a  temple  at  Assliur),  ShashU,  Niarud,  Kippat,  Paniriy 
Gunura,  KUUij  Sakhirta^  Fashirta,  &c.* 

5.  Every  t«Dwn  and  village  indeed  throughout  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  appears  to  have  had  its  own  particular  deity,  many  of  these 
no  doubt  being  the  great  gods  of  the  Pantheon  disguised  under 
rustic  names,  but  others  being  distinct  local  divinities.  It  can  be 
of  no  interest  to  pursue  the  subject  into  greater  detail,  nor  indeed 
are  the  materials  available.  If  the  Oiiental  student  will  recall  the 
multitudinous  names  that  swarm  up  out  of  the  Pantheon  of  the 
Hindoos  or  Mendaeans,  he  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
result  which  awaits  the  labours  of  any  zealous  antiquary  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  clean  the  thousands  of  mythological  clay  tablets 
now  mouldering  on  the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum,  and  who 
will  afterwards  copy  and  decipher  their  legends. — [H.  C.  R.] 


*  In  this  brief  abstract  of  the  names  of  tonic  Herman  or  Arminins  on   the  other, 

some  of  the  gods  mentioned  in  the  mytholo-  Another  Elymmn  god  was  Ilumba^  and  a 

gical   tablets   the    foreign  deities    are    not  city  was  called  after  him  near  the  mouth  of 

included,  thongh  some  of  their  names  are  of  the  Kuphrates,  which  seems  to  be  the  "hiiwti 

considerable  intermit.     The  tutelar  god  of  of  Herodotus.     On  tlie  cylinder  indeed  of 

Susa,   for  instance,  was  named  Armannuj  Asshur-bani'pal  there  is  a   list  of  twenty 

which  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  gods  whom  the  king  carried  off  as  trophies 

Arimanes  on  the  one  side  and  with  the  Teu-  from  Susa. 
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ESSAY  XL 

ON  THE  ETHNIC  AFFINITIES  OF  THE  NATIONS  OF  WESTERN  ASIA. 

1.  Intermixture  of  races  in  Weetem  Asia.  2.  E^liest  population  Turanian. 
3.  Development  of  Hamitism  and  Semitism.  4.  Indo-European  family.  5. 
Turanian  races:  (i.)  Plarthians— (ii.)  Asiatic  Ethiopians — (iiL)  Colchiana — 
(iv.)  Sapeiri — (y.)  Moschi  and  Tibareni— (vi.)  Early  Armenians— (vii.)  Cap- 
padocians — (viii.)  Suaianians  —  (ix.)  Chaldeans  —  (x.)  Nations  probably 
Turanian.  6.  Semitic  races:  (i.)  Cilicians  —  (ii.)  Solymi — (iii.)  Lydians 
not  Semitic — (iv.)  Cappadocians  and  Himyaritic  Arabs  not  Semitic  — 
(v.)  Other  Semitic  races.  7.  Division  of  the  Semitic  races  into  groups: 
(a)  Eastern,  or  Assyro-Baby Ionian  group— (6)  Western,  or  HebrsDo-Phcenician 
group — (c)  Central  or  Arabian  group.  8.  Small  extent  of  Semitism.  9.  Late 
appearance  of  the  Indo-Europeans  historically.  10.  Spread  of  the  race  from 
Armenia,  threefold.  11.  Northern  migration,  into  Europe.  12.  Nations  of 
the  Western  migration  :  (i.)  Pelasgi  —  (ii.)  Phrygians  —  (iii.)  Lydians  — 
(iv.)  Carians — (v.)  Mysians — (vi.)  Lycians  and  Caunians — (viL)  Matienians  (?) 
13.  Eastern,  or  Arian  migration.  14.  Nations  belonging  to  it :  (i.)  Persians 
—  (ii.)  Medes  —  (iii.)  Carmanians  —  (iv.)  Bactrians  —  (v.)  Sogdiana  —  (vi.) 
Arians  of  Herat  —  (vii.)  Hyrcanians  —  Cviii.)  Sagartians  —  (ix.)  Chorasmians 
^x.)  Sarangians  —  (xi.)  Gandarians,  &c.    15.  Tabular  view. 

1.  In  Western  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  the  several 
ethnic  branches  of  the  human  family  were  more  closely  inter- 
mingled, and  more  evenly  balanced  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  ancient  world.  Semitic,  Indo-European,  and  Tatar,  or  Tura- 
nian races,  not  only  divided  among  them  this  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  but  lay  confused  and  interspersed  upon  it,  in  a  most  re- 
markable entanglement.  It  is  symptomatic  of  this  curious  inter- 
mixture, that  the  Persian  monarchs,  when  they  wished  to  publish 
a  communication  to  their  Asiatic  subjects  in  such  a  way  that  it 
should  be  generally  intelligible,  had  to  put  it  out,  not  only  in  three 
different  languages,  but  in  three  languages  belonging  to  the  three 
principal  divisions  of  human  speech^  Hence  the  trilingual  in- 
scriptions of  Behistun,  Persepolis,  &c.,  which  consist  of  an  Indo- 
European,  a  Tatar,  and  a  Semitic  column.  Hence,  too,  through 
the  unchangingness  of  all  things  human  in  the  East,  the  remarkable 
parallelism  of  modem  with  ancient  edicts  in  these  regions,  where 
at  the  present  day  it  is  necessary  in  many  places  to  employ  three 
tongues,  representatives  of  the  three  families,  the  Persian,  the 
Arabic,  and  the  Turkish,  in  proclamations  addressed  generally  to 
the  inhabitants.  Indo-European  and  Semitic  races  continue  as  of 
old  the  piincipal  occupants  of  the  territory.  The  Tatar  element  is 
present  now,  as  then,  in  a  less  proportion  than  the  others,  llie 
only  difference  is,  that  from  a  subject  the  T&tar  has  become  the 
d(Hninant  race. 

In  attempting  to  reduce  into  some  order  this  chaos,  and  to  refer 
the  several  nations  existing  in  Western  Asia  at  the  time  of  Hero- 
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dolus  to  their  true  ethnic  type,  I  shall  follow  what  appears,  on  a 
view  of  the  entire  phenomena,  to  have  been  the  chronological  series 
in  which  the  several  families  spread  themselves  over  the  region  in 
question. 

2.  If  then  we  go  back  to  the  earliest  times  to  which  either  the 
light  of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  or  the  less  certain  but  still 
valuable  clue  of  ethnological  research,  enables  us  to  reach,  we  seem 
to  find  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  tract  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
a  Scythic,  or  Turanian  population.  It  is  indeed  perhaps  too  much 
to  presume  a  real  affinity  of  race  between  all  the  nations  whose 
form  of  speech  was  of  this  character.  For  the  Turanian  type  of 
language  is  not,  like  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-European  or  Arian, 
a  distinct  and  well-defined  family.*  The  title  oi  AUcrphylian^  by 
which  the  greatest  of  English  ethnologists '  designated  this  linguis- 
tic division,  was  not  without  a  peculiar  appropriateness ;  marking, 
as  it  did,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  affinity  between  the  various 
branches  of  this  so-called  ethnic  family,  as  that  which  holds  together 
the  several  varieties  of  Semitic  and  A  nan  speech.  Turanian  speech 
is  rather  a  stage  than  a  form  of  language ;  it  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
mould  into  which  human  discourse  naturally,  and  as  it  were  spon- 
taneously, throws  itself;  being  simpler,  ruder,  coarser  and  far  less 
elaborate  than  the  later  developments  of  Semitism  and  Arianism. 
It  does  not,  like  those  tongues,  possess  throughout  its  manifold 
ramifications  a  large  common  vocabulary,  or  even  a  community  of 
inflexions.  Common  words  are  exceedingly  rare ;'  and  inflexions, 
though  formed  on  the  same  plan,  are  in  their  elements  entirely  \m- 
like.  It  is  only  in  general  character  and  genius  that  the  Turanian 
tongues  can  be  said  to  resemble  one  another,  and  the  connexion 
between  them,  although  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  real  consan- 
guinity or  descent  from  a  common  stock,  does  not  necessitate  any 
such  supposition,  but  may  be  sufficientlv  explained  without  it. 
The  principle  of  aggliUination,^  as  it  is  called,  which  is  their  most 


I  ProfeaBor  Max  Miiller  says,  **  The  third  The  Turanian  numerals  and  pronouns  point 

fiunily  is  the  Turanian.      It  compiises  all  ^o  a  single  original  source ;  jet  here  again 

languages  spoken   in    Asia  or   Europe   not  the  tenacity  of  these  nomadic  dialects  citunnt 

included  under  the  Arian  or  Semitic  femilies,  he  compared  with  the  tenacity  of  the  p<»li- 

with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Chinese  tical   languages  of  Asia    and   Europe   (.the 

and  its  dialects.    This  is,  indeed,  a  very  wide  Semitic  and  the  Arian) :  and  common  roots, 

range;    and   the  characteristic    marks    of  disc-orered    in    the    most    distant    nomadic 

vnum  ascertained  for  this  immense  variety  idioms,  are  mostly  of  a  much  more  general 

of  languages  are  as  yet  very  vague  awi  form  and  character  than  the  radicals  of  the 

generate  if  compared  with  the  definite  ties  Arian  and    Semitic  treasuries."      (Milller*s 

of  relationship   which    severally   unite  the  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  88.) 

Semitic  and  the  Arian."     (Languages  of  the  ^  Thus  explained   by  Profesmr    Miiller : 

Seat  of  War,  p.  86,  2nd  ed.)  **  Agglutination.     This  means  not  only  that 

*  Dr.  Prichard.  in  their  grammars  pronouns  are  glued  to  the 

*  **  The  motft  necessary  substantives,  such  verbs  in  order  to  form  the  conjugation,  or 
m  fiither,  mother,  daughter,  son,  have  fre-  prqwsitions  to  substantives  in  onler  to  form 

qoently  been  lost,  and  replaced  by  synonyms     declensions What  distinguishes  the 

in  the  diflierent  branches  of  this  (the  Tura-  Turanian  languages  is,  that  in  them  the  con- 

nian)  family ;  yet  comnoon  words  are  found,  jugation  and  declension  can  still  be  taken  to 

though  not  with  the  same  consistency  and  pieces ;  and  although  the  terminations  have 

rwgukurity  as  in  Semitic  and  Arian  dialects,  by  no    means    retained    their   significative 

VOL.  I.  2  M 
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marked  charaoteristic,  seems  almost  a  necessary  feature  of  any 
language  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  and  change,  absolutely  devoid 
of  a  literature,  and  maintaining  itself  in  existence  by  means  of  the 
scanty  conversation  of  nomades.  A  natural  instinct,  working 
uniformly  among  races  widely  diverse,  might  produce  the  effect 
which  we  see ;  and  at  any  rate  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming 
the  same  original  ethnic  unity  among  the  various  nations  whose 
language  is  of  the  Turanian  type,  which  presses  upon  the  mind  as 
an  absolute  necessity  when  it  examines  tne  phenomena  presented 
by  the  dialects  of  the  Semitic  or  of  the  Arian  stock. 

3.  All  then,  perhaps,  that  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  is,  that 
in  the  most  ancient  times  of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge,  the 
form  of  speech  called  the  Turanian  seems  to  have  been  generally 
prevalent  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  AVe 
might  perhaps  largely  extend  these  limits,  and  say,  that  the  whole 
Eastern  hemisphere  was  originally  occupied  by  a  race  or  races, 
whose  various  dialects  possessed  the  characteristics  of  the  linguistic 
type  in  question.*  It  is,  however,  enough  for  our  present  purpose 
to  confine  the  assertion  to  the  region  known  as  Western  Asia, 
the  tract  lying  between  Hindustan  and  the  Egean,  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Southern  or  Indian  Ocean.  Within  this  district  the 
Armenians  (?),  the  Susianians  or  Elymseans,  the  early  Babylonians, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  the  original  people 
of  the  Great  Iranic  plateau  and  of  the  Kurdish  Mountains,  and  the 
primitive  population  of  India,  can  be  shown,  it  is  said,  to  have 
possessed  dialects  of  this  character ;  •  while  probability  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  general  occupation  of  the  whole  region  by  persons 
speaking  the  same  type  of  language.  The  primitive  form  of  the 
tongue,  crystallising  among  the  less  civilised  hordes,  has  remeuned 
from  the  early  times  of  which  we  are  here  speaking  to  the  present 


power  as  independent  words,  they  are  still  Babylonian  language  in  its  affinity  with  the 

felt  as  modificatory  syllables,  and  distinct  Susionian,  the  second  column  of  the  cunei- 

fiom  the  words  to  which  they  are  added.*'  form   trilingual   inscriptions,  the  Armenian 

(Ij^nguages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  90.)  cuneiform,  and  the  Mantchoo  Tatar  on  the 

*  The  original  occupation  of  Asia  by  Tu-  one  hand,  with  the  GalU,  the  Gheez,  and  the 

ranian  ranes  is  proved  in  the   text,  and  is  ancient  Egyptian  on  the  other,  may  be  dted 

generally  admitted ;  the  peopling  of  Europe  as  a  proof  of  the  original  unity  betwef>n  the 

in  primeval  times  by  tribes  having  a  similar  languages  of  Africa  and  Asia ;  a  unity  sutfi- 

f«»rm  of  speech,  which  yielded  everywhere  to  dently  shadowed  out  in  Genesis  (x.  6-20), 

the    Indo-European   races,  and  were  either  and   confirmed  by   the  manifold   traditions 

absorbed  or  driven  into  holes  and  comers,  is  concerning  the  two  Kthiopias,  the  Ciishitcs 

apparent  from  the  position  of  the  Laps,  Fins,  above  Egypt,  and  the  Cuiihites  of  the  Persian 

Estht;,  and  Basques,  whose  dialects  are  of  the  Gulf.     Hamitism,  then,  although  no  doubt 

Turanian  type.     Africa,  where  the  Hamitic  the  form  of  speech  out  of  which  Semiti»m 

character  ot  hpeech  prevails,  might  f«em  to  be  was  developed,  is  itself  rather  Turanian  than 

an  exception,  more  especially  since  Hamitism  Semite ;  and  the  triple  division  correspond- 

is  represented  by  the  best  modem  Ethnolo-  ing  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  which  the  earlier 

gers  (Bunsen*s  Philosophy  of  Universal  His-  ethnologers  adopted,  may  still  be  retained, 

toiy,  vol.  i.   ch.  vi. ;    Max  Miiller*s  Lan-  the  Turanian  being  classed  with  the  Hamitic, 

guages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  24,  2nd  ed.)  of  which  it  is  an  earlier  stage, 
as  a  form  of  Semitism,  and  distinct  altogether        •  Kor  the  detail  of  the  proof,  vide  infia, 

fiom  the  Turanian  family.     But  the  early  pp.  533-539. 
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day,  the  language  of  four-fifths  of  Asia,  and  of  many  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  spoken  by  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  the 
Turks  and  Hungarians,  the  Ostiaks  and  Samoeides,  the  Tatars  and 
Thibetians,  the  Mongols,  Uzbeks,  Turcomen,  Mantchous,  Kirghis, 
Nogais,  &c. ;  by  all  the  various  races  which  wander  over  the  vast 
steppes  of  Northern  Asia  and  Eiustem  Europe  ;  by  the  hill-tribes 
of  India,  and  by  many  nations  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In 
certain  favoured  positions — in  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain,  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  where  settled  communities  were  early 
formed  and  civilisation  naturally  sprang  up,  the  primitive  or 
Turanian  character  of  speech  exhibited  a  power  of  development, 
becoming  first  Hamitic,  and  then,  after  a  considerable  interval, 
and  by  a  fresh  effort,  throwing  out  Semitism.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  at  what  exact  time  the  form  of  speech  known  as  Hamitic 
originated.  Probably  its  rise  preceded  the  invention  of  letters, 
and  there  are  reasons  for  assigning  the  origination  of  the  change  to 
Egypt.  From  the  Egyptians,  the  children  of  Mizraim,  it  naturally 
spread  to  the  other  Hamitic  races — then  perhaps  dwellers  in  that 
land ' — and  by  them  was  carried  in  one  line  to  Ethiopia,  Southern 
Arabia,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  and  the  adjoining  coast ;  in  another,  to 
Philistia,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites.  The  steps 
of  this  development  cannot  be  traced ;  but  in  the  Babylonian 
records  there  are  said  to  be  evidences  of  the  gradual  development 
of  Semitism  from  the  Hamitic  type  of  speech,  which  throw  some 
light  upon  the  previous  transition.  This  change,  which  seems  to 
have  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  completeness  about  the  begin-^ 
ning  of  the  20th  century  B.C.,"  was  accompanied  or  shortly  followed 
by  a  series  of  migratory  movements,  which  carried  the  newly 
formed  linguistic  type  to  the  upper  Tigris,  and  middle  Euphrates, 
to  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Asshur 
probably  **  went  forth  "  at  this  time  out  of  Babylon  into  Assyria,* 
while  die  Aramaeans  ascended  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates ;  the 
Phoenicians  (perhaps,  however,  at  that  period  hardly  Semitized) 
passed  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean  ;*  Abraham  and 
nis  followers  proceeded  from  Ur  by  way  of  ITarran  to  the  south  of 
Palestine ;  and  the  Joktanian  Arabs  overspread  the  great  peninsula. 
From  these  seats  subsequent  migrations  carried  Semitism  at  a  later 
period  to  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  Lycia,  on  the  one  hand ;  to 
Carthage,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Western  Africa,  on  the  other. 

4.  The  origin  of  the  Indo-European  tongue  is  involved  in  com- 
plete obscurity.     Whether  it  was  from  the  first  a  form  of  language 


y  Egjpt   is   Kar*  i^ox^y  t^e  "  ^'^^  o^  Hamitic  races  can  diverge  to  Kthiopia,  Ara- 

Ham"  (Pa.  Ixiviii.  51;  cv.  23,  27;  cvi.  bia.   Babylonia,  Palestine,  and    the   Syrian 

22),  theidbre  perhaps  called  Chetnif  its  only  coast.     (Set*  the  gene:ilogy  of  the  childran  of 

titlie  upon  the  monuments.      Ham  probably  Ham,  Gen.  x.  6-20.) 

took  up  his  abode  ther»,  and  his  name  paMsed  ^  Supr^,  Essay  vi.  p.  365. 

on  both  to  the  country,  and  to  its  original  '  Gen.  x.  11. 

chief  god,  Khem,  the  special  deity  of  the  'See  note'''  on  Book  i.  ch.  1,  and  con>- 

ThebaEi,  which  was  the  first  seat  of  civilisa-  pare  the  Vl^my  appended  to  Book  Nii.,  *  On 

lion  in   Egypt.      Egypt  too  furnishes  the  the  Early  M  ignitions  of  the  Phoenicians.' 
natural    centre    from  which    the  different 
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distinot  from  the  Turanian,  or  whether,  like  Semitism,  it  was  a 
development,  we  have  no  linguistio  records  left  us  to  determine. 
It  is  perhaps  most  philosophical  to  suppose  that  one  law  produced 
both  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  types ;  and  as  the  former  can, 
it  is  thought,  bo  proved  to  have  been  developed  fix>m  the  primitive 
cast  of  speech,  to  assume  the  same  of  the  latter,  lids  too  would 
be  more  in  accordance  with  Scripture  than  the  contrary  supposi- 
tion, since  we  read  of  a  time  when  **  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
language."'  The  place  where  the  development  arose  was  most 
probably  Armenia,  whence  the  several  lines  of  Indo-European 
migration  appear  to  have  issued.  Westward  from  that  high 
mountain  region  one  line  may  be  supposed  to  have  passed  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  thence  flowed  on  to  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily; 
northward  another  to  have  penetrated  the  Caucasus,  and  entering 
the  region  of  the  Steppes  to  have  spread  widely  over  them,  pro- 
ceeding thence  round  the  Black  Sea  into  Central  and  Western 
Europe ;  while  eastward  a  third  line,  passing  to  the  south  of  the 
Caspian,  found  its  way  across  the  mountains  of  Affghanistan,  and 
settled  upon  the  Indus. 

5.  Of  the  original  period  of  Turanian  preponderance — the  period 
designated  by  the  term  iKvdiafiOQ  in  early  Christian  writers'— 
when  Turanian  or  Scythic  races  were  everywhere  predominant,  and 
neither  Arian  nor  Semitic  civilisation  had  as  yet  developed  them- 
selves, it  is  not  of  course  to  be  expected  that  we  should  possess, 
either  in  Herodotus  or  elsewhere,  much  authentic  history.  The 
second,  or  Median  dynasty  of  Berosus  in  Babylon,*  and  the  Scythic 
domination  of  Justin,^  seem  however  to  be  distinct  historical 
notices  of  the  time  in  question.  The  most  striking  trace  of  the 
former  condition  of  things  which  remained  in  the  days  of  Hero- 
dotus, was  the  existence  everywhere  in  Western  Asia  of  a  large 
Scythic  or  Turanian  element  in  the  population.  The  historian 
indeed  is  not  himself  distinctly  conscious  of  the  fistct.  But  the 
notices  which  his  work  contains  of  Scyths  and  Sc3rthic  influence 
in  Western  Asia,'  are  indicative  of  the  real  condition  of  things, 
which  the  recently  discovered  cuneiform  records  place  altogether 
beyond  a  doubt.  Besides  the  Scythic  inscriptions  of  Armenia  (?), 
Susa,  and  Elymais,  it  is  found  that  the  Achadmenian  monuments, 
wherever  set  up,  contain  in  one  column  a  Scythic  dialect,'  which 
would  certainly  not  have  been  added  unless  a  considerable  section 
of  the  population  had  understood  no  other  tongue.'  These  Scythic 
writings  appear  not  only  in  Media,  as  at  Elwand  and  Behistun,  but 


*  Gen.  xi.  1.  Foreign  Office.  (Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Sod- 
"  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  49,  a)  ;  Epipha-  ety,  vol.  xv.  part  i.) 

nius  (adv.  Haeres.  i.  5-7) ;  John  of  Malala        ^  M.  Bunsen  produces  a  wrong  impres- 

(Chronogr.  p.  25-26).  sion  when  be  speaks  of  the  Scythic  traJisU- 

^  Beros.  Fr.  11.  tion  as  intended  **£or  ihe  Trunsoxanifon  or 

*  Justin,  i.  ],andii.  1-4.  Sc3rthian    populatious  "   (Philos.    of  Univ. 

*  Herod,  i.  73,  104-6;  iii.  93;  viL  64.  Hist.  i.  p.  194).     They  could  only  be  in- 
7  This  was  first  asserted  by  Sir  H.  Raw-  tended  for  the  Scythian  population  of  the 

linson  (Beh.  Inscr.  i.  p.  34).     It  has  since  places  where  they  were  set  up. 
heea  abundantly  proved  by  Mr.  Norris  of  the 
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in  Persia  proper — at  Nakhsli-i-Biistam  and  Paftargadce.  They  cjan 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  before  the  great  im- 
migration of  the  Arian  races  from  the  East,  Scythic  or  T&tar  tribes 
occupied  the  countries  seized  by  them.  This  population  was  for 
the  most  part  absorbed  in  the  conquering  element.  In  places  how- 
ever it  maintained  itself  in  some  distinctness,  and  retained  a  quasi 
nationality,  standing  to  the  conquerors  as  the  Welch  and  ancient 
Cornish  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  our  own  country.  The  Sacae  of 
Herodotus,  and  Saka  of  the  inscriptions,  distinguished  into  Saha 
Bumawcurga,*  and  Saka  Tigrakhuda^  are  remnants  of  this  description ; 
and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Armenians  (?),  Susianians, 
Chaldseans,  and  Southern  Arabs,  mark  the  original  continuity  of 
the  Turanian  occupation  of  these  countries,  just  as  rocks  of  the 
same  formation,  rising  separate  and  isolated  from  the  surfleice  of  the 
ocean,  indicate  the  existence  anciently  of  a  tract  uniting  them, 
which  the  waves  have  overpowered  and  swept  away. 

If  we  inquire  more  particularly  which  of  the  Western  Asiatic 
nations  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  either  wholly  or  largely 
Turanian,  we  may  find  probable  grounds  for  concluding  under 
the  former  head — besides  the  Sacee — the  Parthians,  the  Asiatic 
Ethiopians,  tlie  Colchians,  the  Sapeiri,  the  Tibareni,  and  the 
MoBchi;  under  the  latter  the  Armenians,  the  Cappadocians,  the 
Susianians,  and  the  Chaldteans  of  Babylon.  A  few  words  must  be 
said  with  regard  to  each  of  these  nations. 

(i.)  ITie  Scythic  (t.  c.  Turanian)  character  of  the  Parthian  king- 
dom of  the  Arsacidse,  is  generally  admitted,'  and  was  evidenced 
as  well  by  their  manners  and  customs,  as  by  the  character  of  their 
language.'  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  kingdom  began, 
not  by  a  foreign  conquest  of  the  Parthians,  but  by  a  revolt  of  that 
people.'  The  retention  of  the  name  of  Parthians  is  primd  facie 
evidence  of  this,  and  entitles  us  to  extend  to  the  tribe  which  bore 
the  name  in  Achsemenian  times,  what  is  certainly  known  of  the 
later  people.  Justin,  who  follows  Trogus  Pompeius,  asserts  the 
identity,  and  distinctly  maintains  the  original  Scythic  character 
of  the  race/    The  Parthians,  therefore,  though  constantly  joined, 


*  Behist.  Inscr.  ii.  p.  294.    The  Hamo'  [Justin's  etymologj,  however,  if  true,  would 

wtrga  are  clearly  identical  with  the  'A/iip-  be  Arian.     His  reference  is  to  the  Sanscrit 

ytoi  of  Herodotus  (vii.  64)  and  Hellanicos     •s 

(Fr.  171>     The  TigrakhfuUs  nre  proved  by  M  t,  ^  ^  Pardes,  «  of  another  country,"  or 

the  Babylonian  transcript  to  be  **  Scythian 

bowmen."  at  anv  rate  to  some  word  containing  the  root 

1  Strab.  xi.    p.  750;    Justin,  xli.   1-4;  Par,"  another."— H.  C.  R.] 

Arrian.  Fr.  1.  •  Arrian  expressly  asserted  this  (Fr.  IV 

s  Strabospeaksof  their  customs  as  fx<>*^A  He  is  followed  by  Synoellus  (p.  248,  b), 
wo\h  fikv  rh  fidpfiapoy  ical  rh  Sicv-  Zosimus  (i.  18),  Moses  of  Chordn^  (ii.  1), 
9ik6v.  Justin  says,  ** armorum  patrius  Ac  Strabo  makes  Arsaces  a  king  of  the 
ac  Scythicua  mos'*  (zli.  2).  The  latter  Dahse  who  conquered  Parthia  (1.  s.  c);  bat 
writer  derives  their  name  from  a  Scythic  he  allows  that  soms  authors  spoke  of  him  as 
word  (**  Scythico  sermone  Piulhi  *  ezules '  leading  a  Parthian  revolt, 
dicuntur,'*  xli.  1),  and  says  their  language  *  Justin,  i.  2;  xli.  1.  So  Arrian:  ndp' 
was  a  mixture  of  Scjrthic  and  Median  (xU.  2).  $ovs  M  2f  (n^crrpiSot  rov  Alyvwrimw  /Bo- 
He  represents  them,  like  the  Oalmucks  and  fftkdws  .  .  .  inrh  rmv  tr^mv  x^P^  2icv$laf 
other  T&tars,  as  always  on  horseback  (di.  3).  s if  r^p  vvv  fAerounifftu  (Fr.  1).    John  of 
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on  account  of  their  locality,  with  Arian  races — the  Chorasmians, 
Sogdians,  Aiians  of  Herat,  Zarangians,  Sagartians,  &c.* — must  be 
considered  a  remnant  of  the  early  population,  conquered  by  the 
Arians  and  held  in  subjection,  but  never  more  than  very  partially 
assimilated,*  and  probably  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  as  purely 
Turanian  as  any  race  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Persian 
empire. 

(ii.)  The  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  by  their  very  name,  which  con- 
nects them  so  closely  with  Uie  Cushite  people  inhabiting  the 
country  above  Egypt,  may  be  assigned  to  the  Hamitic  family ;  and 
this  connexion  is  confirmed  by  the  uniform  voice  of  primitive 
antiquity,  which  spoke  of  the  Ethiopians  as  a  single  race,  dwelling 
along  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  £rom  India  to  the  pillanr 
of  Hercules/  The  traditions  of  Memnon,  which  brought  him 
indifferently  from  the  Eastern  or  Western  Ethiopia,  illustrate  the 
primitive  belief,  to  which  ethnological  research  is  daily  adding 
corroboration." 

^iii.)  The  Scythic,  or  at  least  the  Hamitic  character  of  the 
Colchians,  may  be  regarded  aa  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the 
resemblance  which  Herodotus  observed  between  their  language, 
physical  type,  customs,  Ac,  and  those  of  the  Egjptians.*  If  we 
accept  the  statement  made  by  Agathias  and  Procopius,^  that 
the  Lazi  of  their  day  were  the  true  representatives  of  tiie  ancient 
Colchians,  we  may  regard  their  Tatar  character  as  further  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  modem  Lazis  speak  a  Turanian 
dialect.* 

(iv.)  The  Turanian  character  of  the  Sapeiri  will  depend  on  the 
correctness  of  their  identification  with  the  Iberians  of  the  geo- 


MalaU  rektob  that  Se«astris  brought  them  from  extend  itself  along  the  shores  of  the  Southern 

Scylhia  and  settled  them  in  Persia  (p.  26).  ocean  from  AbyMinia  to  India.     The  whole 

It  is  strange  that  Moses  of  Chorine  should  Peninsula  of  India  was  peopled  by  a  race  of 

suppose    that    they    were    descendants    of  this  character  before  the  inHux  of  the  Arians: 

Abraham  by  Keturah  (ii.  65),  and  therefore  it  extended  from  the  Indus  along  the  sea- 

a  Semitic  race.  coast  through  the  modem  Beloochisian  and 

*  ifee  Herod,  iii.  93  ;  vii.  66.  Beh.  Inscr.  Kerman,  which  was  the  proper  country  of 
col.  i.  par.  6,  Perbcp.  Ins.  iv.  par.  2  {i.  p.  42,  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  ;  the  cities  on  the 
Lassen),  Nakhsh-i-Kust.  Ins.  vi.  par.  3  (NK.  northern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  aie 
p.  81,  Ljissea).  shown  by  the  brick  inscriptions  found  among 

*  Their  language  became  (as  Justin  says)  their  ruins  to  have  belonged  to  this  i  ace ;  it 
partly  Median,  and  we  nviy  see  tliat  they  was  dominant  in  Susiaua  and  Babylonia, 
afiected  Aiian  names.  The  Emperor  Julian  until  o\'erpowered  in  the  one  country  by 
says,  liieur(i(ov(rt  ical  iLvofiifiovyrai  ri  Arian,  in  the  other  by  Semitic  intrusion;  it 
n<p<ri«cA,  oifK  iL^iovyrts,  4fiol  5ofc<<,  IIofH  can  be  traced,  both  by  dialect  and  traditxKi, 
Bvcuoi  yofjii(*a0aut  Tlip<rai  l\  ttvtu  wpotr-  throughout  the  whole  south  coast  of  the 
wotovfityoi,  (Or.  de  Constant,  gesi,  ii.  Arabian  peninsula,  and  it  still  exists  in 
?•  63,  A.)  Abyssinia,  where  the  Ungnage  of  the  prind- 

■^  Cf.  Hom.  Od.  i.  23.     Ephor.  Vr,  28.  pal  tribe  (the  Galia)  furnishes,  it  is  thought, 

Strab.  i.  pp.  48-51.     Strabo  caUs  this  view  a    clue    to    the   cuneiform    inscriptious   of 

"the  ancient  opinion  concerning  the  Ethio-  Susiana  and   Elymais,  which  date   from  a 

pians  **  (rify  iraXatiLu  irtpl  rris  AiBio-  period  probably  a  thousand  yeaiu  beibie  our 

irlas  iS^av).  eiu. 

*  For  the  traditions  concerning  Memnon        •  Herod,  ii.  104. 

see  note  on   Book  v.  ch.   54.     Keeent   hn-        *  Agath.  u.  18,   p.  103.     Proc  de  B.  G. 

guistic  disrjovery  tends  to  show  that  a  Oush-  iv.  2.  vol.  i.  p.  566.  C.  D. 

ite  or  Ethiopian  race  did  in  the  earliest  times        '  Miiller's  Lang.,  &c  p.  126.     2nd  ed. 
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graphers,*  who  were  certainly  Scythe,  and  who  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  the  ancestors  of  the  Georgians  of  the  present  day.*  The 
Iberians,  according  to  Strabo,  lived  within  the  country  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Moschica,  or  IVIoschia^ — the  country,  that  is,  of 
the  Moschi,  or  Mesftech  of  Scripture,  whose  Turanian  origin  will  be 
proved  presently.  They  resembled  the  Scythians  in  their  mode 
of  life,'  and  were,  he  adds,  of  the  same  i*ace  with  them.'  It  is 
confirmatory  of  this  to  find,  that  the  language  of  their  modem 
representatives,  the  Greorgians,  while  in  many  respects  peculiar, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  mixed,  is  pronoimced  by  the  best  judges  to 
belong,  on  the  whole,  to  the  **  Turanian  family  of  speech."  ® 

(v.)  The  Moschi  and  the  Tibareni,  always  coupled  together  by 
Herodotus,*  and  constantly  associated,  under  the  names  of  J/tisAot 
and  Taplaiy  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (just  as  Meshech  and  Tubal 
are  in  Scripture  ^),  can  scarcely  fail  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
ethnic  family  ;  so  that  if  we  can  succeed  in  distinctly  referring 
either  of  them  to  a  particular  branch,  we  may  assume  the  same  of 
the  other.  Now  the  Mushai  (or  ^6(r\oi  of  the  Greeks)  are  regarded 
on  very  sufficient  grounds  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Muscovites,  who 
built  Moscow,  and  who  still  give  name  to  Russia  throughout  the 
East;  and  these  Muscovites  have  been  lately  recognised  as  be- 
longing to  the  Tchud  or  Finnish  family,*  which  the  Sclavonic 
Kussians  conquered,  and  which  is  a  well  known  Turanian  race. 
The  Moschi  then,  and  with  them  the  Tibareni,  must  be  assigned 
to  that  Scythic  or  Turanian  people,  who,  as  stated  above,  spreiid 
themselves  in  very  early  times  over  the  entire  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  India,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
C-aucasus.  It  is  a  confirmation  of  this  view  to  find  the  Tibareni  dis- 
tinctly called  by  a  Scholiast  of  more  judgment  than  the  generality, 
a  Scythian  people.* 


>  See  note*  to  Book  1.  ch.  104.     The  oon-  addition  of  the  words  koX  2apfidrmy,  since 

necting  links  between  the  two  names  are  the    Sarmatians    were    certainly    Indo-Eu- 

found  in  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  ropean,  being  the  anooBtoi-^  of  the  Slavonic 

empii«,  as  Menander  Protector,  Priscus  Pkn-  race. 

itai,  and  others.    By  them  the  Iberians  (who,  ^  Dr.  Prichard  pronounces  the  Georgian 

an  usual,  are  coupled   with  the  Albanians,  language  to  be  **  unconnected   or  but  di»- 

Men.  Protect.   Fr.  41)  are  called   Sabein,  tantly  connected  with  any  other  idiom/'  and 

fcjabiri,  and  sometimes,  thojigh  more  rarely,  the  people  to  be  "  a  particular  race  "  ( Phys. 

Abeires.     (Ibid.  Fr.  42  ;  comp.  Steph.  Byz.  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  208) ;  but  the 

Siircipff  01  yvr  Kty6fjityot  l4$€tpts.)  progress  of  philological  science  enables  Pro- 

*  See  Prichard*6  Physical  Hikt  of  Man-  tessor  Miillcr  to  deteimine  that  the  Georgian 
kind,  vol.  iv.  p.  262.  The  Armenians  still  and  other  Caucasixm  dialects  form  **  one  of 
call  the  Georgians  by  the  name  of  Virh,  the  outstanding  and  d^cnerated  colonies  of 
which  is  Iberi  (pronounced  Iveri)  with  a  the  Turanian  family  of  speech."  (Languages 
guttural  termination.     Georgian — which  is  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  113.) 

the  Persian  Giirjy — means  nothing  but  the  *  Herod,  iii.  94  ;  vii.  78. 

people  dwelling  on  the  Kur  or  Cyrus  river.  ^  Gen.  z.  2 ;   Ezek.  zzviL  13 ;  zxxii.  26 ; 

*  Strab.  xi.  p.  728.     *H  Mo<rxar^   rpi-  xxxviiL  2-3. 

MCtfiif  Atti-   rb  /iky  ykp   txowruf  aMis  >  See  a  paper  by  M.  Osaun  in  the  Phik>- 

KdXxoi,  rh  8i  "liBijpf  f ,  rk  8i  *Kpt^iviOi.  logus,  vol.  ix.  art.  ii. 

*  Ibid.  p.  730.  '  Scholiast,  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1010. 
7  Ibid.     l.Kvei»v  Ziiniv  C<^yrft  ical  Sc^h  TijSafnjvol,    tBvos   2Kv$las.      If  we  hold, 

fidrtoyf  &yw9p  Koi  t^utpoi   koX  irvyy^yus  with  Herodotus,  that  tlie  Coldiians  were  of 

tiffin.    This  testimony  is  weakened  by  the  the  same  race  with  the  Hamitet  of  Kgypt| 
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(vi.)  That  the  early  inhabitants  of  Armenia  were  Turanian,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  inscriptions  of  Van,  which  are  written  in  a 
language  identical,  in  many  respects,  with  the  old  Hamitic  dialect 
of  Chaldaea.  At  what  time  these  primitive  inhabitants  gave  way  io 
the  Indo-European  race,  which  at  present  occupies  the  country — 
whose  language  and  literature  may  be  distinctly  traced  as  far  back 
as  to  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  * — is  uncertain ;  but  probably 
the  two  ethnic  elements  were  blended  together  in  the  country  from 
a  very  ancient  date ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  westward 
movement  of  the  Arians  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C. 
was  connected  with  the  transfer  of  power.  The  Armenian  language 
is  not  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  Iranian,  but  it  possesses  more 
points  of  connexion  with  that  tongue  than  with  any  other.*  At 
the  same  time  a  Td.tar  element  is  traceable  in  it,  indicative  of  a 
mixture  of  races.  The  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Armenians 
were  colonists  of  the  Phrygians,'  though  echoed  by  Stephen,  who 
adds  that  "  they  had  many  Phrygian  forms  of  expression,"  '  is  not 
perhaps  entitled  to  great  weight,  as  Herodotus  reports  such  coloni- 
sations far  too  readily,'  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Armenians 
must  have  been  scanty.  Still,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  would  imply 
that  the  ethnic  change  by  which  a  Indo-European  had  succeeded 
a  Tatar  preponderance  in  Armenia,  was  prior  to  his  own  time; 
and  on  the  whole  there  are  perhaps  sufficient  grounds  for  assigning 
the  movement  to  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  before  our 
era. 

(vii.)  The  ethnic  character  of  the  Cappadocians  has  been,  beyond 
that  of  almost  any  other  nation,  a  subject  of  dispute  among  ethno- 
logists.* The  question  is  one  presenting  peculiar  difficulties,  and 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry  it  is  impossible  to  offer  more 
than  a  probable  solution  of  it.  [Perhaps  on  a  review  of  all  the 
evidence,  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  entire  matter  is  as 
follows : — The  Muskai,  or  Moschi  of  the  Greeks,  who  held  possession 
of  the  high  platform  of  Asia  Minor  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  and  who  can  be  historically  traced  in  the  inscrip- 
tions from  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  B.C.,  were  in  all  probability  of  the  Tchud  or  Fin- 
nish family,'  having  ascended  the  mountain-chain  of  Syria  on  being 


then  the  doae  connexion  of  the  Moschi  and  Bjz.  sd  yoc.  'Apfitvla). 

Tibareni,   especially  the  former,   with    the  *  As  when  he  accepts  the  Lydian  coloni- 

Colchians,  will  be  an  additional  argnment  nation  of  Etruria  (i.  94),  and  the  deriration 

in  favour  of  their  ^cythic  character.     For  of  the  Venetians  fiom  the  Medes  (r.  9). 

thlH  connexion,  which  may  however  be  one  of  *  b'ee  Prichard,  vol.  iv.  pp.  557-561. 

mere  locality,  comp.  Hecat.  Kr.  188  (M6ffXoh  '  See  the  last  page.     A  trace  of  the  ooco- 

iBros  K<{Xx«y)9  and  Strab.  xi.  p.  728.  pation  of  the  high  platform  of  Asia  Minor  bj 

*  See  Neumann's  Versuch  einer  Ge-  this  people  is  found  in  the  old  name  for  the 
Bchichte  der  Armenischen  Literatur.  Leipsic,  great  capital  city — called  in  later  times 
1836.  CsBsarea — which    was    Mazaca.      Joeephns 

^  Prichard's  Phys.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp.  258-9.  speaks  of  this  town  as  founded  by  Meschech, 

Miiller's  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  the  eon  of  Japhet,  whom  he  makes  the  pro- 

34,  2nd  ed.  genitor  of  the  Mosocheni  or  Moschi ;  and  be 

*  Herod,  vii.  73.  expressly  asserts  that  this  people  came  aAer- 
^  '  T^  ^yp  VOAX&  ^vylCwai  (Steph.  wards  to  be  called  Cappadocians  (Ant.  Jod.- 
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pressed  upon  by  Semitic  immigrants.  Al)ont  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  the  Cappadocians,  an  Arian  race,  who  formed 
part  of  the  great  immigration  which  in  the  eighth  and  seyenth 
centuries  b.c.  passed  into  Westeru  Asia  from  the  East,  superseded 
the  Moschi  in  power,  amalgamating  to  a  certain  extent  with  these 
previous  Scythic  inhabitants,  and  forming  a  mixed  Scytho-Arian 
race,  such  as  we  have  examples  of  in  the  present  day  in  the  im- 
mediately contiguous  nations  of  the  Armenians  and  Georgians,  in 
the  language  of  one  of  which  the  Scythic  element  predominates, 
in  the  other  the  Arian.  At  any  rate  this  appears  to  be  the  only 
possible  mode  of  reconciling  the  following  array  of  incongruous 
ethnic  evidence.  1.  The  Cappadocians  are  always  called  "Syrians," 
or  "  White  Syrians,"  by  the  Greeks,*  in  allusion  to  the  country 
from  whence  they  moved  out  before  ascending  the  range  of  Taunis. 
2.  The  names  of  the  Moschian  kings,  of  which  we  have  a  tolerably 
extensive  series  in  the  inscriptions,  present  no  trace  of  either 
Semitic  or  Arian  etymology.  They  belong  apparently  to  that 
linguistic  &mily  of  which  we  have  various  very  ancient  specimens 
in  the  primitive  cuneiform  legends  of  the  Chaldnan  monarchs,  as 
well  as  in  the  inscriptions  of  Susa,  of  Elymais,  and  of  Armenia, 
and  at  a  later  period  in  the  Scythic  versions  of  the  records  of  the 
Achaemenian  kings.  3.  The  Arian  Cappadociipis  must  have  been 
at  the  Halys  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  650,  for  one  of  the  fellow-con- 
spirators of  Darius  Hystaspes  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Phamaspes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  who  married  Atossa,  sister  of  a  Cambyses  king 
of  Persia  (probably  the  great-grandfather  of  Cyrus  the  Great),  and 
who  must  therefore  certainly  have  been  an  Arian :  and  further,  all 
the  names  which  are  given  in  the  early  royal  line  of  Cappadocia 
are  evidently  of  Persian  origin.*  4.  Strabo  seems  to  consider  the 
Cappadocians  to  be  cognate  with  the  Persians,  as  he  assigns  the 
same  customs  and  religious  ceremonies  to  the  two  nations,*  and 
expressly  says  that  the  Cappadocians  worshipped  Persian  deities.^ 
And  lasdy,  ^e  names  of  these  deities  are  distinctly  Arian,  Omanus 
being  Vahman^  Anandates  Amendai  (the  Pehlevi  form  of  Amerdad)^ 
and  Anaitis,  the  Anahita  whose  worship  was  first  introduced  into 
Babylon  from  Persia  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon."  The  Cappadocian 
months  also,  which  occur  in  the  Hemerology  of  the  Florence 
Library,  have  all  Persian  names. — H.  C.  R.] 

(viii.)  The  T&tar  character  of  the  Susianians  is  evidenced  un- 
mistakeably  by  the  inscriptions,  existing  not  only  at  Susa,  but  also 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  are  in  a 
language  resembling  that  of  the  second  column  of  the  trilingual 
inscriptions,  distinctly  proved  by  Mr.  Norris  to  be  Turanian.'  A 
mixture  of  races  followed  the  Persian  conquest  of  the  country. 


i.  6).     Moses  of  Choientf  calls  the  foiiiider  *  Strab.  xr.  pp.  1039-1042. 

Mesacus,  and  makes  him  the  son  of  Aram,  ^  'Ey  rf   KamrctioKiq,    wok6   4ari    rh 

and   contemporary   with  Abraham  (i.  13,  rdy   Mdryatp  ^vkov  ....  voXA^  5^  Kci 

p.  39).  rmr  llt^iKW  B^vv  Itpd,  zy.  p.  1040. 

9  See  note  '  to  Book  i.  ch.  72.  •  Beioeus,  Fr.  15. 

>  See  Died.  Sic.  ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  ood.  p.  7  Journal  of  the  Rojal  Asiatic  Society, 

1150.  ToL  ZY.  part  1. 
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when  the  Arians  from  Persia  Proper  descended  the  flanks  of  Zagroe 
and  spread  themselves  into  the  fertile  plain  at  its  base,  deserting 
for  this  region  their  own  poorer  country,  and  transferring  the  seat 
of  empire  from  the  outlying  cities  of  Pasargadae  and  Ecbatana  to 
the  more  central  situation  occupied  by  the  Susian  capital.  On  the 
occurrence  of  this  influx  the  Tatar  population  was  by  degrees 
swallowed  up,  so  that  Susiana  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of 
Persia,**  and  its  inhabitants  almost  lost  any  special  appellation.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  however,  the  absorption  was  only  in  pro- 
gress, and  the  name  of  Cissian  (Kitraioi),  which  was  in  use  in  his 
day,  and  which  is  a  mere  variant  for  Gush  or  Cushite,*  serves  to 
show  that  the  Scy thio  descent  of  the  inhabitants  was,  at  least  tacitly, 
recognised,  and  their  connexion  with  the  Egyptian,  Ethiopian,  and 
other  Hamitic  races '  acknowledged. 

(ix.)  The  monuments  of  Babylonia  furnish  abundant  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  a  Hamitic  race  held  possession  of  that  country  in 
tlie  earliest  times,  and  continued  to  be  a  powerful  element  in  the 
population  down  to  a  period  but  very  little  preceding  the  accession 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  most  ancient  historical  records  found  in 
the  country,  and  many  of  the  religious  and  scientific  documents  to 
the  time  of  the  conqueror  of  Judasa,  are  written  in  a  language 
which  belongs  to  the  AUophylian  family,  presenting  affinities  with  ■ 
the  dialects  of  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  those  of  High  Asia 
on  the  other.  The  people  by  whom  this  language  was  spoken, 
whoso  principal  tribe  was  the  Akkad,  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Chaldseans  of  the  Greeks,  the  Casdim  (D^'n^D)  of  the 
Hebrew  writers.*  This  race  seems  to  have  gradually  developed 
the  type  of  language  known  as  Semitism,  which  became  in  course 
of  time  the  general  language  of  the  country;  still,  however,  as 
a  priest-caste  a  portion  of  the  Akkad  preserved  their  ancient 
tongue,  and  formed  the  learned  and  scientific  Chaldasans  of  later 
times.  Akkadian  colonies  also  were  transported  into  the  wilds  of 
Armenia  by  the  Assyrian  kings  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  strengtbr 
ened  the  Hamitic  element  in  that  quarter.* 


^  Strab.  XV.  p.  1031.  Sxc'^y  '^  ti  irol  StLsiana  or  an  adjoining  district  must  be 
1^  ^ovtrU  fi^pos  yty4irrfrcu  Trjs  Utp<ri9os.  intended.  The  eastern  Ethiopians  of  Hero- 
Compare  Solin.  c.  58 ;  Gustath,  ad  Dion,  dotus  (iii.  94 ;  vii.  70)  are  probably  Cush- 
Peri^.  1074.  Suaiana,  however,  is  distin-  ites  from  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
guLshed  from  Persia  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  vL  26),  Persian  empire.  (^Supra,  p.  5:34.) 
and  Ptolemy  (Geogr.  vi.  3-4).  3  ggg  Sir  H.  Rawlin&on's  note  on  Book  i. 
'  So  Bochart,  Geograph.  Sac.  iv.  12.  ch.  181.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
^  Cush  is  the  son  of  Ham,  and  brother  of  posed  that  there  is  any  etymological  con- 
Misraim  (Gen.  x.  6).  In  the  Hebrew  Scrip-  nexion  between  the  words  Akkad  and  Casdim. 
tures  the  word  Cush  (K'W)  is  used  fre-  The  hitter  term  is  represented  by  the  cunei- 
quently  in  an  ethnical  sense,  and  ordinarily  fo*"™  Kaldai,  which  is  found  in  the  same 
means  tlic  Ethiopians.  In  Numbers  xii.  1,  inscriptions  with  Akkad,  and  is  a  completely 
however,  it  seems  to  designate  the  Midian-  <l>ff«rent  word.  The  Kaldai  appear  to  have 
ites,  a  people  of  Southern  Arabia,  whidi  was  ^n  the  leading  tribe  of  the  Akkad, 
originally  occupied  by  Cushites  (Gen.  x.  7),  '  This  is  possibly  the  true  exj^anatioa 
who  thus  extended  from  the  country  above  of  the  occurrence  of  Chakheans  among  the 
Egypt  through  Arabia  to  the  shores  of  the  mountain-tribes  of  Armenia  (so  oflen  found 
Indian  ocean.  In  Ezek.  xxxviii.  5,  where  Cush  in  the  Greek  historians  and  geographers, 
occurs  in  connexion  with  Phut  and  Elam«  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  iii.  §  4;  vn.  viii.  ^  25; 
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(x.)  Besides  the  nations  here  enumerated  as  wholly  or  in  part 
Turanian,  for  whose  ethnic  character  there  is  more  or  less  of  direct 
and  positive  evidence,  the  following  may  be  assigned  with  some 
degree  of  probability  to  the  same  stock — viz.  the  Alarodians,  the 
Macrdnes,  the  Mosynoeci,  the  Mares,  the  Median  tribes  of  the  Budii 
and  the  Magi,  and  the  earlier,  though  not  the  later,  Cilicians/ 
Local  position,  constant  association  with  tribes  known  to  have  been 
Turanian,  peculiarity  of  nomenclature,  and  other  reasons,  seem  to 
incline  the  balance  in  these  comparatively  obscure  cases  in  favour 
of  a  T&tar  or  Scythic  origin  for  the  nation  in  preference  to  any 
other.  The  conclusion,  however,  in  these  cases  is  conjectural,  and 
it  is  far  from  improbable  that  in  some  of  them  the  conjecture  may 
be  disproved  in  the  further  process  of  ethnological  and  historical 
discovery. 

6.  The  development  of  Semitism,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  B.C.,  long  subsequently 
to  the  time  when  Hamitic  kingdoms  were  set  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  Commencing  in  Babylonia  among 
the  children  of  Ham,  but  specially  adopted  and  perhaps  mainly 
forwarded  by  those  of  Shem,  who  were  at  that  time  intermixed 
with  the  Hamites  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,*  it  advanced  into  the 
continent  northward  and  westward,  up  the  course  of  the  two  gieat 
streams,  and  across  the  upper  part  of  Arabia,  extending  gradually 
in  the  one  direction  to  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,*  in  the  other  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  range  of  Taurus.  The  races 
which  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  may  be  assigned  to  this  family  are 
the  following; — the  Assyrians,  the  Syrians  or  Aramaeans,  the 
Phcenicians  with  their  colonies,  the  Canaanites,  the  Jews,  the 
Cyprians,  the  Cilicians,  the  Solymi,  and  the  northern  Arabians. 
The  Babylonians  also,  as  distinct  from  the  Chaldsoans,  may  be 
joined  to  this  group,  for  in  the  time  of  the  later  empire  they  had 
fully  adopted  ihe  Semitic  chai-acter  and  speech. 

{1,)  \V  ith  regard  to  the  nations  here  mentioned  there  is  no  great 


Strab.   xii.   p.    802 ;    Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  origin  of  the  Magians  has  been  discussed  in 

XoAdeuoi.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  768,  the  Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient 

&c.),  which  led  to  the  wild  theory  of  Gese-  Persians,  and  that  of  the  Budians  may  be 

niiis,  Heeien,  and  others,  that  the  Chnlda»ns  concluded  from  their  probable  identity  with 

of  Babylonia  were  a  colony  from  the  noithem  the  Phut  of  Scripture  (vide  supri,  page  349, 

mountains,  settled  in  that  country  by  some  note  •).     The  early  Cilicians  are  so  closely 

one  of  the  later  Assyrian  kings.     Or  perhaps  connected  with  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  in 

the  name  Chaldean  was  widely  spread  among  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  that  they  must'  be 

the  Hamitic  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia,  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  race.    (See 

before  the  development  of  Semitism  in  the  note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  74.) 

Mesopotamian    valley    caused    a    separation  *  Asshur  had  dwelt  in  Babylon  before  he 

between    the    northern    and    the    southern  "went  forth"  into  Assyria  (Gen.  x.   11). 

Hamites.  Elam  was  settled  in  Susiana.     The  desoend- 

*  The  Alarodians  are   coupled  with   the  ants  of  Arphozad  lived  in  "  Ur  of  the  Chal- 

Sapiri  by  Herodotus  {vu.  79 ;  cf.  iii.  94),  dees "  Tib.  xi.  28). 

and  said  to  have  worn  the  same  arms  as  the  *  W^ere  the  rock-inscriptions  are  Semitic, 

Colchians  (vii.  79).     The  l^facrones,  Mosy-  and  seem  to  have  a  connexion  with  the  Ian- 

noBd,  and  Mares  are  always  joined  with  the  guage  of  the  northern  or  Joktanian  Arabs. 

Moechi  and  Tibareni  (iii.  94 ;  vii.  78  ;  Xen.  (See  Bunsen's  Philosophy  of  Universal  His- 

Anab.  vii.  viii.  §  25),  and  are  said  to  have  tory,  vol.  i.  pp.  231-233.) 
been  armed  as    the    latter.      The  Scythic 
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diversity  of  opinion  among  ethnologers.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  inclined  to  extend  somewhat  further  the  limits  of  the  ethnic 
branch  in  question,  but  they  are  tolerably  well  agreed  concerning 
the  Semitic  character  of  the  peoples  enumerated.  Gesenius  indeed 
affects  to  doubt  the  Semitism  of  the  Cilicians : '  but  his  negative 
arguments  are  of  little  weight  against  the  positive  testimony  of 
historians  supported  by  the  evidence  of  facts.  Herodotus*  and 
Apollodorus  *  witness  to  the  traditional  connexion  of  Cilicia  with 
Phoenicia,  and  Bochart  ^  proves  a  community  of  names  and  customs 
which  even  alone  would  be  decisive  of  the  point  Besides,  if  the 
Solymi  of  Herodotus  and  the  Pisidians  of  later  writers,  are  granted 
to  be  of  Phoenician,  i.  e.  of  Semitic  origin,  the  intermediate  country 
of  Cilicia  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to  a  different  race.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  the  first  occupants  of  Cilicia  were  Turanian ;  ■  but  when 
the  maritime  power  of  tne  Phoenicians  grew  up  on  the  adjoining 
coast,  Cilicia  naturally  fell  imder  their  influence,  and  the  Turanians 
were  absorbed  or  driven  to  the  mountains.  It  is  granted  that  at 
least  the  later  coins  of  Cilicia  have  all  Phoenician  legends,"  which 
would  not  have  been  the  case  unless  the  population  had  been  a 
kindred  people.  Cilicia  during  Persian  times  always  maintained  a 
position  of  ^t/osi-independence,  and  was  quite  separate  from  Phoe- 
nicia, which  even  belonged  to  a  different  satrapy.* 

(ii.)  The  ethnic  character  of  the  Solymi  depends  mainly  upon  the 
assertion  of  Cheerilus  *  that  they  spoke  a  Phoenician  dialect.  It  is 
confirmed  by  their  name,  which  connects  them  very  remarkably  with 
the  Hebrew  dW  and  Dpif^lJ  (Salem  and  Jerusalem),  by  their  habit 
of  shaving  the  head  with  the  exception  of  a  tuft,*  by  their  special 
worship  of  Saturn,'  and  by  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  Phoenician 
words  in  their  country.*  If  we  regard  the  Solymi  as  Semitic  on 
this  evidence,  we  must  suppose  an  early  Semitic  occupation  of  the 
whole  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  followed  by  an  Indo-European 
invasion,  before  which  the  primitive  inhabitants  yielded,  losing 
the  more  desirable  territory  and  only  maintaining  themselves  in 


'  See  his  Scriptura  Linguaeque  Phoenicue        *  Herod,  iii.  90,  91. 
Monumenta,  p.  1 1.  »  Ap.  Euseb.  Prap.  Ev.  ix.  9,  and  Joseph. 

8  Herod,  vu.  91.     O5t04  (KiKucts)  4w\  c  Ap.  i. 
KlKucos    rov  'A'v^yopot   iir9p6s   ♦of-        «  Tzetres  (CM.  rii.  Hist  149)  says  that 

wiKos,  ffTxop  rliif  Iwmm/idfip,     Compare  they  were  rpoxoirovpeiSf f ,  •* shorn  all  round 

Arrian.  Fr.  69.  their  heads,"  a  custom  ascribed  by  Herodotus 

»  Bibliothec.    iii.   LSI.      Apollodorus  to  the  Arabs  (iii.  8),  and  mentioned  in  Scrip- 

inakes  Agenor  the  brother  of  Belus,  and  ture  as  practised  by  the  EdomiteB,  Hoabites, 

gives  him  three  sons,  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  and  and  Ammonites  (Jer.  ix.  26),  who  were  all 

Cilix.     Another  account  made  Cilix  the  son  Semitic  tribes, 
of  Phoenix.     (Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Bhod.  u.        7  piut  de  Def.  Orac  ii.  p.  421,  D. 
^^?^i>u  •  As  the  mountains  Solyma,  Phoenix,  and 

2  <^l'  ^  "*  ^^  '\  '^.'  ^^  Massicytus  (oomp.  Heb.  p^VO,  **  steep"): 
'  See  the  last  page,  note  ♦,  and  compare  ^        v       f  r        »  r  j 

note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  74.      Were  the  Cili-  the  district  Oabalia  (Heb.  7211  as  in  Ptehn 

nTmll^.^'^f'Q.  T^-^  "^tio^n!;  J™^-  7;   Arabic,  Oebel,  ai'in  Gebel  al 

i^Z^CorZll^^^^^  rrb^^rS^?""    AndseeB^hart, 
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the  mountains.  The  Milyans,  according  to  Herodotus*  and  Strabo/ 
and  the  Cabalians,  according  to  the  latter,"  were  tribes  of  the 
Solymi,  to  whom  the  Pisidians  also  belonged,  according  to  Pliny  • 
and  Stephen/  The  war  between  the  old  inhabitants  and  the  new- 
comers is  represented  in  the  myth  of  Bellerophon,  and  the  fabled 
Chimaera  denotes  the  valour  and  agility  of  the  mountaineers/" 

(iii.)  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  in  thus  bringing  a  Semitic 
people  as  far  into  Asia  Minor  as  the  confines  of  Caria,  the  way  is 
prepared  for  extending  them  still  further,  and  an  increased  pro- 
liability  imparted  to  the  theory  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Lydianfi. 
This  theory,  however,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  the  support  of 
the  most  eminent  of  modem  ethnologists,^  has  been  already  opposed 
in  these  pages,  and  seems  to  be  based  on  no  sufficient  evidence. 
The  argument  from  the  etymology  of  the  names  Sadyattes  and 
Alyattes,  which  has  been  lately  paraded,'  is  in  the  highest  degree 
uncertain,  resting  as  it  does  entirely  upon  conjecture.  We  have  far 
more  satisfactory,  because  historic,  evidence  of  the  Indo-European 
character  of  several  Lydian  words,  than  has  as  yet  been  adduced 
for  the  Semitic  derivation  of  any.'  Again,  the  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotus, on  which  the  advocates  of  the  theory  are  wont  to  insist,"  is 
invalidated  by  his  inconsistency;  for  while  on  the  one  hand  he 
seems  to  favour  the  Semitic  character  of  the  people  by  making 
Agron,  the  son  of  Ninus  and  grandson  of  Belus,  founder  of  a  Lydi<in 
dynasty,  on  the  other  he  may  be  quoted  as  distinctly  opposed  to 
the  view,  since  he  derives  Agron  and  his  dynasty  from  the  Grecian 

•  Herod,  i.  173.  §  5,  and  xx.  §  2;  Polyhist  Fr.  47;  Diod. 
,     1  Strab.  xiy.  p.  952.                                      Sic.  iii.  57),  but  Atys  (Herod,  i.  7,  34,  94 ; 

*  Ibid.  xiii.  p.  904.  rii.  27,  74 ;   Xanth.  Fr.  1 ;   Dionya.  H«L 
»  H.  N.  T.  27.  A.  R.  i.  28). 

^  Ad  roc.  UiffMa.  '  The  Arian  derivation  of  Oandaoles  (from 

*•  The  term  Shalamn  wa»  uaed  by  the 

Aasyrians  for  the  West,  in  aUusion  to  the  Sanscr-IPT  =  Gr.  k{h»v,  Lat  cania.  Germ. 
Sun's  retiring  to  rest — «nd  this  may  be  the 

origin  of  the  name  of  the  Solymi.     It  is  j^^   ^  ^  ^^^  .. ^  tear")  is  witnessed 

at  any  rate  from  this  word  Shalom,  "the  j 

W«t, '  ttat  the  niune  of  Sdm  »  deriyrf,  ^    j^^^^  (p,  1),  «  poet  of  the  time  of 

who  ruled  over  ti»  »«tm,  divmoi,  of  the  ci„»J^  in  the  fimH,™  K^-Zp^H  kWtX" 

domimon.  of  Fendun -{H  C.  R.]  M,o»«rrl  K^rSai^a,  whence  Tiet»»  (Cha. 

•See  Bonaen'.  Ph,l«ophy  of  Un.Ter«l  ^          ^^  y,  explanation:  rb  St  K.*- 

HBtory,  vol   n    p.  10 ;  Movers,  PhooBMr.  ,^       ^     ,    -    ^/^  ,«,x«r,/«T,r  X4y» 

'•    I«  '  ?JS^"^"',?      ul   J^?^'  'Chil  vi.  Hirt.  54).    That  SmU.  in  I.yton 

p.  38;   Pnd«»d,  Phy,.  H»t.  of  M«Jnnd,  ,^t  ..the  year"  wa.  d«dM^  by  Lydu, 

vol.  .V.  p.  5b2  ;  ^".  Uel-er  ^  Spn«hen  Mendbo^  iii.  14) ;  »rf  a  umL  ion! 

Kl«m«en»,pp.382,383.  With   that  meaning  i.  found  in  SamKrit, 

^  IT^V'"-  7^^u",-      T  Zend.  Armenian.  .^  Ach«menian  Pexian 

ni^^^^-^l^'.'^M^    f^'Sf!^  («enote'onB;oki.ch.7).    ifa  wa.  the 

My^logw  S«»it.<a,    publuhed  at  Berlm  v^  ^          ^    Rhea.  "  the  great  MotAer " 

to  the  year  1848,  where  Sadyatte.  i.  ex-  ^^    g^^    ^   ^^     M^«,pa);    and 

plained   by  ^tsn  V^^^  **  potens  per   Atti-  nymphcB  (vifi^cu)  was  the  Lydian  name  for 

J       «     J  a/T*     V    %•/*>,  *4l%M  « ^u„-*  «  the  Mums  (Dionys.  Rhod.  Fr.  11).    Perhaps 

dem,"  and  Alyattes  by  ^H  ^^^g,  "elevatus  ^  ^^^^  connexion  of  Atys  with  (t^ 

per  Attidem  "  Cp.  15) ;  on  which  it  is  enough  (Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc  "Anji ;  cf.  Clem.  Al. 

to  observe  that  the  Lydian  form  of  the  god's  Cohort,  ad  Gentes,  p.  16)  was  not  purely 

name  was  not  Attes  or  Attis,  like  the  Phry-  imaginary, 

giao  (Dem.  de  Cor.  324;  Pauson.  vu.  zviL  *  Priuhard,  1 1.  c 
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Hercules,  and  connects  the  Lydian  race  with  the  Mysians  and 
Carians,'  the  latter  of  whom  he  considers  actual  Leleges.*  The 
Lydians  therefore  must  be  regarded,  unless  additional  evidence 
can  be  produced,  as  an  Indo-European  people,  and  the  Semites  of 
the  continent  must  be  considered  to  have  reached  at  furthest  to  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Caria. 

(iv.)  The  other  races,  usually  reckoned  among  the  nations  belong- 
ing to  the  Syro-Arabian  or  Semitic  group,  which  are  here  excluded 
from  it,  are  the  Cappadocians  and  the  Ekkhili  or  Himyarite  Arabs. 
The  grounds  for  regarding  the  Cappadocians  as  a  mixed  race,  half 
Scythic  half  Arian,  have  been  already  stated,*  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  The  Himyaritic  Arabs  are  excluded  because  it  is 
believed  that  their  language,  admitted  to  be  closely  akin  to  the 
Ethiopian,  is  Cushite;  and  so,  though  intermediate  between  the 
Turanian  and  the  Semitic,  really  more  akin  to  the  former. 

(v.)  The  Semitic  character  of  the  Assyrians,  the  later  Babylonians, 
the  S}Tians  or  Aramaeans,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Jews,  the  later 
Canaanites,  and  the  Northern  or  Joktanian  Arabs,  rests  upon  abun- 
dant evidence,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned.  The  primeval 
Canaanites  indeed  were  of  the  race  of  Ham,'  and  no  doubt  originally 
spoke  a  dialect  closely  akin  to  the  Egyptian  ;  but  it  would  soem  as  if 
l^fore  the  coming  of  Abraham  into  their  country  they  had  by  some 
means  been  Semitined,  since  all  the  Canaanitish  names  of  the  time 
are  palpably  Semitic*  Probably  the  movements  from  the  country 
about  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  which  the  history  of  Abraham  furnishes 
an  instance,  had  been  in  progress  for  some  time  before  he  quitted 
Ur ;  and  an  influx  of  emigrants  from  that  quarter  had  made  Semitism 
already  predominant  in  Syria  and  Palestine  at  the  date  of  his  arrival. 
Of  the  other  nations  the  language  is  well  known  through  inscrip- 
tions,* and  in  some  instances  through  its  continuance  to  modem 
times  ;•  and  this  language  presents  in  every  case  the  character  and 
features  which  are  familiar  to  the  modem  student  through  the 
Hebrew. 

7.  It  has  been  customary  to  divide  the  languages  of  this  class  into 
four  groups,'  which  might  be  called  respectively  the  eastern,  the 
western,  the  central,  and  the  southern  group ;  but  the  arrange- 
ment here  made  requires  the  reduction  of  the  number  to  three,  the 
southern  or  Ekkhili  Arabic  being  assigned  to  the  Turanian  division. 


*  By  making  Car  and  Mysus  brothers  of  Babylonian  language,  see  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
Lydns  (i.  171).  Memoir  (As.  Soc  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  port  i.) ; 

^  Ibid.      Kapts  .  .  rh   roXoiby   Hvrts  on  that  of  the  Assyrian,  see  his  '  Commen- 

MiVw  re    jcar^Kooi    koL    Ka\€6fi€ifoi  tary' (pp.  10-16);  on  the  Semitic  character 

A€A«7Cf.  ofthePhcenician  remains,  see  Geseni  us  ^Scrip- 

*  Supra,  pp.  536,  537.  turae  Lingu^que  Fhoenicui;  Monuroenta) ;  on 
'  Gen.  X.  6  and  15-20.  the  Sinaitic  rock-inscriptions,  compare  Bun- 

*  As  Mdchizedek  cplV^S^D  "king  of  sen  (Philosophy  of  Univ.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

'  '"'     "'           ^  231-239). 

righteousness "),   Abimelech  (^SlD^afc^   "a  •  As  in  the  case  of  the  Arabic  and  tfaa 

'•'  ^     *  '•  Syriac,  which  is  continued  in  the  Chaldee. 

king  is  my  father  *'),  Salem  (DX^  "  peace"),  ^  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol. 

o                                              ' '  iv.  p.  556 ;   Biusen,  Philos.  of  Univ.  Hist 

*  ,     „             ,  vol.  i.  pp.  193-245. 

*  On  the  Semitic  character  of  the  later 
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(a.)  The  eastern  group  oonsists  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the 
MeBopotamian  Valley,  extending  northward  to  Armenia,  and  west- 
ward to  the  mountain-chain  of  Lebanon.  It  comprises  the  Assyrians, 
the  later  Babylonians,  and  the  AramsBans  or  Syrians,  whose  language 
seems  to  be  continued  in  the  modem  Chaldee. 

(b.)  The  western  group  is  formed  of  the  nations  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  Pamphylia,  and 
thence  inland  to  Caria.  It  includes  also  the  colonies  sent  out  from 
places  within  this  district,  which  were  numerous  and  of  great  im- 
portance. The  nations  of  this  group  are  the  Canaanites,  the  Jews 
and  Israelites,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Cilicians  (with  whom  may  be 
classed  the  Pisidians  and  the  Solymi),  the  Cypriots,  and  the  Pceni 
of  Africa.  Hemnants  of  this  race  remain  in  the  modem  Hebrews, 
and  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  the  Maltese'  and  the  Berbers  of 
northern  Africa.* 

(c.)  The  central  group  occupies  the  desert  between  the  Valley  of 
the  Euphrates  and  that  of  the  Jordan,  and  likewise  the  northern 
and  western  portions  of  the  great  peninsula.  It  consists  of  the 
Joktanian  ana  Ishmaelite  Arabs,  to  the  latter  of  whom  may  be 
assigned  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions. 

8.  What  is  especially  remarkable  of  the  Semitic  &mily  is  its  con- 
centration, and  the  small  size  of  the  district  which  it  covers,  com- 
pared with  the  space  occupied  by  the  other  two.  Deducting  the 
scattered  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians,  mere  points  upon  the  earth's 
sur£stce,  and  the  thin  strip  of  territory  running  into  Asia  Minor  from 
Upper  Syria,  the  Semitic  races  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  are  con- 
tained within  a  parallelogram  1600  miles  long  from  the  parallel  of 
Aleppo  to  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  on  an  average  about  800  miles 
broad.  Within  this  tract,  less  than  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  the  entire  Semitic  fiimily  was  then,  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, has  ever  since  been  comprised.  Once  in  the  world's  history, 
and  once  only,  did  a  great  ethnic  movement  proceed  from  this  race 
and  country.  Under  the  stimulus  of  religious  fanaticism,  the  Arabs 
in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  burst  from  the  retirement  of  the 
desert,  and  within  a  hundred  years  extended  themselves  as  the 
ruling  nation  from  the  confines  of  India  to  Spain.  But  this  efibrt 
was  the  fruit  of  a  violent  excitement  which  could  not  but  be  tem- 
porary, and  the  development  was  one  beyond  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  sustain.  Arabian  influence  sank  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
risen,  yielding  on  the  one  side  before  European,  on  the  other  before 
Tatar  attacks,  and,  except  in  Egypt  and  northern  Africa,  main- 
taining no  permanent  footing  in  the  countries  so  rapidly  overrun. 
Apart  from  this  single  occasion,  the  Semitic  race  has  ^ven  no  evi 
dence  of  ability  to  spread  itself  either  by  migration  or  Dy  conquest. 
In  the  Old  World  indeed  commercial  enteiprise  led  one  Semitic 


s  See    the    Eemj  of   Gesenius,   entitled  dedly  Semitic  than  the  Egyptian  (MiiUer, 

'  Veraoch  iiber  die  Maltische  Sprache,*  pub-  p.   24),   which   is  probablj   the    result   of 

lished  at  Leipaic  in  1810.      Other  writers  Carthi^irinian  influence,  or  eren  admixture, 

call  the  Malttfe  "  a  corrupt  Arai>ic  "  (Miil-  Phcenician  inscriptions  are  found  in  the  heart 

ler's  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  26).  of  Numidia,  and  the  coins  of  Juta  hare  Phoe- 

'  The  Berber  language  is  fiu*  more  deci-  nician  kgeoda. 
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people  to  aim  at  a  wide  extension  of  its  influence  over  the  shores 
of  the  known  seas ;  but  the  colonies  sent  out  by  this  people  ob- 
tained no  lasting  hold  upon  the  countries  where  ihej  were  settled, 
and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  existence  they  died  away  almost 
without  leaving  a  trace.*  Semitism  has  a  certain  kind  of  vitality — 
a  tenacity  of  life — exhibited  most  remarkably  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews,  yet  not  confined  to  them,  but  seen  also  in  other  instances,  as 
in  the  continued  existence  of  the  Chaldceans  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
of  the  Berbers  on  the  north  African  coast  It  has  not,  however,  any 
power  of  vigorous  growth  and  enlargement,  such  as  that  promised 
to  Japhet,*  and  possessed  to  a  considerable  extent  even  by  the 
Turanian  family.  It  is  strong  to  resist,  weak  to  attack,  powerful  to 
maintain  itself  in  being  notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  its  numbers, 
but  rarely  exhibiting,  and  never  for  any  length  of  time  capable 
of  sustaining,  an  aggressive  action  upon  other  races.  With  this 
physical  and  material  weakness  is  combined  a  wonderful  capacity 
for  affecting  the  spiritual  condition  of  our  species,  by  the  projection 
into  the  fermenting  mass  of  human  thought,  of  new  and  strange 
ideas,  especially  those  of  the  most  abstract  kind.  Semitic  races 
have  influenced,  for  more  than  any  others,  the  history  of  the  world's 
mental  progress,  and  the  principal  intellectual  revolutions  which 
have  taken  place  are  traceable  in  the  main  to  them.' 

9.  The  first  distinct  appearance  of  the  Indo-European  race  in 
Western  Asia,  as  an  important  element  in  the  population,  is  con- 
siderably subsequent  to  the  rise  of  the  Semites.  At  what  exact 
time  the  Indo-European  type  of  speech  was  originally  developed,  it 
is  indeed  impossible  to  determine ;  and  no  doubt  we  must  assign  a 
very  early  date  to  that  primitive  dispersion  of  the  various  sections 
of  this  family,  of  which  a  slight  sketch  has  been  already  given,* 
and  which  may  possibly  have  been  anterior  to  the  movements 
whereby  the  Semitic  race  was  first  brought  into  notice.  But  no 
important  part  is  played  by  Indo-European  nations  in  the  history 
of  Western  Asia  till  the  eighth  or  seventh  centuries  before  our  era,* 


^  The  exceptions  are  the  mnnewhat  doabt-  rical)  Chnldsan  dynasty  (from  about  B.C. 

ful  cases  above  mentioned  of  the  Berbers  and  2458  to  B.C.  2234),  are  not  to  be  regarded 

the  Maltese.  as  Indo- Europeans,  but  as  Turanians  of  the 

*  Gen.  ix.  27.  primitive  type.    (See  above.  Essay  iii.  p.  327, 
'  The  West  has  known  two  great  revo-  and  vi.  p.  353.)     It  is  doubtful  whether  the 

lutions,  conversion  to  Christianity  and  the  name  Mede  is  originally  Arian,  or  whether 

Keformation.      The    East    has    only    expe-  it  was  not  adopted  from  the  previous  Scythic 

rienoed  one.  conversion   to   Mahometanism.  inhabitants  by  the  first  Arian  ooctiponui  of 

Of  these  three  changes,  two  proceeded,  be-  the  country  known  in  history  as  Media.     If, 

yond  all  question,  from  the  Semitic  race,  however,  it  be  considered  strictly  Arian,  we 

Even  the  Keformation,  which  we  are  apt  to  may  suppose  Berosus  to  have  meant  that 

consider  the  mere  fruit  of  Teutonic  heason,  Babylon  was  in  these  early  times  held  in 

may  be  traced  back  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  subjection  by  a  race  which  issued  from  the 

aroused    by  the   Arabians    in   Spain,   who  country  called  Media  in  his  day.     The  latter 

inrented  algebra,  turned   the  attention   of  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  supposition ; 

studious   persons    to   physical    science,  and  for  I  cannot  imagine  that,  if  there  had  been 

made  Aristotle  intelligible  by  means  of  tran»-  leally  a  powerful  race   of  Medes  in   these 

lations  and  commentaries.  parts,  they  would  hare  disappeared  altogether 

*  Supr4,  page  532.  from  history  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  and 

*  The  Medes,  who  (according  to  Berosus)  then  reappeared  stronger  than  ever, 
reigned  in  Babylon  before  the  first  (histo- 
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the  preceding  period  being  occupied  by  a  long  conrse  of  straggles 
between  the  Semites  and  the  Turanians.  The  Indo-Europeans  &us 
occnpy,  ohronologicaDy,  the  third  place  in  the  ethnic  history  of 
this  part  of  Asia,  and  consequently  the  consideration  of  their  various 
tribes  and  divisions  has  been  reserved  to  form  the  closing  portion 
of  this  discussion. 

10.  It  may  reasonably  be  conjectured,  as  has  been  already  re* 
marked,  that  the  scene  of  the  original  development  of  the  Indo- 
European  dialect,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  first  large  increase  of  the 
races  speaking  this  language,  was  the  mountain  district  of  Armenia. 
It  is  from  this  point  that  the  various  tribes  constituting  the  Indo- 
European  fEunily  may  with  most  probability  be  regarded  as  di- 
verging, when  the  straitness  of  their  territory  compelled  them  to 
seek  new  abodes.  As  Cymry,  Gaels,  Pelasgi,  Lithuanians,  Teutons, 
Arians,  Slaves,  &c.,  they  poured  forth  from  their  original  country, 
spreading  (as  we  have  said)  in  three  directions — northward,  east- 
ward, and  westward.  Northward  across  the  Caucasus  went  forth  a 
flood  of  emigrants,  which  settled  partly  in  the  steppes  of  Upper 
Asia,  but  principally  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  consisting  of 
the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Lithuanian,  Thracian,  Slavonic,  and  other  less 
well-known  tribes.  Westward  into  the  high  plateau  of  Asia  Minor 
descended  another  body,  Phrygians,  Lydians,  Lycians,  Pelasgi,  <fec., 
who  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  country  above  Taurus,  and 
in  some  instances  penetrated  to  the  south  of  it,  thence  proceeding 
onwards  across  the  Hellespont  and  the  islands  from  Asia  into 
Europe,  where  they  became,  perhaps,  the  primitive  colonists  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  Eastward  wandered  the  Arian  tribes  in  search 
of  a  new  country,  and  fixed  their  home  in  the  mountains  of  Aff- 
ghanistan,  and  upon  the  course  of  the  Upper  Indus. 

11.  With  the  first-mentioned  of  these  three  migrations  we  are  in 
the  present  discussion  but  slightly  concerned.  Its  main  course  was 
from  Asia  into  Europe,  and  the  Asiatic  continent  presents  but  few 
traces  of  its  progress.  It  is  perhaps  allowable  to  conjecture  that 
the  Massa-getse  and  Thyssa-getae  (Greater  Goths  and  Lesser  Goths) 
of  the  steppe  country  near  the  Caspian  ,•  were  Teutons  of  this  migra- 
tion, and  the  Thracians  of  Asia  Minor  appear  to  have  been  an  eddy 
from  the  same  stream  /  but  otherwise  Asia  was  merely  the  region 
whence  these  Indo-European  races  issued,  and  their  various  move- 
ments and  ultimate  destinies  belong  to  the  ethnic  history  of  Europe. 

12.  The  western  and  eastern  migrations  come  properly  within 
our  present  subject.  The  former  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
about  contemporaneous  with  an  occupation  of  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Semites,  the  two  races  being  for  some  time 
kept  apart  by  the  mountain  barrier  of  Taurus,  and  extending  them- 


•  Herod,  i.  201;  iv.  11,  22.  Theopomp.  Fr.  201).     Perhaps  we  should 

7  Among  the  Asiatic  Thracians  are  to  be  add    to    these   the   Chaljbes,   unless   they 

reckoned,  besides  the  Thyni  and  Bithyni,  to  are   a   remnant   of  the    ancient   Turanian 

whom  the  name  especially  attaches  (Herod,  population.     (Compare  the  Xd\ufios  2«rv- 

i.  28 ;   vii.  75),  the  Mariandyni,  and  the  0ciy    &toucos   of  iEschylus,  Sept.   c.   Th. 

Paphlagones  (see  SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  725). 
u.  181;  Stn^b.  yiii.  p.  501 ;  and  xii.  785; 

VOL.  I.  2  N 
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selves  at  the  expense  of  the  Turanians,  who  were  thinly  spread  over 
the  peninsula.  After  a  while  the  harrier  was  surmounted  by  the 
more  enterprising  people,  and  the  Indo-Enropeans  established  them> 
selves  on  the  south-coast  also,  driving  the  Semites  into  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  where  we  have  already  found  them  xmder  the  names  of 
Solymi  and  Pisidad.  The  nations  of  this  migration  are  the  Pela^, 
the  Phrygians,  the  Lydians,  the  Carians,  the  Mysians,  the  Lycians, 
and  Caunians,  and  perhaps  the  Mati^ni.'  These  last  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  Armenia,  the  country  whence  the  migration 
issued,  and  Phrygia,  that  into  which  it  was  directed  and  whence  it 
proce^ed  onwara  to  fresh  conquests. 

(i.)  The  Indo-European  origin  of  the  Pelasgi  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently established  by  the  &ct  that  the  Greek  or  Hellenic  race,  and 
the  Latin  probably  to  some  extent,  sprang  from  them.*  It  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  Hellenism  would  have  gradually  spread  itself, 
as  it  did,  from  a  small  beginning  over  so  many  Pelasgic  tribes  with- 
out conquest,^  unless  there  had  been  a  close  affinity  between  the 
Hellenic  tongue  and  that  previously  spoken  by  the  Pelasgic  races. 
The  statement  of  Mr.  Grote  *  that  we  "  have  no  means  of  deciding 
whether  the  language  of  the  Pelasgians  differed  from  Greek  as  Latin 
or  as  PhcBfUcian  "  is  one  of  undue  and  needless  scepticism.  These 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  two  languages  differed 
even  less  than  Greek  and  Latin,'  t^e  Pelasgic  being  an  early  stage 
of  the  veiy  tongue  which  ripened  ultimately  into  the  Hellenic. 
This  view  is  quite  compatible  with  the  declaration  of  Herodotus,* 
that  certain  Pelasgic  tribes  in  his  day  *'  spoke  a  barbarous  language," 
since  the  earlier  stages  of  a  language  become  in  course  of  time 
utterly  unintelligible  to  the  nation  which  once  spoke  them,  and 
would  not  be  recognised  by  the  ordinary  observer  as  in  any  way 
allied  to  the  tongue  in  its  later  form.  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  barbarian 
or  foreign  tongue  to  a  modem  Englishman ;  and  so  is  Gothic  to  a 
modem  German,  Provencal  to  a  Frenchman,  Syriac  to  a  Chaldee  of 
Mosul.  The  diversity  between  the  Hellenic  and  the  Pelasgic  was 
probably  of  this  nature,  as  Niebuhr,*  Thirlwall,*  and  C.  0.  Muller 
suppose/  The  nations  were  essentially  of  the  same  stock,  the 
Hellenes  having  emerged  from  among  the  Pelasgi;  and  we  may 
confidently  pronounce  on  the  Indo-European  character  of  the  latter 
from  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  former  belongs  to  this  &mily. 


*  The  Matidoi  intended  are  thoee  on  the  most  be  remembered  that  the  lonians  (in* 
Halys,  for  whose  existence  Herodotus  is  our  eluding  in  them  the  Athenians),  the  iEolians, 
chief  authority  (see  i.  72,  and  vii.  72).  and  the  Achsuns  were  all  originally  Pelasgic 
They  are  tinnoticed  by  the  later  geographers,  tribes  (Herod,  i.  56  ;  vii."  95 ;  Strab.  riii. 
but  seem  to  be  the  Matidni  spoken  of  by  p.  485). 

Xanthus  (Fr.  3)  and  Hecataus  (Fr.  189).  «  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  356,  note. 

•  Even  if  the  grammatical  forms  of  the        *  The   Pelasgic,  acconling   to   the  view 
Latin  language  are  traceable  rather  to  the  taken  in  the  text,  differed  from  the  Greek, 
Oscan  than  to  the  Greek,  as  Lassen  thinks  as  Gothic  from  German ;  the  Latin  stood  to 
{Rheinische  Museum,  1833-4),  yet  the  large  the  Greek  more  as  English  to  German, 
number  of  roots  common  to  the  Latin  and        *  Herod,  i.  57. 

Greek  would  seem  to  be  best  explained  by  a        *  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  27.  E.  T. 
Pelasgic  admixture  in  the  former  people.  •  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

^  Ste  Herod,  i.  58,  and  Thuoyd.  L  3.    It        7  Dorians,  voL  i.  p.  6.  £.  T. 
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The  Pelasgi  scarcely  appear  as  a  distinct  people  in  Asia  at  the 
period  when  Herodotus  writes.  They  formed  apparently  the  first 
wave  in  the  flood  of  Indo-Enropean  emigration,  which  passing  from 
the  Asiatic  continent  broke  upon  the  islands  and  the  coasts  of 
Greece.  Abundant  traces  of  them  are  found  in  early  times  along 
the  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor  f  but  except  in  a  few  towns,  as 
Placia  and  Scylac6  on  the  Propontis,*  they  had  ceased  to  exist  sepa- 
rately in  that  region,  having  been  absorbed  in  other  nations,  or  else 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs.^ 

(ii.)  The  Indo-European  character  of  the  Phrygians  is  apparent 
from  the  remnants  of  their  language,  whether  as  existing  in  inscrip- 
tions, or  as  reported  by  the  Greeks.' 


B  Horn.  n.  iL  840 ;  Herod,  i.  57 ;  Strab.         '  The  inacanption  on  the  tomb  of  Midas 

y.  p.  221 ;   ziii.  p.  621.     Compare  what  (yide  sopril,  i.  14)  has  long  been  known, 

has  been   shown  (L   171,  note  ^ )  of  the  and  its  Gre^  character  notiwd.     (See  MtU- 

Leleges,  a  kindred  race.  ler's  Dorians,  vol.  I  p.  9,  note  >.  E.  T.)    It 

'  Herod,  i.  57.  has  been  copied  bj  seyeral  traTellers,  among 

1  Aa  in   Caria.     See   Philipp.   Theang.  others  recently  by  M.  Texier,  and  is  found 

Fr.  1.  (according  to  him)  to  nm  as  follows: — 

Here  the  characters,  the  case  endings,  and  like;  while  fayaicrci  is  within  a  letter  of 

several  of  the  words  are  completely  Greek.  (Ucucri,  and  i9a9S  suggests  a  variant  of 

Line  1  may  be  understood  thus : — "  Ate»-  8^/u»,  indicated  likewise  by  the  Latin  word 

Arciaefiis,  the  Acenanogafus,  built  (this)  to  cedes.    The  locative  termination  -fiay  (if  the 

Midas  the  warrior-king.*'     Line  2  thus: —  word  Soccfiov  be  rightly  rendered), although 

**  Lord  [hi.  fitther)  Meme&Is,  son  of  Prsetas,  unknown  in  Greek,  reappears  in  Oacan,  and 

...  a  native  of  Sica,  built  (this)."     It  will  may  be  traced  even  in  the  Latin   tamen 

be  seen  that  the  nominative,  genitive  (?),  and  (  =  ta-men,  **  these  things  being  80  siht' 

dative  cases  exactly  resemble  common  Greek  ated**) 

forms.     The  nonu  is  marked  by  -as,  -«f,         Another  inscription,  of  greater  length  and 

r=i|f),-  It,  and  Of— in  one  instance  by  a.  of  a  more  ancient  character,  recently  given 

(Compare  vt^Krutpira,  €Cfm6wtt,  hrw^a,  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  by  Texier 

K.  r.  X.)  the  gen.  by  -afos  (compare  iWt,  (Asie  Mineure,  vol.  ii.  p.  157),  confirms  the 

ypaSsf  ffipaos,  jr.  r.  X.),  the  dative  by  -^  impression  which  the  writing  on  the  tomb 

aiMl  -€i.   The  verb,  which  is  probably  in  past  of  Midas  has  created  among  comparative 

time,  seems  to  have  the  augment  (Ma«t) ;  philologists.     It  is  written  in  the  manner 

while  the  third  pers.  sing,  is  marked  by  the  called  fiov<rrpo^96v,  and  is  unfortunately 

ancient  sutfix  s  (retamed  in  9l9vfn,  ri0ii<ri,  somewhat  illegible   in    the   latter  portkn. 

K.  T.  X.)     The  word  Bafia  connects  with  Texier  gives  it  thus : — 
the  Greek  wdmras,  ZcCf  llmriast  and  the 

^oX^SNTmf^7£FESlBFETmBTIS:.oF/^lt'offcyAhA/^rr:r(\Pl 
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(iii.)  That  tlie  Lydians  belonged  to  this  Indo-European  femily 
is  probable  from  what  we  biow  of  their  language,'  as  well  as  from 
their  geographical  position,  and  connexion  with  other  Indo-Qer- 
manic  races.  They  had  common  temples  with  the  Carians  and 
Mysifims,^  and  in  mythical  tradition  the  three  nations  were  said  to 
have  had  a  common  ancestor.'  In  manners  and  customs  they 
closely  resembled  the  Greeks,*  and  their  habit  of  consulting  the 
Hellenic  oracles'  would  seem  to  show  that  their  religion  could  ' 
not  have  been  very  diflferent  They  may  therefore  with  much  pro* 
bability  be  assigned  to  this  family,  and  regarded,  as  a  race  not 
greatly  differing  from  the  Greeks. 

(iv.)  The  Carians,  whose  connexion  with  the  Lydians  was  pecu* 
liarly  close,  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  Leleges* — a  state- 


This  may  be  read  oonjeciarally  :-— 

Ki}A.oin}f    fcrofrvy   afrat  ftartpMS 
''Celooes      aepulchrum  sue    matris 

CfNTtiraiT  lurrcfMt  Efcrcictf'mt    Offfirorofiar 
eistruxit    matris    £pbetexeti8     ex  OfefiDone. 

fiartpap  ap^vatrriv  *  Borox*  AjccroroTaf ot, 

matrcm  amatam.  Bonok,  qui  Aoenanogafus  erat. 


SortiU  est  TeUiu 


hordeum  aacriiicii    obtolit. 


Inanon,  AoenanogaCtu,    * 


In  this  archaic  Phrygian,  while  the  forms 
and  words  in  general  resemble  the  Greek, 
there  are  some  which  differ  from  those  upon 
the  tomb  of  Midas,  and  are  noore  akin  to  the 
Latin.  The  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  verb  is 
marked  by  the  termination  -r  instead  of  -t, 
as  in  0'o<rc0'a7r,  Xaxtr,  and  (probably) 
troimn,  (Compare  the  Greek  passive  ter- 
minations •Toi,  -TO,  and  for  the  v  in  aoarur 
compare  itUrvfu,  (tiyyvfUt  &c.)  The 
augment  is  wanting,  being  replaced  in  one 
instance  {ffoattraXr)  by  a  reduplication. 
The  accusative  has  the  termination  -ay 
where  the  Latins  have  -em,  the  Greeks  only 
-a.  Again  the  genitive,  iwrrtp^tSf  is  more 
like  the  Latin  '^matr-is*'  than  the  Greek 
lOfrip-os*  Some  expresswns,  however,  are 
thoroughly  Givek:  aprat  juvrtpts  is  almost 
exactly  avr^r  firiripos — Aax<T  ya  fiar^" 
pay  apftrcurriv  is  (l;\ax«  yfl  fiin^p^  ^pa- 
ar'fip  (or  dpfomyy).  The  rare  form  of  the 
letter  x  de0er\'e8  special  notice.  It  is  written 
aknost  like  a  capital  Y,  as  in  the  alphabet  of 
the  Therteans. 

The  probable  connexion  of  the  Phrygian 
fiiKoSf  **  bread,"  with  the  Germ,  backen 
and  our  **  bake,"  is  noticed  in  the  foot-notes 
to  the  second  book.  The  Phrygian  words 
for  "fire,"  "water,"  "dog,"  and  many 
other  common  terms,  were  so  like  the  Greek 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Gredcs 
themselva  (Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  410  a.).  The 
terms  mentioned  are  most  of  them  widely 
spread  in  the  Indo-£uropean  fiunily.    Fire 


is  in  Greek  wvp,  in  high  German  otun, 
in  low  German  fUr,  in  Armenian  kttr. 
Water  is  Sansc.  uda,  Lat  unda,  Greek  6h»p 
or  rather  fi9»p,  Phrygian  /3^v,  Slav,  voda, 
Goth.  vatOf  EngL  water,  Germ,  toosser, 
Celtic  dour  or  dwr.  Dog  is  Sansc.  fvoft, 
Greek  ic^r,  Lydian  jcor,  Lat.  cants,  Armen. 
shun.  Germ,  hund,  Engl,  hound.  The  moon 
is  Greek  /u^mf,  Phrygian  /i^.  Germ,  numd: 
compare  Lat.  men-sis  and  our  month,  God 
was  in  Phiygian  Bayatos  (Hesych.  ad  voc), 
in  old  Persian  baga,  in  Zend  bagha,  while 
in  Slavonic  it  is  still  hogh,  "Bake"  is 
Sansc.  pac,  Servian  peoen,  Anglo-Sax.  boo- 
en,  Erse  bac-ail'tm,  as  well  as  Geim.  backen, 
English  bake,  and  Phrygian  fi4K.  The  few 
words  said  to  be  Phrygian,  which  appear 
to  be  Semitk:  rather  than  Indo-European 
(Ba^^y,  "Adwr,  'ABayovs),  are  either  late 
importations,  or  assigned  upon  very  weak 
grounds  to  the  Phrygian  language. 

>  See  p.  541,  note  7,  and  compare  Boet- 
ticher's  Rudiment.  Myth.  Semit.  pp.  13, 14. 

*  Herod,  i.  171 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  943. 

'  According  to  Herodotus  (1.  s.  c.),  the 
native  Carian  tradition  made  Lydus  and 
Mysus  the  brothers  of  Car. 

*  AvSol  •  .  v6iioufi  fihw  wapawXfioiotffi 
Xp^ttyrai  jcol  "tWriy^s  (Herod,  i.  94). 
Compare  vii.  74 :  AvSol .  .  iLyxordrw  rmw 
'E\Xi|yij(dr  cTxor  JheKa.  And  see  also 
i.  35. 

7  Herod,  i.  14,  19,  46,  55,  &c. 

*  Herod.  L  171. 
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ment  whicli  is  probably  beyond  the  truth,*  but  which  he  could 
scarcely  have  made  (having  been  bom  and  bred  up  on  the  Carian 
coast)  unless  the  two  races  had  been  connected  by  a  very  near 
aflfinity.  That  the  Leleges  were  closely  akin  to  the  Pelasgi  does 
not  admit  of  a  doubt.*  Of  the  Carian  tongue  the  remains  are  too 
scanty  to  furnish  us  with  any  very  decisive  argument,  but  Philip  of 
Theangela,  the  Carian  historian,  remarked  that  it  was  fuller  than 
any  other  language  of  Greek  words.'  The  Carians  too  seem  to 
have  adopted  Greek  customs  with  particular  facility,'  and  perhaps 
the  very  epithet  of  *•  strange-speaking,"  which  they  bear  in  Homer,* 
is  an  indication  of  their  neax  ethnic  approximation  to  the  Greek 
typo,  whereby  they  were  led  to  make  an  attempt  from  which  others 
shrank,  and  to  adopt  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  the 
Greek  language.^ 

(v.)  The  Mysians,  who,  like  the  Carians,  claimed  kinship  with 
the  Lydicui  people,  and  had  access  in  common  with  persons  of 
these  two  nations  to  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Labranda* — who 
spoke,  moreover,  a  language  half  Lydian  and  half  Phrygian,'  must 
evidently  be  classed  in  the  same  category  with  the  races  with 
which  they  are  thus  shown  to  have  been  connected. 

(vi.)  I'he  Lycians  and  Caunians  belong  likewise  to  the  Indo- 
European  famUy,  though  rather  to  the  Iranic  or  Arian,  than  to  the 
Pelasgic  group.  Their  language  is  now  well-known  through  the 
inscriptions  discovered  in  their  country,  and,  though  of  a  very 
peculiar  type,*  presents  on  the  whole  characteristics  decidedly 
Indo-European.    Herodotus  says  that  in  manners  and  customs  the 


'  See  the  foot-note  on  the  passage.  apparent  from  the  labours  of  Sir  C.  Fellows 

^  See,  for  a  summary  of  the  arguments,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Sharpe.     Bilingual  inscrip- 

iThirlwall's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  L  pp.  tions,   in  Greek  and   Lydan,  upon  tombs 

42-45,  and  Clmtun's  Fasti  Hellenid,  vol.  L  rendered  the  work  of  decipherment  com- 

pp.  31-34.  paratiTely  easy.     The  most  important  sped- 

'  See  Miiller^s  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  mens  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  Essay. 

p.  475  (Fr.  2),  ^  yX&rra  r»p  Kofww  •  •  These  inscriptions  are  sufficient  to  show 

irKtiara  'EAAi^yiic^  Mfiara  Hx'i  Kwror  that  in  syntactical  arrangement  and  inflez- 

fic/u7/AcVa.  ional  rules  and  forms  the  Lydan  language 

s  Strab.  ziv.  p.  947 ;  Herod,  vii.  93.  is  Indo-Emiopean,  coinciding,  as  it  often  does, 

^  Horn.  U.  ii.  867.  almost  word  for  word  with  the  Greek :  e,  g., 

*  This  at  least  is  the  explanation  which  Ewuinu         itatu         mCnfi         prinafuta 

Strabo  (1.  s.  c.)  gives  of  the  Homeric  epithet.  rovro    (rh)  fufrjfia      [5]         ipydaturro 

Lassen  admits  its  truth  (Ueber  die  Sprachen  Pol9nida        Mollewesfiu      86      Lapani 

Kleinasiens,  p.  381),  while  maintaining  the  *Awo\XMyl9fis    MoWitrtos     Koi  Aaaripas 

Semitic  character  of  the  Carians.  Polenidau       PorewemCtSu     prin«zey6we 

'  Herod,  i.  171.     Strab.  ziv.  p.  943.  'AvoXAvWdov    nvpi/idrun          oUcuoi 

'  Xanthi  Fragm.  ap.  Miiller  (Fr.  8),  r^iw  urppe              lada                6ptt£we          88 

[tAp   Mvawy']  SicUciCTor  fju^0\i9t6w  vwt  M    {rais)  yvptu^tp    (rcut)  iavr&w   ical 

cTvoi  icol  fu^o^p6yto¥.  tedSemS. 

^  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn  has  recently  (rols)  4yy6pott- 

published  an  aooount  of  these  inscriptions  The  roots,  however,  are  for  the  most  part 

(Ueber  die  Lykiachen  Luchriften,  and  Die  curiously  unlike  those  in  any  other  Indo- 

Alten  Sprachen  Kleinasiens,  von  Professor  European   language:     the    most    certainly 

Christian  Lassen,  published  in  the  Zeitschrift  known,  tedieme  (child\  prmafu  (work), 

y.  Morgenknd),  in  which  he  has  proved  itatu    (memorial),  8i  (and),  urppe  (for), 

more  scientifically  than  former  writers  the  &c.,  have  no  near  correspondents  dther  in 

Indo-European  character  of  the  language,  the  Arian  or  the  European  tcMigues.     Lada 

This,  however,  bad  long  been  sufficiently  (wift)  may  perhaps  oompare  with  **  lady  '* 
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Lycians  resembled  the  Carians  and  the  people  of  Crete,  and  thdr 
art  has  undoubtedly  a  Grecian  character ;  but  these  are  points  upon 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  any  great  stress,  since  their  etlmio 
affinity  is  sufficiently  decided  by  their  language. 

(vii.)  The  Matieni  are  added  to  this  group  conjecturally,  on 
account  of  their  position  and  name ;  *  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  are  merely  grounds  afifording  a  very  slight  presumptioiL 
The  term  itself  may  not  be  a  real  ethnic  title ;  it  is  perhaps  only  a 
Semitic  word  signifying  *'  mountaineers,"  ^  and  may  not  have  been 
really  borne  by  the  people.  It  certainly  disappears  altogether 
from  this  locality  shortly  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  while  even 
in  Mount  Zagros  it  vanishes  after  a  while  before  that  of  the  Gor- 
diaei  or  Kurds,'  so  that  its  claim  to  bo  considered  the  real  name  of  a 
race  is  at  least  questionable. 

13.  The  eastern  or  Arian  migration,  whereby  an  Indo-European 
race  became  settled  upon  the  Indus,  is  involved  in  complete  ob- 
scurity. We  have  indeed  nothing  but  the  evidence  of  comparative 
philology  on  which  distinctly  to  ground  the  belief,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Pelasgian,  Lydo-Phrygian,  Lycian, 
Thracian,  Sarmatian,  Teutonic,  and  AilBJi  races  dwelt  together,  the 
common  possessors  of  a  single  language.  The  evidence  thus  fur- 
nished is,  however,  conclusive,  and  compels  us  to  derive  the  various 
and  scattered  nations  above  enumerated  from  a  single  ethnic  stock, 
and  to  assign  them  at  some  time  or  other  a  single  locality.  In  the 
silence  of  authentic  history,  Armenia  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
probable  centre  from  which  they  spread ;  and  the  Arian  race  may 
be  supposed  to  have  wandered  eastward  about  the  same  time  that 
the  two  other  kindred  streams  began  to  flow,  the  one  northward 
across  the  Caucasus,  the  other  westward  over  Asia  Minor  and  into 
Europe.  The  early  history  of  the  Arians  is  for  many  ages  an  absor 
lute  blank,  but  at  a  period  certainly  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century 
before  our  era  they  were  settled  in  the  tract  watered  by  the  Upper 
Indus,  and  becoming  straitened  for  room  began  to  send  out  colonies 
eastward  and  westward.  On  the  one  side  their  movements  may  be 
traced  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  where  they  are  seen  advancing 
step  by  step  along  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  engaged  in  constant 
wars  with  the  primitive  Turanian  inhabitants,  whom  they  gradually 
drove  before  them  into  the  various  mountain  ranges,  where  their 
descendants  still  exist,  speaking  Turanian  dialects.*  On  the  other, 
their  progress  is  as  distinctly  marked  in  the  most  ancient  portions  of 


(although  Lanen  questions  this,  p.  848),  (zi.  p.  748) :  his  chief  mhabitantfl  of  Mount 

and  the  pitmouns  have  some  analogy  to  the  Zagros  are  the  Gordiiei  (».  p.  769,  772, 

Zend.  zri.  p.  1046,  1060,  kc).     In  Pliny  the 

*  Their  position  as  a  connectinff  link  be-  Mattiani  are  found  only  east  of  the  Caspian 

tween    Armenia    and    Phrygia,    has    been  (yi.  16).     In  Ptolemy  they  disappear  alto- 

already  notioed    (supra,    p.   546).      Their  gether. 

name  seems  to  connect  them  with  the  Medes        >  See  Miiller^s  Essay  on  the  Bengali  Lsb- 

(Mada),    Comp.  Sanro-mato.  guage  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Asso- 

>  See  note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  189.  dation  for  1848,  p.   329  ;    and  Bunsen's 

'  Strabo  calls  a  certain  part  of  Media  by  Philoaoph.  of  Unir.  Hist.  vol.  L  pp.  340- 

the  name  of  Media  Mattiana  (i.  p.  108,  zi.  364. 
742),  but  he  barely  mentions  the  Mattiani 
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the  Zendavesta,  the  sacred  book  of  the  western  or  Medo-Persio 
Arians.  Leaving  their  Vedic  brethren  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
broad  plains  of  Hindoostan,  and  to  become  the  ancestors  of  the 
modem  Hindoos,  the  Zendic  or  Medo-Persic  Arians  crossed  the 
high  chain  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  and  occupied  the  region  watered 
by  the  upper  streams  of  the  Oxus.*  Here  too  the  Arians  would 
come  into  contact  with  Scythic  or  Turanian  races,  whom  they  either 
dispossessed  or  made  subject.  Sogdiana,  Bactria,  Aria  (or  Herat), 
Hyrcania,  Aiuchosia,  Bhagiana,  Media  Atropatene  (Azerbijan),* 
were  successively  occupied  by  them,  and  they  thus  extended  them- 
selves in  a  continuous  line  from  Affghanistan  to  beyond  the  Caspian. 
At  this  point  there  was,  perhaps,  a  long  pause  in  their  advance, 
after  which  the  emigration  burst  forth  again  with  fresh  strength, 
projecting  a  strong  Indo-European  element  into  Armenia,  and  at 
the  same  time  turning  southward  along  the  chain  of  Zagros,  occu- 
pying Media  Magna,  and  thence  descending  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  Persia  Proper  and  Carmania  formed  perhaps 
the  limits  of  its  progress.  Everywhere  through  these  countries  the 
Tatar  or  Turanian  races  yielded  readily  to  the  invading  flood,  re- 
tiring into  the  desert  or  the  mountain-tops,  or  else  submitting  to 
become  the  dependents  of  the  conquerors.  ^ 

14.  The  nations  which  may  be  distinctly  referred  to  this  immi- 
gration are  the  following: — The  Persians,  the  Medes,  the  Car- 
manians,  the  Baotrians,  the  Sogdians,  the  Arians  of  Herat,  the 
H3rrcanians,  the  Sagartians,  the  Chorasmians,  and  the  Sarangians. 
The  similarity  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  more  important  of 
these  nations  has  been  noticed  by  Strabo/  who  includes  most  of 
them  within  the  limits  of  his  '*  Ariana."  Modem  research  confirms 
his  statements,  showing  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
in  question,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  races,  still 
speak  Arian  dialects.'  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
special  grounds  upon  which  these  various  tribes  are  severally 
assigned  to  this  family. 

(i.)  The  Persian  language,  which  we  possess  in  five  of  its 
stages,'  furnishes  the  model  by  which  we  judge  of  Arian  speech, 
and  distinctly  shows  the  ethnic  character  of  the  people  who  spoke 
it,  proving  their  connexion  on  the  one  hand  with  the  non-Turanian 
inhabitants  of  India,  on  the  other  with  the  principal  races  of 


*  This  tnct  k  prolxibly  the  Aryanim  speech,  corrupted  however  in  places  by  an 
Vadjo  of  the  Vendidad.  (See  Hupfidd's  admixtare  of  later  forms.  2.  The  Aclueme> 
Exercitat.  Herod.  Spec.  Diss.  IL  p.  16.)  nian  Persian,  or  language  of  the  Cuneiibrm 

*  The  Varefki  of  the  Vendidad  is,  per-  Inscriptions  from  the  time  of  Csrrus  to  that 
haps,  this  rmon.  (Vide  supr^,  Essaj  iii.  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  3.  The  several  vari- 
p.  527,  note  l.)  eties  of  Pehlevi  (▲.D.  226-651),  known  to 

'  'EvcjcTcfrcTcu  8^  roHpofia  r^s  *A^iari^t  us  from  rock  inscriptions,  legends  on  coins, 

fi^xpi  fi^povs  ri¥hs  jcol  Tl9pa&¥  icol  M^-  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees.    4.  The 

8«r,  feed  tri  i&w  wpbt  ipicrwr  Boirrpdfr  Faxend  or   Parsi,  preserved  to  us  in  the 

ffol   2o78iar«y*  cUri  ydp   %»s  jcol   6/16^  commentaries  on  the  Zend  texts,  and  recently 

yKvrroi  wapii  iuk^p.    Strab.  xv.  p.  1026.  critically  treated  by  M.  Speigel.     And,  5. 

7  See  Miiller,  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  The  Persian  of  the  present  day,  whkh  k 

War,  pp.  32-34.  a  motley  idiom,  largely  impregnated  with 

'  These  are,  1.    The  Zend,  or  language  Arabic,  but  still  chiefly  Arian  both  in  its 

of  the  Zendavesta,  the  earliest  type  of  the  grammar  and  its  roots. 
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Europe.    As  this  point  is  one  on  whicli  ethnologers  are  completely 
agreed/  it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  any  further  proof  of  it 

(ii.)  That  the  Modes  of  history  were  Arians,  closely  akin  to  the 
Persians,  has  been  already  argued  in  the  Essay  '*  On  the  Chrono- 
logy and  History  of  the  Great  Median  Empire.""  Whether  the 
name  originally  belonged  to  the  Scythic  races  inhabiting  the 
country  immediately  east  of  Armenia  and  Assyria,  and  was  frc«n 
them  adopted  by  their  Arian  conquerors — as  that  of  Pashtii  or 
Pushtu  is  said  to  have  been  by  the  Affghans,*  and  as  that  of  Britons 
has  certainly  been  by  the  Anglo-Saxons — or  whether  it  is  a  true 
Arian  sectional  title  first  brought  into  that  region  by  the  Arian 
races  at  the  time  of  their  conquest,  is  perhaps  uncertain/  But, 
however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Modes  of  authentic  history,  the  conquering  subjects  of  Cyaxares, 
we're  Arians,  of  a  kindred  race  to  the  Persians,  who  had  accompa- 
nied them  from  the  east  during  the  migrations  recorded  in  the  Ven- 
didad.  The  name  Arian  was  recognised  by  all  the  surrounding 
nations  as  proper  to  the  Modes.'  The  similarity  of  their  language 
with  the  Persian  was  noticed  by  Nearchus,  the  naval  commander  of 
Alexander,^  and  by  Strabo ; '  it  is  also  remarkably  evidenced  by  the 
entire  list  of  authentic  Median  names,  which  are  distinctly  referable 
to  Arian  roots,"  and  have  a  close  resemblande  to  the  names  in  coia- 
mon  use  among  the  Persians.  Isolated  Median  words,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  known,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion."  And  the  special 
trust  reposed  by  the  Persians  in  the  Modes,  ^  together  with  the  iden- 
tity between  the  two  races  presumed  by  the  Greeks,"  mark  still 
more  strikingly  the  affinity  which  they  bore  to  one  another. 

(iii.)  llie  Carmanians  are  included  by  Herodotus  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Persifims,"  and  were  said  by  Nearchus,  who  coasted 
along  their  shores,  to  resemble  the  Modes  and  Persians  both  in  cus- 
toms and  language.^    Their  descendants,  the  modem  people  of  Ker* 


*  See  Prichard's  Phys.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  ch.  x.  wKuara  Ifdij  jcol  r^v  duUcjcror  rw  Ko^h 
Buiisen*8  Philoeophv  of  Histoiy,  vol.  L  pp.  fiovirwr  lltpffiKi  re  icol  VLyfiuch.  d^icc. 
110-127  ;   Miiller's  Languages  of  the  Seat        '  See  note  *  on  the  preceding  page,  where 
of  War,  p.  32.  the  passage  is  quoted. 

>  Saprii,  pp.  325-327.  *  See  the  analysis   of  the   Perskn  and 

'  Miiller's  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  Median  names  at  the  close  of  Book  vi. 
p.  32.  •  As  spaca^  ••  dog,"  which  occurs  in  the 

*  In  favour  of  the  view  that  Scythic  same  sense  in  Zend,  and  in  some  modem 
Medes  preceded  the  Arian  Modes  in  these  Persian  dialects:  Jj-dbiM  ( Astyages),  (nom. 
parts  may  be  urged,  1.  Thebelief  of  Berosus  Ajis  Dahako\  which  b  used  symbolically 
in  a  Median  dynasty  at  Babylon  before  for  the  Median  nation  throughout  the  Zend 
B.C.  2234  (Fr.  11).  2.  The  Greek  myths  A  vesta,  and  means  literally  in  Zend  **  the 
of  AndromM/a  and  Medea^  which  connect  biting  snake ;"  being,  moreover,  still  used 
the  Medes  with  the  early  (Scythic)  Phoeni-  for  **  a  dragon "  in  Persian  at  the  presenl 
dans  and  with  the  Colchians.    The  strongest  day. 

argument  against  it  is,  the  absence  of  the  >  See  note  7,  p.  326. 
word  Mede  {Mad)  from  the  Assyrian  inscrip-  '  See  note  \  p.  326. 
tions  till  the  tinte  of  the  black-obelisk  king,        *  Herod,  i.  125.    The  form  of  the  name 

ab.  B.C.  800.     (Vide  supri,  p.  327.)  used  by  Herodotus  is   Germanians  (Pep- 

^  Herod,  vii.  62.     O/  M^8oi  ^jcaXsorro  /Adytot) ;  a  word  which  may  teach  us  can- 

vdAoi  Tphs  wdrrw^  "Apfi,    Compare  Mos.  tk>n  in  baaing  theoiies  of  ethnic  affinity  on  a 

Cbor.  i.  28.  mere  name. 

*  Ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  1053.      N4apxoi  ri        <  See  above,  note  •• 
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man,  spoke  a  distinct  dialect  allied  to  Persian  up  to  a  recent  period 
of  history.* 

(iv.)  The  Bactrians  are  included  by  Strabo  in  his  *  Ariana,'  and 
are  said  by  him  to  have  '*  differed  but  little  in  language  from  the 
Persians."  •  Herodotus  remarks  their  similarity  in  equipment  to  the 
Medes.^  That  they  belonged  to  the  most  ancient  Arian  stock  is 
evident  from  the  Vendidad,  where  Bakhdhi,  which  is  undoubtedly 
Bactria,  is  the  third  country  occupied  by  the  Arians  after  they  quit 
their  primitive  settlements.  It  may  further  be  noticed  that  the  few 
Bactrian  names  which  have  come  down  to  us  on  good  authority  are 
either  Persian  or  else  modelled  upon  the  Persian  type* 

(t.)  The  reasons  adduced  for  regarding  the  Bactrians  as  Arians 
apply  for  the  most  part  to  the  Sogdians.  Qughdha,  or  Sogdiana, 
appears  in  the  Vendidad  as  the  first  place  to  which  Ormazd  brought 
his  worshippers  from  the  primitive  Airyanem  vaejo,  Strabo  includes 
it  with  Bactria  in  his  Ariana,  and  makes  the  same  remark  concern- 
ing the  language  of  the  two  people.  Sogdian  names  are  wanting  ; 
but  the  intimate  connexion  of  Sogdiana  with  Bactria*  would  alone 
render  it  tolerably  certain  that  the  two  countries  were  peopled  by 
cognate  races. 

(vi.)  llie  Arians  of  Herodotus  seem  to  parade  their  ethnic  cha- 
racter in  their  name ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  apparent 
identity  is  a  mere  coincidence.  Herodotus  himself  distinguishes 
between  ihe''Aptot  and  the^Apccoi ;'  and  a  still  wider  difference  is 
observable  in  the  corresponding  terms  as  they  come  before  us  in 
the  Zendaresta  and  the  cuneiform  monuments.  In  the  Vendidad 
the  original  Ariana  is  Airya  (Airyanem  vaejo)^  the  later  Aria  is 
Haroyu,  Similarly  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius,  Arian  in  its  wider 
sense  is  Ari^a*  Aria  (the  province)  Hariva*  The  initial  aspirate, 
which  was  lest  by  the  Greeks/  but  which  still  maintains  its  place 
in  the  modem  Herat  and  in  the  Heri  rud  or  "  Anus  amnis,"  suffi- 
ciently distinguishes  the  two  words,  which  differ  moreover  in  the 
final  element—Aria  (the  province)  having  a  terminal  u  or  v,  which 


*  Von  Hanmer  (Firhang  Jehangiri,  pre-  308)  is  probably  a  fictitious  name. 

(ace),  quoted  by  Priclard  (Phys.  Hist.  vol.  '  Sogdiana  follows  immediately  upon  Bao 

iv.  p.  lt>).     [At  preseit  there  is  no  distinct  tria  in  the  three  lists  of  the  satrapies  (Beh. 

dialect  known  as  Kermani. — H.  C.  R.]  Ins.  ool.  i.  par.  6  ;    Persep.  Ins.  par.  2 : 

<  ii^ee  note  *  on  the  \sat  page.    ApoUodorus  Nakhsh-i-Rostam  Ins.  par.  3).     The  Bac- 

of  Artemita  had  incladel  Bactria  in  Ariana  trians  and  Sogdians  are  closely  united  by 

before  Strabo.     (Strab.  i.  p.  752).  Strabo  in  many  places  (ii  p.  107,  169  ;  xi. 

7  Book  vii.  ch.  64.  752-3,  &c).    Compare  Arrian  (Exp.  Alex. 

8  As  the  Roxana  and  Ocyartea  of  Arrian,  iii.  8  ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  12,  &c). 

which  are  Persian  (oomp.  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  '  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  Arians  of 

vii.  4,  with  Ctes.  Pers.  £«>.  §  12),  and  his  Herat  in  Book  iii.  ch.  93.     In  Book  vii., 

SpitameneB,whichisonaPe«iantype.   Com-  however,  the  diiference  is  overlooked,  and 

pare  the  Median  names  Spkhobates  (Diod.  both  they  and  the  true  Arians  are  called 

Sic),  Spitamas,  Spitaoes,  Sprades,  (Ctesias),  "Apioi.     (Comp.  chs.  62  and  66). 

the  initial  element  in  all  thest  names  being  '  Nakhsh-i-Kustam  Ins.  par.  2,  ad  fin. ; 

the  Zend  Sventa  or  Spenta,  *  Sacred,"  and  Behist.  Ins.  (Scythic  version),  ool.  i.  par  5. 

the  lapse  of  the  nasal  before  the  kntal  being  a  'Behist.  Ins.   ool.   i.   par.   6;    Persep. 

peculiarity  of  Persian  artkulatiDn ;  and  for  Ins.   (I.  Lassen)   par.   2.     The  Nakhsh-i- 

the  termination  menes  compare  \cluemeneB,  Rustam  inscriptk>n  is  imperfect. 

Hieramenes  (Thucyd.),  Phradastienes  (Ar-  *  By  Hellanicus  (Fr.  168),  Strabo  and 

jian),  &c     Tenagon  in  JEacbfm  (Pen.  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  by  Herodotus* 
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has  no  correspondent  in  the  other  word.  The  eastern  Arians  therefore 
CApctot)  are  not  to  be  assigned  to  the  Medo-Persic  or  Iranic  family 
on  account  of  their  name.  They  are,  however,  entitled  to  a  place,  in 
it  from  the  occurrence  of  their  country  in  the  Zendavesta  among  the 
primitive  Arian  settlements,  as  well  as  from  their  being  constantly 
connected  with  races  whose  Arian  character  has  been  already 
proved.*  Herodotus  also,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  mentions  that  in 
their  arms  and  equipments  thev  resembled  the  Medes  and  Bactrians.* 

(vii.)  The  country  of  the  Hyrcanians  (called  Vehrk&na)  appears 
in  the  2iendavesta  among  those  occupied  by  the  Arians.  Their 
equipment  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  exactly  resembled  that  of  the 
Persians.'  A  name  too  mentioned  in  Ctesias  as  that  of  a  Hyrcanian 
is  Arian.'  These  seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  assigning  them 
to  the  Medo-Persic  family.* 

(viii.)  That  the  Sagartians  were  Persians  in  language/*  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  dress  and  equipment,^  is  witnessed  by  Herodotus. 
Their  Arian  character  is  apparent  in  the  inscriptions,  where  Chit- 
ratakhma,*  a  Sagartian,  throws  Sagartia  into  revolt  by  proclaiming 
himself  a  descendant  of  Cyaxares.'  Darius  seems  to  include  their 
country  in  Media,^  while  Herodotus  informs  us  that  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  they  "  were  drawn  up  with  the  Persians." ' 

(ix.)  The  Arian  character  of  the  Chorasmians  is  apparent  from 
the  mention  of  their  country  (Khairizao)  in  the  Zendavesta*  in 
close  connexion  with  Aria  (Herat),  Margiana  (Merv),  and  Sogdiana 
{Sughd).  The  word  itself  is  probably  of  Arian  etymology,'  and  the 
Chorasmians  are  almost  always  found  conjoined  with  races  of  the. 
Arian  stock.*  A  Chorasmian  name  too,  preserved  by  a  Greek 
writer,  is  plainly  Arian.* 


*  In  the  Inscriptions  they  usually  aooom-  *  After  relating  the  lerolt  of  Sagartia 
pany  the  Boctrians.  In  Herodotus  they  are  under  Chiti-atakhma,  and  its  reduction,  Da* 
placed  with  the  Sogdians  and  the  Choras-  rius  concludes  by  saying  **  this  is  what  was 
mians  (iii.  93,  sub  fin.).  done  by  me  m  Media  *'  (ibid.  par.  15). 

*  Herod,  vii.  66.  ""A^ioi  8i  r6^otiri  jjlIp  •  Henxl.  vii.  85.  IrrrrrcExoro  [pi  2a- 
i<rK(ueurfi4woi  ^<ror  Mi}8iicot(ri,  tA  8i  6X\a  ydorioi]  is  rohs  Tl4pTea, 

Kardrtp  Bducrpioi*  ^  In  the  fourth  Fa-gard.    See  BumouTs 

7  Herod,    vii.    62.     'TpiccUioi  Kardwfp  Commentaire  sur  le  Ya9na,  p.  108. 

ndoirai  iffftrdxofro,  7  Bumouf  derived  it  from  khairiy  **  nou- 

^  Artasyras,  Persic.  Exc.  §  9.     Compare,  rishment^*'  and  xenu,  "  land,"  or  **  earth," 

for  the  initial  element,  the  names  Arta-  giving  it  the  sense  of**  firuitful  land."   SirH. 

xerxes,  Arta-banus,  &c,  and  for  the  final  one,  Rawlinson  su^^estsa  connexion  with  the  San* 

the  i^anscrit  swya,  **  light,"  or  **  the  sun."  8crit«toan/a,  **  hea'TO."  (Vocabulary,  p.  91.) 

*  It  may  be  added  that  the  name  Hyrca-  '  Herodotus  j«ins  them  in  the  same 
nians  signifies  "  the  wolves"  in  Zend,  and  is  satrapy  with  tb  Sogdians  and  Arians  of 
exactly  represented  by  the  modem  Persian  Herat  (iii.  93).  In  the  army  of  Xerxes  he 
OurgaH.'--[H,  C.  R.]  unites  them  wita  the  Sogdians  and  Ganda- 

^^  Herod,  vii.  85.     Xceydprtoi .  .  .  fBvof  rians,  noticing  that  they   wore  the 


n^paiKdy  rp  ^»f .  arms  with  the  Bactrians  (vii.  66).     In  the 

*  Ibid.  ItaydpTioi .  .  .  ffKtv^y  firra^b  cuneiform  insariptions  they  are  conjoined 
tixovat  wtwonifAtniw  rris  re  tltpffuciis  Koi  with  the  Arans  and  the  Bactrians  (Beh. 
rris  ncucrviKris,  Ins.  col.  i.  jnr.  6),  with  the  Sogdians  and 

'  For  the  Arian  character  of  this  name,  see  Sattagydianf  (Persep.  Inscr.),  and  with  the 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson 's  Vocabulary  of  the  Ancient  Sogdians  aid  Sarangians  (Nakhsh-i-Rustam 

Persian  Language,  pp.  143-5;  and  compare  Inscr.). 
the  note  on  Tritantcechmes  (suprit,  L  192.)  *  Phansmanes  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iv. 

*  Behist  Ins.  ooL  ii.  par.  14.  15).     Conpaie   the   Pharismanea   of  tht 
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(x.)  The  Sarangians  of  Herodotns,  whose  aims  resembled  those 
of  the  Modes/  and  who  are  generally  conjoined  with  Arian  tribes," 
seem  to  be  correctly  identified  with  the  Drangians  of  later  writers,' 
whose  close  affinity  to  the  Persians  is  witnessed  by  Strabo.*  Their 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  Vendidad,  but  their  country,  called 
after  its  chief  river,  the  Etymandrus  ^  (modem  Hdmend),  is  dis- 
tinctly noticed  among  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Arians.* 

(xi.)  The  Gandarians,  whose  country  {Svuffiu  Gandhara)  lay  upon 
the  Upper  Indus,'  have  not  been  included  among  the  Arians  of  this 
migration,  since  they  appear  to  have  been  (as  HecatsBus  was  aware  *) 
an  Indian  rather  than  an  Iranian  race.*  They  probably  remained 
in  the  primitive  settlements  of  the  Arian  people,  while  the  Medo- 
Persic  tribes  moved  westward,  sending  with  them  only  some  few 
colonists,  who  carried  the  name  into  Sogdiana  and  Khorassan.'* 
With  the  Gandarians  may  perhaps  be  classed  the  Sattagydians  and 
the  Dadicsd,  who  were  included  with  them  in  the  same  satrapy,'  and 
who  occur  generally  in  this  connexion.'  These  nations  form  a 
subdivision  of  the  Arian  group. 

15.  The  subjoined  table  will  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  connexion 
which  it  has  been  here  the  object  of  this  Essay  to  trace  among  the 
various  races. 


ffixne  author  (ib.  vi.  27),  who  is  a  Pexjnan ; 
and  see  the  analysis  of  Arian  names  appended 
to  Book  vi. 

»  Herod,  vil.  67. 

>  With  the  Sagartians  (Herod,  iii.  93); 
with  the  Arians  of  Herat  (Beh.  Ins.  and 
Persep.  Ins.);  with  the  Chorasmians  and 
Arachotians  (Nakhsh-i-Kustam  Ins.). 

«  Strab.  XV.  pp.  1023-1026 ;  Arrian,Exp. 
Alex.  iii.  21,  28;  yiL  10,  &c;  PtoL  TiL 
19  ;   Steph.  Bjz.,  &c 

«  Strab.  XV.  p.  1027.  Ol  Apdyyai 
w9pffl(oyrcs  r&Wa  Kurk  r6y  fiiop 
oXvov  <rwa9l(ovffi, 

^  The  reasons  for  regarding  the  Saran- 
gians as  the  inhabitants  of  the  ooantry  called 
in  the  Zendavesta  Haetumat  are  given  by 
lUtter.  (Erdkunde,  West-Asien,  iL  pp. 
64-66.) 

*  As  the  primitive  historical  traditions  of 
Persia  refer  to  this  province,  so  does  the 
name  of  the  Drangians  etymologically  sig- 
nify **  the  ancient. "  It  was  probably  indeMi 
hero  that  the  Perso- Arians  first  exercised 
sovereignty.— [H.  C.  R.] 

7  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Yocabolary,  sab 


voc.  Gadara  (pp.  125-8).  The  Gandarians 
of  the  Indus  seem  to  have  first  emigrated  to 
Candahar  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 

8  Of.  Hecat.  Fr.  178.  rdySopm,  'M&p 
%$vos ;  and  for  his  knowledge  of  their  location 
upon  the  Upper  Indus,  comparo  his  Ksunrc^ 
wpoSi  it6\is  raySopiic^  (Fr.  179)  with 
Herod,  iv.  44. 

'  The  Gandarians  appear  as  Indians  in 
Sanscrit  history  (Wilson's  Arian  Antiq.  p. 
131,  et  seqq. ;  Lassen's  Indisch.  Alterthums- 
kunde,  p.  422,  &c),  and  are  oonunonly 
joined  with  the  Indians  in  the  Inscriptions. 
(Persep.  Ins.  and  Nakhsh-i-Rust.  Ins.) 

^  Gandarians  (Candari)  are  found  on  the 
northern  ftx>ntier  of  Sogdiana  in  Pliny  (H.  N. 
vi.  16),  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  12).  Compare 
Mela  (i.  2).  Isidore  of  Charax  has  a  town 
Oadcar  in  Khorasaan  (p.  1), 

>  Herod,  iii.  91. 

'  The  Gandarians  and  the  Dadice  were 
united  under  one  commander  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  66).  Gandaria  occurs 
in  juxtaposition  with  Sattagydia  in  the  Be* 
histun  and  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  inscriptions. 
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/TUBAXXAV 


HunltlBorCaBhite 


.ScythicorTAtar 


Ut    Sbxitio 


At«7TO>Babjlonl«ii 


\  Hebnao-FhoenlcUn 


'Lydo-Fhrygian 


^  IXOO-ElTSOPSAK 


I^dan 


I  Southern  or  Htm  jarlUc  Anbs. 
Guuumites  (early). 
ChaldgwiM  (eu-ly^. 
SoslantanB  (Mrly). 
EthlopiaiuofABia. 

'CaDpadodans  (early). 

Cilldana  (early). 

Anneniana  (early). 

Sapiriana. 

Colchiaiia. 

Moachi. 

Tlberpnl. 

Alarodil(?). 

Macronea  (f), 

MoayiKBd  (f). 

Marea(?). 

BndiL 

MagL 

Sacas. 

Parthiana. 

I  Ajayrlana. 
/  Bali^loniaiu. 
(Syriana. 

Canaanltea  (later). 

Hebrewa. 

Phoeniciana. 

Qyprlana. 

cilldana  (later). 

SolymL 

Plaldae. 


A  r^KUn  I  JoktariUn  Arabs. 

^^^ UahmaeliteAaba. 


Phryglana. 

Lydiana. 

Myaiana. 

Ciarlana. 

PelaagL 

Greeka. 

Clydana. 
((^inniana. 

/Thyniana. 
iBltbyniana. 


Thndan  .«    •• /  BfarUndyniana. 

I  Fa{>hlagDDiana. 
(Cbalybea  (?> 

Perriana. 

Medea. 

Bactriana. 


Western  Allan  or  Medo-Perate\ 


Eaatem  Ariaa  or  Indie . 


ArUna  of  HeraL 
Hyrcanlana. 
Choraamlana. 
Sarangiana. 
SagarUana. 
Carmanlana. 
Anneniana  (later). 
Cappadodana  (Utter). 


(Indiana. 
JGandariana. 
••    )Sattagydlan8  (0. 
(Dadlc«(?). 
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(L)  At  Limjrra. 
fiw6eya  firafazeja  m6te 

prlnafiita  SedSreya  Pfi  .    .   . 

^t+8TFA1>EME  +PrrEtT/\Et+BEJt 

D6a  tedfieme  urppe  6tle  6aw6       nO 

Ar^E  •  t+B  EStTEAtEME  P^? A' 

lade  fiawe      sfi  tedSeme  P  •   .   . 

A'Mt    TOMhHMATQAEED 

I6y8  TO  fU^/M  TO^f  |»w 

0IH2AT0ZMAPI0ZPAPME 

oniffwro  StSo^iof  Ilcip/ic- 

A'TOSYIO^EAYTRIKAITHirVr 

rrof  v/of  lovry  km      ttji        yw 

AlKIKAIYIQirVBIAAHl 

auci         Km.         v/y  nv/3iaX]7. 
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NOTE   (A). 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  TITLES  OF  JUPITER. 


Herodotus,  in  ch.  44  (p.  33),  invokes  Jupiter  tinder  three  names, 
illustrative  of  the  subdivision  of  the  Deity,  mentioned  in  notes  on 
ch.  131,  B.  i.  App.  and  on  eh.  4,  B.  ii.  App.  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor. 
b.  iii.)  mentions  three  Jupiters :  one  the  son  of  .^ther,  and  the 
father  of  Proserpine  and  Bacchus  ;  another  the  son  of  Heaven,  and 
&tber  of  Minerva ;  and  the  third  bom  to  Saturn  in  Crete,  where  his 
tomb  was  shown.  Many  characters  and  epithets  were  also  given  to 
him  by  the  Homans,  as  by  the  Greeks.  (Up.  Aristot.  de  Mundo,  7.) 
He  often  took  the  place  and  oflSce  of  other  Gods,  as  of  Neptune, 
^olus,  the  Sun,  and  many  more ;  he  contained  all  others  within 
himself  (see  note  on  ch.  4,  B.  ii.  App.) ;  he  was  supreme,  ordering 
all  human  events,  and  directing  them  at  his  own  pleasure,  ^schy- 
lus,  however,  makes  him  subservient  to  Fate,  and  this  accords  with 
the  reply  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  Croesus,  that  **  it  is  impossible 
even  for  a  God  to  evade  destiny"  (Herod,  i,  ch.  91)  ;  and  though 
Homer  shows  that  Jupiter  willed  and  promised,  still  man's  destiny 
was  settled  at  his  birth,  at  which  therefore  the  Fates  attended. 
But  the  promises  of  Jupiter  were  equally  fixed  and  unalterable  as 
fate,  and  thus  Sarpedon's  death  once  pronounced  to  Thetis  could 
not  be  revoked.  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  10.)  Of  the  philosophers,  the 
Stoics  particularly  held  to  destiny ;  while  the  views  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics on  this  subject  were  less  stringent.  (Of  the  Stoics  and  Fate, 
see  Cicero  de  Div.  ii.  8 ;  and  of  irpdyoia.  Providence,  the  Anima 
Mundi,  see  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  22  and  29.)  To  illustrate  the  variety  of 
epithets  applied  to  Jupiter  by  the  Greeks,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
following  remarks,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Rev.  A.  Cumby,  who,  by  a  long  research  in  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  has  collected  a  mass  of  valuable  information  on  their 
manners,  customs,  and  literature,  particularly  of  the  Greeks,  which 
we  may  hope  will  some  day  be  given  to  the  public : — 

'*  As  the  giver  of  success  and  failure  he  is  called  Zc^f  iiri96nis,  Pausan.  Tiii 
9.  2 ;  Z.  x<V<'^^  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  1048  C. ;  Z.  t4\(ios,  JEach,  Ag.  973,  Eum. 
28,  Pausan.  viii.  48,  6,  Athen.  16  B.;  Z.  frr^o-iof,  Demosth.  zxi  p.  531,  Antiph. 
i.  p.  113;  Isseus,  viii.  p;  70,  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  icniirlov  At6s,  Add  Ztbs  trwriip, 
which  is  frequent  in  Attic  writers,  and  in  Pausanias,  jEach,  SuppL  27,  Eur.  Her. 
F.  48. 

"  Jupiter  presides  more  especially  over  celestial  phenomena,  lightning,  clouds, 
and  rain:  hence  Zths  i4rios,  Pausan.  ii.  19,  8,  ix.  39,  4;  Bfifipios,  Plut.  Op.  Hor. 
158  £.,  Pausan.  i.  32,  2.    Also  Z.  oCpios,  Mack.  Suppl.  594,  Cic  in  Yerr.  Iv.  p« 
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465  Elzev.;  Z.  thdytfios,  Pausan.  ilL  13,  8.  He  also  presides  over  the  seasons: 
hence  Zths  UfAaiosj  Ap.  Rhod.  it  522,  and  Sch. ;  Z.  fi6pio5f  Soph.  CEd.  C.  705 ; 
Z.  iwtKdfnrtos,  Plut  Op.  Mor.  1048  C. 

'*  The  principal  attendants  upon  Jupiter  were  Themis,  with  her  two  daaghtera, 
Almi  and  Ebyofila:  hence  he  presides  over  iyoptd,  and  hence  Zths  kyoptuos, 
Herod,  v.  46,  JSach.  Bum.  973,  Eur.  Heracl.  40,  Aristoph.  Eq.  410,  500,  Plut. 
Op.  Mor.  789,  D.  792,  F.  Pauaan.  iii.  11,  9,  v.  15,  4,  ix.  25,  4  (cf.  Zths  irwofi- 
ipcuos,  II.  e.  250>;  Zehs  fiovXtuos,  Antiph.  vi.  146,  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  801  E.  (cf.  802 
B.,  Pausan.  i.  3,  5). 

"We  find  Zths  woKiths,  Plut.  Vit.  Demetr.  909,  Op.  Mor.  789  D.,  792  F., 
Pausan.  i.  24,  4,  in  which  office  his  temple  would  be  in  the  Acropolis;  so  Zths 
Sirm-osy  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  1065  K,  Paiisan.  iii.  7,  6,  and  yiil  14,  7,  ix.  19,  3; 
l^ijTOf,  Pausan.  ii.  3,  1,  v.  15,  5,  ix.  8,  5.  We  find  Zths  ficuriXths,  Ran.  1278 
and  elsewhere.  Plat.  Ale.  ii.  p.  143,  Pausan.  ix.  34,  4;  for  Zths  ficuriKths  and 
Z.  rr/tfiioy,  see  especially  Xen.  Cyrop.  and  Anab.  We  find  from  Homer  and 
Hesiod  that  Jupiter  especially  protected  kiiuni  and  generals,  and  determined  the 
event  of  battles :  hence  Zths  rpowtuos,  Eur.  EL  671,  Heracl.  867,  936  (cf.  Phoen. 
1250,  1473).  Pausan.  iii.  12,  9;  Zths  ffrpdrioa^  Herod,  v.  119,  Strab.  xiv.  659, 
Plut.  Vit.  Eum.  594. 

"In  a4jurations  and  invocations  Jupiter  is  often  called  by  an  appropriate 
surname:  see  especially  Herod,  i.  44,  Luc.  Tina.  98,  152,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq. 
500,  and  Ran.  756,  Schol.  Eur.  Hec.  345 :  such  are  Zths  ai^otos,  Mach,  Suppl. 
192  (cf.  (Ed.  Col.  1267);  Zths  ytft^up,  Sep.  Theb.  485,  and  KXdpios,  .^sch. 
Suppl.  360,  Pausan.  viii.  53,  9;  Z.  iipaios,  8oph.  Philoct.  1181,  and  Sch.;  Z. 
iwi^tos,  Ap.  Rhod.  ii.  1124,  1132;  Z.  irovrfwriyf,  JEsdh.  Suppl.  139;  iraylopKinnst 
Eur.  El.  1177;  ^^|toj,  Ap.  Rhod.  ii.  1147,  iv.  119,  Pausan.  ii.  21,  2,  iii.  17,9. 
So,  in  the  comedians,  Z.  liifimis  «cod  Karr6imis.,  Aristoph.  Ach.  435,  and  Sch.; 
Z.  SfAOfiaariylas,  Ran.  756. 

"  Zths  iralptios,  see  Sup.  and  Athen.  xiii.  572  D.  E.,  x.  446  D.;  Z.  iff>4ffrioSf 
iEsch.  Ag.  704,  Soph.  Aj.  492,  and  Sch.;  Z.  Udtrios,  Mach.  Suppl.  346,  616, 
Soph.  Philoct.  484,  Eur.  Hec.  345,  Ap.  Rhod.  iL  215,  1131  sqq.,  Pausan.  i.  20, 
7;  also  the  forms  iKtrfiaios,  Od.  v.  213;  it^licTttp,  .^sch.  Suppl.  1;  Iktcuos, 
Mach.  Suppl.  385;  Itcriip,  iEsch.  SuppL  478;  Z.  {moj,  II.  v.  625,  Od.  i.  270; 
|.  284,  389  (cf.  Od.  2,  207,  and  |.  57);  Pind.  01.  viii.  28,  Nem.  v.  61,  xi.  9; 
-*:8ch.Ag.  61,  362,  748,  Suppl.  627,  672,  Eur.  Cyd.  357,  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  4, 
Plat,  de  Legg.  v.  730,  viiL  843,  xii.  953  (cf.  ix.  879,  xii.  965),  Plut.  Vit.  Arat. 
1052.  Op.  Mor.  766  C.  (cf.  158  C),  Pausan.  iii.  11,  11,  Athen.  xv.  696  D. 

**Zths  6/ji6yiftos,  Eur.  Andr.  921,  Aristoph.  Ran.  750,  756,  and  Sch.,  Plat.  Legg. 
ix.  881;  so  Zths  tr^yaifios.  Soph.  Antig.  658  (cf.  irp6s  <rc  6twp  ifuyvittv,  Soph. 
(Ed.  Col.  1333,  and  Ruhnk.  Lex.  Tim.  s.  v.);  so  Z.  warrp^os.  Nub.  1468  (cf. 
Plut.  Op.  Mor.  758  D.,  which  epithet  has  frequently  a  different  signification);  dtol 
irarp^ot,  JEaoh.  Sep.  Theb.  1018,  and  elsewhere;  Z.  irorp^os,  Plat.  Rep.  iii.  391^ 
Euthyd.  302,  de  Lom-  ix.  881 ;  see  Herod,  v.  66  and  61. 

"Zths  ippdrpios,  Demosth.  xliii.  1054,  Athen.  xi.  460  F.;  Z.  d/UitvKoSj  Plat. 
Legg.  viiL  843;  Z.  ytvieKios,  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  298,  Plut.  Vit.  Alex.  M.  682, 
Op.  Mor.  166  D.  1119  E.;  here  the  epithet  signi^es  varp^os,  but  it  denotes 
presiding  over  birth,  Pind.  01.  viii.  20  (cf.  xiiL  148,  cf.  also  iEsch.  Eum.  7,  293, 
Soph.  (Ed.  C.  972) ;  and  protecting  pcu-ents,  Plut.  Op.  Mor.  766  C.  (cf.  -fflsch. 
Choeph.  912). 

"Zths  ZpKios,  Soph.  Philoct.  1324,  Eur.  Hippol.  1025,  Plut.  Vit.  Eum.  594  (cf. 
iEschin.  i.  16,  add  Pausan.  v.  24,  9). 

"  Zths  iplKios,  Plat.  Phsdr.  234,  Minos.  321,  Luc.  Tox.  518  (cf.  Aristoph.  Ach. 
730,  Plat.  Ale.  i.  109,  Euthvphr.  6,  Gorg.  500). 

"To  these  we  may  sAdZths  ZpKtios,  Eur.  Troad.  17,  Plat.  Euthyd.  302,  and 
Sch.  Pausan.  ii.  24,  3,  iv.  17,  4,  v.  14,  7,  viii.  46,  2,  x.  27,  2 ;  Zths  iXtve4pws, 
Pind.  01.  xii.  1,  Herod,  iii.  142,  Eur.  Rhes.  358,  Pint.  Vit.  Aristid.  331,  and 
Pausan.  x.  21,  Sand  6;  Zths  tpios,  Plat.  Legg.  viii.  842  im.,  Demosth.  viL  86, 
I'olyb.  ii.  39 ;  also  in  expiation  of  murder,  Zths  fitiKix^os  was  invoked." 

Zeus  was  put  for  the  heaven  (Hor.  1  Od.  i.  25,  "Manet  sub  Jovo 
frigido  venator  *').  He  was  said  "  to  rain ;  **  and  Clemens  (Strom. 
V.  p.  671)  says,  **  Jove's  tears  signify  rain."    Athen»us,  x.  p.  430a. 
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Patisan.  ii.  19  fsee  vItioc  above,  Ep.  Wet.)  Accircn;c  was  also  applied 
to  the  Nile  (see  note  on  ch.  19,  b.  ii.)  Cp.  Clem.  Strom,  v.  p.  <503. 
His  name  Diespiter  is  the  Indian  Dinspiter,  "  Snn-fatber,"  or 
"  Heavenly  light ; "  and  perhaps  connected  with  Divas-pati,  "  Lord 
of  the  day,"  or  **  of  the  sky,"  as  Jupiter  answers  to  Diu-piter, 
"  Heaven,"  or  **  Air-father."  Zev,  Sev,  and  Jov  are  the  same  word, 
as  Sir  W.  Jones  has  shown  (vol  i.  p.  249),  as  are  zngon  and  jiigmn. 
The  old  Latin  name  was  Jovi  or  Jovis.  Cp.  the  Assyrian  God  lav. 
llie  Samaritans  called  Ihoh  or  Ih6ah  (lengthened  by  us  into  Jeho- 
vah), 'Infie,  according  to  Theodoret  (the  fi  being  a  v)  ;  the  Greeks 
'law.  Clemens  very  properly  says  the  name  is  **  of  four  letters," 
nw  (Ihoh).  It  signified  "is,"  or  **will  be."  "lah"  is  ,T  (Ih). 
ITie  Royal  Scythians  called  Jupiter  PapaBUS  (Herod,  iv.  59).  For 
Jupiter's  patronage  of  kings,  cp.  ^lorped^iwy  fiaaiXiiiay,  (See  note  on 
ch.  4,  B.  ii.  App.  ch.  iii.  §  19.)~[G.  W.] 
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NOTE   (B). 


ON  THE  INVENTION  OF  COINING,  AND  THE  EARLIEST  SPECIMENS 
OF  COINED  MONEY. 


The  question  of  the  first  invention  of  coined  money  is  one  of  those 
which  it  is  impossible  to  solve,  and  on  which  we  can  only  hope  at 
best  to  arrive  at  a  probable  opinion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  precious  metals  have  been  selected  in  various  places  quite  in- 
depend^tly,  to  servo  as  the  common  medium  of  exchange,  for 
which  they  are  better  suited  than  any  other  commodity.  But 
whether  the  practice  of  stamping  certain  masses  of  them  with  a 
government  mark,  as  a  guarantee  of  their  being  of  the  professed 
weight  and  purity,  arose  in  one  place  only,  and  then  spread  from  a 
single  centre  gradually  over  the  known  world ;  or  whether  the  idea 
occurred  separately  to  several  nations,  will  perhaps  never  be  deter- 
mined. The  latter  of  these  two  hypotheses  is  at  least  as  likely  to 
be  the  true  one  as  the  former ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  evident  that 
we  can  entertain  but  slight  hopes  of  ever  settling  the  question  of 
priority  of  discovery.  With  respect  however  to  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  concerning  the  Lydians,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  on 
so  wide  a  field.  His  assertion  is  limited  to  the  nations  of  which 
himself  and  his  countrymen  had  knowledge.  By  this  we  are  not  to 
understand,  as  has  been  argued  (Edinburgh  Review,  No.  211,  p. 
170),  the  states  of  Asia  Minor  only,  with  which  he  was  fix>m  his 
birth  and  breeding  most  familiar,  but  the  various  countries  and 
kingdoms  through  which  he  had  travelled,  or  of  which  he  had 
gained  authentic  information,  extending  from  India  on  the  east  to 
»Sicily  and  Italy  on  the  west,  and  including  Persia,  Media,  Babylon, 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Phrygia,  as  well  as  the  numerous  Greek  states 
scattered  over  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
tributary  seas,  from  Olbia  to  Naucratis,  and  from  Trapezus  to  Mas- 
silia.  ITie  expression  used  is  the  one  constantly  occurring  through- 
out the  whole  work  for  knowledge  of  the  most  general  kind,  and 
which  is  applied  to  nations  a£  little  known  as  the  Scythians  (iv.  40), 
the  Neuri,  who  dwell  above  them  (iv.  17),  and  the  Atarantes  of  the 
African  desert  (iv.  184).  Herodotus  then,  it  appears,  was  convinced 
that  the  practice  of  coining  money  originated,  not  with  the  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  Phrygians,  or  Greeks,  l3ut  with 
the  Lydians,  who  were  the  first  (he  says)  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver, 
and  from  whom  he  probably  regards  other  nations  as  having  adopted 
the  practice.   It  is  the  truth  of  &is  assertion  which  requires  considoiar 
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tion,  tho  question  being  one  of  much  interest  in  itself,  and  important 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  general  character  of  Lydian  civilisation. 

Now  it  is  certainly  most  remarkable,  that  among  the  numerous 
remains  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquity  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  not  a  single  coin  has  been  yet  found.  In  Egypt  it  is  said  to 
be  ascertained  from  hieroglyphical  discovery,  that  iJiere  was  at  no 
time  a  native  coinage ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Persians  first  (Herod, 
iv.  166),  and  the  Greeks  afterwards,  had  to  introduce  their  own 
monetary  systems  there,  at  tho  time  of  their  respective  conquests. 
Had  Assyria  or  Babylonia  possessed  a  coinage,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible that  the  researches  recently  pursued  with  so  much  success 
throughout  Mesopotamia,  should  have  failed  to  bring  to  light  a 
specimen.  Clay  tablets,  commemorating  grants  of  money  specified 
by  weighty  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers,  but  not  a  coin 
or  the  trace  of  a  coin  has  been  discovered.  As  far  therefore  as 
negative  evidence  can  decide  a  question  of  this  kind,  it  would  seem 
that  the  invention  of  coining  was  certainly  not  made  by  the  nations 
whose  position  in  the  van  of  Oriental  civilisation  would  have  led  us 
to  expect  it  from  them.  It  is  confirmatory  of  this  view  to  find  that 
the  Jews  appear  to  have  had  no  coined  money  of  their  own  till  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  Eling  Antiochus  gave  leave  to  Simon 
to  **  coin  money  for  his  country  with  his  own  stamp  "  (1  Maccab. 
XV.  6),  and  that  their  first  knowledge  of  the  invention  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Persians.  (See  Gesenius'  Lex.  Heb.  ad 
voc.  l^^l^K),  Previous  to  the  captivity  it  would  appear  that  tho 
commercial  dealings  of  the  Hebrews  were  entirely  transacted  after 
the  model  of  that  primitive  purchase  recorded  in  Genesis,  when 
Abraham  bought  the  field  of  Machpelah  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  and 
'*  weighed  to  him  the  silver  which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of 
the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hamdred  sheheU  of  silver,  current  money  with 
the  merchant.'*  Coined  money,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Scripture  written  after  the  captivity — Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chro- 
nicles; and  then  the  term  used  appears  to  represent  the  Persian 
**  Daric,**  indicating  the  quarter  from  which  the  invention  had 
reached  the  Hebrew  nation. 

One  of  the  coimtries  most  likely  to  originate  such  an  improve- 
ment would  seem  to  have  been  Phoenicia.  Engaged  in  commercial 
dealings  of  the  most  extensive  description  from  a  very  early  time — 
possessing  either  actually  or  through  their  colonists  almost  the 
entire  carrying  trade  of  Asia  and  Africa — the  Phoenicians  could  not 
but  be  peculiarly  interested  in  a  change  which  must  have  had  so 
great  an  .effect  in  simplifying  and  expediting  oomraercial  transac- 
tions. But  inventions  do  not  always  arise  where  they  are  most 
wanted  ;  and  certainly  at  present  there  are  no  grounds  for  assigning 
the  invention  ii^  question  to  this  people.  No  Phoenician  coins 
hitherto  discovered  have  the  appearance  of  such  antiquity  as  at- 
taches to  a  large  number  of  specimens  belonging  to  Greece  and 
Lydia.  No  traditional  record  ascribes  to  them  the  invention,  which, 
had  it  been  theirs,  would  probably  (like  that  of  letters)  have  been 
conceded  to  them  at  least  by  some  writers.  The  probable  fact 
noticed  above,  that  the  Jews  derived  their  first  knowledge  of  coined 
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money  at  the  timo  of  the  captivity  fi-om  the  Persians,  makes  it 
very  unlikely  that  it  was  invented  centuries  before  by  their  near 
neighbours,  the  PhoBnicians.  Antecedent  probability  must  there- 
fore give  way  to  evidence,  and  the  claim  of  the  Phoenicians  to  be 
rcgaKled  as  the  inventors  of  coining,  must  be  set  aside  as  wholly 
unsupported  by  any  facts. 

It  has  recently  been  maintained  by  a  writer  of  great  eminence 
(Col.  Leake,  Num.  Hellen.  App.),  that  the  real  inventors  of  the  art 
of  coining  money  were  the  Greeks.  This  conclusion  rests  in  the 
main  upon  certain  statements  of  late  Greek  authors,  by  whom  the 
invention  is  ascribed  to  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  who  flourished 
about  B.C.  750.  (See  Ephor.  Fr.  16 ;  Pollux,  ix.  83;  Etym.  Mag. 
ad  voces  EvfioiKov  y6unrfM^  and  ofieKlincoQ.  Compare  ^lian.  Yar. 
Hist.  xii.  10.)  But  the  authority  of  these  writers  is  weak,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Herodotus,  and  Xenophanes 
of  Colophon,  his  older  contemporary,  who  both  regarded  the  in- 
vention as  Lydian  (Pollux,  1.  s.  c,\  Even  were  the  two  statements 
supported  by  authorities  of  equal  value,  that  of  Herodotus  would 
have  to  be  preferred,  since  it  runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  national 
vanity,  which  the  other  favours.  Besides,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how 
the  tr^ition  of  Pheidon  may  have  arisen,  without  conscious  dis- 
honesty; for  the  earliest  writers  on  the  subject  might  mean  no 
more  than  that  Pheidon  was  the  first  who  coined  money  in  Greece, 
and  those  who  followed  might  misapprehend  them,  and  think  they 
meant  the  first  who  coined  money  anywhere.  Even  modems  have 
represented  the  Parian  Marble  as  evidence  for  the  claim  of  Pheidon 
(Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  Prolog.,  cap.  iii. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Antiq., 
ad  voc.  Nummus,  p.  810,  2nd  ed.),  whereas  it  leaves  the  question, 
as  between  him  and  the  Lydians,  wholly  untouched.  Further, 
since  it  is  now  universally  admitted,  that  Pheidon  introduced  his 
scale  of  weights  and  measures  (known  as  the  Eginetan)  from  Asia, 
it  is  at  least  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  been  beholden  to  the 
Asiatics  for  his  other  innovation.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be 
said,  that  authority  and  probability  are  alike  in  favour  of  a  Lydian 
rather  than  a  Grecian  ongin  of  the  invention.* 


'  Colonel  Leake,  replying  to  the  foregoing  which  were  islands  i^  is  mnch  more  likely 

pivwnge,  in  the  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  that,  as  commerce  and  civilisation  advance^l, 

Philology  (vol.  iv,  pp.  243,  244),  maintains  a  weight  imprinted  with  the  Mtrnfioy  of 

his  former  view,  and  adduces  in  its  support  the  city  should  have  been  useii  there  than  in 

two  new  arguments ;  first,  anterior  proha-  Asia  Minor,  which  was  at  that  time  under 

bility,  which  he  thinks  is  in  favour  of  the  the  Aasyrian  Empire  (I),  or  divided  into 

Greeks ;  and  secondly,  the  fiict  that  Phekioa  senU-barbarow  states,  deriving  their  degree 

lived  before  Gyges,  whom    he  calls  **  the  of  civiiitation  from  Phoenicia  or  Assyria, 

founder  of  the  Lydian  monarchy."     He  has  where,  as  fiur  as  pre«nt  evidence  extends, 

apparently  forgotten  that  the  Lydian  mon-  nothing  existed  in  monetary  transactions  but 

archy  was  several  centuries  older  than  Gyges,  the  use  of  the  precious  metals."    For  my 

who  changed  the  dynasty,  but  had  nothing  own  port,  I  regiud  the  question  as  one  to  !« 

to  do  with  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom,  determined  by  evidence  more  than  by  prolta- 

IJnder  the  head  of  probability  he  urges  that,  bility  ;  but,  if  probabilities  are  to  be  weighetl, 

considering  **  the  position  of  Greece  amklst  I  should  question  the  grounds  cm  which  the 

the  surrounding  countries,  its  geological  con-  Lydians  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  are  re> 

struction  and    consequent   subdivision  into  garded  as  leat  civilised  tiian  the  Earopenn 

small   independent   communities,  many  of  Greeks,  and  I  should  altogether  demur  to 
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Modem  research  has  not  succeeded  in  throwing  any  considerable 
light  on  this  disputed  point.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the 
coins  hitherto  discovered  date  within  some  centuries  of  the  original 
invention.  But  in  the  opinion  of  many  excellent  judges  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Lydian  coins  actually  obtained  is  indicative  of  a 
higher  antiquity  than  attaches  to  any  Greek  specimens.  (See  the 
article  on  Ancient  Coins  in  the  Encyclopssdia  Metropolitana,  and 
compare  Humphreys*  Ancient  Coins  and  Medals,  p.  31.)  Within  a 
circuit  of  some  thirty  miles  round  Sardis,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Lydia,  a  number  of  gold  and  silver  coins  have  been  found  of  a 
peculiar  type,  and  of  the  rudest  character  and  execution.  These 
coins  have  a  device  on  one  side  only,  the  other  being  occupied  by 
the  punch  mark,  or  qiiadratum  incusum,  which  is  the  admitted  sign 
of  the  earliest  condition  of  the  art.  The  masses  of  metal  prepared 
for  coinage  were  originally  placed  upon  an  anvil,  with  a  rough 
excrescence  protruding  from  it,  having  for  its  object  to  catch  and 
hold  the  metal,  while  the  impression  was  made  by  means  of  a  die 
placed  above,  and  struck  with  a  hammer.  This  excrescence,  a  mere 
rude  and  rough  square  at  first,  was  gradually  improved,  being  first 
divided  into  compartments,  and  then  ornamented 
with  a  pattern,  until  gradually  it  became  a  second 
I  device,  retaihing  however  to  a  late  date  its  original 
\  square  shape.  In  the  Lydian  coins  the  qiutdra- 
turn  incusum  is  of  the  most  archaic  type,  having 
neither  pattern  nor  divisions,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  which  might  be  produced  by  the  im- 
pression of  a  broken  nail. 

A  comparison  of  this  with  later  forms  will  show  clearly  its  rude 
and  primitive  character. 


The  device  upon  the  Lydian  coins  is  either  a  crowned  figure  of  a 

king,  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver — the  pattern  apparently  from 

which  the  Persians  took  the  emblem  upon  their  Darics 

— (see  note  on  Book  vii.  ch.  28)  or  the  head  of  a  lion 

— sometimes  accompanied  by  that  of  a  bull — as  in  a 

coin  (see  next  page)  supposed  by  Mr.  Borrell  to  have 

been  struck  byCroesus. 

Tlie  lion  appears  from  Herodotus  to  have  been  a  Lydian  emblem. 

Croe»us  sent  the  image  of  a  lion  to  Delphi,  among  his  other  presents 


the  statement  that  the  Lydian   civilisation  and  Lydans,  was  of  home  growth,  entirely 

was   deriveii  from  either  Phoenicia  or   As-  unconnected  with  that  of  A«yria,  and  only 

Syria.     So  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  civilisation,  slightly    afiected   by  the    contemporaneous 

such  as  it  was,  of  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  civilisation  of  the  Pbcenidan  dties. 
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(Herod,  i.  50) ;  and  an  ancient  myth  connected  the  safety  of  the 
city  with  a  certain  miraculous  lion  borne  to  King  Meles  by  his  con- 
cubine (ib.  i.  84).  The  animal 
was  sacred  to  Cyb^le,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  deity  specially 
worshipped  at  Sardis  (infra,  v.  102. 
Of.  Sophocl.  Philoct.  391—402), 
and  who  is  generally  represented 
as  drawn  by  lions.  (Comp.  Orphic 
Hymn,  Tavpo<j>6yuy  (tvlaira  rayy^pofioy  &pfia  Xtoyrtay.  Sophocl.  1. 8. 0. 
Lucret.  ii.  602.     Virg.  iEn.  iii.  111—113.) 

While  the  Persians,  on  their  conquest  of  Lydia,  appear  to  have 
adopted,  with  certain  modifications,  the  human  figure  of  the  Lydian 
coins,  the  Greeks  seem  generally  to  have  preferred  the  notion  of  an 
animal  emblem,  which  they  varied  according  to  their  religious 
belief  or  local  circumstances.  The  Eginetans  adopted  the  device  of 
the  sea-tortoise ;  the  Argives  that  of  the  wolf ;  the  Phoca^ans  that  of 
the  seal  {Phoca) ;  the  Clazomenians  that  of  the  winged  boar ;  the 
Ephesians  that  of  the  bee  ;  the  Lampsacenes  that  of  tiie  sea-horse ; 
the  Samians  that  of  the  lion's  scalp ;  the  Cyzicenes  and  Sybarites 
that  of  the  bull ;  the  Agrigentines  th^t  of  the  crab ;  the  Syracusans 
that  of  the  dolphin  ;  the  Corinthians  that  of  the  Pegasus,  or  winged 
horse  ;  the  Phocians  that  of  the  ox's  head ;  and  the  Athenians  that  of 
the  owl,  the  sacred  bird  of  Ath^n^.  A  similar  practice  was  followed 
in  Lycia,  where  the  wild  boar,  the  lion's  scalp,  the  winged  lion,  the 
goat,  and  the  griffin,  are  the  emblems  of  distinct  localities.  A 
religious  meaning  appears  for  the  most  part  to  have  attached  to  the 
emblem.  Where  an  animal  device  was  not  used  by  the  early  Greeks, 
the  head  of  a  God  wa£  (commonly)  substituted,  as  in  the  coins  of 
Thasus  and  Naxos.  Human  figures  and  heads  do  not  occur  till  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  the  earliest  being  those  on  the  series  of 
Macedonian  coins,  commencing  with  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  Persian  War.  The  shield  of  the  Boeotians, 
and  the  silphiimi  of  Cyr6n6  (infra,  iv.  169),  are  remarkable;  the 
latter,  however,  is  not  without  certain  parallels  (see  note  ad  loc.). 

Before  the  introduction  of  coined  money  into  Greece  by  Pheidon, 
it  had  been  customary  to  use  for  commercial  purposes,  pieces  of 
metal  called  ofieXoly  or  o/3fX/(ricoc,  literally,  "  spits,'  or  "  skewers." 
These  are  thought  by  Col.  Leake  (Num.  HeUen.  p.  1,  App.),  to  have 
been  "small  pyramidal  pieces  of  silver;''  but  the  more  general 
opinion  is  that  they  were  long  nails  of  iron  or  copper^  capable  of  being 
actually  used  as  spits  in  the  Homeric  fashion.  This  is  borne  out 
by  their  very  small  value  (three-halfpence  of  our  money),  combined 
with  the  fact  that  six  of  them  made  the  ^paxfiil,  or  handful,  which 
implies  that  they  were  of  a  considerable  size.  A  number  of  these 
spits  were  deposited  by  Pheidon  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  at  Argos 
( Etym.  Magn.),  at  the  time  when  he  superseded  them  by  his  coin- 
ago,  which  consisted  of  silver  obols  and  drachms,  of  the  same  value 
and  name  with  the  primitive  "spits"  and  "  handfuls."  These 
coins,  and  their  divisions  and  multiples,  extending  from  the  Xeirroy, 
or  fiftj^-sixth  part  of  an  obol,  to  the  rerpalpaxfioy,  or  piece  of  the 
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value  of  four  drachms,*  continued  to  form  the  Greek  currency  down 
to  the  Roman  conquest.  Minse  and  talents  were  not  coins,  but 
sums,  or  money  of  account.  Copper  was  very  little  used,  and  gold 
scarcely  at  all,  until  the  time  of  Alexander,  excepting  in  the  Asiatic 
states.  Hence  the  ordinary  Greek  word  for  money  was  "silver" 
(apyvpocy  apyvpioy — comp.  the  French  use  of  argent) ;  and  money- 
changers were  called  hpyvpa^oifioi ;  money-chests,  iipyvpoOriKai ; 
coiners,  apyvpoKoiritrriipec,  or  hpyvpoKonoi ;  robbers,  apyvpotn-tptiQ ; 
ships  employed  in  collecting  money,  iipyvpoXoyoi  v^ec*  &c.  A  gold 
coinage  existed,  however,  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  an  early 
date,  as  at  Phocsea,  Cyzicus,  Lampsacus,  Abydos,  &c.  It  was  copied 
from  the  Lydian,  to  which  it  conformed  in  weight  and  general 
character.  The  name  stater  (^ffrarfip),  which  was  attached  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  to  the  ordinary  gold  coin  of  Western  Asia, 
whether  Persian  (iii.  130  ;  vii.  28),  Lydian  (i.  64),  or  Greek  (Boeckh, 
Corp.  Ins.  150 ;  Thuc.  iv.  52),  and  which  means  **  standard,"  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  applied  to  the  silver  didrachm,  the  prevail- 
ing coin  of  the  early  cunencies ;  whence  it  passed  to  the  ordinary 
gold  coin,  which  was  about  equal  to  the  didrachm  in  weight.  The 
original  and  full  name  was  "the  gold  stater"  (oraTfip  xp^^^ovc), 
whence,  by  the  usual  process  of  abbreviation,  the  coin  came  to  be 
called  indifferently,  ararifp,  and  'xpvirovg,  (Compare  with  the  last 
the  Latin  aureus,)  Double  staters  were  also  coined  occasionally. 
Subdivisions  of  the  stater,  sixths  (eicrai),  and  twelfths  (/munra),  were 
likewise  in  use,  which  were  made  of  eledrumy  a  natural  amalgam  of 
gold  and  silver,  common  in  Asia  (Soph.  Antig.  1038 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxiii.  4),  and  which  seem  to  have  been  largely  in  circulation  among 
the  Ionian  cities.  The  staters  of  Croesus  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  •*CroBsians"  (Kpotwtoc,  Pollux),  and  were  probably  of  peculiar 
purity.  Those  of  Cyzicus  were  highly  valued,  and  were  current  at 
Athens  and  elsewhere.  Hence  perhaps  the  proverb — fiovg  Ivi 
yXwatry — the  bull  being  the  device  of  the  Cyzicenes.  The  staters 
of  PhocsBa  were  in  bad  repute  (Hesych.  ad  voc.  <E»b>icacc) ;  they  seem 
to  have  been  light  in  weight  and  of  debased  metal.  (See  upon  tho 
whole  subject  of  ancient  coins,  Col.  Leake's  Numismata  Hellenica ; 
Eckhel's  Doctrina  Nummorum  Veterum ;  Mionnet's  Description  de 
Medailles  Antiques ;  Humphreys'  Ancient  Coins  and  Medals ;  and 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  s.  v.  Argentum,  Aurum,  Hecte, 
Kummus,  and  Stater.) 


'  Dpcadrachms,  or  piea»  of  ten  drachms,  silver  piece  of  tliis  size,  struck  by  Alexander 
were  also  occasionally  coined.  Sir  H.  Kaw-  the  Great  at  Babylon,  which  is  now  in  the 
liuson    recently   brought   from  the   East  a    British  Museum. 
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